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ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 

PROF. MACDONELL. 

DR. M. GASTER. 

A. G. ELLIS, Esq. 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 

DR, G. A. GRIERSON. 
R. W. FRAZER, Esq. 


SIR ARTHUR WOLLASTON. 
DR. M. GASTER. 

W. IRVINE, Esq. 

T. H. THORNTON, Esq. 


HONORARY AUDITORS, 1910-11. 


MEDAL. 


flDeinbei's 

RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT 


X.-B. The marks prehxecl to th<3 names si^-uiiy — 

* Non-resident Members. 

t Memb<}rs who have compounded lor their subscriptions. 

;j; library Members. 

§ ^lembors who have served on the CuuiieiL 

1902 His Most Excellent '\fAJjESTr the King, Iv.G. 

I8S2 Field-Matisiial His Hoyal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, X.G. 

1909 ^l\bu-Alt, Saiyetl, llals^ A(jra, ?7. India; ejo 2fesHrs, 
Thomas Cooh and Son, Ludgate Circus, B. C, 

1902 ’^"Abehs, Dr. 'Walter Mansfield, o ITall Eoad, NJB, 
1890 Adler, Elkan Hatliau, M.A., 15 Copthall Avenue, E.V. 

1909 ^^\garwala, llai Girdhari Lai, Valdl, NAV.P, High 

Court, 18 Edmondstone Jload, Allahahad, UA\, 
India, 

1910 ‘^Ahaiab Din Khan, Khan Bahadur, Attache, British 

Consulate General, 2Ieshed, via Aslcahad, Trans- 
easpia,^Bussia, 

1900 ’^'Ahhab, AjsIz - uddin, Khan Bahadur, Ifagistrafe, 
Fgzabad, Oiidh, India, 

1909 '‘%\nHAD, Maulavi Kamaluddiu, M.A., Provincial 

Educatmial Service, E, B, ^ A. ; Superintendeni, 
Government Madrasah, Chittagong, Eastern Bengal, 
India, 

10 1910 ^Ahhad, Moulvi Snyyid Makhul, Fatehgahr, U,P,, 
India, 

1907 ‘^b\irMAB, Shah Moniruddin, Jhirrister-aCLuw, ^lahdk- 

(JhowJtaUa, Bankipur, Patna, India, 

1908 "^"Ahmai), Soliuliah Saifuddin, Buh~I)eputg Colkcfor, 

Sikhar, Assam, India. 

1902 Ainslie, Douglas, Athenmum Cluh, Pall Mall, SAF, 




LIST OF MEMBERS 


1903 ■^'ArYA^’GAR, S. Krislmaswami, Chamarajendrapei, 

Bangalore^ India, 

1908 ‘^'Atyaxgati, S. Kuppuswami, Private Secretary to II, II, 

Kerala TImna, C.S,!, Dikshitar Street, Fort, 
Trhrmdnim, Travancore, South India, 

1906 '^"Aiyae, Iv. G. Seslia, Kigli Court Taldl, Trivandrum, 

Trarancore, South India, 

1905 "^"Aiyak, S. Eamanath, Eegistrar, Kanjirapalli, South 
Travancore, South Lidia. 

1874 ^j*AjCAMAT;iu Puenjo, Kev,, Nishi Ilongwanji, Kioto, 
Japan. 

1907 a. P. AI. Abdul, AI.A., Leputy Magistrate and 
Collector, Eastern Bengal and Assam, JSfetrokona, 
Myniensingh, India, 

1907 Mahomed Anwar, Barr ister-at- Law, Gorakhpur, 

U.P,, India, 

1907 Mahomed Azliare, Provincial Service, Sadder 
Telisil, Ammgarh, U,P., India. 

1909 ‘^"Alt, Muhammad Asaf, cjo Messrs. II. S. King Co., 

65 Cornhill, E. C. 

1908 ‘^Ali, S. Eaza, Assistant Opium Agent, Basti, U.P., 

India. 

1909 '^'Ali, Saiyid Aijaz, Deputy Collector, P.O., Madia i, 

Bharatpur State, Bajputana, India. 

1907 ’'^Ali, Syed* Ibni, Editor and Proprietor, Maiyiri 

AzamP Moradahad, U.P., India. 

1909 Allan, J., AI.A., British Museum, JF.C. 

1880 Allen, H. J., 10 27ie Nortoji, 'Tenby, S. Wales. 

1904 ’^"Alvarez, Justin C. W., II.B.M, Consul-General, 

Tripoli of Barbary, via Malta. 

1901 Amedeoz, II. P., 48 York Terrace, N.W, 

1904 ^'§xiMEER Ali, The Eight Hon. Syed, C.I.E., The 
Lamhdens, Beenham, near Reading. 

1909 ^'Amma, Thehkay Kuruppath Kalyani, Trichur, Cochin 

State, Madras, India, 

1907 Anderson, J. D., I.O.S. (ret.), Mostyn Iloim, 
Brooklands Avenm, Cambridge. 

1910 Anthony, H. AL, Ministry of Finance, Cairo, Egypt, 
1888 Arnold, T. W., Professor of Arabic, University College, 

London, -2 1 CromwM' 0, 'i f ] I 
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1910 '^‘Ayrton, E. E,; 62 Edith Road, W, Kemington, W. 

1909 ^^Vyyangar, T. E. Srinivasa, 308 Aigavaigar Lane, 

West Main Street, Tmhre, South India. 

1910 '^'Azrz, S. A., cjo MesBre. II, S, lung (Jo., 0)5 (Jornhitt, 

E.a , * * , ' 


1867 fEABBAGE, Alajor-General H. P., Magfield, Lansdowne 
Place, Cheltenham. 

1 905 "^'Eabbe, Mnhammed, Universitg Union, Edinhurgh, W.JJ. 
40 1903 ^'Bailey, Eev. T. Grabame, M.A., E,l),, Wazlrahld, 
Panjal, India. 

1883 '^‘‘fEALL, James Dyer, liong-Kong G.S.(ret.), 23 Lancaster 
Avenue, Sadleg Wood, Middlesex. 

1910 ^Ea 2 ^ekjea, Eabu Eas Eibari, Sanii Contir, BaUg, 
Bengal, India. 

1910 ■^'Banerji, Eabu Eakbal Das, Indian Museum, Caleutfa, 
India. 

1907 ^Eankrji, lAx^.I(olmj, Glo A. R. Banerji, Esq., I.C.S., 
Prime Minister, Cochin, South India. 

1910 ^Earnes, J)., British Resident, Kuala Lipis 

Pahang, Malay Peninsula, via Penang, 

1904 §Barnett, Lionel D., Litt.D., jPro/mor of Sanshr it, 
University College; British Musewn, W.C. 

1890 '^IEaroda, His Highness Maharaja Sayaji Eao Bahadur, 
G.C,S,I., Gaekwar of. 

1888. Ho 2 t. 1895. Barth, Auguste, 10 Rue Garunciere, 
Paris, France. 

Hon. 1906 Basset, Eene, Professor of Arabic, Algiers. 

50 1881 ’^fEATE, Eev. J. Drew, 15 St. Johds Church Road, 
Folkestone. 

1873 f Baynes, A. H., Fitzwalters, JVbrthivood, Middlesex. 
1885 '^Baynes, Herbert, 19 Albany Mansmis, Albert Bridge 
Road, S.W. 

1901 ’^^Eeatson, Surgeon-General W. B. (late Bengal Medical 
Service), Vimrsgrange, Eastbourne, Sussex. 

1 907 '^Beazley, Professor C. Eaymond, D.Litt., Ihe University. 

Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

1908 ^Becher, Eobert Arnolds, ILB.MJs Consul, Goa; 

Marmugao, Goa, Portuguese India. 
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1901 Beli., Miss Gertruile, 95 Shane Street, S.W. ; 
Romiton Grange, Northallerton, Tories. 

1 892 A. A., M. A., Lord Almoner's Reader in Aralie, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1893 |Beveridgb, H., Pitfold, Shottermill, Siirtey. 

1899 tBETEiiiBQE, Mrs. H., Pitfold, Shottermill, Surrey. 

60 1 904 -^BEVtR, Edward Laurence, 2 Rue Mhangere, Avenue 
des Balms, Valence-sur-Rhdne, France. 

1882 *j-BnABnA, llev. Sliapurje D., M.D., 8 Bralefell Road, 
St. Catherine's Park, S.R. t t 

Hon. 1885 BHANDAnKAU, Professor llamtrishna Gopal, C.I.E., 
Pli.I)., Sangamasrama, Poona, Bombay, India. 

1909 ^Bhattachaeta, Balm Bisiswar, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Faridpore, Bengal, India. 

1888 ^Bilgiiami, Syed Ali, Bhairatabad, Sydeutbad, Deccan, 


India. , 

1895 Plagden, C. Otto, Redconrt, Champion 
1897 ■^IBetjmhaiidt, Professor James Puller, Woo( an s, 
Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. , 

1909 ^=Biunt, E. a. H., I.C.S., ejo Secretariat, Allahabad, 

U.P., India. „ . /i 7 j 

1861 *BimNT, Sir John E., C.B., K.O.M.G., Union Club, 

Malta. , 

1902 *tB 0 BBiLi, Maharaja Sri Eao Sir Venketasvetasveta- 

ohalapati Ranga Rao Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Maharaja 
of, Vizagapatam, South India. 

70 1 895 BoDE,Mrs.M.Haynes.Ph.D.,44rom«yfw«2««^,^^- 

1908 *Bose, Bahu Charu Chandra, 35 Rally Prasad Butt s 

Street, Calcutta, India. „ 7 nr w 

1909 Bose, N.R., 14 St. Mark's Creseent,Regent'sPark,N.W. 

1903 *Bowen, Rev. John, St. Lawrence Rectory, Wolffis Castle, 

Pemlroheshire, 

1898 ^‘Bbiggs, Rev. N. A., M.D., Chieng Rai, Laos, via 

Moulmein and Raheng, Burma. , : 

1900 ^BiiONNLE, Dr. P. ^ . ■ 

1907 *Beown, R. Grant, I.C.S., Deputy Comnusstoner, 

Kindat, Upper Burma. ' ' 7 , 

1889^*t5BiiowKE, Edward Granyille, li.E.A.,. 7oce 

College, Adam Professor of.. Arabic if Firwood, 
. Trumpington .R,oadi fif^uRridfe-j _ 1 


, j 1 « (' I 
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LIST OF MKMBKRS 


1907 Biiunton^ Chisholm Dunbar, Lfg Charmilles, 

Ihun^ Indre et Loire ^ France, 

1908 ‘^Buchlee, Dr. A., Jeivfi College, London; 27 Ctdlnfr 

Oresce7it^ S. Hampstead^ M,W. 

80 1900 "^^fBuEDWAN, Maharaja Dbiraj Bijay Chaiid Malital) of, 
The Palace y Biirdwmi, Bemgal^ India, 

1866 ^'fBuRGESs, James, C.I.E., LL.D., 22 8e(on Piacr, 

Edinhiirgli,N,B, 

1897 ‘^'BaRN, The Hon. Mr. lliehard, I.C.8., e/o Mef<Hys. 
Grvndlay^ Groome ^' Co. Bomhay; India. 

1908 Hafi^r Mahomed, of Middle I'ernjde ; 

Bowning College, Canihridye. 

1881 ^"fCLuN, So\n\, Biimagiidam, S. India, 

1886 "^'jCAMA, Johangir K. 11., 12 Malahar Hill, Bomlay, 

India. 

1867 ■^‘jCAMA, K. H., Momit Housey Victor id Road, Mazagone, 

Bombay, Bid id. 

1887 ^‘fCAMEBELL, Formom, Japan. 

1890 ^TJaupenter, Rev. J. Estlin, D.Litt., 1 I Ifar^fon Ferry 
Road, Oxford. 

1900 ^‘Cauus, Dr. Paul, Court Publishing Co, 

378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.B.A. 

90 1888 ^‘Casartelli, The Right Rev. L. C., Bishop of Salford, 
St. Bedeh College, Manchester. 

1897 '^"Cav.e, H. W., 5 Sussex Sqim^e, Brighton. 

1907 ^Chadha, Trijogi N., Downing College, Cambridge, 

1899 ■^"CHAKUAVARTr, Mon Mohun, 14 Pahnei'h Bazar Road, 

Forth Fntalkj Post Office, Calcutta, India. 

1877 "’^CuAMRERLAiN, Basil Hall, ejo Lloyds Bmih, Lau- 
Courts Branch, 220 Strand, W. O. 

1895 ■^fCiiAND, Diwan Tek, Deputy Conimissmier, Gurgaon, 
Punjab, India. 

1909 ^Chakd, Pandit TJday, M.A., Settlement Officer, lUasi. 

Jammu and Kashmir State, India. 

1908 "^'Cho, Maung Ba, Phader, 20 Merolmii Street, 

Rangoon, Burma. 

1910 ^CiiowDiixiRY, M. Roy, Zemindax', P.O., Sliyam^mr, 

Rungpur District, Bengal, India. 
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1886 *tCHTJECHiLt, Sidney, E.B.M. Consul General, Naples, 

Italy. , 

100 1 88 2 0L..IOCF, Sir C. Pardon, G.S.L, 17 Fenyicern load 
Farlii Court y S.W. 

1904 ‘^'Clementi, C., Hong-Jlong^ China. 

1899 ‘^‘Clough, Mrs. E. Rausclienbuscli, 40 Shepard Street, 

Rochester, Netv 'Torlc, TT.S.^. 

1900 nCocHiK,H.H.theRajaof,K.C.SJ.,an«;»-«,So«//.^^^^ 

1907 ^'CocnEAN, Alexander Smith, Yonkers, ISew o., 

US.A.: h5. The Albany, FiceadiU)/, W. 

1910 ^CocHBAifE, ReT. Wilbur Willis, Missionary, m>pnr, 

Northern Shan States, Burma, a ■ 

1910 nCoDniwroN, Humphrey W., Ceylm Civil Sernce, 
do The Mon. the Colonial Seoretary, Colombo. 

1877 §CoDniNG'rox, Oliver, M.D., R.S.A., Hex. Ltbuaeiak, 
12 Vietoria Jtoad, Clapham, S.W. 

1909 *-ConEN, Samuel J., 11 Feler Street, MmMer. ^ 

^ -tT-T T ^ 69 Tl est Croimcell 

1908 CoLESTREAM, i.O.o. ^ 

Road, S.JJI _ ^ , 

no 1905 ^ConsTox, E., Burma Civil Serrice, The Secretariat, 
Rangoon, Burma. ^ ^ 

1909 '^'Colton, Miss Elizabeth fe-v 28 y 

hampton, 31ass,, U.S.A. 

1910 ^CoxvBEAKE, Erederick Cornwallis, M.A., Umversity 

College, Oxford. 

1901 *|C 00 K, Stanley A., ‘ 1 & LensfieU Road, 

1906 ^fCooMARASWAiir, Ananda K., D.Sc., '■ ■ •> ■ • 

Norman Chapel, Broad Campden, Gloucestershire.^ 

Hox. 1893 CoEDiEE, Prof. Henri, 54 Rue Noolo, Pans, 
France, 

1904 *CosTA, Alessandro, 46 Via Qumnale, Rome, Italy. ^ 

1888 CousBXS, Henry, Late Superintendent, Archmologxca 

Survey of India, Western Circle, Molly Cottage, 
Milford, Surrey. 

1879 *Qukia,W., Brisbane, Queensland, Austraha. 

1882 SCeaavfoed Axn Balcaskes, The Right on. e 
of, K.T., E.R.S., Maigh, Wigan. 

120 1 9 05 *Ceewdsox, Wilson, J.P., E.S.A., Chairman, apan 
Society of London, Seuthstde, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 

Sussex. ^ . ';r ‘ it?'?’’ 


I.IST OF MEMBERS 


1893 ^'CuKJsriNGiiAM, Sir A. F. D., K.C.I.E,, Baipiion Jlouae, 

We^tlunj, Wilts, 

1909 CuRzoi^r of Kedlesiw, Tlie lliglit Hon. Lord, P.C., 
(I.C.S.I., a.C.T.E., F.II.S., Uachmxl, luur 

Basin gstohe^^ Sants, 

1908 ‘^'Daiches, Dr. Samuel, Professor, Jews' College^ London ; 

2 Bnmnurjield Avemie, Kilhirn, N. W, 

1891 "^'fDLiLviELLA, IT. le Comte Goblet, Bae Faider 10, 
Brussels, Belgitwi- 

1884 §Dames, M. Longwortli, I.C.S. (ret.), e/o Jfessrs, 
JLing Co,, 9 Pall Hall, 8.W, 

1909 ^'Dandoy, Georges Gliisluiu, St. Xavier's College, 1 1 P(trl' 

Street, Calcutta, India, 

1905 "^‘"^Das, Eabu Jogindra Hath, Zammdar and Hector, 
Khalipsur High School, Khulna, Bengal, India. 

1907 *^'Das, Hon. 11. S., C.I.E., Cattach, Orissa, India. 

1899 '^Das, Babii Ham Saran, llai Bahadur, M.A., Manager, 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Fgzahad, India, 

1904 ^Bavaii, M. B., M.A., Ph.B., 89 Gilder Street, Grant 
Bead, Bombay, India, 

1894 Davies, llev. T. Witton, B.A., Ph-D., D.B., Professor 

of Semitic Languages, University College of North 
Wales, Bryn Haul, Bangor, N. Wales, 

1910 "^Dayis, Lady, 20 Basil Mansions, Knightshridge, S, W. 
PIoN. 1908 Beeitzscu, Br. Friedrich, Professor of Oriental 

Philology, University of Berlin ; 135 Kurfursten- 
damm, Halensee, Berlin, Germany, 

1908 "^'Besika - CuAiir, T., High Court Valul, Cantonment, 

Trichinopoly, Madras, So^dh India, 

1896 "^Beussrjt, Professor P., 39 Beseler ^allee, Kiel, 

Germany. 

1909 Bryonshibe, His Grace the Bulce of, P.C., 

Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W, 

1904 ^Bewhtjbst, Bobert Paget, M.A,, I.C.B., Gonda, 
Oudh, U,P., India, 

1908 "^Biianinivat, Mom Chow, Governmefit House, Ayutliia, 
Siam, 

1882 flBiCKiNs, F. V., C,B,, Seend Lodge, Seend, Melhkam, 
Wilts, 
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140 1908 '■‘'IDm, Bialik Muhammad, Officer, BaJiawalpiir 

State, Pmijab, India, 

1904 Dobkee, Alfred, \\ Palace Street, BucMngliam Gate, 



1894 ^’^^D’Oldenbuhg, Serge, Ph.B., Professor of Sanshrit, The 
JJnwersity, St. Peterslurg, Biissla. 

1910 ^Domingo, Alfred William, Works Department, 

Shillong, Assam, BicUa. 

1874 "^"gBoTJGLAS, Sir E, K., Yice - Pkesident, Emeritus 
Professor of Chinese, King’^s College, London; 
Acton Turville, ChippenJiam. 

1888 ’^'Doyle, Key. James, of Mglap ore, San Thome, 

Ifadras, India. 

1910 ’^DiUKE-PiiocKATAN, 13. L,, I.C.S., cjo Messrs. T. Cook 
Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

1896 Miss C. M. (Mrs. W. R. Rickmers), 3 Maximilian- 

strasse, Innsbruck, Austria, Tirol. 

1907 §1) GRAND, The Right Hon. Sir Henry ^^lortimer, 

G.C.iM.G., H.C.S.I., Yice-President, 42 Montagu 
Square, IF. 

1896 Babu Kedar Hath, Bliakti Vinoda ; Satasan 

Bhajankuti, Puri P. 0., Orissa ; Sivarupganj 
P.O., Madia; 181 Maniktala Street, Calcutta, 
India. 

150 1907 Mrs. Blanche Eleanor, Minton Mouse, 

Alresford, Mants. 


1905 "^Edwards, E., Oriental Books and Manuscripts Depart- 
ment, British Museum, W. C. 

Hon. 1907 Eggeling, Professor Julius, The University, 
Edinburgh, N.B. 

1905 ‘^'Elxas, Colonel Robert, late 59th PegimCnt, Rendham 
Barnes, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

1905 Eliot, Sir Charles, KC.M.G., G.B., Vice-Chancellor 
University of Sheffield; EndcUffe Molt, Endcliffe 
Crescent, Sheffield. ’ ; 

1907 Elliott, Sir C. A,, K.C.S.L, Fermoood, Wimbledon 
Park, 8: W. . ^ ^ ^ ... 

1897 §Ellis, Alexander (jeoxge, Acsisfant Librarian, India 
, Office, S.W. ^ 
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1907 '^'Enthovkn', E. E,, I.C.S,, Yacht Cluh^ Bombay, India. 
1904 ’^'EiTiNGirAUSEX, Dr. IVlatirieo L., P(marf^strasse zl, 
Munich, Bavaria. 

1902 FA,NHItA^^'“E, Herbert 72 Bhilh>'ach 

Gardens, Barrs Court, 8. W, 

160 1881 Rue de Baris, Mon fmorency, Seine ef 

Oise, France^ 

1880 '^■fEARiDUXJi Jamshedjx, G.I.E., Private Secretary to 

Mis BxceUeney the Minister, Ilaidarahad, iJel'kan. 
India. 

1909 ^‘'EAZLOL-lvAKor, Muharamad, Buldivisional Magistrate. 

P at uahliali, B alar gang, Eastern Bengal, India. 

1902 Ferrar, % Kings Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 

1877 ■^'fEKRGtJsojx, h. It., Frognal House, Hampstead, K.JF. 
1901 '^'Eergusson^, J. C., I.G.S., <?/a H. S. King c'J* Co., 

9 Pall Mall, 8. W. 

1907 "^'F KURA It, Captain M. L., Lyalljour, Punjab, India. 

1881 *^Finx, Alexander, British Consulate General, 1 Mgyara i^sa. 

Chili. 

1887 Fink, Mrs., The Elms, Brooh Green, IF. 

1893 ‘^'Fixot, Louis, Birecteur adjoint d Pecole des JLmte^ 
Etudes, 1 1 Rue Poussin, Paris xvi^, France. 
no 1877 §Fleet, J. F., G.I.E., Ph.D., LG.H. (ret), Hon. 
Secretary, 8 Leopold Road, Ealing, 7F. 

1909 Foster, William, Registrar and Superintendent of' 

Records, India Office, 8. IF. 

1910 "^fFitAMUEZ Jung, Nawab Bahadur, Revenue Commissioner, 

H.II. The Ni%ands Service, Ilaidarahad, Deccan. 
India. 

1907 ^'Fraser, Charles I., cjo Messrs. Hmrcll Co., 
6 Nahahamamachi, Hakodate, Japan. 

1907 Fraser, Lovat George, The White House, Slough. 

1 886 §Frazer, 11. W., LL.B., I.G.S. (ret ), London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

1897 ^Frrre, Miss M., 7 Camden Place, Regent Street, 
Cambridge. 

1909 "^H^arEND-PERKmA, J. E., Extra Assistant Commissioner 
and Subdivisionat Magistrate, Goalpara, Amam 
India. 


1899 Edmund Albert, C.I.E., Census Commissioner 
for India ^ Simlay 

1910 ‘^'Gakguly, llai Bali adur Priya Lai, Begistra?\ Office of 
the Militarij Secretary to II, E. the Viceroy of 
India ^ 12 Par see Eagan Lane ^ Calcutta^ India, 

180 1 88 1 "^'GAiiDis'iuijChristoplier T., Consul, Amoy, China, 

1890 §Gaster, IL, VhD., 193 Mhida Vale, TV, 

1865 fGAYNER, C., M.D. 

1906 ^‘'fG.EiL, William Edgar, M. A., LL.D., hitt,!) , ,Eoylestow?i, 
Fennsyhaniay U.S.A. 

1895 "^‘Geiiini, Colonel Albeng a, Cismio sul Heva, 

Italy. 

1910 ’^‘Ghatak, S. C., M.A., Bejonty Magistrate, Sylhet, 
E. JB, A., India. 

1902 "^‘Ghi^v^e, Moung Olin, C.I.E., Fair View, 1 Lancaster 

Hoad, Rangoon, Burma, 

1908 ’^'Ghosh, W opendranath, Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 

Cuttacl', Orissa, Bengal, India. 

1893 Gibson-, Mrs. J. Young, LL.D., Castlelrae, Camhridge. 

1910 Gillespie,.!., The Homestead, Elsworthy Road, South 

Hampstead, N.W. 

190 Hon. 1893 Golmiher, Professor Ignaz, vii HoU6-ut%a i, 
Budapest, Hungary. 

1900 ‘^'Gondal, H.H. the Thakur Sahib, G.C.I.E., Gondal, 

Kathiawar , India. 

1884 "^fGoRPABSHAD, Thakur, TalooMar of Baiswan, Aligarh, 
India. 

1909 ■^Goyinbacharya, ^§riman Alkondavilii, Svami, 1050 

Viceroy Road, “ Veda Grihamffi Mysore, India. 

1911 ^‘Graham, W^. A., Minister of Agriculture, H.Mls 

Siamese Civil Service, Banghoh, Siam. 

1893 ^'Greenup, Eev. Albert W., D.D,, The Principals 
Lodge, St. Johds Hall, Highhury, JSF. 

1884 |Grieiison, George A., C.I.E., Ph.D., I.C.S. (ret.), 
Vice-President, Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey. 
1852 Griffith, E. T. H., G.I.E,, Kotagiri, Nilgiri, South 
India. 

Hon. 1890 Ghbernatis, Conte Comm. Angelo He, 11 Via 
San Martino, Rome, Italy, . 

1897 §Guest, a, Ehuvon, 14 RHfofd ^uare, W.C. 
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LIST dt' MKMHLKS 

1898 Guidi, Professor Ignace, 24 Botteghe Oscure, 
Home, Italy, 

^‘'Gunawab’diiana, W. F., Department of Public Inut ruc- 
tion, Colombo , Ceylon, 

’'^'Gupta, Basunt Lai, ProfcHm' of Science, Reid Christian 
College, Luchiow, India. 

Gupta, Krishna Gobintla, C.I.K., India Office, S.W, 

^LIupta, l.lajani Kanta Das, Assistant Surgeon, General 
Hospital, Chittagong, Eastern Bengal, India. 

^'GuitBOK, Major Philip li, T., I.JS.O., Officiating Coni- 
missioner, Gauhati, Assam, India. 

^'Gyi, Mating Maiing, Resident Hccise Officer, Mgingyan. 
Upper Burma. 

^moGAKi), Sir ML H. D., K.C.B., ILB.M. Mmister 
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HOTES THE CLASSIEICATIOH OF BASHGALI 

By STEN KONOW 

rpHE Bashgalis are the inhabitants of the valleys of the 
Bashgal River and its contributories. Their settle- 
ments extend so far as Birkot on the Chitral stream. 
According to Dr. Grierson, their dialect can be taken as 
the type of the language of the Siah-posh Kafirs of 
Northern Kafiristan. An excellent book on Bashgali has 
been published by Colonel J. DavidvSon, C.B., I.S.C./ and 
the remarks which follow are exclusively based on it. 
I have also, throughout, adopted Colonel Davidson's 
writing of Bashgali words, with the sole exceptions that 
I have substituted ^ (sometimes written hli), 

7 for his gh (sometimes written gh), for his ^ig, and 
cancelled the .underlining of sh and zli. 

Bashgali is not an isolated language. It forms part 
of a group of dialects spoken on the North-Western 
frontier of India. The relationship of this group wuthin 
the Aryan family, to which it belongs, has been variously 
defined, Trumpp ^ states that the Kafir tongue being 

^ Notes on the Ba,gi(jall [KciJit) Language. Calcutta, 1902. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1902, vol. Ixxi, pt. i, Extra No. 1. 

- “On the Language of the so-called Kafirs of the Indian Caucasus ’’ : 
JR AS., 1862, Vol. XIX, pp. 1 ff., see p. 7. 

JRAS. 1911. 
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a pure Prakrit dialect, separated from its sister dialects 
since the irruption of Mohamniadan power, in tlie tenth 
century of our era, is of the greatest importance to 
Indian philology”. Tomaschek^ describes the dialects ch' 
Kafiristan as various forms of a pure Pralcrit latiguagp. 
Pie draws attention to the fact that tlie Kfilirs count hy 
twenties and sees herein traces of a non- Aryan substratum. 
Kuhn^ classes the languages in question as a separate 
group within the Aryan languages of India. Biddulph ■* 
is inclined to consider ;^owar and the Katir dialects as an 
intermediate link between Indian and Iranian. Dr. Grierson, 
finally, in his exhaustive monograph^ infers ''tliat tliese 
languages, which I group together under the name of 
' Modern Paisaci ", form a third, independent, branch of the 
great Aryan family, and that they are neitlier Elranian noi“ 
Indian, but something between both. Tliey seem to ha\’e 
left the parent stem after tlie Indo-Aryan languages, liiit 
before all the typical Eranian characteristics, which wr 
meet in the Avesta, had become developed 

In drawing up a Bashgali Dictionary for Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey I have repeatedly been con£ronte<l with 
the question about the relationship of that <lialect to 
other Aryan languages. I have come to the result that 
Dr. Grierson was right in separating Bashgali, and con- 
sequently the whole group, ^ from Indo-Aryan, but I tliink 
that Bashgali is essentially an Iranian dialect and cannot, 

^ Ersch und Gruber, Encyhlopadk, s.v. Kafir. 

^ Berichfce des VII, OrientaIisten-Congre.SBes, Wien, 1888, p. 8i ; 
Album Kern, pp. 221 f. 

® Tribes of the Hindoo Kooali, p, 158. 

^ The Pimca Languages of NortEWestern India. LoruJon, W)il 
Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. viii, see p. iii. 

® Dr. Grierson calls the group Modern Paisaci. This name is hnHod 
on the assumption that the language or languages described by Prakrit 
grammarians under the name of Pai^ac! was spoken on the North' 
Western frontier of India, and derived from tiie same brancjh 
Bashgali and connected languages, I am unable to accept this theory, 
for several reasons which I have set forth in a paper, The Home of PaUdct, 
in the ZDMG. Ixiv, pp. 95 ff. 
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consequently, be derived from a third branch of the Aryan 
family intermediate between Indian and Iranian. The 
other dialects connected with Bashgali are, with the 
exception of Kasmiri, which seems to occupy a position 
apart, insufiiciently known and cannot be so minutely 
analysed as Bashgali. I have therefore thought it 
necessary to publish the materials on which I have based 
my conclusions as to the affiliation of the dialect, separately 
without reference to other connected forms of speech. 
Such a detailed analysis of the individual dialects is the 
necessary preliminaiy to a final classification of the whole 
group. In our case it will also be found of interest 
because it reveals a state of affairs which we can trace 
back to the middle of the second millennium B.c. 

In trying to characterize the philological position of 
a dialect sucli as Bashgali we must keep in mind that 
the various branches of one and the same linguistic family 
are not separated from each other like the branches of 
a tree, and that they have never been absolutely one like 
the stem. The language of the Aryans before they 
separated was probably compai’ativelj^ uniform. There 
were, however, dialectic varieties. When new grammatical 
or phonological developments had been started, they 
spread now in one, now in another direction. The whole 
area was therefore divided up, but not into well-defined 
compartments with marked boundaries and definite 
characteristics. The difierent groups overlap, and one 
feature which may be characteristic of one class is often 
found outside its territory, and is, on the other hand, 
sometimes absent where it might be expected. Thus 
the common change of s to /i in Iranian languages can 
also be traced, outside the Iranian area, in India, ^ while 
I hope to show that there have, from the oldest times, 
been Iranian dialects in which it did not take place., 
vSimilarly, the more modern change of Iranian s (Aryan s) 
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to h is found in Western Indo-Aryan and in Persian, ljut 
not in non-Persian dialects. We cannot, therefore, at tixe 
present day expect to find anything but a co}up!!eat«‘<l 
state of affairs in a border dialect such as Basligali, spoken 
between the territories occupied by two coniK^cted but 
different families. Some features will bo found to point- 
in one and others in another direction. The details 


examined below will, however, show that in most pliono- 
logical features Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages, 
while the chief characteristic in which it follo\vs the. 

Indian tongues as against Iranian can bo traced in an 
Iranian dialect at a very early period. The grainmatical 
system, on the other hand, has been so thoroughly recast, 
both in modern Iranian and in modern Indo-Aryan, that 
it is, in this respect, all but impossible to draw aipy con- 
clusions from the state of affairs in Bashgali at the ])resent 
day. Phonology will therefore prove a safer guide, and 
though I am not able to sketch the histoiw of Basligali 
sounds with anything approaching completeness, 1 think 
it is possible to point at so many certain facts tliat we 
can form a well-founded opinion about the position of the 
dialect within the Aryan family. Full certainty can only 
be obtained when we get fuller materials and more precise 
information about the pronunciation. Colonel Davidson's 
book is, it is true, remarkably reliable, and I liave ovei* , 


and over again had occasion to admire how faithfully lu 3 
tries to reproduce what he has heard. Only a scholar 
with systematical phonetical training is, however, able to 
reproduce the sounds of a strange language with absolute 
certainty. Moreover, the difficulty is, in tlm case of 
Bashgali, enhanced by the great number of loan-words, 
which are often almost impossible to recognize. My own 
knowledge of Iranian languages is, finally, rather limited, 
and I have not been able to explain more than a certain 
portion of the known Bashgali words etymologically, 
I have therefore only aimed at collecting and arranging 
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such certain facts as are apt to elucidate the question 
under consideration, leaving alone words which I cannot 
explain and such features in which Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan languages agree with each other and with Bashgali. 

VOWELS 

The short Aryan ti is often kept unchanged ; thus, 
aiia, tire, cf. Sanskrit agni, lire, dngara, charcoal ; 
otacli, to loose, S. 'uai In many cases, however, it is 
changed to i ; thus, % this, S. aydm ; glr, to count, 
S. ganaya - ; mij, middle, S. mddhya : ivasemd, we will 
halt, but 'ivisilom, I will remain, S. vas. In such instances 
the change may be due to the neighbourhood of an i or y. 
More difScult is the change in % id, or o, I., S. ahdm. The 
vowel of tliis word is probably not exactly like anj^ 
English vowel, because then we could not understand 
why it should be written in such different ways. If it 
actually sounds like an i, we may compare the substitution 
of i for a in new-Persian if the a is followed by an Ji or 
a sibilant. The change of a to i in Indian vernaculars, 
which is already found in the Prakrits, does not seem to 
be of the same kind.^ Still, it is of interest to see tliat 
the use of an i for an old a is most common in Sindhi, 
where we have already found another feature which 
connects the dialect with Iranian, viz. the change of s to 
h. In connexion with the change of a to i, 1 may also 
draw’ attention to the form e^nd, we, S. as77id-, which is 
comparable with Awestan 9hma. 

The i of the base pilt, to fall, is apparently also derived 
from an a, cf. Prakrit to fall It is, however, more 
likely that il in this word represents a Zv vowel, just as 
we find ir for the fi- vowel in ^ira, heart, S. hridaya. Th.e 
Prakrit pad, to fall, has usually been derived from S. 

^ See Pischel, Qrammatih der Prahrit-Spraehen, §101 seq. ; Grierson, 
Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan V^nwccMara, ZDMG. xlix, p. 402, 
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c£, Pischel, § 218. I think that it would be more likely 
to connect it with Bashgali The instances in whieli 

a cerebral is spontaneously substituted for a dental in the 
Prakrits are very few, and they would probably beconi<3 
fewer still if we were better informed about tlui history 
of such words. Thus, Prakrit paddCb, a flag, S. paiakd, 
may owe its d to the word pcUa, to whicli it might liavr 
been put in connexion, and so on. If, therefore, Prakrit 
pad corresponds to Bashgali pilt, it must be separat(‘d 
from S. pat (Greek TTLirrcd), and connected with Liiliuaniaii 
pulu, pdlti, fall. The Prakrit and Bashgali verb then 
contains a suffix t, while the corresponding base in Teutonic 
languages has been increased by adding an n, 

A short Aryan a often becomes o or ti ; thus, uskj), 
horse, S. dsva ; osht, usht, eight, S. aslda ; hnr, ass, 
S. Ididra ; kutoss, says, S. kathaya- (?) ; hor, ear, S. kdrmr ; 
gun, smell, S. gandhct ; chiom, leather, S. chch^man ; 
duts, ten, S. ddm; duit, tooth, S. ddnia\ dun, liandle, 
S. dandd ; pdch,p)dj,pdnj, five, Si.pdncha\ potf, putt, road, 
S. 2 ^dnthds; mdch,mdsh, hut aho mancM, ii\mi,S.m(tmishyd: 
htghd, light, S. laghu ; wosut, spring, S. vasantd. In 
some of these words the o or u perhaps * indicates an 
indistinct vowel. If, however, we compare usht, eight, 
but ashtits, eighteen; suit, seven, but supits, seventeen, 
another explanation presents itself : the difference between 
a and o, u, is perhaps due to a difference in cjuantit}’. 
Words such as ashtits, eighteen, sapits, seventeen, have 
perhaps transferred the accent to the last syllable, and the 
first one has consequently been shortened. Now a long 
Aryan a often becomes d ox o in Bashgali ; thus, kon, 
arrow, S. kdnda; kon, a mine, S. khdni; grom, grdni, 
a village, S. grama ; drds, grapes, S. drakshl ; nom, ndm, 
name, S. ndma ; pdl, ploughshare, S. phdla ; ?jor, a load, 
S. bhard (but barwai, a load-man, a coolie) ; mds, moon, 
S. mcisa ; wot, turn, time, S. vdra. If we consider eases 
such as moch and mancM, man ; dott, tooth, but atir, 
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inside, it becomes probable that the change of a to d 
or 0 is caused by a lengthening of the vowel; and this 
lengthening can, in many cases, be considered as a com- 
pensation for a corresponding shortening of tlie consonantal 
element. Thus, hor, ear, S. kdrna] clutt, tooth, S. ddnta : 
don, Iiandle, S. dandd ; 2^och, five, S. 2^dncha ; suit, seven, 
S. sdpta ; tvosut, spring, S. vasantd, all end in consonants 
which have been simplified by means of assimilation. 
Now it is a well-known fact from Indo- Aryan languages 
that a consonant which has been derived through assimila- 
tion from a consonantal compound, has a strong tendency 
to be shortened, -while, as a compensation, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened. Compare Hindi dg, Prakrit aggi, 
►Sanskrit agni. The Bashgali substitution of o, to for an 
old a can, in some cases, be the result of a similar 
tendency. It should, then, be remembered that the same 
is also the case in Iranian dialects,^ and the substitution 
of an 0 or u for a long d is as much in agreement 
with Iranian as with Indian tendencies, the long a 
being liable to be pronounced as an d or d in all Iranian 
languages. 

The various changes wdiich the old vowels i and u 
undergo in Bashgali have been registered by Dr. Grierson, 
Pisdca Languages, par. 13 tf. I cannot find much in them 
which would help us to better define the position of 
Bashgali within the Aryan family. Attention may be 
drawn to the not infrequent substitution of an 'i-sound 
for an u-sound. Thus pitr and putr, son, S. putrd ; pish, 
flower, S. puslipa ; hid, bd, became, S. hhutd ; hhlm, earth, 
S. bhumi ; misht, hilt, S. mushti. The intermediary step 
between u and i was probably il (the sound in German 
‘‘ Mtihe ”), and this sound is perhaps intended in writings 
such as iash, yazhl, morning, S. ushds ; mioh, face, S. mukha. 
In words such as blmn, earth, S. bhumi ; misht, hilt, 

^ See Qrundrias der iranisckm PhUologie, Bel. I, pt. ii, pp. 22 IT, 

^ See Ontndrks, I, i, pp. 21, 205?, Sjk), -384 > ' < v,,: t 
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S. the change of 'll to i might be ascribed to tlie 

influence of the following i ; in other cases no reason foi* 
the change is apparent. It is of interest for the question 
here under consideriition, that a similar substitution of /' 
for u is quite common in Iranian; compare Persian pisuv 
and imsav, son ; dizh and duzli, bad ; mislik and mu>^hL\ 
musk; and suft, shoulder; surln and s-iirrm, liip; 
Baluchi dU and dut, smoke ; Kurd bin, hiln, base, Persian 
bun] mishk, mouse, Persian mush] Sariqoli ylly, yoke, 
S. ytigd ; Wa;)^i Bit, smoke, Iranian duta ; dir, far, S. dura ; 
Gabri, dir, far, etc.^ 

In the treatment of the vowel ri the Indian and Iranian 
branches of the Aryan family have gone different ways. 
In India the consonantal element was dropped already in 
the Prakrits. Some few instances of the old ri occur in 
Apabhramsa (Pischel, § 47), but such words are certainly 
nothing but learned loans from Sanskrit. An initial ri 
often becomes ri (Pischel, § 56), but even here the forms 
without the r are quite common, and, at least in main' 
cases, older (Pischel, § 57), so that the ^'’-forms may, also 
in such cases, be due to the influence of Sanskrit. The 
state of affairs in modern vernaculars is quite in accordance 
with this conclusion. The old ri-vowel in genuine 
tadbhavas is always represented by one of the vowels 
a, i, or u. 

The history of the W-vowel in Iranian languages is 
quite different, the r-element having, in all dialects, been 
preserved to a considerable extent. In new-Persian ri 
has become nr after labials, t, z, and zIl, and ir after 
other sounds; rid and risk become nl, il, and nsh, wh, 
respectively; and riy becomes ir) thus, yurr, Awostan 
]}erena, full ; hirm, worm, S. hrimi ; mul, wine, cf. 
S. mridv'lka ; mnshta, rubbed, S. mrishfd ; dil, heart, 
S. hr id; fish, thirst, S. trishnd; miryaS, dies, Aryan 
mriyaiiiir In Pashto an old ri is represented by ar, ir, 
1 See Gnmdriss, I, i, pp. 25, 27, 235, 266, 294 f., 384. ^ i, p. 273. 
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iu\ or, before a, it ^ mxA r it beconies f * tliirs, 

mar, cleacl, S. mf&i-; Wf, carried, S. hJvrita ] yazli, bear, 
S. rikslia; Hs/i, pulled, S. krishtd} In Baluchi we find 
ar, ir, ttr, or ci, i, u ; thus, gvarJi), wolf, S. vrika; zirde, 
heart, S. hridaya ; mitrta, dead, S. mritct; adcaQi-vn, I do, 
S. krindmi ; gipta, seized, Awestan g9r9pta ; tmmag, 
thirsty, cf. S. ifi6A??.d Pamir dialects we have 

er, dr, ur, or, dr, el, 6 (before sibilants), while Hi in 
Shighni sometimes becomes ud \ thus, Sariqoli clterm, 
worm, S. krimi; pdrsari, I ask, S. pricJicJilidmi ] zamd, 
heart, S. lirid ; Shighni yursh, bear, S. riksha ; ckudami, 
I did, S. kritd] Wa^^i ^vorz, long, Sdbrihdt; velk, ]ddiiey, 
S. vrikkd? The Caspian dialects have ar, ad and so fortli. 
It will be seen that the prevailing tendency is to retain 
the r-element unless a sibilant follows. 

If we now turn to Bashgali, the state of alFairs is as 
follows. The r-element is well preserved in most cases. 
Thus in %vrikl, zvrigl, iiuraki, fox, cf. S, vrika ; krd, did, 
S. kritd ; m/ru, died, S. onritd ; aiverd, brought, S. dhhr ita ; 
niH, earth, soil, S. mrid; zira, heart, S. hridaya; tarin 
and tar€, thorn-bush, dog-rose, cf. S. trina, English thorn. 
The word /^a/caZ;, cock, cannot therefore well be derived 
from Vedic krikavdku. Like that latter word and like 
English cock it is an onomatopoetic word and belongs to 
the same class as nursery words, which are not, in many 
cases, subject to ordinary phonetic laws ; compare the 
nursery word papa, father, which has kept its p in 
Teutonic languages, while the ordinary word p)dier, wdiich 
is derived from it, has developed into English father. 
Kakak can therefore just as well be compared with English 
cock” as with Vedic krikavdlm. It is a parallel forma- 
tion and not derived from either. The words mri, earth ; 
zira, heart, show that r is also retained befoio an old d. 
The word mol, mal, dirty, is therefore scarcely connected 


^ Grundrisa, I, ii, p. 207. 
Ibid., p. 297. 


Ibid., p. 235. 
^ Ibid., p. 349. 
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with Prakrit maUa (i.e. ^mridila), but rather witli 
S. mala. 

The long fi-vowel is treated in a similar way; thus, 
clrgr^ long, ef. S. cUrghd ; tw, ford, S. tlrtha, Prakrit 
tulia ; %Dishtr, broad, S. vistwna, cf. Awestan stdTdta. 

If the W- vowel is followed by a sibilant, the 'r-elenient 
regulaidy disappears ; thus, islit, spear, S. Tisliti ; hslie, rub, 
S. ghrish ; ksho, drag, S. krish ; back, S. prislithd, 
Prakrit 1 ponisht, forget, S. pramrish ; mizho, tell 

lies, cf. S. mrlslid. The only exceptions from this rule 
which I have noted ai^e krtijd, kruzM, but also hish^ kujln, 
cultivation, cf. S. krishi, ‘parmarsldeU, and p'mishtet'b, 
forgetfully. We may infer that the r-element is still 
slightly sounded in such words. 

The sound represented by ksh in Sanskrit riksha, bear, 
is apparently treated as a sibilant in Bashgali. The usual 
form of this word seems to be Us, Its (Davidson, Nos. 129, 
930, 1123). In one place (1123) we find rits mentioned 
as a parallel form. It is noticeable that Iranian languages 
commonly retain the r-element of the vowel in this word ; 
thus, Persian Shighni yursh. 

Curiously enough the r-element of ri is apparently’' 
dropped also after sibilants ; compare 6'/^.^, horn, S. iriiiga, 
shidl, a jackal, S. srigdld ; shinar, handsome, S. iringdra ; 
■wzmm, to yawn, S. vijrimhk. 

Dr. Grierson ^ mentions various forms corresponding to 
S. oirittd, dance, in which the consonantal element of ri 
has disappeared ; thus, Bashgali nat, not, Kasrniri nads, 
\^ei’on, Wai-ala, Kalasha, Gawar-Bati nat, and so forth. 
All the instances of this cancelling of the r-element belong 
to the base nrit, and it is in disaccord with the common 
tendency in Bashgali and connected languages. The words 
in question must therefore be considered as Indian loan- 
words. With regard to the treatment of the old ri- vowel 
in Bashgali we can accordingly lay down the rule that the 
^ Pimea Lmguages, par. 31 tf. 
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r -element is preserved unless a sibilant follows or precedes, 
i.e. the state of affairs is almost the same as in most 
Iranian languages. 

COlSrSONANTS 

I now turn to the history of the Aryan consonants in 
Bashgali, and begin with the sounds corresponding to the 
surds of the vargas in Sanskrit. 

ARYAN STOPS. The history of stops (surd con- 
sonants) in Indian and Iranian languages differs to 
a considerable extent. In India a new class, the so-called 
cerebrals, has been added to the vargas, and the palatal 
varga has been largely added to from old sibilants. In 
other respects the original Aryan state of affairs has been 
much better preserved than is the case in Iranian tongues. 
In these latter ones the history of the Aryan stops can be 
sketched as follows : — 

Unaspirated voiceless stops {tenues) remain unchanged 
before sonants and after sibilants. In other positions 
they develop into the surd spirants %, s, 6, f. The 
corresponding aspirates become surd spirants, or, after 
sibilants and nasals, unaspirated voiceless stops. 

Unaspirated voiced stops {medice) remain unchanged if 
they are not followed by sibilants, in which case they 
become sonant spirants 7, s, The aspirated voiced 
stops lose their aspiration.^ All the Iranian languages 
point back to such a state of affairs. In order to define 
the position of Bashgali it will be necessary to examine 
the material in some detail. 

The old Aryan h is, on the whole, well preserved. As 
a medial it is often also changed to g. Compare Im, who ? 
what ? S. ha ; hr, to do, S. Icri ; har, kor, ear, S. hdrna ; 
(gom) pok, (wheat) harvest, cf. S. pdka; mdruh, frog, 
S. manduka ; uslipik, wasp ; 'wrilc%,iu'rak% and wrigl, fox, ; 
cf. S. vrika; mukiss and mugiss, he fled, cf. S. omich; 
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2 )agann, get ripe, cf, S. pdhci. The softening of a uiedial /.■ 
to g is also common in Iranian languages such as iiew- 
Pei'sian, Pashto, and the Pamir dialectsd In India a. 
medial h was already dropped in the Prakrit stage. In 
later loan-words it is often softened to in modern 
vernaculars (including the Apabhramsa), 

The old Aiyan Mb is not distinguished from Z;, compare' 
Mir, S. Mbdra ; miok, face, S. muMta, If Md, brand n 
is identical with 8. sdkhd, a medial Mb can be dropped. 
My materials are not, however, sufficient for judging witli 
certainty.;;.' 

A hard spirant y, written M or Mi, occurs in some few 
words. In such cases where the Z:/i has not been under- 
lined in Colonel Davidson s book, it is possible, though not 
likely, that it denotes an aspirated h and not the spirant. 
I have therefore noted such cases in enumerating tlie 
words in which tlie spirant y seems to occur. They ar<‘ 
aftx^, citx^, or atfki, near; x^n, khto; x^inzd and kwnzd, 
a princess ; x^izonn (written Miazonn), treasure ; 
(written Mtozla), a certain vegetable; (written Z7/.cZ), 
sweat; mulx^n (written mulMien), violet; 
rotten; f'xur (written p'Mair), on the top of ; tixelosh 
(written tiMielosli), thou wilt be caught. There cannot 
after this be anj^ ^doubt that the spirant % is occasionally 
heard in BashgalL It is, however, doubtful whether it 
can be considered as a genuine Bashgali sound. Of tlu' 
words enumerated above x^izonn, x^yzla, x^d 

(ef. Wa;?(i omilx^n (said to be Chitrali), iixdh^,^Ii 

(cf. Brahui fiy), are certainly loan-words, and the same is 
perhaps also the ease with the rest. Instances of the us(‘ 
of X l^he same word, such as aitx'i' ^^i-ud a.tfM, 

Xunzd and Jmnzci, seem to show that the voiceless spirant 
y is commonly pronounced as a L Compare also MfbO, 
angry, P. ai-L ; harhiza, melon, P. ; kanak, rope. 
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P. 11:.^-; frdJ,-, loose, P. i.Li, where a k has been 
substituted for a in Persian loan-words, and cld'ri, polo 
ball, wliere kr has not been changed to (c£. S. chakra). 
It does not, therefore, seem as if the hard spirant 
actually plaj^s a r61e in Bashgali phonology. In this 
respect the dialect apparently agrees with Baluchi. In 
the isolated instances 7111670, on the face; biliuy = bilmk, 
much; ehay, ehoy = chak^ low, the spirant has become 
softened. Tlie whole evidence points to the conclusion 
that the spirant % is disappearing, being commonly 
replaced by k. 

The unaspirated palatal r/6 is apparently retained, 
both as initial and as medial ; thus, die, chi, how many ? 
cf. Awestan chidti ; diiom, lesdher, S. chdrmaoi; chitt, 
mind, S. ehittd ; dikri, ei polo ball, cf. S. ehcikrd ; diashton, 
four and four, cf. S. dicdur-: kdcdii, somew cf. S. 

kvachicl ; padi, to cook, S. ypadi ; morch, pepper, cf. S. 
rnaricha; rudi, light, S. rttchi (but also 7'* daylight, 
cf. Persian 7 * 00 ) ; i^iidi, five ; ‘pachits, fifteen, 

S. pd'hchan, pjdndiaclam. Tlie forms pdj, ponp five, 
are, perhaps, Persian loan-words. Compare, however, the 
softening of a medial k to g. In ddo, four; cha-shton, 
four and four ; shtriis, fourteen, ch has become sh before t, 
i.e, a hard spirant has been developed as in Iranian. 

There are no instances of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
chh in my }naterials. The secondary ckdih, chh in 
Sanskrit, is apparently represented by an afiiicata in 
Bashgali ; compare ats, come, edsd, odsi, came, cf. S. 
dgachehha ; tsdive, shade, S. chhdyCt ; watsd, wetsd, wetzd, 
shoe, cf. S. avaehchhada. 

The Aiyan dental stops have developed into two 
different sets of sounds in Indian languages, the so- 
called dentals and cerebrals. Dr. Grierson ^ maintains 
that there is no such distinction between the two groups 


^ PUdca Languages, p. 17* 
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in Bashgali and connected languages, wliere all these 
sounds are, in fact, semi-cerebrals. I am not able to 
add anything to his materials in this respect. I shall 
mention below that there seem to be some cerebral 
sounds in Bashgali, viz. a cerebral r and a cerebral v, 
the latter usually written or y. A cerebral t and 
a cerebral d occur in some few words, viz. ashtar and 
ashtVj hill; idett is heaped up; hiUd, butt (also hiiri), 
rice, bread ; cliattd (also charrd), idiot ; gitu, grafting ; 
gott, a stack of grass ; jtU, a leopard ; pet (and 2W)> 
break ; 2 yutr, son ; rattatt (cf. rdrrd, noise), barks ; 
shury, sport ; adr, box ; adr, yellow ; adrd, pale ; lulerl, 
thundering ; inclron, rainbow ; dach\ thin ; hadr, quick- 
sand; Idel and ladel, lying; peclri and loaclri, axe. It 
will be seen that in most cases the cerebral is found in 
the neighbourhood of an r, and its existence is probably 
due to this fact. In other cases, such as ulett, gif/ii, gotf, 
jtit, we have perhaps to do with loan-words ; cf. Hindi 
(ddl, heap ; goti, grafting ; gat, heap. At all events, 
there is no indication to show that Bashgali has, liki.^ 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, developed two sets out of the 
Aryan dental stops, and it seems to be allowed to deal 
with the sounds noted as dentals and as cerebrals by 
Colonel Davidson as identical. 

The unaspirated t is kept as an initial, and regularlj- 
dropped as a medial. Compare tu, thou, S. tvam; tel, 
oil, S. taild ; tap), tab, heat, S. tdp)as ; troi, tre, thre<‘, 
S. trdyas ; hrd, brother, S. hlirdtri ; givd, went, S. gaid : 
krd, did, S. kritd; lu% blood, S. lohita; ml, self, Lathi 
met] siu, su, sM, bridge, S. sUu; she, shl, cold, S. Mtd; 
shil, shilld, cold, S. Maid ; shild, smallpox, S. Maid ; 
zamdn, son-in-law, cf. S. jdmatri. It will be seen that 
pit becomes p as in Pashto ; cf. Icpd, did ; mpd, died ; 
dwepd, brought (cf. S. abhpita) ; kapo (but also kata), 
knife (Awestan kardta), A final or medial t has apparently 
been preserved or sometimes changed to d, in ut, to use ; 
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'lid, dd, use, advantage; cf. Latin 'wtor, usiis. It is, liow- 
ever, possible that the final t, d of this word has been 
derived from a double consonant. Kilar, cheese, on the 
other hand, is probably an Indian loan-word ; cf. S. kildfa. 

The aspirated voiceless dental stop apparently becomes 
t and is kept as a medial ; thus, Jmtos, saj’s, S. kathaya- ; 
sJiott, oath, S. sapdtha; ta, te, or, S. dtha. None of these 
instances is, however, quite certain. Ill is dropped after r ; 
thus, iur, ford, S. i'MM, Prakrit M/ia. 

The hard dental spirant 0 does not seem to exist in 
Bashgali. A t forming the first part of a consonantal com- 
pound would naturally become such a spirant in Iranian, 
while such compounds are simplified in Indo- Aryan, 
usually so that the t prevails. The different Iranian 
languages have then gone different ways in tlieir treat- 
ment of such compounds. Thus the Iranian 6r (Aryan 
tr) becomes hr, r, or s in Persian, r in Pashto, 6‘ in Baluchi, 
tr in Pamir dialects, and so forth. In Bashgali the t of 
such compounds is well preserved;, compare tre, troi, three; 
trits, thirteen; pitr, ptUr, son; rotr, rotar, night; tu, thou; 
-t%, suffix of the gerund, cf. S. -tv% ; matsa, mats% fish, cf. 
S. mdtsya. Forms such as radar, radhar, night, occur in 
addition to rdtar. They may be loan-words. It is, how- 
ever, also possible that rdtr has become rdtar, and further 
radar ; compare ut and ud, use. It is hard to say which 
sound is meant with the dh in radhar. A dh is also 
written in some few other woi'ds, viz., andhar and andr 
dark ; odh, merciful ; widhar and widar, to fear. Of 
these andhar is probably a loan-word. It can hardly be 
an original word derived from the same Aryan base as 
S. andhakdra, because ndh becomes n in Bashgali. The 
alternative writing of d instead of dh in andr and widar 
seems to show that the sound intended is a d and not the 
soft spirant S. 

In several cases we find a sound marked th, and it 
might be suggested that the hard spirant 6 is meant. The 
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sound occurs as an initial in tl turns, a precipice ; as a final 
in ashtrith, heddmg ; Oairath, nMm of a place. It is 
occasionally used in the suffixes of the second present and 
the gerund instead of the usual ?^ ; thm, 7nrethm}i and 
inretam, I die * widerthum and widarettum, I fear ; 
ividarthl, ^oidherU, and having feared. In the 

base atl, iQ fall, we once find th written ; thus, 
athalon, stones will fall (wrongly translated ‘Hhere is 
a bog ahead of you ” in No. 171). In all other instances 
th is preceded by a sibilant and intei’changeable with t. 
The most comnion case in which this th is used is the 
infinitive termination sf/i (also st) ; thus, Mi-sth, to become. 
Other authorities write st in this form, and there cannot 
be any question but that a voiceless stop and not a spirant 
is meant. Other instances of th stre hosth and tiost, they 
are ; ashth and asfh, but usually asht, they are ; osth and 
aosht, they come ; giran-gusthe, knotted gone, a knot (cf. 
gittan-gtis, got knotted) ; mristh, probably miswriting 
for mrislit, a corpse ; jistha, uncle, probably miswritten 
for jishta, cf. jisht, oldest. It is possible that the h denotes 
a greater emphasis of the off-glide which may, according 
to the personal equation of the hearer, make the impression 
of an aspirated consonant. It is here of interest to 
remember that the result of a compound consonant con- 
taining a sibilant always is an aspirated group in tlie 
Prakrits. 

The Aryan p remains unchanged as an initial ; thus, j)/, 
drink, S. road, S. jydnihds. A medial p lias 

become initial in pi, on, Greek eV/. This preposition 
is very common in Bashgali. Before voiced consotiants 
it becomes &; thus, Vhdi, in the mind; bado, on the hill. 
A final or medial p remains or is clianged to h in tap, 
to bo hot; tCqo, tajn and tab, tahl, hot. It is possible 
that we have here to do with loan - words, and that 
is almost certainly the case with harhosh, cotton, cf, 
S. harpdsa. In other instances a p in such positions 
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seems to have been changed to u’, as in many Iranian 
dialects. This w has then -usually disappeared after 
1 laving darkened the preceding vowel ; compare do, water, 
S. ap ; slid, night, S. hshap ; sliott, oath, S. mpdtha : 
■)um'os, nephew, Persian navdsa (probably a loan-word). 

The aspirated labial stop ph is apparently treated as a p ; 
the only certain instance is pdl, S. phdlci, a ploughshare. 

' The voiceless spirant / does not appear to exist in 
Bashgali. We find an / written in frdk, loose, Persian 
and /aicZa, produced, Persian The usual form 

of this latter word is, however, paidd, and the Persian 
is represented by prang, English. The isolated 
instances of an / accordingly occur in loan-words. In such 
cases where, from an Iranian point of view, we should 
expect an / we always find p. Compare pjre, go, S. ; 
ptd, given, S. ; prezhamd, let us sit, cf. S. '^:)ra + sad ; 

psM, grind, cf. S. pish; pslm, sleep, cf. Awestan hvafs, 
Baluchi vapsag ; sapits, seventeen, S. saptddasa. In sott, 
suit, seven, S. sdptan ; ngutd, took, Awestan g9r9pta} pt 
has become it, t, as in Indian. 

It will be seen that in the treatment of voiceless stops 
Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages in so far as it 
does not appear to possess any aspirates, and also in 
preserving several consonantal compounds. There are 
some few traces of spirants developed from such stops. 
In most cases, however, where such spirants are used in 
Iranian, Bashgali retains the old stops, and it is, at the 
present state of our knowledge, impossible to decide 
whether this state of things is inherited from the Aryan 
period as in Indian, or a secondary development as in 
Baluchi. 

A peculiar interest attaches itself to the treatment 
of voiced stops in Bashgali. Dr. Grierson mentions 

^ Compare Baluchi gipta as to the cancelling of the r- element of the 
/•'i-vowel. 

“ Pi&dca Languages, p. 3. 
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as a characteristic feature of the languages grouped 
together by him as Pisaca languages the hardening 
sonants. So far as I can see, this only applies to loan- 
words, and in that case it does not signify more than 
e.g. the common Indo-Aryan adaptation of English lord 
in the form Idt, Such cases of interchange between voiced 
and voiceless stops only show that the aspiration of surds 
is different in the borrowing language and in the tongue 
from which the loans have been made. Dr. Grierson also 
gives some instances of the same hardening in indigenous 
words, viz., Bashgali shuwa, alive ; sJm, life, which he 
connects with S. jw; Shina t-am, I do, identified with. 
S. dhd”, and Waiala yip, tongue, S. jihvd. I do not think 
that any conclusions can be based on such stray instances, 
some of which can also be explained otherwise. Bashgali 
shU, life, occurs in Colonel Davidson’s book in one 
sentence (No. 803), ikm td slm ness, in her (the dead 
woman) there is no life. Here slm can just as well 
correspond to S. svdsa, breath, and shtmd, which does not 
occur in Colonel Davidson’s sentences, would naturally 
be derived from s/m. Shina t-am, I do, can also b(:‘ 
connected with S. tan, and the various forms of the word 
‘‘ tongue ” in Indo-European languages difier so much, from 
each other that none of them can well be used alone to 
prove the existence of phonetic laws. So far as I can 
see, all the evidence available from certain forms in 
Bashgali is to the effect that voiced stops are never 
hardened unless they are immediately followed by liard 
sounds. On the other hand, several instances have been 
quoted of the opposite change, the softening of hard 
consonants. 

The details which follow will show how tlie old Aryati 
voiced stops have been developed in Bashgali. It will hr 
most practical to deal with the unaspirated ones first and 
to discuss the aspirated mediae apart from them. 

A g is kept as an initial and, apparently, dropped 
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when mediaL Compai'e gu, to go, S: ga ; gdOy t^^ S. go\ 
gun, smell, S. gandhd ; glr, count, S. gmi ; groin, 
^ mm, village, S. grama] grish, noon, S. grishmA; garo, 
eclipse, >S. grdha ] shidl, jackal, S< srigdld ; cits, come, 
S. dgachohha C^). 

The voiced spirant 7, written gh, occurs in some few 
words. I have already mentioned that it has been 
substituted for a voiceless stop in hiliuy, biliulc, much ; 
eJidy, choy, chak, low ] muyo, on the face (muk). It 
further occurs in loan-words such as U 7 , water (Bashgali 
do); aoydn, an Afghan; chArdy, a lamp; zuy (written 
migh), a yak (Tibetan gyag). The other instances of the 
use of this 7 in Colonel Davidson’s materials are charay, 
foolish (No. 87, cf. cliarrd, chaUd, foolish) ; masfwyott, 
he became angry (No. 45, cf. onasJni, ungev)] widey; 
fear (No. 458, cf. widar, to feax') ; vrdyutMis, T have 
received ; vrdyiUtasd, hast thou received I vrdyalam, 
I shall receive (No. 1136 ). Of these the final 7 of 
charay nxid mashoy(-ott) is derived from an old k; 
comj)are the Persian suffixes -a, -dk, -dy, etc. The final 
7 of m6?<37 seems to denote a rough r, while the base 
vrdy is probably connected with ngd, take. This verb 
is probably a compound of the base grahh ; compare the 
past tense ngutd, Awestan gBrojyta, Baluchi gipta. Yrdya- 
is then perhaps comparable to forms such as bragom 
instead of ba-grom, in the village, and derived from 
a ^va-yra. If so, we must infer that gr originally became 
yr, and that the 7 has been kept on account of the 
transposition of the r ; gram, village, shows that the old 
gr has finally been restored. This would point to the 
conclusion that the use of voiceless stops in such positions 
where we would, from the point of view of Iranian 
phonology, expect spirants, is also a secondary develop- 
ment and comparable to the state of affairs in Baluchi. 

The Aryan soft palatal 3 is retained as an initial and 
dropped as a medial ; thus, jasht, eldest, S. jyeshtha ; b% 
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seed, S. hija, Baliichi Mj, Compare also tlie reiiiarks 
about the soft palatal sibilant below. 

Tlie voiced dental stop d likewise remains as an initial 
and is dropped as a medial. Compare dl, sky, S. dyaus : 
do% dul, arm, hand, S. dos; del, gift, S. dthia: d(m, 
handle, S. dandd; dttsh, fault, S. ddslta; dott^, ten, 
S, ddkt ; dron, bow, S. druna ; dros, grape, S. drahslta ; 
du, door, S. dvdv ; two, S. dvau ; a, to go up, S. uxi-i ; 
mri, earth, soil, S. mrid: sit, S. ni-sJiid; po, pix, 

foot, S. ; y iv, eo, eat, S. ad ; keteki, sometimes, 

S. kvachid ; give, S. pra-cld ; ewa, heart, S. hridaya 
dits, twelve, S. dvddaki ; trits, thirteen, S, trdyddakt ; 
shtrits, fourteen, S. chtUurdasa ; pachits, fifteen, S. y)dncha- 
dakt, and so forth. The final ts of these last words is 
derived from Aryan s and not from -dak > <ls- > -ts- ; 
compare dots, ten, S. ddsa. In vidar, vidhar, to fear, the 
preservation of the d is perhaps due to the existence of 
a base dao\ 

Ed becomes r; thus, mar, shampoo. A similar develop- 
ment must probably have taken place in guv, sugar, 
S. guda, if this word is not an Indian loan-word. Before 
a voiceless stop d becomes t ; thus, ptd^, given, S. prdtta ; 
te, ete, give, from ^dta^ cf. S. dattd. In other positions the 
d remains, and atamsh, to bite, to sting, cannot there£oi*e 
be derived from the base dams, but might be compared 
with English sting, Old Norse stinga. 

The sound written dk has been referred to above in 
discussing the voiceless dental stop t. 

The Aiyan h is treated like other voiced unaspirated 
stops, i.e. it remains as an initial and is dropped as 
a medial; thus, hi, seed, S. htja; bdi, mind, S. huddhi; 
ku, hump, cf. S. kubjd, English hump. In two cases 
(Nos. 526 and 672) we find bapd% in the mind, instead 
of the common babdi, but this cannot be anything but 
a miswriting. 

The state of affairs in Eashgali with regard to 
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ixnaspirated voiced stops is accordmgiy the same as m 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars and as in the Caspian dialects 
otV the Iranian family. ^ W shall now see how the Aryan 
voiced aspirates have developed in the dialect. 

Colonel Davidson (preface, p. xi) draws attention to th<_^ 
fact that some few examples of aspirates occur in his 
sentences. At the same time he reminds us that 
Dr. Trumpp and Sir G. Robertson denied the existence 
of aspirates in the language. The latter added that he 
had found it impossible to get his Kafirs to pronounce the 
English /l Colonel Davidson’s materials seem to confirm 
this statement. An A occurs in the beginning of the 
interjections Ac and /lai, and, cockney way, in some words 
which usually begin with a vowel, such as hdu, earnest : 
/ia-iss, has come (hsiBe a); hatty there (pronominal base a); 
host, hosthy are (base as) ; further, in borrowed words such 
SL8 Hindustan, "ELin^ hinjit, tamarisk; Imkm, 

command; host handkerchief (“hand” is dasht). 

In none of these cases the h seems to belong to the dialect. 
A final h is also sometimes written, ajxparently without 
any justification ; thus in boh, to become (No. 43), base 
bu ; billoh, will become (p. 20, usually buld) ; ndh, male 
(Nos. 675, 680, 682, p. 1, instead of nai ) ; noh, not 
(Nos, 43, 277, pp. 61, 62, usually na)] karoh, in(?) 
(No. 235). About oneh, mist, see below. Finally, a medial 
h occurs in borrowed words such as bihisU, heaven ; 
mehar, Mehtar ; mihrbdnl, kindness. So far as I can 
see, it is quite certain that Bashgali does not possess an 
indigenous h. This conclusion is further strengthened by 
a consideration of the history of the Aryan aspirated voiced 
stops, which, as a general rule, lose their aspiration in 
Bashgali. 

The Aryan gh becomes y and pi becomes j ; thus, drgr, 
long, S. dlrghd ; higd, light, S. laghu ; jar, kill, S. luin. 
In hshe, rub, S. ghrish, the aspirate gh has become 
hardened before the voiceless spirant sh, , , T£ hoshtisth, 
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to be frost-bitten, has anything to do with S. fZa/c to 
burn, it must be compared with Px^akrit (vi)ad^ui mA not 
with S. dagdhd, i.e. its final consonant is an Aryan zh and 
not a gh. Compare spirants below. 

Aryan dh becomes d as an initial; thus, diion, smoke, 
S. dlmmd ; dor, to endure, S. dhri. Similarly cZ represents 
an Aryan ddh in hid%, mind, S. buddhi. A medial dit, 
preceded by a vowel, by an oi or an r, seems to be 
regularly dropped ; compare ushd, medicine, S, oshadhi ; 
lui, blood, S. Idhita ; gtm, smell, S. gandhd ; war, grow, 
base vardh. Words such as hand, imprisoned ; artidr and 
aiidhar, dark, are perhaps loan-words ; cf. gun, smell. 
I am unable to make anything out of the forms nnish, 
mlsli, mizhu, onich, onij, mijn, mizhu, onijlm, middle. 
If they are connected with S. Armenian onej, 

the forms with sh and ch must be due to misunderstanding 
or perhaps to a confusion with with. In this 

connexion I may also mention the curious forms ;;<e, and, 
cf. Vedic ddha; jii, daughter, ct SAduhitri; zu, milk, 
cf. S. dugdhd] jijil, loose, cf. S. MhAld, where a dental 
has apparently been replaced by a j, I am not, however, 
able to explain any of these forms. 

An initial Aryan bh becomes A ; thus, has, flame, S. bhds ; 
bn, to become, S. bhtt ; bamo, hornet, cf . S. bhramard ; 
bor, load, S. bhdrd; brd, took away, cf. S. bhritd; bra, 
brother, S. bhrdtri. In the face of all these forms the 
isolated blnm, bhiom, earth, ground, S. bl tdmi, tamiot be 
correct, but must owe its h to its similarity with the 
Indian word with which it has unconsciously been con- 
founded in the mind of the hearer. 

An Aryan hh between vowels apparently becomes w, as 
in Iranian ; thus, dwar, bring, S. d-bkri ; awlzh, necessitj^, 
S. ^abMkshd, cf. apekshd. This w haB boon transferred to 
tlxe uncompounded base in wi, beat, cf. S. hhid and 
Old Slavonic bidi, beat; wal, say, cf. S. bhan; cf. also 
vrdya, to get, which perhaps corresponds to S. ahhi-grahh 
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In some cases a medial hli has apparently disappeared ; 
compare g'ctro, eclipse, S. grdha; gioru, dee^, S, gcthhvrd ; 
gaiet, gaiesth, to seize; gaiti, having taken ; gai€, take, 
cL S, grabh, grah. 

It will be seen that, on the whole, Bashgali follows the 
Iranian languages in discarding the aspiration of stops. 
We shall see below that the same disaspiration is also 
carried through in the case of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
sibilant zh. 

ARYAN NASALS, The guttural nasal n in Aryan 
languages only occurred before guttux^als. I have not 
come across any example which sho’ws how it is treated 
in Bashgali if it is followed by a voiceless guttural. 
A voiced guttural, on the other hand, disappears, and iig 
becomes fi- (written vig) ; thus, rcm, colour, S. ranga; and, 
tire, S. agni, oi. Angara \ aiiiir, finger, cf. S. anguli ) 
shinar, pretty, S. sringdra. In an%, side, n is written 
instead, if this word is connected with S. Aiiga. 

The only instances of an Aryan n in Bashgali occur 
before ch, where the nasal seems to be regularly dropped ; 
compare foch, pucli, pdj, five, S. ; pachita, fifteen, 

S. 2^^'dchadaki. The form five, which occurs in 

Nos. 69, 969, 1058, is probably a Persian loan-word. 

The most common Aryan nasal was the dental n. In 
Bashgali it remains unchanged as an initial ; thus, nom, 
■ndm, name, S. ndma ; non, nine, S. ndva ; non, mother, 
cf. S. nand. A single uncompounded n between vowels is 
regularly cerebralized, and this cerebral n is then written 
> ; thus, kdr, blind, S. kd/)id ; glr, count, S. gan ; jar, kill, 
S. han ; zdr, know, S. jdnati ; shtdr, to utter inarticulate 
sounds, S. Stan; shtdr, a thief, S. stend. The cere- 
bralization does not appear to take place if an r precedes ; 
compare dron, bow, S. dru^ ; zar%n, yellow, S. harind ; 
tarln, tarl, thorn, cf. S. In some cases such an n 

apparently sounds simply as a nasalization of the preceding 
vowel ; compare dd, gift, S. ddnd; datzie, right, S. ddkshiria ; 
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shb, food, S. dktna. Sometimes also n is written instead ; 
thus, zdn, knee, S. jdmc ; zidn, damage, harm, S. jyO-ni ; 
and in a few cases n and “r are written in one and tin* 
same word ; thus, ilird and mm, eaten ; pcmner (parmir) 
and pcmneri, small, boy. It therefore seems as if tlu* 
sound is not always quite distinct. There cannot, ho^^^evcr, 
be any doubt about the general tendency to cerebral ize 
such, an rn This is of some interest. We know that in 
the Indian Prakrits the cerebralization of a dental n is 
a very common feature, and that something still more 
analogous is found in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Marathi, Rajasthtoi, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Sindhi have all 
preserved an initial n unchanged, while a single medial ih 
becomes an n. Dr. Grierson has been good enough to 
inform me that the pronunciation of this n becomes more 
and more cerebral as we go westwards, and that it goes 
still further west into Pashto. In eastern languages, such 
as Hindi, Bihari, etc., on the other hand, the cerebral n is 
not used. Tliere is accordingly a parallelism between 
these Indo-Aryan vernaculars and Bashgali in this respect. 
And this parallelism becomes still more significant if we 
recall the fact that the same Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
which change a single medial n to n have a medial n in 
the place of the double n of the Prakrits, resulting frouj 
a Sanskrit conjunct of which n is a member’'.^ Tlie same 
is the case in Bashga-li ; compare ano, food, S. cmina; mcvv, 
mean, S. many a-] vina^ beaten, cf. S. hlivn-nd] 
make, Old Norse vinoia ; lean, laugh, Persian 
We thus see how a phonological tendency spreads over 
territories which do not all fall under one and the saim^ 
linguistic family, while, on the other hand, it does not 
affect all the dialects of the same family. 

It has been mentioned above that an old iiy becomess 
n while nch becomes ch in Bashgali. The obvious inference 
is that a nasal is dropped before a voiceless stop while it 
^ See Bhandjukar, JBBBAS., xvii, pj>. 1651 
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remains before a voiced one, wliicli tlien itself disappears. 
This inference is made almost certain by considering tlie 
combinations of a dental n and a dental stop. and n/A 
become t, while nd and ndh become n; com 
lung, S. cmtoxc: didt, tooth, B. dcmta \ wosut, Bering, 
S. vascmtd; ptitt, road, p>dntlids ] Icon, arrow, ; 

don, handle, S. davdd; m(cZ?wi), Indra (bow), rainbow, 
cf. S. indra(-dJian'Ush) ] Ion, sls^ve, Persian ; Mno, 
tree, S. shandhd] gun, smell, S. gandhd. 

The Aryan m remains unchanged as initial and as 
medial ; compare manshl, man, S. mamishyct ; noon, name, 
S, oidma. It is of interest to note that the base on/nv, to 
say, which became Aril in Sanskrit, retains its on in 
Bashgali ; compare Jcai what dost thou say ? 

kai oncwnazoiMa, thou wast saying something. Mhh 
becomes on\ thus, OLZzaon, ydjwm, B. vijodonbh; shtoooi, 
a tree, S. staonbha. 

Ill all compounds containing a nasal and a voiced 
consonant the nasal alone remains. This state of affairs 
is comparable to the disappearance of the last pai*t of 
consonantal compounds in Caspian dialects.^ 

ARYAN SEMIA^OWELS. The initial Aryan is well 
preserved in Bashgali as in non-Persian Iranian languages, 
while in India it has commonly developed into a ;y. 
Compare yua, grass, S. ydvasa : yaonna, double, cf. 
S. ydma. As in the Pamir dialects, a y is often also used 
prothetically before initial vowels ; thus, yo, eo, one, 
Awestan aewa ; yuo% down, S. dva ; yazh, iash, morning, S. 
uahda ; yusht, lip, S. oshtha. Writings such as zuy, a yak 
(Tibetan gyug) ; zhut% and yolt%, having eaten, seem to 
show that the pronunciation of the y is rather emphatic. 
After consonants ya is apt to become i\ thus, aaki, mouth, 
S. asyd ; matsi, fish, S. ondtaya. 

The Aryan 7' is well preserved ; compare o'^och, light, 
S. rdcM; ran, colour, S. raiiga ; rotr, night, S. rdtri] dr, 

^ Bee Qnmdrim, b n? p- k ’ * v'. 4. ' ' k' ' 
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chest, S. 'liras', Imr, ass, S. khdra; diirc^ hor, 

load, S. hhdrcL A medial or final s is, howeveiv liable to be 
dropped; compare awe SLiad bring, ; du, dooi\ 
S. dvar; dar, ddo, wood, S. d&ru; sii, sai, se, sun, S. s€mi ; 
shai, she, head, S. siras ; sus, sister, S. svdsri', shto, iom\ 
S. cliaivdrL Consonantal compounds containing an r. are 
as a rule simplified in such a way that the r disappears in 
Indian languages. In Iranian, on the other hand, the r is 
to a great extent preserved. The same is the case in 
Bashgali. If the r follows a stop, this latter sound is 
not changed to a spirant as in many Iranian tongues. 
Compare chkrl, a polo ball, cf. S. chakra; g^rom, village, 
S. grama; jerik, shame, S. hrika; troi, three, S. trdyas; 
trits, thirteen, S. trdyddasa ; atur, lungs, S. antra ; dron, 
bow, S. druna; dros, grape, S, dr dkshd ; 'priisht, bed, 
S. pror, wound, S. prciMra ; hrd, brotlier, 

S. bhrdtri. Note also g^aro, eclipse, S. grAlia; gaif/i, 
having seized, cf. S. grihUvd ; ngd, take, S. grah ; sangd, 
liear, S. sam-grah. It is of interest that the r has also 
disappeared in Baluchi gi 2 ^ta, Caspian Central dialects 
gaft, seized. 

R is also retained as the first member of a compound ; 
cf . drgr, long, S. dlrghd. If the last part of the compound 
is a dental, it regularly disappears. Compare krd, done, 
S. kritA ; karo (and kato), knife, Awestan Ixmta ; glr, 
knot; giran-gusthe, a knot (but also knotted), 

cf. S. grath; tur, ford, S. UrthA, Prakrit tiiha; koru, kur, 
mud-stream, cf . S. Imrdama ; mar, shampoo, S. mard : 
v)ar, grow, S. vardh ; toarl, word, cf. Lat. verbtim ; kor, kar, 
ear, S. kArna ; par, leaf, S. parnA ; pari, full, S. pi'^lrriA ; 
wishtr, broad, S. visUrna, In the face of such instances 
it is probable that son, gold, is an Indian loan-word. 
Similar changes are also fo.und in Iranian languages : 
cf. Grimdriss, I, ii, pp. 53, 207, 304, etc. 

It is uncertain how tlie compound rp was treated. The 
only example I have found, karbosh, cotton, S. harpasa, 
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is probably a Persian loan-word. jSm seeins to become 
as in India; cl leather, hamoihovnet, 

cl S. hhrammxL iulr, want, is therefore probably 
S. kary&, 

i2 is often marked as a cerebral. I am not, however, 
able to find any rules regulating the matter. Occasionally 
we find one and the same word written sometimes with an 
r and sometimes with an r; thus, azidr and hail- 

storm ; ihfii and urUy headman; brd and fern, brother; 
fern and fern, took off ; cZur and dur, bent ; d^^gr and drgr, 
long; fearfenr, abroad ; feacZtlr, far off; koTf and /tor, crow; 
mcLTl and mar l money ; onidri and mdro%y stick ; pror and 
pror, wound ; shirmr and shcmiiVy numb ; tarl and tarlUy 
thorn, etc. Sometimes also r interchanges with t or 
thus, karo and katOy knife; j9er, prel and pet, break; 
chaff d and cliattd, idiot \ rnrn, noise; raUatty barks, etc. 

The cerebral r occurs in all positions, as an initial, 
however, only in very few words, viz^y fanzamiy he shakes 
(but ra^i 0 ol shaking with fever, feverish) ; ranzdo, fanze% 
shake; ra#ai51 he baiks; yellow. It is used as 

a final in words such as afmr, return ; azhir and azldr, 
hail (S. dsdra); urr, wing, chakor ; t^feser, calf (cf. S. 
vatsd)] her, her, foolish; /mr, chicken; /cilr, pigeon ; puffy 
smallpox ; shify crop ; sharr, goat ; shurr, -waistband ; tor, 
ruin; war, see (cl opdco). In widely, fear (No. 458), the 
7 probably denotes a very rough r ; cf. widerasth, to fear. 
The cerebral r is also used as a medial between vowels ; 
thus, dfiy papnif and parmer, mafif, boy (cf. parmen, 
small); am, silver; arin, narrow; afar, tight; bafd, 
plough ; feafl blacksmith ; feof, bur^, bread ; dura, dufu, 
blunt; /cam, trunk; karru, root; kird, shield; pare, 
veranda ; pdffo, apple, etc. We also find r combined with 
other consonants ; thus, gidfy sheaf ; kadr, quicksand 
digf% shirt ; mra, died ; mriy earth ; wotfiss, is lying 
parche (and parchev), polo-stick, polo ; udefl, thunder 
arsett, they are lowing ; kaptd, fat ; shuftf, sport ; amdrt 
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pomegranates; duriva, musician; hmnvd, strong. An 
aspirated r apparently occurs in derJo, surprised ; 
letter; w is! lirivorh {dbl&o iidz}iirivo7*), '&gme. Such words 
are, however, scarcely indigenous Bashgali words. 

There cannot, after all, be any doubt that Bashgali 
possesses a cerebral f. The use of this sound as an 
initial and in cases where it must be derived from an 
Aryan r (e£. azhir, hail, S. dsdra \ war, see, Greek 6pdm\ 
mra, died, base mri; mri, earth, S. onrid) shows that it 
is not comparable with the cerebral r of Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. In mm, died, S. mritd ; mr% earth, S. mrid, 
we have the same development of a cerebral n from r 
and a dental as in Pashto. 

Finally, I may also mention the apparent interchange 
of r or r and w ; thus, zvagaeM^ ragacM, and awegttch/i„ 
askest; ivascmristai and wasnwestai> they are gathered. 

R and I are, broadly, distinguished as in Indian; com- 
pare, however, iveU ask for (cf. S. vri) ; o/fmr^ finger, 
S. angidi] garak, neck, S. pare//., burn, S. phinh; 

im\ weigh, S. iid ; /mrr, bald, S. htdva, etc. Of compounds 
containing an old / we may note pilt, fall, Prakrit par/; 
mil, speak, S. bhem. 

An initial v is kept in Bashgali as in Western Indian 
and non-Persian Iranian dialects, a new example of what 
we have seen above, that a certain characteristic does not 
pervade the whole territory of one linguistic family, but 
does, on the other hand, extend into the area of another 
family. Compare uw, wind, rheuma, S. vayd or vaftt : 
won, prepare, S. van, Hindi banana ; ica.s, wls, to remain, 
to spend the night, S. ra.s* ; ivds, day, S. vtmmi ; vxmni, 
spring, S. vamnta\ wish, poison, S. vislui] wissl, udfsJ, 
twenty, S. vimsati; visM, neiglibour, cf. S. vem; veb 
time, S. v&d. The substitution of h in bosnl, spring 
(No. 831); ba-ben, in the forest (No. 129); hmme id, thc^ 
same (No. 1712), S. vAna, is a strong indication that these 
words are borrowed. If utser, calf, is connected with 
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S. vatsd, we have a case of a kind of samjjrasCvrana. 
It is possible that it is due to the neighbourhood of 
a sibilant. Similarly, t?i is apparently dropped in slairfr, 
sport, Persian hishgard^ Velilevl^id^^ compare also 
osM, to knit, and S. visMv, 

A final t’ and a v between vowels and in consonantal 
compounds regularly disappear ; thus, and shew, sew, 
S. ; n-oi, new, S. ndva: non-, iime, S. ndva‘, dar, 
brother-in-law, S. devctra ; parosli, belt, cf. S. pariveshfana ; 
slm, rose, cf. S. sevati ; tu, thou, S. tvam ; sJito, four, 
S, chatvdri; termination of the gerund, S. -ivi; dd,, 
door, S. cZrdr; du, du%, two, S. dvmo, dve; dits, twelve, 
S. dvddasa ; dur, dur, bent, S. dhvri ; cf. shU, shus, breath, 
life, S. svdsa \ sns, shier, S. svdsri. Similar features 
are found in Persian^ and other Iranian languages. In 
wd, down, S. dva, a medial lu has become initial. 
Another form of this word is i/'il, from (m (cf. Latin cm) 
with a prothetic y. 

ARYAN SIBILANTS. In the treatment of sibilants 
the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryan family 
have gone widely different ways. In India the number 
of voiceless sibilants has been reduced to one, and con- 
sonantal compounds containing a sibilant are simplified 
in such a way that the sibilant di.sappears after aspirating 
the consonant. The voiced sibilants have disappeared or 
been changed in various ways. In Iranian languages an 
unprotected dental 8 becomes /t; 6V becomes s in non- 
Persian dialects and s or h in Persian ; sh is well 
preserved ; sometimes, however, it is confounded with s 
in non-Persian dialects,^ and sometimes also in Persian,^ 
The sibilants are well preserved in compounds, and the 
voiced sibilants have not disappeared. 

In most of these features Bashgali marches with Iranian 
as against Indian languages. There is one important 
exception : the dental s is retained and not changed, to h 
^ Omvdrias, I, ii, pp. 51, 298. ® Ibid., p. 416. , ® Ibid., p. 86. 
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as is the case in all Iranian languages.^ Colonel Davidson 
does not distinguish more than two voiceless sibilants, 
a dental s and a cerebral or palatal sh. The latter sign, 
however, perhaps denotes two sounds, an s and an sA, for 
we often find ts or similar writings instead of an original £ 
All these sibilants have a strong tendency to be softened, 
i.e. pronounced with voice. There is, however, in this 
respect considerable confusion, and the materials available 
are not sufScient for laying down definite rules in every 
respect. The difficulty of noting down the sounds of 
a stranofe languao^e like Bashgali is so considerable that 
we cannot expect tlie orthography in a pioneer work like 
Colonel Davidsons to give an absolutely adequate image 
of the actual sounds. Still, it will be possible to define 
the position of Bashgali within the Aryan family, as 
evinced by its treatment of the Aryan sibilants, with 
comparative certainty. 

The Aryan s as an initial is represented by a sound 
which is written sh, and which may be a cerebral or 
a palatal sibilant. Compare she, sh/I, cold, S. sitd ; sh J, 
horn, cf. S. sringa, Awestan srw, srwd, Greek /cepa^; shidl, 
jackal, S. srigald; shall, rise, S. Sdli; shil, cold, S. sitalcK 
A voiced zh is apparently used instead in zh/l, black, 
cf. S. sydma ; zhnclii, grievest, cf. S. mch. The etymology 
of these two words is not, however, certain. Instead of sh 
we sometimes also find ts] thus, tsd, branch, of. S. idklai ; 
tsuie, empty-handed, S. swnyd] tsir, head, S. siras; fsilf, 
dung, cf. S. In addition to tsir we also find sir, 

head, and a dental 8 also represents an initial Aryan s in 
(host)siism, a (hand)kerchief, but this word is almost 
certainly a loan-word. 

A medial s similarly becomes sometimes sh, zh, and 
sometimes ts, ch, or s ; compare kshul, clever, S. husala ; 

^ Dr. Grierson’s remark {Pimca Languages, p. ISl) that the prerfcrvaUon 
of s in Iranian is typical of the non-Persian dialects, does not refer to 
the Aryan s, but to the Iranian a derived from Aryan .s. 
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■posh, trap, S. p&sa \ sho, isltd, food, S. dkina ; nash, nazh, 
and nadh, to spoil, to loose, S. nas\ dots, ten, S. dam ; 
witst^ Sbiid wissly twenty, S. vimsati ; dits, twelve, 
S. dvadako; tHtSy thivteen, S, ti-^dyddasa, 

There are only very few examples in my materials of 
consonantal compounds of which a palatal s originally 
formed part. An Aryan sr becomes c/?- or zh in adui, 
tear, S. asru ; ozham, to rest, S. visram. Sv apparently 
becomes shp (ct Iranian ; thus, ushp, horse, S. dhxi. 
In 6*/m, sA/ils, breath, sigh (cf. S. svas, svdsd), we j)robably 
have a representative of an older msh ; cf. Baluchi sah. 

The cerebral sh is very well preserved. Between 
vowels, however, it often becomes 0 /^. (also written j) ; 
thus, shti, six, S. shash; shets, sixteen, S. iddam; kshe, rub, 
S. ghr-ish ; ksho, drag, S. Jcrish ; grind, S. ; dusJ/, 
fault, S. dosha ; ushd, tizhd, medioine, S^ Oshadhi; iash, 
yazlvl, morning, S. ushds ; nisMy nizM, nij% sit, S. nisMd : 


misJio, onizho, mijo, lie, cL S. mfishd. In tits, chaff, 
S. tiisha; onussd, mussit, muzza, mouse, S, mioshilca, there 
is apparently a confusion of a and sIl Similar features 
are also found in Iranian languages.^ In oyiosh, modi, 
mandii, manji, mun, S. the actual sound 

cannot be fixed with certainty. 

As in Iranian tongues, the cerebral sh is also generallj^^ 
kept as first part of consonantal compounds. The second 
component of such compounds, on the other hand, is often 
dropped, as is also the case in Iranian languages.^ 

An Aryan ksh becomes di, ts (tz), and sh, axid it does 
not seem to make any difference whether this ksh repre 
sents an Indo-European qs or ks. Compare adte, eye, 
S. dkshi, Awestan ashi ; Icaekkrwi, armpit, cf. S. kdksha 
Aw. kasha ; ndiar, empty out, S. ut-kshar ; mardti 
(i.e. mddil), honey, mdcherik, bee, cf. S. mdkshikd, 
mdkshika, Aw. maxshi ; its, bear, S. riksha, Aw. ar9sha 
datzie, right, S. daJcshiiia, Aw. dashina ; aish, investigation, 
^ See Grundriss, I, ii, p. 416. ^ Ibid., pp. 354, 416. , , 
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S. ikslta, Aw. aesha ; shosh, witness, S. sdlx'shln ; ashu, ardie^ 
a bull, S. likslimi, Aw. 'W'^^shan ; niglit, S. ksha{[}, 
Aw. S- drakska, s has been used 

instead, perhaps under the influence of the preceding r. 

Sht is, as a rule, kept as sht : compare spear, S. r ishti ; 
osht, asht, eight, S. ashta4 ; iwhtar, shtiir, S. lUh fra : 

yivsht, lip, S. oshtha; jasM^ jisM, S, jyhJdha; 

misht, hilt, S. miishtl. The t of this compound is 
occasionally dropped ; thus, jasA tott, elder father, paternal 
uncle (No. 1673), cf. jasht, eldest; parosh, belt, cf. 
S. pariveshtancL In pU, back, S. prishthd, ^'prishfM, the 
dropping of the sh is due to the shortening of the word 
caused by the accent. Cf. hd%, mind, S. huddhi, 

Slvp and slim are simplified to sli or zli\ thus, pisk, 
pizk, flower, S. p>iishpa ; grlsh, noon, S. griskmd; ska, 
you, S. yicskme, Aw. 

An initial Aryan s, which is changed to a^n h in Iranian 
languages, remains in Bashgali ; thus, so, well, sti ; 
sii, s-m, bridge, S. setu; sTi, sai, se, sun, S. sura, ^ suryap 
min, army, S. send, sainya ; sott, suit, seven, S. saptd ; 
sapits, seventeen, S. saptddasa. Sometimes, however, it 
becomes sh, i.e. it is treated like the palatal 6* ; thus, sJm, 
sew, S. sw ; slm, rose, cf. S. sevati ; shido, saw, cf, Latin 
securis ; sliosli, witness, cf . S. sdkshin. 

A final s is sometimes dropped; thus, do%, dul, arm, 
hand, S. dos, doshdn ; s/m, shiis, breath, life, cf . S. svas ; 
iasJi, yazhi, morning, S. uskds] or, chest, S.tiras. Usually, 
however, a final s remains ; compare bus, flame, S, bkds ; du^, 
yesterday, S. kyas', has, cough, S. has; onds, moon, S. ondf<; 
was, to sta 3 ^ to spend the night, S. vas, llie final s of 
the base as, to be, occurs in many different forms ; compare 
edsam, adzum, ashion, assum, azzmn, I am ; aski, (^.shish, 
assi, aasish, art ; ass, ess, oss, az, azz, is ; assmrdsk, azzam isk, 
we are; azdr, you are ; asht, etc., they are. The commonest 
forms are s and 0 , and, before i and t, sh. It is possible 
that forms such as edsam do not correspond to S. dsmi, 
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but contain an old suffix si; ; compare Prakrit ae/uMai isd 
A medial s is treated in the same way, i.e. it is preserved 
or, before /i, changed to sh, z}i \ thus, assa, ashes, S. dsa ; 

spring, S. vasantdi osM, knit, cf. S. s%v\ iisM, 
wizhu, mxdoiiQ of sewing, cl S. vi + sm We 

liave seen above that an old Aryan palatal sibilant some- 
times becomes ch. The same is also the case with an old 
n; thus the suffix si of the 2nd pers. sing, takes the 
form ch or ehi in the old (indefinite) present. This ch 
is softened to j after n and before b. In the definite 
present formed from an old present participle in t (Aryan 
'id) and in the past and future tenses the suffix is sh ; 
thus, gwchi, goesi ; goesi ; guj-bd, if thou goest; 

art going ; gash, wen test ; clash, wilt go. 

An s as first part of a consonantal compound is 
commonly changed to sh, so that we get sht for st and 
slqy for sp ; compare ashtrith, bedding, cf. S. astdrana ; 
dusht, hand, S, hdsta ; i^rusht, hed, S. prastard; shtdr, 
to utter inarticulate sounds, S. stan ; shtdr, thief, S. stend ; 
shtrl, sldari, ishtrl (occasionally also istrl), woman, S. str% ; 
ushpilc, wasp, cf. Latin vespa. As in the case of Arjran 
sht, we sometimes find sh alone ; thus, dush = dusht, hand. 
Sometimes st alternates, in the same words, with the 
more common sht ; thus, starak and shtarak, to-day ; and 
the common infinitive suffix sth. 

In the compounds sth and sm the sibilant seems to 
disappear in att% seed, stone, cf. S. dsthi; emd, we, 
S. asme. I am not, however, able to lay down rules. 
Of. otisth, to remain; oshtasth, to rise, both of which 
apparently belong to the base sthd, and the forms of 
the 1st persons of the verb substantive mentioned above. 

The history of the compound sv is not quite clear. In 
sus, sister, S. svdsri, sva has become su; in sleep, 

S. svap, a comparison of Aw. hvafs seems to show that 
the old sv has been dropped. If we compare pswr, 
^ Pischel, Qmvmmih, § 480. 
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father-in-law, S. svaSura < svasura, it seems probable that 
sv before a sibilant became p. In yo, yot, self, S. sva, 
Aw. livedo ; yw, sunshine, S. svar, we find sva changed 
to yo, yu, where the initial y is perhaps prothetic, and 
this is perhaps the regular development. 

The Aryan voiced palatal sibilant i has been confoiindr3d 
with the palatal j in India. In modern Persian botli^ and 
z become 0, while the two sounds are distinguished as j 
{zli) and 0 respectively in non-Persian Iranian dialects. 
Bashgali seems to agree with those latter forms of speech ; 
compare %izzwm, to yawn, S. vi-jrimbh] zdr, to know, 
S. jna; zaman, son-in-law, Aw. zamatar, S. jdmdtri; 
zdn, knee, Aw. zdnu, S. jcinu ; zidn, damage, harm, 
Aw. zydnij S. jydni, etc. Instead of zdr, to know, we 
also find forms such as nzhartish, dost not kno-vc 
(No. 611); n'jdrlsmn, I do not know (No. *751); Imrd 
jdrlami, God knows (No. 1002) ; n'jdnrl (?), not knowing 
(No. 1080); nd jdnretam, I do not know (No. 1173); 
na jdnretish, dost not know (No. 1176); na jdnrcmiish, 
we do not know (No. 1238). If j is not here simply 
a miswriting or due to a confusion with the corresponding 
Indian word, we must compare the change of an old $ or 
s to ch mentioned above. A medial z regularly becomes 
zli ; compare wizhanam, I think, I fear, S. vi-jnd ; vizhom 
(and vishti), having feigned, cf. S. vydja; nizhe, wash, 
S. nij. Also here we sometimes find j instead ; thus, 
ninjo, wash ; ptirzanam, and ptirzliana/ni, 

I think. Such instances must be judged as in the case 
of an initial z. It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that the orthography of Bashgali is far from being 
absolutely exact. 

The aspirated voiced palatal spirant zh, which has 
become h in India, loses its aspiration. As an initial 
it becomes 0 ; thus, snow, S. himd; zira, heart, 

S. hridaya; zdr, zw, coloured, yellow, S. hdri. If the 
h in S. Imha, shame, is actually derived from an Aryan 
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zh, the j in shame, is comparable to the initial of 
jar, to know, etc. ; see above. It is, however, also possible 
that S. represents an Aryan glirl in spite of the 
phonological difficulties. 

As in Persian dialects, we sometimes find cZ instead of 
thus, dus, yesterday, S. /i-i/ds ; dusht, hand, S. Adsfa. 
The explanation of dits, tongue, S. jilivd, Aw. hizu, Mzwa-, 
is not easier tlian that of other Indo-European words for 
''tongue 

A medial zh is apparently dropped ; thus, 5, m, <5, I, 
S. ahdm, Aw, azem, Old Pers. adam ; jxror, wound, 
S. prahdra. In mSA, mist, dew, hoar-frost (cf. S, miA, 
mist; meghd, cloud), there is apparently an old confusion 
with the base m-iA, to urine. The final A in m?A cannot, 
in any event, be organic. 

INFLEXIOir 

If we now turn from phonology to grammar there is 
very little to assist us in our endeavour to define the 
philological position of Bashgali within the Aryan family. 
Such characteristics as can be found point to a closer 
connexion with non-Persian Iranian tongues. 

GENDER. Colonel Davidson has shown (pp. 1 f. and 7) 
that there are several remnants of a feminine as dis- 
tinguished from the masculine, but that the . two genders 
are no more strictly distinguished. Bashgali in this 
respect occupies a position intermediate between Pashto 
and the Pamir dialects, which distinguish two genders, on 
one side, and Persian and the Caspian dialects, where the 
distinction of genders has been discarded, on the other. 

NUMBER AND OBLIQUE BASE. Bashgali possesses 
two numbers, and the plural is sometimes distinguished by 
adding the suffix an, en, in, or an (Davidson, par. 17), 
which is well known from Iranian dialects. There are 
also traces of an oblique base, as in non-Persian Iranian 
and in Indo- Aryan languages ; thus, maneM-e td, to a man. 
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In most cases, however, the ohlique base is identical with the 
nominative, as is also the case in Pashto, the Pamir dialects, 
and some Central dialects. Whether it has a separate form 
or not, the oblique is also used to denote the agent with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs, which are construed 
passively as in non -Persian Iranian and Indo-Aryan 
languages ; compare id tishp br% man-by my 

mare taken, the man took off my mare. 

PRONOUNS. The common form of the personal 
pronoun of the 1st pers. sing, is I, id, or o, which must 
be the same word as S. ahdm, Aw. a 2 ^em, Old Pers. adam, 
Pashto m It is impossible to tell which of these forms 
more particularly corresponds to id. Old iPem. adam is 
perhaps the most likely one. There is a fuller Bashgali 
form ots, I. The final t$ here probably represents some 
emphatic particle ; compare Gatha dialect aschU, I. The 
plural emd, we, corresponds to Persian mu, Baluchi md, 
Caspian dialects Aw. bhmd. ''Thou'' is 

corresponding to Aw. td, turn, Old Pers. hwam, a>nd 
similar forms in all Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages. 
The plural form sM, you, on the other hand, is again 
distinctly Iranian; cf. Persian sJd^md, Baluchi shumd, 
Caspian sharnd. Central dialects simmd. Nothing corre- 
sponding is found in Indo-Aryan. The pronoun yti, yd, 
yot (zara), self, corresponds to Persian Baluchi 

vat, Pamir dialects and so forth, while amo, own, 
is peidiaps identical with S. dtmdn. 

PERSONAL TERMINATIONS. The suffixes added to 
verbal tenses in order to denote the person are: Singular, 
1st pers., m ; 2nd pers., sltil), ch {€) ; 3rd pers., d, or no 
termination. Plural, 1st pers., md, mish; 2nd pers.," r: 
3rd pers., d, d, tt It will be seen tliat tliere are two 
different forms of the suffix of the Ist pers. pi. The 
form md is regularly used in the imperative-future and 
the aorist, the form mish in the present, the aorist (which 
also represents an old present), and in tlie past tenses. 
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Tliere cannot, however, be any reasonable donbt that the 
two forms have been derived from the old terminations 
of secondary and primary tenses, Aryan mn and masi, 
respectively. The use of the “primary '' sufhx Qiiish in 
the past tenses is easily explained if we remember that 
a form sneli as garnish, we went, is derived from the past 
participle and corresponds to a Sanskrit gatdh s^nali. 
The termination of the 2nd pers. pi. is more difficiilt. 
Tlie r of forms such as hur, you are, must be derived 
from a single n, and the termination perhaps corresponds 
to Yedic tana. Compare however, the enclitic pronoun 
tan of the 2nd pers. pi. in Persian, Caspian, and Central 
dialects, and the verbal terminations -in%, -on, -%n in the 
2nd pers. pi. in Caspian dialects. The 3rd persons singular 
and plural are constantly confounded. The termination 
d is probably derived from the suffix of some participle. 
The termination c? only occurs in a certain form of the 
present in which personal suffixes are added to a participle 
ending in n ; thus, they go ; bmid, they become. It is 
liardly possible to derive this nd directly from Aryan nt 
(Persian ml), which would give t or in Bashgali. This 
suffix is probably represented by Bashgali it in forms such 
as zclHett, they know. It seems, however, as if a Bashgali 
t, derived from nt or from other compounds, undergoes 
a secondary softening to d after nasals. Thus the termina- 
tion of the gerund is tl (Aryan -tv %) ; compare hat%, having 
done. After an n, however, we find dl instead ; thus, 
achundl, having run. It is therefore possible that the 
termination nd is derived from n + t, where the t is the 
representative of the Aryan suffix nt 

The personal terminations in Bashgali are more in 
accordance with the old Aryan suffixes than is the case 
in other Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages at the present 
day. The preservation of both the primary and the, 
secondary suffix of the 1st pers. pi. is, in this respect, of 
especial interest. On the other hand, Bashgali agrees with 
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Iranian in using the personal suffixes, not only to denote 
the subject, but also to mark other syntactic relations sucli 
as the direct and indirect object. 

VERBAL FORMS. The usual form of tlie infinitive 
ends in sth ; thus, osth, to come ; kusth, to do. It must 
probably be compared with the Persian infinitive in -isiem, 
which has been explained^ as a compound form containing 
an infinitive of tlie base as, to be. A shorter infinitive, 
corresponding to the Persian infinitivus apoeopatus, is 
identical with the base, or, if the negative na follows, 
it also often ends in n. This form is commonly used 
in connexion with tlie verb bttsth, to become, to be able, 
just as the Persian infinitivus apoeopatus is used with 
shdyaS, it is possible, aiid hdyaS, it is wanted. Compare 
na pd hann, he cannot go ; psho-n ribattam, I cannot 
sleep. The final n of some of these forms is perhaps 
only a duplicate of the initial n of the negative oia. 

In the formation of tenses Bashgali has struck out 
lines much similar to those followed in India. With 
one single exception all the tenses are formed from 
participles. The exception is a form in which personal 
terminations are added directly to the base. Compare 
gu-m{-bd), (if) I go ; gu-j(-bd), (if) thou goest ; gU- 
7nish(~hd), (if) we go, etc. This form is used as a con- 
junctive present, as an aorist, and as an imperative. 
Other tenses are formed from participles, and the number 
of such participles is comparatively great. As in Indian 
languages, there is a gerund or conjunctive participle. 
It is formed by adding tl or, after nasals, sometimes 
(kZ; thus, bitz, having become; git% having gone; w€t% 
beating, etc. It is probably connected with Vedic tvt 
In some few cases we find a gerund ending in m ; thus, 
achunam ie, running go, go quickly ; bo-m azzlbd, 
becoming be-if, if we become. Compare the corresponding 
gerund ending in am in Old Sanskrit. 

^ See Orimdrm, I, ii, p. 342. 
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The most common present participle ends in I or n\ 
compare mrl, dying; eating; otin, 

remaining; pm/ wine-drinking^ drnnkard. The forms 
ending in Z and ^ are often used promiscuously ; compare 
yTil-azmm nnd y%m-azzmnyl eating. It is therefore 
likely that they are identical. In that case we may 
perhaps compare the substitution oi l for n in Pashto 
in words such as cZmZ and girl/ and the interchange 
of Z and in Indo-Aryan vernaculars.^ This, then, would 
furnish a new example of a phonetical tendency affecting 
both Indo- Aryan and Iranian vernaculars. This participle 
is used to form a present, an imperfect, and a future. 
Compare yit-n-am, I eat; yti4<vi, they eat; ku-n^aon 
and kit-l-om, I do ; and yu-l-azraim, I was 

eating; j/u-Z-orn, I shall eat ; I shall do. It 

will be seen that both the form ending in Z and that 
ending in n are used in the present and in the imperfect. 
The ^i-form is, however, here most usual, while only the 
Z-f orm seems to be used in the future. This state of 
affairs can scarcely be anything but a secondary arrange- 
ment, and it seems allowed to assume that n and I are 
originally one and the same suffix.^ If so, it cannot be 
derived fxom Aryan which becomes tt or t. It is 
also doubtful whether it can be the old Aryan -ana-, 
-cma-, because, in that case, we would certainly expect 
to find, at least occasionally, a cerebral n (written “ r). 
With verbs meaning '' to go ” the -^^/-suffix is often msed 
to form a kind of passive; thns, peron-gd, broken went, 
was broken ; waron-end, seen go, are visible. This would 
point to a connexion with -ana-, -ana-, or perhaps with 
Latin -ndus. The latter explanation would be in best 

^ Orundriss, I, ii, p. 208. 

2 Orierson, ZHMG., vol. 1, p. 7. 

3 An ^suffix is also used to form participles in the language called 
“Tocharisch” by Messrs. Sieg & Siegling, Bitztingaherichte der Pre'iiss. 
Ahademie, 1908, vol. xxxix, p. 926, and in Slavonic. 
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accoi'd with Bashgali phonology, for, as we have seen, 
nd regularly becomes nn. 

Another present participle ends in h m g \ tluis, do ']n-k 
(or fi-g), water-drinking, thirsty ; pslmi-k, sleeping, sleepy. 
It seems to indicate inclination. Formally it is ideiiticai 
with Persian -rl, Pehlevi -dk} 

A third present participle formed Avith a suffix it or t 
only occurs in a compound present ; thus, mre-t-am, I die ; 
mre-tt, dies; mfedt-ett, they die. This seems to be the 
regular representative of the old Aryan participle ending 
in -nt 

The jpast participle passive ends in d or a; thus, uttd, 
left ; java, killed ; krd, done. It certainly contains the 
old i^a-suffix. In wind, beaten, we apparently liave an 
-^i-suffix; compare S. bhinnd. It also occurs in iyard, 
iydnd = iyd, eaten, where it has been added to the old 
participle in d. Compare Aryan na. This participle is 
used to form the past tenses ; thus, gd-mish, we went : 
niT-issam, I had died. The pronominal terminations 
denoting the subject are only added in intransitive verbs. 
With transitives they denote the object ; thus, ih id e 
tang ptd-sh, I thee one rupee gave-thee, thou wast given 
one rupee by me. In the paradigms in Colonel Davidson’s 
book, it is true, the persona] terminations are also added 
in transitive verbs ; thus, gavest. This is not, 

however, in accordance with the practice in the mnte.ncoH, 
There cannot, therefore, be any doubt that the past tenses 
of transitive verbs are passives in Bashgali as in non- 
Persian Iranian and in Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 

POSITION OF BASHGALI WITHIN THE ARYAN 
FAMILY. The preceding remarks will have sliown that 
Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages in most important 
points, such as the treatment of the Aryan vowels, 
especially of rh\ tlie absence of aspirated sounds; tin* 
distinction made between the voiced Aryan palatals and 
^ Qrmdrm, I, i, pp. 278, 806; ii, pp. Z46, 172. 
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sibilants and tlie retaining of the latter as sibilants ; the 
non-development of a separate cerebral varga from the 
dentals ; the preservation of nnmerons consonantal com- 
pounds, and so on. All these are of the greatest 

importance, and some of them, such as the disaspiration 
and the preservation of voiced sibilants, have from the 
oldest times been the chief distinguishing features of 
Iranian languages as compared with Indian. I may 
add some less important features in which Bashgali 
agrees with Iranian, and especially with non-Persian 
languages. Such are the preservation of the old semi- 
vowels y and v ; the weak sense of gender ; traces of 
a separate oblique base and of the same plural termination 
as is used in Iranian ; the passive construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs. The last - mentioned 
feature is also characteristic of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
One important feature Bashgali shares with the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family, viz. the preservation of the 
old dental sibilant 6\ If we abstract from this, it will 
be seen that all other points of agreement between 
our language and Indo-Aryan belong to later stages of 
development, when the Aryan family had long ago split 
up into two branches. The most important ones are the 
development of a cerebral n from a single medial dental 
which Bashgali shares with Western Indo-Aryan, and 
the general use of participles in the formation of verbal 
tenses. Such points of agreement would be quite natural 
even if Bashgali were a pure Iranian language, for 
grammatical tendencies are not restricted to the area 
of one single language, but often extend beyond its 
limits. It must be remembered that up to the fifteenth 
century Indian tiibes and Indian civilization extended 
up to the very borders of Kafiristan. If it were not 
for the preservation of the old dental sibilant, I do not 
think that anybody would hesitate to class Bashgali as 
an Iranian form of speech. The few instances in which 
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Bashgali can be compared with European languages/ such 
as the words nt, to uscy Latin / wasp, Latin 

vespa (cf. Baluchi ,gOT&J 2 :); uw/grandfatherv Latin 
•ml, self, Latin met ; p, h, on, Greek eVt ; wa-ncmi, take, 
Gothic oiima; and perhaps the r^-participle, Latin -ndus, 
are too insignificant to affect the classification. They 
must all be considered as inheidted from Indo-European 
times, though they have not survived or have not been 
discovered in other Aryan forms of speech. 

The preservation of the Aryan dental s has usually 
been considered as one of the chief characteristics which 
distinguishes the Indian from the Iranian branch. It is, 
liowever, evident that the substitution oi h for s must 
have spread gradually, and did not from the beginning 
affect the whole Iranian area. It would therefore be 
quite allowed to assume that there did, at some remote 
period, exist dialects which in every other respect were 
Iranian, but which did not change the old 5? to k. If such 
dialects could be proved to have existed, they would be 
just what is wanted in order to explain the curious 
intermediate position of Bashgali. Now I think it 
possible to show that such has really been the case, that 
we possess information of an old Iranian dialect which 
had preserved the old Aryan ^ as in India. I refer to 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken. 

In a treaty between the Mitani king Mattiuaza and the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma brought to light by Professor 
Winckler, the deities of the two countries are invoked 
as protectors of the treaty. Among the Mitani gods we 
now find the following : — ^ 

iLani oni-it-ra-a^Si-il ildni u-ru-w-na-as-Si-el (var. a-ru- 
'na-as-H-il) 

\ln in-dar (var. in-da-ra) ildni na-kt-alt-ti-ia-d]n-na. 

^ Winckler, MitUilungmi der Deutschen OrieTK-Gesdlschaft, No. 35, 
Dezember, 1907, p. 51. 
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It is now commonly recognized that this list contains 
the name>s of the well-known Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra. and the Nasatyas, which must accordingly have been 
worshipped in Mesopotamia in the fourteenth century B.c. 
The first three names can be Iranian as well as Aryan; 
the fourth one, na~sa-at4i-ia^ with its militates against 
the rules of Ii'anian phonology, the Awestan form of this 
word being oicinhaiyia. Professor Eduard Mej^-er ^ there- 
fore maintains that “ the Aryans who pushed forward to 
the Euphrates and to Syria in the fifteenth century oi* 
earlier, did not speak Iranian but Aryan and he remarks 
that '' the gods which the inhabitants of the Panjab 
worshipped as their principal deities in Tedic times are 
here met with, four hundred miles farther to the west, as 
the gods of the Aryans of Mitani. The difFerentiation 
only took place later on, principally as a result of the 
appearance of the prophet Zarathustra He is accord- 
ingly of opinion that the gods in question were common 
Aryan gods, and the language from which they have 
been taken common Aryan, and neither Iranian nor 
Indian. This is also the opinion of Professor Oldenberg/^ 
and apparently also of Mr. Keith.^ Professor Jacobi,^ on 
the other hand, thinks that the Mitani gods were Vedic, 
and had been brought to Mitani from Eastern Iran, where 
they must have been adopted from India about the 
sixteenth century. According to him, therefore, the 
language in question should be characterized as Indian. 
Now it seems impossible to answer the question about 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken without considering the nationality of 
the Mitani chiefs of Aryan race. Names of Aryan 
chieftains are, as is well known, found in Cuneiform 

^ Sitz^ingsherichte der K. Preim. Ahademie der Wiaseiischaften, 1908, 
vol. i, pp. 14 ff. ; Zeit8chrift fur vergleichmde SpracJforschung, vol. xlii, 
pp. 24 ff. 

2 JEAS., 1909, pp. 1095 ff. ® Ibid., pp. 1100 ff. ^ Ibid.^ pp. 721 ff'. 
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inscriptions from very early times. Many such names 
are found in the Tell-el-Amarna letters ; tliusy 
(' AprafJLivr}<i), chiei of Ziribasani^ probably about Basan : 
Baivarzana OT Mawarzana (or perhaps 3Iaya7^zunci), climi 
of Hazb probably to the north of Palestine; 

Siibandiy from Philistaea (c£. S. Submidlm) ; Stbivcmkita, 
the adversary of Abdihiba of Jerusalem B. 

Sutama or Suttarna, chief of Musihumaj probably in 
Northern Palestine ; YciMata or Wasdata^ probably from 
the neighbourhood of Megidda ; Zi^xlcmiiasda, probably 
from Northern Palestine, and so forth. The name of the 
Kassitic sun-god Stirias (cf. S. points to a similar 

Aryan element to the east of Babylonia. It will be seen 
that forms such as -wai'^zmia, zirda-, -mdaSda, 

and probably also -data are Iranian and not Aryan, while 
the use of an s corresponding to Aryan 6* can be both 
Aryan and Indian. The names of the Mitaiii kings are 
of the same kind. They are 8a-tts4udxiT, Artatama, 
Stdfaxna, Dasratta (or Tuk^atta), A^dmsmna^xb (or 
Arta^hiimra), and Mattiuaza. Of these, Sa-ns-^^n-ia}* 
must correspond to an Indian ^Saukshatra, and the final 
portion of the name is sata^'* = Old Pers. which, 

again, is Iranian and not Aryan. Artataona has been 
explained as a superlative of the Old Pers. cvrta. Twiruf 
can, however, also be derived from a base fa)a. The 
Indian Dhatupatha knows such a base tarn, to desire. 
The initial dus of Dmratta is Aryan or Irainan ; n/./fo 
may correspond to S. rdtha (cf. Zurata or Sardtum, chief 
of Akko). Scheftelowitz compares S. raddlta. Uaz<( in 
Mattiuaza (S. ondti-vdja ?), again, is Iranian.^ I think 
that the explanation of these facts lias b<ien given bj' 
Professor Bloomfield," who considers it possibh; thai 

^ Names such as Mattiuaza, Biriavnm, Namiawaza, which all occur in 
Cuneiform documents, betray the same interest in races which is so well 
known from Yedic India. 

" ‘‘On some alleged Indo-European Languages in Cunoiform 
Character” ; American Journal of Philology, voL xxv, pp. 1 ff. 
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the Mitani and othex* Western Asiatic Iranoid proper 
names came from a dialect closely allied to Iranian but 
not yet exactly Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change 
.s* to li It seems as if the change of s to li is not so old 
as the other Iranian characteristics. It only began after 
the Iranian branch had separated itself from the common 
Aryan stock, and did not at once spread over the whole 
Iranian ai'ea. If so, the names of the Mitani gods do not 
prove anything as to whether they had been inherited 
from the Aryan period or imported from India. The 
language from which they have been taken does not 
difier fi’om the language which has furnished the names 
of the Mitani kings, and that form of speech was neither 
Aryan nor Indian, but Iranian. This conclusion is now 
considerably strengthened by the state of things in modern 
BashgalL I hope to have shown that we have here, at 
the present day, a form of speech which in phonology is 
mainly Iranian, but does not change s to A It seems 
necessary to infer that Bashgali is the modern repre- 
sentative of an Iranian language, the oldest traces of 
which are found in the names of the Mitani chiefs and 
other chieftains known from Cuneiform inscriptions. 
This language was more closely connected with Old 
Persian than with Awestan, but diflered from both in 
retaining the old Arvan s. It must have been distributed 
over a wider area ^ than at the pi^esent day, where it is 
represented by Bashgali and connected dialects. The 
change of s to h must then have spread gradually over 
most of the Iranian area, just as we see the change of the 
Aryan s (Iranian s) to Old Pers. 6, New Pers. h, spreading 
over part of the territory occupied by Iranian tongues. 

The tribes who spoke this old Iranian dialect worshipped 
gods which are well known from India — Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas. It is of peculiar interest to note 

^ The Mordwin loan-word azor^ azoro, lord, has been borrowed from 
such a form of speech. , - 
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that one of these gods, viz* Indra, must have been worshipped 
by the Bashgalis. I infer this from words such as indron, 
a rainbow, and perhaps indrish^ indrisJ^^ earthquake. 
hidron can scarcely be anything but in-dr on, the dr on, 
bow, of in, and in would regularly correspond to an old 
Indra. Compare S. indra-dhands, indra-chapa, the bou" 
of Indra, rainbow. It is, of course, impossible to decide 
whether this acquaintance with Indra is an inheritance 
from ancient times or a later loan from India. The former 
alternative would be quite possible when we consider that 
Indra was, in ancient times, worshipped by Iranians in 
Mesopotamia. Moreover, it is doubtful whether a later 
loan-word would have assumed the same modern form as 
a direct descendant of the old Aryan name. On the other 
hand, the influence of Indian civilization must have made 
itself felt in Kafiristan down to the Mohammedan conquest 
of the adjoining districts towards India. To this later 
influence is perhaps due the idea of garo, the grdka of the 
Indians, as causing eclipses. Compare su garo yaristlie 
dngd, sun garo eating on - account - of, because garo has 
eaten the sun, owing to an eclipse of the sun (Davidson, 
No. 325) ; sH garo n'ydriss, the sun has not been eaten hy 
the garo (No. 406). Colonel Davidson translates garo in 
such sentences with “ shadow ” ; there cannot, however, be 
any doubt that the word is the regular representative of 
grdha (or *grahaJca). It is also possible that some of the 
instances of correspondence in phonology and grammar 
between Bashgali and Indo- Aryan vernaculars may be due 
to such later influence. At all events, I liope to have 
shown that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Iranian 
dialect, which had still retained the Aryan s and not 
changed it to h, and that we know of the existence of 
such a language, spoken by tribes wlio in the fourteenth 
century B.c. worshipped gods such as Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the Nasatyas. While the old Persians, the adherents 
of Zarathustra’s religion, raised their dialect to the 
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dignity of an imperial language, the old s-dialect gradualh' 
disappeared from most parts of its area, and at the present 
day we can only trace it in the extreme east, where there 
are still indications that the worship of Indra has continued 
down to comparatively modern times, but no traces that 
the law of Zarathustra has ever prevailed. I may add 
that the existence of Iranian worshippers of Mitra, Varmia, 
Indra, and the Nasaty as well explains the evident animosity 
against daeva worshippers which so often meets us in the 
Awesta, 



II 


THE GITHEIFOEM mSCEIPTIOHS OF YKN 
PAET VIII 

By the EEV. professor A. H. SAYCE 

T)EOFESSOR Nikolsky has been kind enough to send 
me a photograph and copy of a new and important 
Vannic inscription which he has published, with translation 
and commentary, in the Reports of the Imperial (Russian) 
Archaeological Commission, 37. The inscription was found 
at Armavir. Its importance for the study of Vannic 
philology, as well as the fact that I believe I can improve 
upon Professor Nikolsky's translation, induces me to 
reproduce it here. In continuance of my previous 
notation its number will be XCL 

1. y AN-RI-du-ri-s f Ar-gis-ti-khi~ni-s 

Sardiiris son of Argistis 

2. a-li-e DIN a4i-h£ i-ku-ka-ni 

says : Of the life of the community in this place 

3. e-di-ni sa-u-e ma-nu-li-e 

for the sake, {and) for the security public 

4. me-i i-ni E-GAL ku-ul-di-a-ni 
of it, of this palace the altar-priests 

5. me-i se-bu-ya ar-di-a-ni me-i 

of it, the windows for lighting of it, 

6. gi-e-i i-na-ni ar-ni-u-si-na-ni 

{and) a wall of the city for the building 

7. la-ku-ya-ni a-lu-ki-e bi-di-i 

as a place of offering at all times of victims 

8. y Ar-gis-ti-ni y AN-RI-du-ri-ni 

on the part of Argistis {and) Sarduris 


JRAS. 1911. 
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9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 


gu-bu-us-ta-li a-li is-ti-ni-ni 

after making strong and its limits 

a-du-li-e tsi-su-li ta-na-ni~ni 

defining and registering (?), of the plant ing 
y Ar-gis-ti~e-i f AN-RI-di-ri-e-i 

of Argistis {and) Sarduris 

ti-ni e-si-ni tedr-di la-m-iii 

ivhat is called the place at the foundation . . . 

ine-i-e-si me-tsi el-mu-s ma-nu-ni 

of ivine native libations has prescribed. 
y AN-RI»du-ri”i-s a-li-e 

Sarduris says: 

a-lu-s i-ni E-GAL ku-u-li-e 
ivhoever this palace shall seize, 
a-lu-s kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li -i-e 

whoever shall dig up, 

a-lu-s gi-e-i i-na-a-ni 

whoever the city -wall 

ar-ni-u-si-na-ni la-ku-du-li-e 

of the building shall surrender, 
a-lu-s gi-e-i i-na-ni 

whoever of the wall of the city 
se-bu-ya-li-e a-lu-s i-ni 

shall open, ivhoever this 


KA-MES-ni 
the gates 
DUP-TE 
monument 


tu-li-i-e a-lu-s pi-tudi-i-e 

shall remove, lohoever shall remove {its) name, 
a-lu-s se-ir~du-li-i-e a-lu-s 

whoever . shall bury {?) {it), whoever 
u-li i-ni-li du-li-i-e 

to another it shall assign, 

ti-u-li-e u-li tu-ri 

pretending {it belongs) to another person, 
tu-ri-ni-ni 
as for that person 
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25. AN Khal-di-s AN IM-s ;; ^.A^N^^ AN-MES-s 

Khaldis Teisbas (and) Ardioi is the gods 

26. ina-ni IV IV IV AN-UT-ni pi-i-ni me-i 

him 12 times publicly the name of him, 

27. arddii-ii-radi-a-^^^ me-i i-nad-ni 

the posterity of him, (and) the city 

28. me-i na-ra-a a-u-i-e n-lu-li 

of him to fire (and) ‘water shall deliver, 

1. Sardmis gives himself no royal titles, and as he 
couples his father Argistis with himself in 11. 8 and 11 it is 
clear that his father was not only still alive, but also that he 
himself had not been associated with him in the government. 

2 . Professor N ikolsky has misread the ideograph, 
which the photograph shows to be DIN, life.” The 
Vannic equivalent was ulgusiani. For the phrase see 
my note on the bilingual inscription, Ivi, 13, JRAS., 1906, 
p, 622. For ali-si, from al, '' to increase,” see JRAS., 
1901, p. 648.1 

3. Sa-ue has the same origin as which is the 

rendering of the ideographs E-GI, /'stronghold” (JRAS., 
1894, p. 717), and sa4uhi, " I took hostages,” and 
consequently denotes " security ”. Hence Schulz’s reading 
sa-ti-e in li, 1, 5, is correct, and the passage should be 
transcribed and translated i-ni a4i-i4i idm-ka-ni e-di-ni 
sa-u-e ma~nu4i me-i a-se-e-i tu-ur-ta-a-ni kha-i-di-a-ni 

^ The same root is found in the adverb ali-Jci, which does not signify 
“partly”, as we have hitherto supposed, but “in multitudes”. It is 
also the second element in the verb Jchasi-al-me in the formula Jchutia-di 
AN Khaldi-di EN-di AN lU-di AN VT-di AN-MES-aa-^c MAT 
Bianas-te alit-si-nmi alsui-si-ni alia-ha-di Jchasi-al~me, for which I should 
now propose the translation “ under the leadership of {or under the 
leaders) Khaldis the lord, Teisbas and Ardinis, the gods of Biaina, the 
company of the great ones who dwell (there), may the gods continue- 
victory ” or possibly “ O gods, continue victory (to me) We have the 
same construction in xxiv, 6-8, ase ashhti-me AN UT ITU AN Khaldiei 
AN-m nus, “to the temple may Saris the queen grant food {or O queen 
Saris, grant food) daily during the month of Khaldis.” “Khaldis the 
lord ” is parallel to the Babylonian Bel-Merodach, 
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te-ri-hlii-ni-e D.P. AN-RI- 

du-ri-ni-i GIS-U for the sake coin- 

munity here (and) its public security, as the revenue (?) of 
the temple the field (?) planted by Sarduris which is called 
the pasturage of Sarduius he assigns/' 

4. Kuhidi is "altar" (JRAS., 1906, p. 624); the 
derivative Imldia would mean " altar-priests Or does 
the suffix here denote locality ("altar"), as in sebuya 
(1. 5) and laJcuya (1. 7) ? 

5. In 1. 20 the verb sebu-yadS is used of the gates of 
a city- wall in connexion with their surrender to an enemy, 
so that it must have the sense of "opening". Ardi is 
" light 'V li^ELce ardia would be " light-bringers Sebuya 
consequently must signify " opening " or " window 

6. I was wrong in following Dr. Belck and giving gieis' 
the signification of "temple" instead of that of "wall" 
which I originally assigned to it. Arni is " work ", 
suffix denotes a place, while -^6 and -$i are adjectival 
suffixes. Hence the translation of the line will be " a city- 
wall for the place of the work " or " building 

7. Lakiiya, as I stated in 1882, seems to be a bye-form 
of laqu, " to give." At all events in Sayce, v, 26, laqu-ni 
signifies "offer (victims)": "to the neighbouring (qabqarili) 
Khaldises of every kind as well as to the foreign gods 
three oxen and three sheep together with the flesh (klmsu) 
they have offered at various times during the day " 
(laku-ni cduhi ardini). 

The adverbial aluki from the pronominal " who- 
ever," " anyone," must have some such sense as " in any 
case ”, " at any time ". 

For hidi, " sacrifice," " victim," see vSayce, Ixviii, 6, 7, 
and the compound hidi-adihad (Sayce, 1, 18), which 
denotes some kind of weapon. 

9. Qtibus-tadi is a compound of ta and the Assyrian 
guhus, " mass," " thickness." Perhaps it means " to 
enlarge " rather than " strengthen 
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Besides the pronoun isti there was a verb ist% to mark 
out,” as has been shown by Professor Lehmann (JRAS., 
1906, p. 621). Henee in Sayce, Ixii, 7, we have 
XMVMIIIG tepi ‘‘ 15,300 kcvpi it measrmed.” 

10. Adib is used of ‘"counting” in Sayce, xlix, 26. 
Tsi-sii-li IS a compound of m, “to make,” while the first 
element occurs in the compound esiadsiiodi (Sayce, 
Ixxxvi, 22), where 1 rendered it “to prescribe a tarift'”. 

Tana-nini has the same root as tanu-li, for which 1 can 
now offer a satisfactory translation. In Sayce, v, 29-31, 
we should read: termvi arclise ase GIS-MES wi aldinie 
(judidi AN Khaldie 111 LU-MES SUM III LU-MES 
AN-MES UKKIN-MES ase GLS iihii tamdi AN 
./aaJdie III LU SUM III LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES 
GIS uldi mesuli AN Khaldie III LU SUM III 
LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES GESTIN mesi tdini miesi 
metsi elmvj[s “ they have established a sacrificial 

tariff*: when the trees of the temple along with the Khaldis- 
statues are consecrated three sheep shall be sacrificed to 
Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods; when the 
vine of the temple is planted three *sheep shall be sacrificed 
to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods; while 
the vine of the temple is vintaged three sheep shall be 
sacrificed to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods ; 
the libations of foreign wine and grape-wine they have 
prescribed.” 

For Aldinie see Sayce, Ivi, 1, etc. That gndvdi refers 
to consecration is apparent from the word gudidia, which 
in Ixviii, 5, is used of a class of priests. The festivals 
connected with the vine must have taken place either at 
its planting or its bearing leaves and at the gathering 
of the grapes. That tamdi cannot refer to the bearing 
of leaves is clear from lix, 1, where the reading is : 
uldi iui idi tanu\li], “ after planting a vine on another 
property”. Mesuli must refer to the vintage, and is 
doubtless connected with mesi, which has the determinative 
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of wine” prefixed to it. As metsi also had tlio ideograph 
of '^wiiie’' attached io it (To^pzmvUy 14), and is here 
contrasted with iddoii, it would appear that by the first 
the imported pahn-wine of Babylonia was meant, while 
the native grape-wine of Armenia was denoted by tln.^ 
second expression. Mesi is a genitive after which 

must therefore signify libations which were natural!}' 
offered after the vintage. 

12. Instead of la-nini, te-nmi m possible. The word 
perhaps means ‘'customary”, “ the customary libations of 
wine.” The present passage enables us to restore lix, 2, 
which should be [me-i-] si me-tsi el-mu-us 

“ the libations of grape- wine he lias prescribed 
as usual.” Manuni is litei-ally " he has published ”. 

15. if has the same root as kui (Ivi, 35), " occupancy,” 
"appropriation.” 

18. LciJm-dti is literally "set for a gift”. 

19. It is clear from this passage that the ideograpli 
KA-MES, " mouths,” must mean " gates ”, and not " words ” 
as I supposed in JRAS., 1906, p. 613 (where the translation 
ought to be " they founded the gates”). There may have 
been a confusion between the two ideographs KA, " mouth/’ 
" opening,” and KA, " gate.” 

20. Sebuyali is in parallelism to Iciku-duU, and vsinct* 
the object of it is "gates” the only signification it can 
have is that of "opening” them to the enemy. See note 
on 1. 5. The photograph has DUP-TE. 

22. Tlie first element ser in the compound ser-dtoli may 
be identical with the Cappadocian word siri, which-, 
according to Pliny (JSf.H., xiii, 73), signified "pits”. 

As the notes have shown, the new inscription throws 
a good deal of light upon the mutilated inscription Ixviii, 
which has also received a certain amount of elucidation 
from recent Vannic research. It is therefore advisable to 
give a revised translation of it here. 
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1. AN Khal-di-ni-ni al-su-i-si-ni, . . . [D.P. Ar-] 

To the Khaldis-gods the mighty . . . as the land 

gis-ti-klii-na D.P. Ha-za-ni eba-ni 
of Argistis the land of Hazos 

2. ki-ni MAT Lu-lu-e ina-nu i-u 

who ham made in sight of the land of Luhis when 

D.P. Ar-[gis-ti“S D.P. Me-nu-a4dii-iii-s] a-ru-u-ni 
Ar-lgis-tis son of Menuas] gave 

su-ga-ba-ra-ni 
a thanhoffering 

3. i-na-ni u-se u-su-ul-mu-us [ma-iiu-ni ? 
to the city, {then) jwniper-jiviee libations [lie p^mscribedf 

. . , ] . . . li-u-a-ni bar-za-ni zi-el-di 

. . * J * • • • • • in the altar-chapel 

4. D.P. Ar-c^is-ti-e D.P. Me-nu-a-klii-ni 

the son of Menuas ... [Of sheep tf 

DUP-ni-ni 

in the place where the inscription is 
D.P. So'e-lu-i-ni . . . . . • 


6 . 


of Argistis 
D.P. khu-su 
the flesh 

XX ku-ur-ni 
20 priests called Seluiahs [shall offer] 
[u-]-e gu-du-li-a me-li u4i-ni 
with priests 

a-lu-ki 
in all cases 


. . other; 

a-ma-ni su-ga-ba-ri 

a part of the thanhoffering 


•] 


' 7 . 


receive . 
iiu-la-li 
shall enter, 
a-li ta-a-se 

and to the people 
[u-li»ni . • • ] 

[other they shall give]. 
e-si-e 

that has been founded 


[they shall 
a-li bi-di as-ta 

whoever the place of sacrifice 


a-ma-ni 
the part 
i-ni 
Of this 


bi-di 

of the sacrifice 
te-ir-du-li-ni 
place 
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8. U-ni D.P. Ur bi-ka-ni-ka-a-s [klxa-ix-li] 

the pasturage the chief of the JJrbikans fsh(M tak 

. . . ii-e ta-ra-i-u-khi ma-nii-li-e 

together with the second class incoimnon; 

9. LXJ-a-bi ip-dhu-u-ni ma--a-[sa-iii] 

the flocks helms set apart (J) (both) lambs 

. . . . . . . . . khi-e U-iii 

[and sheep] . . . (and) the . . . pasturage 

D.P. Ur-bi-ka-a-s 
the Urbikan, 

10. ma-sa-ni ti-is-nu a-ma-iii h-[a-li] . . . 

after the lamb's flesh inp>art has been sa[crificed, 

. ... . . [klia-u-] li a-li 

shall whoever (of them) 

bi-di as-ta nu4a-a-li-e 

the sac^dfic ial place shall enter. 

11. U-ni D.P. Bu~ru-nu--ur-da-di-[s u-li-ni kha-u-]li 
Pasturage the Burunurdadians [other shall take] 


a-li bi-di as-ta nxi -la-a-li-e 

ivhoever the sacrificial place shall enter. 

12. GUD-ni-ni i-ra-di-ni-ni III a-[ma-ni? . . . 

Of an ox's . . , three []part8 ? V . . 

. . . D.P. Se-] lu-u-i-ni-e U-ni D.P. 
aoid the Se]luianSj pasturage 

Nu-iiu-li-e 
on Nunulis's 

13. a-la-e D.P. I-kha-i-du-s i . . . . . . si-ni 


river Ikhaidus [shall receive , . . 

ur-di-du D.P. Se-lu-i-ni-e . . . 

. . . the Seluians . . . 

2. Since Argistikhi-na is a dative^ the literal meaning 
of lei is probably “ to turn ”, convert In the Topzawa 
Inscription Lulu is rendered Urdhu, Ararat,” in the 
Assyrian version. Hence Armavir, where Ixviii was found, 
wiJJ represent the country known as Ararat to the 
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Assyrians. The significations of mcmu, w, and aw have 
been fixed by the bilingual texts. 

H, GIS '?6s«3 is the Assyrian tisu, ''juniper'’ (JEAS., 
1901, p, G 50), hence tosu-lmtv$ will be " libations of gin 

Zili-bi is “sacrifices", ziel-du~hi '' 1 sacrificed" (JEAS., 
1906, p. 624). With the locative suffix, therefore, the 
word ought to signify “ sacrificial altar ". 

4. Like tisoiio, which has the determinative of “flesh" 
in lix, 11, will signify some part of the sacrificial 
victim. The next two words are in agreement with Imrni. 

5. Kurni is from the root httru, “ to offer." The name 
of the Seluian priests seems connected with sel in Sel-ardis, 
“ the moon," which may signify “the light of the evening". 
If sel is the same word as sili (v, 26) the three words sili, 
(jidi, tisul(iuli-ni would mean, not “ dawn ", “ midday ", 
and “evening" as I supposed, but “ evening", “morning", 
and “midday", and we should have to regard the Vannic 
calendar as counting the day from evening to evening. 
But it is difficult not to see in tisuldu a compound of 
uldis, “ a vine." 

For gtodulia see note on 1. 10 above, where the passage 
quoted from v, 29 makes it clear that gudu means “to 
consecrate 

Meli is possibly connected with mes, “ he ; " “ other 
priests belonging to them"? 

6. The meaning ot nulali has been settled by the 
bilingual texts, like that oi ali, Asia, “within,” is from 
asis, “house." 

7. Ta$^ has a more extended signification than that of 
“visitors” which I formerly assigned to it. In 11. 30, 31 
we have ALU Qulbitarri-ni ALU Tcis^ ALU AN 
Kiierai-tas^, “the people of the city of Qulbitarris and 
the people of the city of the god Kueras." Hence tasmus 
(xxx, 17) will be “people-heads”. 

8. The Assyrian equivalent of U-ni is tUvj, but here 
the context seems to show that the word is used in the 
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sense of “ endowment ”, or “ rent” derived from pasturage 
lands. The suffix -ka^ as we now know from the bilingual 
texts, denotes what is in front ” ; the verb is khcmli, as 
that is the verb used with U in Ixxxvi, 15-17. The final ~l 
occurs in 1. 11. 

Tarai-ii-khi m irom tarcc-ni, secon^^^ 

9. The Vannic word was possibly susiya-hi, where -bh 
is the plural suffix. The meaning of i^^dhu-Qvi is iinknown. 

10. As susis was ''sheep”, masa-ni will be either 
"ewm” or " lamb ”, and in a sacrificial tariff " ewe ” is out 
of the question. For tisnu see above on 1. 4. 

11. Biirumirdadi seems to be a compound of Biirii-ni 

and urdadi, of which we probably have another form 
in nrdidtv (\, 1"^), With compare Im-rudi . . . 

(xix, 8, where we should read : adi KIS Khal-di-[e ni- 
i'p-lsi-di-e SUM-^ adi bto-ru-li-le-ni-Jna-u-e sibd-ni-ni 
har-za-ni zi-eU\di DB.Me-Invj-a, "whatsoever is saciificed 
to Khaldis the . . . , and whatsoever to the many spirits 
of the land of Burulis (?) in the altar-chapel of Menuas”). 
It will be noticed that there are three classes of priests, 
the Seluians, tlie Urbikans, and the Burunurdadians, 
corresponding with the three divisions of the day (see 
note above on 1. 5). The Urbikans are subdivided into 
"a chief” (or perhaps "a first class”) and a "second” 
class, and their name signifies " one who is in front of 
urhi ”. It is possible that their " cliief ” was the Ikhaidus 
mentioned in 1. 13. 

Vocabulary 

A 

A-du-li-e. 'Defining.’ xci, 10. 

A-la-e. ' River.’ Ixviii, 13. 

A-Ii. 'And.’ Ixviii, 7 ; xci, 9. 

A-li. 'Whoever.’ Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 

' Whatsoever.’ xix, 7, 8. 

A-Ii-e. ' He says/ xci, 2, 14. 
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A-li-ki. ' In multitudes ' ; not ^ partly 
A-li-i-si. ' Community/ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 2. 
Al-di-ni~i-e. ' Khaldis-images/ v, 29. 

Al-su-i-si-ni. ' Great/ Ixviii, 1. 

A"lu-ki. ' At any time/ Ixviii, 6. 

A-lu-ki~e. xci, 7. 

A-lu-s. 'Whoever.’ xci, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
A-ma-ni. ' Part,’ ' share.’ Ixviii, 6, 7, 10. 
Ar-di-a-ni. ' Lighting.’ xci, 5. 

Ar-gis-ti-ni. Argistis. xci, 8. 

Ar-gis-ti-e-i. Ixviii, 4; xci, 11. 

Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s. ' Son of Argistis.’ xci, 1. 
Ar-gis-ti-khi-na. ' Land of Argistis.’ Ixviii, 1. 
Ar-khi-u-ru-li-a-ni. 'Seed.’ xci, 27. 
Ar-ni-u-si-na-ni. ' Place of building,’ xci, 6, 18. 
A-ru-u-ni. ' He gave.’ Ixviii, 2. 

As-ta. ' In the place/ ' within.’ Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 
A-u-i-e. ' Water.’ xci, 28. 

B 

Bar-za-ni. ' Chapel.’ xix, 9 ; Ixviii, 3. 

Bi»di. ' Victims/ 'sacrifice.’ Ixviii, 6, 7, 10, 11. 

Bi-di”i. xci, 7. 

Bu-ru-li-e-ni. xix, 8. 

Bu-ru-nu-ur-da~di-s. A class of priests. Ixviii, 1 3 . 

D 

Du-li-i-e. ' Shall assign.’ xci, 23. 

■■■ E: 

Eba-ni. ' Land.’ Ixviii, 1. 

E-di-ni. ' For the sake.’ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 3. 

El-mu-s. ' Libations.’ v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13, 
E-^i-e. ' Place.’ Ixviii, 7. 

E-si-ni. Ixviii, 4 ; xci, 12. 

a 

Gi-e-i. ' Wall’ xci, 6, 17, 19. 

Gu-bu-us-ta-li. ' Making strong,’ x^ji, 9. 
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Gu-du-U"li. "Consecrating/ v, 29. 

Gu-du-li-a. " Oonsecrated priests/ Ixviii, 5. 

H 

Ha-za-ni. Hazas. Ixviii, 1. 

H-a-li. " Sacrificing/ Ixviii, 10. 

I 

Ib-dlm-n-ni. " Set apart (?)/ Ixviii, 9. 
I-kha-i-du-s. Ixviii, 13. 

I-ku-ka-ni. " In this place.’ li, 1. 4; xci, 2. 
I-na~ni. "City.’ Ixviii, 3; xci, 6, 19. 

I-na-a-ni. xci, 17. 

I-na-i-ni. xci, 27. 

I-ni. "This/ Ixviii, 7 ; xci, 4, 15, 20. 

I-ni-li. "It/ xci, 23. 

I-ra-di-ni-ni. Ixviii, 12. 

Is-ti-ni-ni. " The limits.’ xci, 9. 

I-u. "When.’ Ixviii, 2. 

K 

Ki-ni. " Appointed.’ Ixviii, 2. 

Ku-ul-di-a-ni. " Altar-priests.’ xci, 4. 

Kti-u-li-e. " Shall seize.’ xci, 15. 

Ku-ur-ni. " Offerers.’ Ixviii, 5. 

KH 

Kha-i-di-a-ni. " Field (?).’ li, 1. 6. 

Khal-di-s. xci, 25. 

Khal-di-ni-ni. Ixviii, 1. 

Kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li-i-e. "Shall dig up.’ xci, 16. 
Khu-su. " Flesh,’ some part of a victim. Ixviii, 4. 

L 

La-ku-du-li-e, " Shall surrender/ xci, 18. 

La-ku-ya-ni. " Place of offering.’ xci, 7. 
La-qu-ni. " Offered (victims)/ v, 26. 

La-ni-ni. " Customary (?).’ lix, 3; xci, 12. 
Lu-lu-e, Ararat. Ixviii, 2. 
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Ma-ni. ' Him.’ xci, 26. 

Ma-nu. ' In siglit of.’ Ixviii, 2. 

Ma-iiu4i-e. ‘ Public.’ li, 1. 5 ; lix, 2 ; Ixviii, 8 ; xci; 3. 
Ma~iiu-ni. ‘He made public/ ‘prescribed.’ xci, 13. 
[MaJ-a-nu-u-ni. v, 31, 

Ma-sa-ni. ‘ Lamb.’ Ixviii, 10. 

Ma-a-sa-ni. Ixviii, 9. 

Me-i. ‘ His.’ xci, 4, 5, 26, 27, 28. 

Me-li. Ixviii, 5. 

Me-nu-a-khi-ni. ‘ Son of Menuas.’ Ixviii, 4. 

(GESTIN) me-si4. ‘ Wine.’ v, 31. 

Me-i-e-si. v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13. 

Me-su~li. ‘ Vintaged.’ v, 30. 

Me-tsi. ‘ Grape ’ or ‘ native wine v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13. 

N 

Na»ra-a. ‘ Fire.’ xci, 28. 

Nu-la-li. ‘Shall enter.’ Ixviii, 6. 

Nu-la4i-e. Ixviii, 10. 

Nu-la-a-li-e. Ixviii, 11. 

Nu-nu-li-e. Ixviii, 12. 

P 

Pi-i-ni. ‘Name.’ xci, 28, 

Pi-tu-li-i-e. ‘Eemove the name,’ xci, 21. 

S 

Sar-du-ri-s. xci, 1. 

Sar-du-ri~i-s. xci, 14. 

Sar-du-ri-e-i. xci, 1 1 . 

Sar-du-ri-ni. xci, 8. 

Sa-u-e. ‘ Security.’ li, 1. 5 ; xci, 3. 

Sa~na. ‘ Stronghold.’ See E-GI. 

Sa-tu-bi. ‘ I took securities.’ 

Se-bu-ya. ‘ Windows.’ xci, 5, 

Se-bu-ya-li'e. ‘ Shall open.’ xci, 20. 

Se-e-lu-i-ni. A class of priests. Ixviii 5, 12, 13. 
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Se-ir-du-li-i-e. ' Shall bury (?)/ xci, 22. 
Su-ga-ba-ra-ni. ‘ Thankoffering/ Ixviii, 2. 

Su-ga-ba-ri. Ixviii, 6. 

Su-i-ni-iiL ‘ Many/ xix, 8. 

T 

Ta-na-ni-ni. ^ Planting/ xci, 10. 

Ta-nu-li. ' Planted/ v, 30 ; lix, 1. 

Ta-ra-i-n-khi, / Second class/ Ixviii, 8. 

Ta-a-s. ‘ People/ Ixviii, 7. 

Ta-s-mu-s. ‘ Heads of the people/ xxx, 17. 

Te-ir-di. ‘Foundation/ xci, 12. 

Te-ir-du-li-ni. ‘ Founded/ Ixviii, 7. 

Te-ri-khi-ni-e. ‘Planted/ li, 1. 6. 

Ti-ni. ‘Called/ xci, 12. 

Ti-is-nu, ‘ Flesh/ part of a victim. Ixviii, 10. 

Ti-u-li-e. ‘ Pretend.' xci, 21. 

Tu-li-i-e. ‘ Remove.' xci, 21. 

Tu-ri, ‘ Person.' xci, 24. 

Tu-ri-ni-ni. xci, 24. 

Tu-ur-ta-a-ni. ‘ Revenue (?)/ li, 1. 5. 

u 

U-e. ‘With/ Ixviii, 8. 

(GIS) ul-di. ‘ Vine.' v, 30 ; lix, 1. 

U4i. ‘Another/ xci, 23, 24. 

U-lhni. V, 31 ; Ixviii, 5. 

U-ludi. ‘ Shall consign.' xci, 28. 

Ur-bi-ka»a-s. A class of priests. Ixviii, 9. 
Ur-bi-ka-ni-ka-a^s. ‘ Chief of the IJrbikans.' Ixviii, 8. 
Ui'-di-du. Ixviii, 13. 

U-se. ‘Juniper-trees.' Ixviii, 3. 

U-su-iil-mu-iis. ‘Libations of juniper-juice.’ Ixviii, 3. 

Z 

Zi-el-di. ‘ Altar.' xix, 9 ; Ixviii, 3. 

TS 

Tsi-su-li. ‘ Registering (?)/ xci, 10. 
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Ideographs 
AN-MES-s, ' The gods/ xci,. 25* 

AN IM-s. Teisbas, the Air-god. xci, 25. 

AN UT-s. Ardinis, the Sun-god. xci, 25. 

AN UT-ni (ardini). ‘ Publicly/ xci, 26. 

DIN (ulgusiani). ‘Life/ xci, 2. 

DUP-TE (armanilis). ‘ Written monument.' xci, 20. 
DUP-ni-ni. ‘ Inscription.' Ixviii, 4. 

E-GAL (dhuluris). ‘Palace/ xci, 4, 15. 

E-GI (sana). ‘ Stronghold.' 

GIS-MES. ’ ‘ Trees.' v, 29. 

GIS-U. ‘ Pasturage.’ li, 1. 7. See U-ni. 

GUD-ni-ni (pakhinini). ‘ Of an ox.' Ixviii, 12, 
KA-MES-ni. ‘ Gates/ xci;i9. 

LU-a-bi, ‘Flocks/ Ixviii, 9. 

U-ni. ‘Pasturage.’ Ixviii, 8, 9, 11, 12, See GIS-U. 
IVIVIV. ‘ Twelve times.’ xci, 26. 
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THE BABAE-HAMA 


A PASSAGE JUDGED SPURIOUS IN THE 
HAYDARABAD MANUSCRIPT 

By ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE 

TT is with regret that I now find it impracticable to 
accept as authentic a passage in the Hayclarabad MS. 
which had been welcomed there, (1) because being with 
that good text, it accredited the same passage in Ilminsky’s 
imprint and Memoires de Ba^ and (2) because, 

however inefiectnally, it provides something to fill the 
Babar-nama gap of 90S A.H. 

As it concerns Babar’s escape from impending death 
it may be distinguished as the Rescue Passage. In the 
Hay. MS. it begins on foL 1186, 1. 2, and runs on for 
a folio and a half ; in Kehr’s MS, it is on fol. 385 
[455], in the Kasan imprint on p. 144, and in the Memoires 
ill vol. i, p. 255. It occurs also in the St. Petersburg 
University Codex which is copied from Kehrs MS. 

On the other hand, it is not with the Elphinstone MS. 
(fol. 896) or with its archetype (a fact learned from 
a scribe’s note, fol, 90). As it is not found in either of 
the Waqi'at-i-babari it is safe to say it was not with 
their original when they were translated (1586 A.D. and 
1590 A.D.). Consequently, it is not with the Memoirs, the 
lineal descendant of the Elphinstone MS. and of the second 
W aqi'at-i-babari. 

A few preliminary words must be said about the gap 
of 908 A.H. Its presence in the Elph. MS. and archetype 
does not prove that Babar left it, but shows merely that 
the gap existed before the Elph. MS. was copied (1556-67) 
and before either of the Persian translations was inade.^ 

1 JRAS,, 1907, p. 137, and 1910, p. 882 [H. Beveridge]. 

JRAS. 1911. 5 : - 1 
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It appears to me due to loss of pages ; in this, however, 
I regretfully differ from my husband. A textual detail 
which supports my view is that in the Elph. MS. the 
sentence before the gap lacks the terminal verb.^ 

If for a moment it is considered why the gap of 908 A.rr, 
should have been filled by an annotator (as we suppose 
it to have been filled) while the next gap, that of 914 a.h., 
remains empty, an explanation is found in the following 
salient difference between them. It is well known that 
the section of Babars writings of earliest date as to 
contents is a composed narrative put together at the 
end of his life. It breaks ofi‘ within 914 A.H. and a gap 
of some eleven years separates it from the next and diary 
section beginning with 925 a.h. The gap of 914 a.h., even 
if the broken sentence preceding it suggests some loss of 
pages, appears due to the author’s last illness. On tlie 
other hand, the gap of 908 a.h. occurs within the composed 
narrative and can reasonably be attributed solely to loss 
of pages, perhaf)S during Humayuns wanderings in exile. 
Its abrupt ending at a critical point of Babar’s story offers 
to an annotator the temptation of devivsing a denouement 

I. The Previous Context and the English Version 
OF THE Rescue Passage 
(a) The context in various sources. 

Elph. MS., fol. 89^ : 

UAaU 

Hay. MS., fol. 118& ; Varied ending 

Waqi‘at”i-babari, I.O. 215, fol, 96^, Payanda Hasan’s traas. : 

^ Payanda Hasan’s Waqi^at supplies the verb, and, moreover, so far 
supports rejection of the Rescue Passage that it agrees verbally with 
the Elph. AiS. (e.g. it reproduces its word hech ) ; this agreement suggests 
manipulation of the Ha^^darabM text for the reception of the llescue 
Passage. 
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It will be noticed that the Elph. MS, and No. 215 agree as to 
the final 

Cl-' ■ 


Waqi'at-i-babari, 1.0. 217, fol. 79, /Abdii’r-rahim M.’s trails. : 



The finaKj;!! is followed by which may be a part of the 
next heading. 

Muh. SMrdzVs lith. ed., p. 75, ends with Job ^ 

a translation of what is in the Haydarabad Codex. 

Kehr’s MS., fol. 383 [454] , (Ilminsky, p. 144) : 










U 




jf‘^3 


Attention is asked to the peculiarities of the last extract ; 
(l) to its studied verbal changes from the Waqi‘at-i-babari, which 
yet reproduces Babar’s own words; (2) to its singular brought 
it to my mind ” (lit. caused to come) ; (3) to its free com- 
pletion of the broken ending. 

(b) English translation of the Bescue Passage, 

[N.B. The numbers refer to “III, General grounds for Rejection’^; 
the letters to “IV, Grounds of Style and Diction urging Rejection ’’.] 

(Persian couplet, in Kehr’s MS. only.) “If you remain 
{mmii) a hundred years, on the one day {yahi) it must be gone 
from this heart-rejoicing palace.” 

I steadied myself for death {qardr Mrdlm), In that {aushdl) (a) 
garden a stream came flowing (b ) ; I made ablution ; I recited 
the prayer of two inclinations [rahai) ; having raised my head 
for silent prayer, I was making earnest jietition when my eyes 
closed in sleep (c). I (2) am seeing {d) that Khwaja Yaq^tzb (S), 
the son of Khwaja Yahya, and grandsonof His Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah, came facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with 
a large company of piebald horsemen {e). He said : “ Lay sorrow 
aside ! Khwaja Ahrdr (i.e, ‘Ubaidul-lah) has sent me to you ; he 
said, " We having asked help for him (i.e. Babar), will seat him 
on the royal throne (masnad) (/) ; wherever difficulty befalls 
him, let him look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call 
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US to mind ; there will we be present/ Now, in this hour, 
victory and success are on your side; lift up your head! awake! ” 

At that time (or, in that state, hat) {g) I awoke happy, when 
Yusuf and those with him {h) were giving one another advice. 

We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seiiie and bind (/) 
is necessary/’ Hearing these words, I said, “ Your words are 
of this sort, but I will see which of you will come to my 
presence to take me/’ I was saying this when outside the 
garden wall (i) came the noise of approaching horsemen. Yusuf 
darogha said, ‘‘ If we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 
would have gone forward. Now he has sent again many 
persons to seize you.” He was certain that this noise might 
be the footfall of the horses of those sent by Tambal. 
On hearing those Avords anxiety greAV upon me ; Avhat to do 
I did not knoAV. At this time those horsemen, not happening 
to find the garden gate, broke doAvn the wall Avhere it Avas old 
(and) came in. I saA? {kursam, lit. might see) that Qutluq 
Muh. Barlds and Baba-i Pargharl (4), AAdio (Avere) my life- 
de\^oted seiwants, haAung arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen, 
tAventy persons (Z;)> were approaching. HaAvng dung themsehx's 
(tashldb) (t) from their horses, bent the knee from afar and 
shoAved respect, they fell at my feet. In that state (or time, 
hilt) such ecstasy (hat) came over me that you might say (goya) 
God gave me life from a neAv source (l bask), I said, Seize 
and bind that Yusuf darogha and these here {turgliCm) hireling 
manikins.” These same manikins had taken to flight. They 
(i.e. the rescuers), having taken them, one by one, here and 
there, brought them bound. I said, ‘‘ Where do you come from ? 
Hoav did you getneAA’'s?” Qutluq Muh. Barlds said : ‘‘ When, 
having fled from Akhsi, Ave were separated from you in the 
flight, we Avent to Andijan Avhen the Khans also came to (5) 
Andijan (2). I saAV a vision that Khwaja ‘Ubaidn’l-lah said, 

‘ Babar padshak {m) is in a village called Karnan ; go and 
])ring him, since the royal seat {^jzasnad) has become his 
possession (taalhiq).' I having seen this vision and become 
liappy, represented (the matter) to the Elder Khan (and) the 
Younger Khan. I said to the Khans, * I have five or six 
younger brothers (and) sons ; do you add a few soldiers. I Avili 
go through (din) the Karnan side (jjar/) and bring news/ The 
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Khans said, ' It occurs to our minds also that (he) may have 
gone that same road(‘?).’ They appointed ten persons; they 
said, ' Having' gone in that direction {sdn) and made very sure, 
bring neAvs. Would to God you might get true {zdhira) (n) 
news ! ’ We Avere saying this AAKen Baba-i Pargharl said, 
‘ I too AAull go and seek.’ He also haAung agreed Avitli tAA^o 
young men, (his) younger brothers, Ave rode out. It is three 
days ( 9 ) to-day that AA^e are on the road. Thank God ! AA^e have 
found you.” They said {dldllar, ? for dlh). They spoke 
{atdlmr), “Make a moA-e ! Ride off! Take these bound ones 
AAuth you! To stay here is not AA^ell; Tambal has had neAA^s of 
your coming here ; go, in AvhateA^er Avay, and join yourself to the 
Khans!” At that time AA^e having ridden out, moA^ed toAA^ards 
Andijan (6). It AA^as two days that AA^e had eaten no food ; the 
eA’ening prayer had come Avhen AA^e found a sheep, AA^ent on, 
dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same roast Ave ate as 
much as a feast. After that AA^e rode on, hurried forAA^ard, made 
a five days’ journey ( 9 ) in a day and two nights ( 9 ), came and 
entered Andijan (6), I saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) 
my uncle the Younger Khan, and made recital of past days. 
With the Khans I spent four months (?). My seiwants, aaIio had 
gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; there 
Avere more than 800 persons (8). It came to my mind, “ Hoav 
long must I Avander, a A'agabond {sar-gardan) , in this Farghana 
country ? I Avill make search ( talab) on eA’ery side.” Having 
said, I rode out in the month of Muharram to seek Khurasan, 
and I Avent out from the country of Farghana.^ 

II. Reasons against the Rejection of the Rescue 
Passage 

Taa^o weighty facts urge against the rejection of tlie 
passage: (1) its presence with the Haydarabad MS. and 
(2) its earlier acceptance by Dr. Ilminsky and M. de 
Courteille. 

As to the first of tliese facts, it must be admitted that it 
does give value to the passage, and that it gives it the 

^ The last sentence here is an adaptation of Babar’s first of 910 a.h. 
A surmise of mine as to this sentence {JRAS., 1902, p. 749) is noAv 
abandoned. 
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more value because there is no second item of extra 
matter with this codex. Nevertheless, I hope to show tliat 
the passage cannot owe its place of honour to intrinsic 
merit; that it owes it to distinguished authorship 
appear>s probable. Something as to its source may be 
gleaned by comparing it with other royal writings ; 
Jahangir and Shah-jahan were both prone to annotation. 
When time allows, it shall be compared in detail with 
other anonymous writings included in Kehrs volume, 
notably with the Fragments. 

I shall now explain how it seems to me even natural 
that the two aboye-named Turki scholars should accept 
the Rescue Passage without comment. The strong argu- 
ment, on linguistic grounds, of their acceptance against 
my own rejection will seem weaker if the specialities of 
their text (Kehrs) are considered.^ 

Of those specialities the one pertinent liere is this : 
KehFs text down to the entry of the Rescue Passage is 
corrupt so continuously and in such a manner as to ]->o 
explicable only hy regarding it as a re-translation into 
Turki of the second Persian Waqi'at. 

This being so, its corrupt diction \vould set up in the 
minds of those who, like Ilminsky and de Courteille, were 
initiated in the Babar-nama through it only, a false 
standard of Babar’s style and vocabulary. Most books 
of any merit demaiid re-perusal of their earlier portion t<.) 
give freedom in their authors’ style and diction ; amongst 
those imperatively needing this re-perusal is assuredly the 
Babar-naina in European hands. Both the Turki scholars 
liaving studied first the corrupt text, would come to the 
Rescue Passage with impressions differing from those made 
by the true text ; they would the less feel transition to its 
un-Babar-like Turki. Their unquestioning acceptance of 
the passage seems to show that they were not conscious 
of any transition. On the other hand, a student working 
^ JRAS., 1908, pp. 76 ff. 
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ah initio on the true text experiences a literary shock 
when passing from it to tlie passage. 

Of course, to all this it may be opposed that granting 
a. wrong standard would be set up by Kehr s corrupt text, 
that standard would or could be corrected by the true 
text wliich in his volume succeeds the passage. In words 
this objection is sound, no doubt, and such reflex criticism 
is now easy. It was not easy, however, when Ilminsky 
and de Courteille were working ; they had no second 
text ; the Babar-nama is a lengthy book, needing time to 
poise and grasp. It is a difBcult book to handle even 
with tlie literary gains since the seventies ; work on it 
is still tentative. 

I would further point out tliat few of the grounds 
authoritative with us for rejection were known to the two 
Turki scholars ; of these it sulSces to mention three major 
ones, viz. the testimony of the Elphinstone and Haydarabad 
Codices and the collateral help given by Teufel's critique 
on the Fragments. Several useful Oriental histones, again, 
were not easily accessible to them ; for myself there is the 
great gain that my liusband’s thought accompanies my 
work and the guidance of his great knowledge of related 
Oriental literature is at my service. 

In sober truth, looking back to the drawbacks of those 
two earlier workers on Kehr’s text, their acceptance then 
appears as natural as our to-day’s rejection. 

III. General grounds for Rejection 

These mostly need here only recapitulation from my 
husband’s article in tlie JASB., 1910, p. 221, They are 
as follows : — 

1. The passage is in neither of the Waqi‘at-i-babari. 

2. The dreams are too a propos and miraculous for 
credence. 

3. Khwaja Yahya is not known to have had a son 

named Yaq'ub. , v 
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4. The names of the rescuers do not appear in the 
Babar-nama. 

5. The Khans were not in Andijan. 

6. Babar did not go to Andijan, but to the Khans in 
Kand-badam. 

7. He did not set out for Khurasan after spending 
four months with the Khtos, but after their deaths and 
after about a year in Sukh and Hushiar. 

8. Not over "'300” folloAvers gathered to him, but 
“ under 300 and over 200 

9. The '‘three days” and a "day and two nights” 
and " five days ” road were some seventy miles. 

10. The passage is singularly insuflBcient for filling 
a gap of some eighteen months, during which events of 
the first importance occurred both to Babar and to his 
uncles, the Khans. 

11. Khwaja Ahrars promises came to nothing as far 
as Babar’s wishes in 908 a.h. were concerned, and those 
of Yaq'ub for immediate victory were closely followed 
by defeat and exile. Babar knew the facts ; the passagt‘- 
seems the product of an annotator looking back after the 
conquest of Hindustan. 

IV. Grounds of Stvle and Diction urging Rejection 

Between the style of the true text and that of t}u‘ 
Rescue Passage stands the gulf between the master’s and 
the tyro’s ; moreover, as can be seen in the English trans- 
lation, there is marked change in the choice of the details 
recorded ; e.g., when Babar mentions prayer, he does so 
simply ; at a crisis he would not note down signs of 
ceremonious respect ; when, as once, he tells a dream one 
feels that it was a true one. The passage leaves a general 
impression that the writer did not think in Turk! ; did 
not write it with ease ; had not Babar’s thoughts ; was 
of the class alien from Babar who talk of " heart- 
rejoicing palaces 
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The following are some of the many points of divergence 
in the Rescue Passage from Babar’s habit in the true 
text. I omit numerous clerical errors and minor phrases 
unusual to him. 

{a) and (6) Hay. MS., fob 1185, 1. 8: 

The dem. pronoun is rare with Bfibar ; 

it occurs seven times in the Rescue Passage. B.’s common phrase 
is__^lJVj^-'. Of. foL 2, 1. 2 ; fob 3, 1. 5; fob 4, 1. 7, etc. 

(c) Fob 1185, 1.5 ijy Of. fob 117Z^, b 2 

from foot: t^(.^b 

(d) Fob 1185,1. 5: \j^ ^ ^ seeing. Of. 

fob 83, b 5 : and id. ^ 

(c) Fob 1185, 1. 7 : j\^ lit. with piebald horse- 

men. Three points attract attention here: the odd use of 
‘^piebald” ; the Persian smvdr for T. dtliq, or dtllq MsM; the 
form 5^to^ for Babar’s 5fZr/. 

(/) Fob 1185, 1. 8, and fob 1195, b 1. 3Ias7iad' betrays 
Hindxistan; Babar’s word is takht. Of. fob 23, b 3 from foot, 
and fob 30, b 2 from foot. 

({/) Fob 1185, 1. 5 from foot, and fob 119, b 7 from foot. 
Haly iimd as though for time, and Jjam (fob 119, 1. 4) are both 
unusual. 

(5) Fob 1185, 1. 4 from foot : [sic] [sic] 

Here two clerical errors, and qilmcik used for 
hlnndk, Hamir dll is not a common word for ‘‘companion” 
with Babar, who uses some one of several phrases with hlla, 

(i) Fol. 1185, b 3 from foot, and fob 1195, 11. 5 and 7 from foot: 

jiiUlclj jUiib Babar does not write of “ binding ”, but of 
taking or of seizing (tuhnaq). He uses bdglilmndq 

with the sense of putting together, e.g. an observatory or 
a dhvaii, 

(j) Fob 1185, last line, and fob 119, b 5 : dliodr for td^ii. 

(k) Fob 119, b C, the triple number for Babar’s 10-20; and 

fob 119, b 6 from foot, for some form of like. 

(0 Fob 119, 1. 7: ^ Por “dis- 

mounting”, Babar does not use tdshlmndq. Twice already he has 
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used this verb (foL 94Z), 1. 5 from foot, and fol. 95, 1. 8) as from 
tdsl'i ‘^outside ”, of people Avho got out of forts by dropping from 
walls. If, however, it were taken as from Msk a> stone it 
might be metaphorical, i.e. flung themselves, but I have not 
found it in the Babar-nania. 

(m) Fol. 119, last line. (Babar) padshah is an anachronism. 
Cf. fol. 215. 

(n) Fol. 119, 1. 6: , ^ definite news ; Babar’s phrases 

are made with 

V. Conclusion 

On the various grounds given, therefore, we judge that 
the Eescue Passage is no part of Babar’s writings. 



L’lHSCEIPTIOH EUHEEAIEE DE TS^OUAIir PAO-TSETJ 


EBPONSE A M. FARJENEL 
Pah EDOUARD CHxiVANNES 

y^E immero d’Octobre 1910 du JRAS. a public des 
critiques de M. Farjenel sur la traduction d’une 
inscription du Yitn-nan que j'ai fait paraitre dans le 
Journal Asiatiqiie de Juillet-Aout 1909. La place dont 
je puis disposer ici ne me perrnet pas de discuter phrase 
par phrase et mot par mot le texte dans son integralite ; 
je m’efforcerai cependant de ne laisser dans Fombre aucun 
point essentiel ; je donnerai d’ailleurs a la fin de I’article 
une traduction complete de la stele, ce qui permettra au 
lecteur de juger des modifications que j’ai apportees a ma 
premik'e traduction ; ces modifications resultent, non des 
critiques de M. Farjenel, qui me paraissent mal fondees, 
mais des recherches nouvelles que j’ai faites pour eh>cider 
(juelques unes des obscurites de ce texte. 

Dans les pages qui vont suivre je reproduirai au- 
dessous de chaque phrase chinoise la traduction que j’eir 
ai donnee dans le Journal Asiatique, et j’examinerai 
ensuite la legitimite de mon interpretation. 

" §L" 

Tovibe du gouverneur Ts‘ouan, qui etit, de son vivant, 
les litres de general au prestige redoutahle et de gouverneur 
de (la commander ie de) Kien-ning, sous la dynastic 
des Tsioi!' 

Les mots s ont ete traduits par moi comme 

signifiant le gouverneur Ts^ouan Double erreur, dit 
M. Farjenel: d’une part Ts'ouan n'est pas un, nom de 
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famille; c’est un nom qui designe los aborigeneB ; d’aiitre 
part le titre de Jj^ g doit etre traduit par '' prefet ” ; c’est 
mi titre distinct de celiii de dc ^ goiiverneur ” ; le 
defiint avait une double qualite : en taut qiie goiiverneur, 
il regissait Tensemble de la prefecture; en tant que prefet 
des barbares, il s’occupait special ement des aborigenes. 
D’ailleurs, ''la regie de position vent qu’on traduise le 
mot Ts'ouan au genitif; par consequent, rexpressioii 
''le gouverneur Ts'otmn” est fautive, et il faut lui sub- 
stituer rexpressioii " le prefet des IVoivan 

Nous possedons un assez grand nombre dinscriptions 
funeraires erigees en liionneur de personnages qui eurent, 
a Tepoque des Hcmylo titre de ^ ^ " gouverneur'’ ; voici 
les titres de quelques-unes d’entre elles 

n m ± ^ m ^ m 

Stele du defunt gouverneur K‘ong, qui fut gouverneur 
de (la commanderie de) Polling, sous la dynastie des Ucmi 
{Ki% die ts'otvei pien, ed. litliographique de 1893, ch. xiv, 

p. S r-). 

t m ft m ± M ^ :0j m 

Inscription celebrant les merites du gouverneur l\;heou, 
qui fut gouverneur de (la commanderie de) Kotiei-yang, 
sous la dynastie des Han posterieurs {IVi kcm hm de 
Ngeotv-yang Sieoa, ch. iii, p. 9 r'^, de I’edition du Himj 
soti ts'ao Vang Jdn die ta^ong diou). 

m m w ± ^ M ^ m 

Stele du defunt gouverneur Ko, qui fut gouverneur de 
la commanderie de Heng-yang, k Fepoque du roj^aumc d(^ 
Won {Kin die ts'oiiei pien, ch. xxiv, a la fin). 

A propos de cette dernim^e stWe, repigrapliiste IVien 
Ta-hin ^ K BJf (1 ‘'^28-1804) nous dit dans son ouvrage 
intitule Ts‘ ten yen Vang kin die wen pa tvei ^ 1: ^ 

: “A I’epoque des Han, on donnait lo nom 
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honorifique de /ott kitmi aux gotiverneurs de comnianderie 
et aux conseillers de royanme ^ S SIS ® 

MM-’ On sait en effet qne Tempire des Man etait 
divise en commanderies ou rautorit6 etait exercee 
directement par un gouverneur dk et en royaumes 
g dans lesquels le pouvoir imperial intervenait aiipres 
dn roi par le moyen d’un conseiller ?f0. Les gouverneurs 
et les conseillers etaient de m^me importance, et c’est 
pourquoi on attribuait aux uns anssi bien qn'aiix autres 
le titre honoritique de /ou hiun ^ ;§* . Dans ton tes les 
steles que nous venons d’enumerer, le titre de fou hiun 
est d4cerne an defunt parce qu'il fut gouverneur d’une 
cominanderie ; il ne constitiie pas pour lui une qualite 
nouvelle. Ce titre honoritique se place directement apres 
le norn de famille, que ce nom de famille soii IP ong, ou 
Tcheou, ou Ko, ou enfin Ts'ouan, car il est bien evident 
que dans le titre de Imscription de Ts^ouan Pao-tseu 
le mot Ts'ouan loue exactement le mSme r61e que les mots 
IPong, Tclieou, et Jfo dans les trois autres inscriptions 
precit6es. J’avais d’ailleurs fait remarquer dans mon 
article du Journal Asiatique que le mot IVouan designait 
proprement des tribus aborigtoes, mais que les Chinois 
avaient tire de ce nom ethnique un nom de famille.^ En 
conclusion, il faut considerer comme entierement fausses 
toutes les observations de M. Farjenel sur la valeur propre 
du titre de fou Jciun^ et sur la regie de position qui 
empecherait de considerer le mot Ts'ouan comme un nom 
de famille/ 

Mais ces erreurs ne sent pas les seules que M. Farjenel 
ait commises sur ce simple titre. Le mot ■j^ figure sur 

^ Cela nous esb expressement affirm^ dans I’inscription de Ta^ouan. 
Lo7ig-yen {Jonrn, As., Juil.-Aout, 1909, p. 32, ligne 5). 

“ Le passage de Ma Tonan-lm cite par M. Farjenel ne concerne pas 
le titre de fou Icvun ; il est d’ailleurs mal traduit, car, dans ce texte, 
le mob ^ signifie ‘Mes militaires”, par opposition au mot “la 
population civile 
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un grand nombre dlnscriptions, car il signifie “ defunt ; 
c’est ainsi que Tinscription de Kul tegin esfc intitulee 
WC R # U ^ H » '' StMe du defunt Kul tegin.” Dans 
certains cas on aura quelque peine a traduire le mot 
par '' le defunt ” parce qu il y aurait accumulation 
d’epitlietes avant le nom du mort; on pent alors tourner 
la difficulte en traduisant ''un tel, qui eut de son vivant 
les titres de . . Par exemple, soit la phrase suivanto : 

m m n w & pi ^ s ^ ± p (cf. ma 

Mission archeologiqite dans la Chine septentrionale, 
pi. civ), au lieu de dire “ Pilier du defunt, honorable Wang 
Tche-tsen, qui fut prefet de Yen tcJieou et sous-prefet de 
Lo-yang ”, on pourra dire : Pilier de riionorable Wamg 
Tche-tsen qui eut, de son vivant, les titres de prefet de 
Yen tcheou et sous -prefet de Lo-yang!' Mais, dans 
I’inscription de Ts'onan Pao-tseu, lorsque M. Farjenel 
traduit ''Tombe du prefet des Tsouan, gouverneur de 
Kienning, general de Vancien (titre de) Tchennivei, (sous 
les) Tsm ”, il commet un contresens formel sur le mot 
en le rapportant au seul terme /If . 

§ 2 . 

S ^ 

L' honorable defunt avait pour nom personnel Pao-tsexh, 
et pour appellation Pao-tseu!' 

L’ appellation, ai-je dit en note, est identique au nom 
personnel ; cette particularite se retrouve dans quelques 
autres cas. M. Farjenel afBrme au contraire : '' Nous 
voyons ici que ce personnage n’avait quhni seul nom 
Paoize, ce qui nous prouve qu’il n'etait pas chinois 
d'origine.” Pour etablir que j'ai raison, il me suffira 
de citer un texte on un Chinois de pure race a mfnne 
noin personnel et menne appellation ; ce texte, le voici : 

IPong Ngan-kouo avait pour appellation Ngan-houo ” 
(?L) ^ ® ^ ® {Tsin chou, ch. Ixxviii, p. 2 r<^). 
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M m m m z m. 

Quancl il fiot clevemb grand, il maintioit une regie 
de condioite Jumte et 2 ^'^ofonde” 

M. Faijenel veut quil s'agisse, non de concluite, mais 
d’affaires; et il traduit: “adnlte, il mania des affaires 
iinportantes et delicates.” Le mot ^ me parait, an 
contraire, impliquer Fidee de pratique constante ” ; par 
exemple, la phrase tl iL ^ signifie “observer la 
pratique constante do la bonte et de la justice’’. (In- 
scription de Lon Sum ^ ^ : dans Kin che t8‘ouei ^nen, 
cli. XV, p. 3 v^.) 

§4. 

mm mm m t jim 

Il etait vaste, integre et respectiienx ; 

cetaient Id des manifestations lorovenant de la nature 
que lui avail donnee le Oiel” 

La divergence entre M. Farjenel et moi porte ici sur la 
valeur du mot § . Voici mon mot-a-mot: “penetration, 
etendue, purete, respect, se manifestaient d ^p^^'^dir de la 
nature celeste.” M. Farjenel traduit : “ L’etendue de son 
intelligence, le caractere respectable de son integrite, 
manifestaient ses qualites naturelles ” ; son mot-a-mot, 
pour le second membre de phrase, est, comme nous 
Fapprenons a la p. 1085: “manifestaient”, 5c ^ 

“ les qualites naturelles ” ou “ la celeste essence ”, g 
“ de lui-mime ”, c’est-a-dire du ddfunt. M. Farjenel com- 
prend done le mot g comme Fequi valent de ce que 
serait en langue parlee moderne, Fexpression § 2* 

Les sinologues apprecieront. 

§5. 

» m i m m ^ fr Mo 

“ A vec une pmrete semblable d celle de la glace eb avee 
une nettete semblable d celle de Vorcliidee, sa sagesse 
reunissait toutes les superiorites de la conduited 
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Le second mot est ecrit ^ snr la stele, inais il est 
certainement Tequivalent de de inSme que dans cette 
phrase du Che king {Ta ya^ vi, ode 5, str. 2 ; Legge, 
Chinese Classics, vol. iv, p. 369): ^ ^ les 

boeufs et les moutons etant purs’". Le mot ^ est 
explique par les commentateurs dii Che king comme 
1 equivalent do (Legge, 0.(7., vol. iv, p. 148). 

J’ai traduit la premik^e phrase par les mots ‘'avec une 
purete semblable a celle de la glace et avec une nettete 
semblable a celle de rorchidee M. Farjenel ecrit : 
“Les deux premiers caractk*es forment un mot compose 
qui exprime ridee de purete, de probite, il n’y a point la 
de comparatif [je pense que M. Farjenel veut dire ‘ de 
comparaison ’]. Le quatrieme exprime Tidee de calme, le 
troisieme celle d’excellence par image.” Je ne comprends 
pas tres bien en quoi le mot ^ exprime I’idee d’excellence 
par image ; mais ce qui in’echappe tout a fait, c’est la 
raison pour laquelle on refuse de voir une image claUvS 
les mots ^J*C tandisqu’on en admet une dans les mots 

#* 

La seconde phrase a ete traduite par moi : “ sa sagesse 
reunissait toutes les superiorites de la conduite.” J’avais 
en effet present a Tesprit le passage de Mencius (ii, a, 2, 
I 18 ; Legge, O.O., ii, p. 68), ou, apres avoir montre quo 
certains disciples de Confucius possedaient des qualitt\s 
eminentes, I’auteur ajoute : Confucius reunissait en lui ces 
(jualites JL ^ Farjenel propose de voir dans 

le mot ^ une “preposition copulative” (je pense qu’il 
veut dire “ une conjonction ”) ] il traduit done : “ sa morale 
ainsi que ses actes etaient sublimes.” 

Pour ma part, ma premiere traduction ne me satisfait pas 
parce qu’elle considere Tadjectif ^ comme un substantif 
abstrait; quant a celle de M. Faijenel, elle poiirrait etre 
exacte si nous avions affaire aun texte en langue ordinaire; 
elle me parait pen admissible dans le style epigraphiquo 
oil Tusage des conjonctions est fort limits. Je proposerai 
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done nne troisieme explication: le mot H pent etre un 
adjectif ; il signifie alors '' comprehensif e’est a dire “ qni 
contient en Ini les qualites de plnsieurs personnes’'; e'est 
ainsi qne, dans le Louen yu (xi, 21), Tchong Teou est 
appele un HA; Legge ((7.(7., i, p. 108) traduit ee 
terme en disant : “ Yen lias more than his own share o£ 
energy.'' De meme, dans la phrase qni nous occupe, je 
tradnirai : '' sa sagesse etait comprehensive ”, e’est 

a dire qn'elle rennissait en elle les qnalites de plnsieurs 
personnes; ^ ^ et sa condnite etait eminente”. 

§ 6 . 

m i. fio ^ # If fco 

“ Grace a sa vertu sans melange, Barbaras et Ghinois se 
sonmettaient dj sa bonUr 

M. Farjenel dit de son c6te : '' Par sa vertu sans melange, 
Barbares et Ghinois revenaient a Thninanite.” II ajonte : 

If retourner co, revenir d ; la vertu dlhibmanite, 
nne des cinq vertns cardinales qni consiste a trailer 
antrni comme on vondrait ^tre traite soi-mtnne.” Je ne 
connais pas cette definition du terme Confucius a 

senlement pose la regie negative : Ne faites pas a antrni 
ce qne vons ne vondriez pas qn'on vons fit a vons-m^me ” 
(Lotien yu, v, 11 ; xv, 23), et d’aillenrs cette maxirne ne 
definit pas completement le concept exprime par le 
mot f;:;! . 

Confucius a dit (Louen yu, xii, 1) : & fl! I® ^ t 

'' se dompter soi-meme et restaurer en soi les rites, voila 
en qnoi consiste la bonte ”. En d'antres termes, la bonte 
intrinseqne de Thoinme est realisee par celui qni a sn vaincre 
ses passions et restaurer en lui les rites qni sont les regies 
auxquelles obeit la nature humaine dans son integrite 
primitive. Lorsqu'on traduit le mot par humanite ” 
on vent dire par la que ce mot exprime la realisation 
parfaite du type humain dans un individu ; quand on le 
traduit par “bonte” on entend par la qu'il exprime 
JRAS. 1911. 6 
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Fexcelleiice de la nature humaine rainenee a sa pure essence. 
L’une et Tautre de ces deux famous de traduire corre- 
spondent a un seul et meme concept. 

Quant au mot , il pent etre compris dans notre texte 
de deux manieres. La premise, qui est celle que j ’avals 
adoptee, attribue au mot le sens de se soumettre a ”. 
C’est ainsi que, dans I’insciiption de K'ong Piao, {Kin die 
ts'ouei pien, ch. xiv, p. Sr^), on lit: ("§) M: % il^ M 
IS ''Tons les gens du peuple etaient heureux de 

son bon gouvernement et se soumettaient a sa vertii.” 

Mais il y a un autre sens possible et c’est celui que je 
crois maintenant le plus vraisemblable. Dans le passage 
cite plus haut du Loiien yu (xii, 1), Confucius ajoute ces 
mots a ceux que nous avons deja raj)peles : '" Si, pendant 
un seul jour, un liomme pouvait se dompter lui-meme et 
restaurer en lui les rites, le monde entier lui reconnaitrait 
]a vertu de bonte” — H % E, M M T M iZ M ■ 
Le mot If a ici le sens de " rapporter a quelqu’un ”, 
" attribuer a quelqu’un ”. Ce passage du Latum yu 
devait sans doute Stre present a I’esprit de I’auteur de 
I’inscription quand il ecrivait la phrase ^ # It t;; 
cette phrase signifie done : " Barbares et Chinois recon- 
naissaient sa bonte.” Il n’est pas question des rapports de 
bonne harmonie entre les deux elements de la population, 
Barbares et Chinois. 

il ^ Wo 

“ (La cigogne qtd crie dans) le neuvieme itang le mid 
hrait dans son pays natal honore d\in noni,” 

M. Farjenel dit de son c6te: "Le neuvieme ciel etait 
reinpli du bruit do son nom.” — Ici la discussion doit etre 
tout particulik*ement approfondie parce que nous arrivons 
au grief foiidamental de M. Farjenel centre moi ; voici 
comment M. Farjenel s’exprime (p. 1099) en un passage 
dont je me ferais scrupule de modifier le style : " C’est 
ainsi sur une citation mal traduite que la traduction est 
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basee, et nous voj^ons que, comme presque toiijours, cette 
citation n a aucun autre rapport avec le texte, que quelques 
mots semblables qui s’y trouvent, sont employes dans un 
autre sens. Ce sont justement ces references continuelles 
qui donnent aux amvres de M. Chavannes une apparence de 
si grande erudition, elles sont pour lui une occasion d’erreur 
de plus.’’ Ainsi, I’appareil d’erudition qui accoinpagne 
mes travaux n’est qu’un trompe-roeil : en premier lieu, les 
citations que je fais sont mal traduites ; en second lieu, ces 
citations n’ont le plus souvent aucun rapport avec le 
texte que je pretends expliquer par leur moyen. Ces 
imputations sont graves et mettent en jeii mon honneur 
professiomiel ; voyons ce qu’elles valent. 

A propos de Texpression Ji ^ , j’ai cite la plmase du 
Che king (Siao ya, iii, ode 10) HI ^ :fL ^ je Tai 
traduite : “ La cigogne crie dans le neuvieme etang (c’est 
a dire I’etang qui est au centre du inarecage).” Cette 
traduction est fausse, dit M. Farjenel ; le sens est : '' La 
grue crie dans le neuvieme ciel, c’est-a-dire dans Tespace.” 
M. Farjenel m’accuse d’avoir etc induit en erreur par le 
Dictionnaire du P. Couvreur, qui avait traduit: ''La grue 
crie dans les neuf marecages.” 

II aurait pu aussi bien m’accuser d’avoir et4 induit 
en erreur par I’iUustre James Leggo {Chinese Classics, 
vol. iv, p. 2 9 7), qui a traduit : " The crane cries in the 
ninth pool of the marsh ” ; et qui ajoute en note : " The 
ninth pool is equivalent to the centre of the marsh.” Mais 
sans recourir a Couvreur ou a Legge, M. Farjenel aurait 
pu m’accuser d’avoir ete induit en erreur par les centaines 
de commentateurs et de lexicographes Chinois qui ont glose 
ce texte et qui tons ont attribue au mot ^ le sens d’etang 
ou de marais. Tons se trompent, declare M. Farjenel ; le 
vrai sens de I’expression ^ c’est "le neuvikne ciel, 
I’empyr^e ” ; en voulez-vous la preuve ? Le mot ^ est 
explique etymologiquement par le dictionnaire Ohouo wen 
comme forme de deux 414ments qui signifient " la blancheur 
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qui progresse ” 6 ^ m ffi- il symbolise done a rorigiiie 
le progres de la lumim-e du soleil ; d’antre part, le caractere 
^ est employ^ parfois pour eleve ”, qui esfc son 
equivalent plionetique (ce que M. Farjenel appelle 
plioneticjue ”). Melons ensemble la valeur etymologique et 
Tequivalent plionetique en reunissant Fidee de hauteur 
a celle de lumiere progressive; nous obteiions ‘'la haute 
region du ciel ou se forme progress! vement la lumiere ”. 
A^oilct comment il se fait que ^ signiiie " le neuvieme 
ciel Yoila comment M. Farjenel demontre que ines 
citations sont mal traduites. 

Passons au second point: entre la phrase de rinscription 
il ^ Ik le vers du Che Jang % ^ ^ 

il n’y a que deux mots communs ; d’apres M. Farjenel, cette 
coincidence de deux mots est fortuite ; elle ne prouve pas 
que Tauteur de rinscription ait voulu faire allusion a ce 
vers du Che Icing ; il est done illegitime de supposer, 
comme je I’ai fait, que la cigogne du Che Icing est sous- 
entendue dans notre texte. A cela il est aise de repondre 
que ce qui prouve precis6ment qu’il y a ici une allusimi 
litteraire, e’est qu’on se trouve dans Fimpossibilite de 
traduire si on ne sait pas ce que sous-entendent les deux 
mots empruntes a Tode du Che Icing. Quand on a quelque 
pratique du style epigraphique, on s’aper^oit que ce style 
est tout farci d’allusions litteraires plus ou moins visibles; 
celui qui les iiieconnait s’expose aux plus lourdes meprises ; 
e’est pourquoi il y a un reel merite a publier sans erreurs 
graves une traduction princeps d’une inscription Chinoiso 
d’allure litteraire; une fois cedebrouillement acquis, n’importe 
qui pourra se donner des airs d’habile homme en rectifiant 
ici ou la un detail qui aura echappe a son devancicr ; mais 
celui qui a accompli une oeuvre utile, cehii qui a vraimeiit 
fait avancer la science, e'est celui qui a le premier resolu 
integralement la serie des 4nigmes en sachant ddpister 
dans rnainte phrase la citation sous-jacente qui souvent en 
inodifie le sens apparent, Apres que la citation a dte 
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retronvee, il faut encore expliqner c|nelle idee l^uitein^ de 
rinscription se proposait d’exprimer en faisant eette 
citation; la taclie devient ici delicate; je vais essay er de 
m'en acquitter pour le texte qui nons occiipe : qii’est^ce 
qn on a voulu dire en ecrivant les mots JL ft ^ ^ ^ ? 
Les odes du Che king ont presqne toiites un sens 
symbolique ; c’est ainsi que ''la cigogne qni crie dans le 
neuvieme etang '' signifie, d'apres le commentatenr K'ong 
Ying-ta, Thomme qui vit cach6 mais qui a une reputation 
eclatante W ^ IS ffi ^ S til ^ metapliore 

representant le sage qui, bien que demeurant dans la 
retraite, est connu de tons les liommes % K ^ St IS 
S A ^ L’auteur de rinscription, en faisant 

allusion a ce vers du Che king, a voulu dire que la 
renommee de Pao-fseti s’etait repandue au loin, 

quoiquil vecut dans Tobscurite de son pays natal. 
‘'La cigogne qui crie dans le neuvieme etang cliantait 
dans son pays natal lionore d’un noiii,” cela signifie : 
Ts'oucm Pao-tsett se trouvant dans robscurite de son pays 
natal, sa renominee d’homme de bien s’etait repandue 
coinme s’^tend au loin le cri de la cigogne dans I’etang 
qui est au centre du marecage. Que cette manik*e de 
s’exprimer soit alambiquee, nul ne le contests ; mais elle 
lie surprendra aucun de ceux qui connaissent les subtilites 
du style epigrapliique. 

Si je suis certain que mon explication des mots ^ 
est exacts, je serais moins affirm atif en ce qui concerne 
les mots ig ^ ; I’interpretation que j’en ai donnee en me 
fondant sur un texte historique est, cependant, la seule 
que j’aie pu decouvrir jusqu’ici ; je la crois plausible et 
je la maintiens done aussi longtemps qu’on n’en a pas 
propose une autre. Ce qui me parait evident, e’est que 
les mots M ^ occupant la meme place que les mots 
M IS ^ phrase parallels suivante, il s’agit dans 

les deux cas du lieu ou s’accomplit Faction exprim4e par 
le verbe. 
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§ 8 . 

^ ^ H a 

Les pieces de soie eoi Q^oidecm skwcuomdaient dams -sa 
demeure” 

J'ai ajoute en note : les pieces de soie en rouleau sent Ic 
cadeau officiel du gouvernement, et leur presence dans la 
maison d’un particulier indique I’estime qui est faite de 
lui en haut lieu. M. Farjenel me reproche de n’avoir pas 
su 'Henir compte des metaphores dont une langue orientale 
comma le chinois fait un emploi continuel” ; il croit que 
^ ^ signifie tout simplement ‘'les ricliesses Au lieu 
done de loner Ts'ouan Pao-tseiv d’avoir etc honore par 
des cadeaux de ses superieurs, Tauteur de rinscription 
aurait compte Topulence au nombre de ses vertus. Siiivant 
son habitude constante, M. Farjenel nhnvoque aucun 
example pour appuyer son opinion. J’en donnerai qui 
confirment la mienne : (1) Li Id, c\\, Nei ^ ^ “T* 

M 5 ''1® cuisinier offrait une coupe de liqueurs 

donees a Tofficier qui avait porte Tenfant et lui donnait en 
present des rouleaux de soie (trad. Couvreur, t. ii, p. 663).” 
(2) Tch'ouen tsdeoii (19® annee du due Siang): ||f ^ {g 
^ lr| in S IK M d donna a 8mn Yen un paquet de 
rouleaux de soie (a bundle of silks, ap. Legge, 0.(7., vol. 
p. 482), un anneau de jade et un attelage de quatre 
chevaux.” On voit que dans ces deux cas (et il serait 
facile d’en citer beaucoup d’autres) le terme ^ 
exprime, non les richesses en general, mais des paquets 
de rouleaux de soie donnes en cadeau, 

§ 9. 

m m m iSo m s? Bo 

'' Alors qtbil n' avait pas encore Vepingle de Ute, il 
attendait dejd V equipage officiel ; d la cour et d la 
eumpagne on celebrait ses elogesJ^ 
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A iiion avis, cette phrase est en rapport etroit avec 
celle-ci qiie nous troiivoils dans la partie versifiee de 
Tinscription : 

II m m to lie m la Mo 

Des qiLe,a Vdge devingt ans,iletitiyris le honnet viril, 
on lotia sa bonte ; on le ceUhrci par des cha nts Oj la cottr 
et d loj campagner 

Dans ce second passage M. Farjenel est d’avis que les 
mots II ^ ont ete mal compris par moi puisque je les 
rapporte tons deux a un meme moment de la vie ; il faut 
traduire : Dans ton enfance et lorsque tu eus la coiffure 
virile . . .” En effet, “ Le premier caractere : faihle, 
exprime, metaphoriqiiement, I’idee d’enfant ; de meme que 
le second : Za coiffnre virile, caracterise Tadulte/’ Cette 
reflexion prouve simplement que M. Farjenel n’a jamais 
In le Li Id ; ce livre clavssique nous apprend en eflet que : 
''a vingt ans, rhomme est appele faible; on lui donne le 
bonnet viril ” AH 0 || ^ (trad. Couvreur, t. ii, 
p. 8 : A^iginti, dicitur debilis ; virili pileo donatur). La 
formule ^ apparait souvent dans le style des inscrip- 
tions pour signifier a r%e de vingt ans 

Si nous revenons maintenant a la comparaison des deux 
textes cites plus liaut, nous constatons que la seconde 
phrase de chacun d'eux est la meme, a cela pres que dans 
Tun on lit. et dans Fautre Up ; ici, ces deux mots sont 
d’ailleurs equivalents. D’autre part, dans la premik^e 
phrase de chacun des deux textes precites, il me sernble 
que le terme ^ pent Stre considere comme evoquant 
line id4e du in^me ordre que le terme || en eflet, 
I’epingle de tke est le symbole de Tentree dans la carrike 
officielle, tout comme le bonnet viril est le symbole de 
Tentree dans la virilite. Retirer Tepingle de tke ” pent 
signifier '' n’avoir pas encore lApingle de tke k tout 
aussi juste titre que, dans les inscriptions de Won Leang 
et de Wotc Jong, les mots ^ <[># “manquer du bonnet” 
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signifient '‘n avoir pas encore le bonnet viril Je crois 
done que les mots ^(j[] ^ ^ donnent a entendre qae 

le defunt, avant d'avoir mis Tepingle de t^te de la coiffiire 
officielle, attendait deja le cliar qui est le symbole des 
fonctions pnbliques. Je maintiens ma traduction jusqu’a 
ee qii’on eii propose une qui soit preferable ; cette meilleure 
interpretation nest assurement pas celle de M. Farjenel : 

il retirait sa coiffure pour servir ses chefs ; le mot || 
ne signifie pas “chefs'", et dailleurs, en Chine, on n'ote pas 
sa coiffure en presence d'lin superieur. 



Une nialadie qiii Valita hoi fit qjerdre ses fonctions, 
Je commencerai par expliquer ma traduction, puisqiie 
M. Farjenel affecte de n'en pas comprendre le sensJ O'est 
un usage frequent dans les inscriptions de dire, pour ex- 
primer la mort d'un f onctionnaire : “ il cessa de recevoir un 
traiteinent " . Ainsi rinscription de Leon Oheoti 

S (^P- lou, eh, iii, pp. 8v®-9r^^) nous apprend 

que ce personnage cessa de recevoir un traitement (c.-a-d. 
mourut) le jouv Jdadsen du deuxieme mois de la troisieme 
annee IvhqHng (174 p. C,) ^ H ^ HI ^ SI ; 

rinscription de K'ong Td-jang fg U (ap. Li die de 
Hong Kona, ch. ii, p. 10 v®) dit de memo : “ Il tomba 
malade et cessa de recevoir un traitement (c.-a~d. 
mourut) dans le septieme mois de la deuxieme annee 
yongdiing (154 p. C.) H H ^ J M M W 
Cette locution se justifie par un texte du Li ki 
(ch. K‘iu 1% trad. Couvreur, t. i, p. 102) : “ En parlaiit du 

^ J’avais ecrit dans ma traduction : ** On a compost en eoinmun une 
dpitaphe pour biencelebrer sa belle fin et pour la mettre eterneliement en 
lumiere sans que jamais elle soit retranch^e (de la memoire des homines). ” 
M. Farjenel (p. 1090) interprete cette phrase en pretendant que je fais dire 
aux auteurs de rinscription quelque chose de bien bizarre, savoir 
qiCilsvenlent mefJre etemeUemeni en lumUre ia perie des fonctions du difunt, 
sans que jamais elle soit retrancMe de la memoire des lionmus.^^ 
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Fils du Oiel pour dire qu’il est mort, on dit qxi’il est tombe 
comme la cime d'mie montagne ; en parlant d’nn 
prince, on dit qu’il s’est ecroule ayec fracas (comme nn 
grand edifice) ^ ; en parlant d’un grand pref et, on dit 
qn’il est arrive an terme de sa carriere ; en parlant 
d'un simple officier, on dit qtiJil ne recoit -plus de 
traUement ^ ; en parlant dun homme ordinaire, on 

dit quil est inort C'est par analogic avec 

Fexpression ^ que j’ai vu dans le terme ^ ^ Fidee 
de mort exprimee par celle de perte de la fonction ofiicielle. 
D’ailleurs Fexpression ^ “ avoir une maladie qui force 

a garder la cliambre ’’ implique deja, par elle-meme, que 
la mort va survenir. 

Les recherches que j’ai du faire dans Fepigraphie Cliinoise 
pour repondre a M. Farjenel irFont amene a trouver pour 
les mots H ^ une autre interpretation que je crois plus 
exacte : ces mots doivept signifier “ mourir dans Fexercice 
de ses fonction s ’b Voici en efiet comment cette idee est 
exprimee dans di verses inscriptions: (1) Inscription de 
Fcmff YendHen ^ ^ ^ (631 p. C. : Kin die ts'cmei 
pkm, cli. xliii, p. 2 r*^) : 'IT ^ mourut dans sa 

residence officielle (2) Inscription du gouverneur de 
Yi tcheou, Kao Yi ^ (+ 199 P- C. ; Li die de Hong 
Kona, ch. xi, p. 13 r°) : ^ “dans Fexercice de ses 

fonctions il mourut (3) Inscription de Hia Tdt^eng ^ ^ 
(170 p.C. ; Kindiets^onei^nen^da. xiii,p.6 v"") : ^ 'g' 

''il tomba gravement rnalade et mourut dans Fexercice 
de ses fonctions (4) Inscription du hiao - ivei qui 
tranquillise le peuple, Fhonorable Hiong IS ^ jif f| 
g |[| ( + 216 p. C. ; Li die de Hong Kona, ch. xi, p. 15 r"") : 

“ il mourut dans Fexercice de ses fonctions II 
est evident que Fexpression ^ a exactement le meme 
sens que Fexpression 2^ . Le phrase ^ ^ ^ 

doit done etre traduite : “ II tomba gravement rnalade 
et mourut dans Fexercice de ses fonctions.^’ La traduction 
de M. Farjenel (“ Une maladie a la chambre fit mourir le 
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inagistrat/’ oil ''line maladie grave emporfca ce magistrat”) 
ne ponrrait se justifier par aiicun texte. 

§ 11 . 

^ !<§ iJffio A W 3^ S5o 

'' II n'est loersonne qiii ne s en ctfflige ; chaqtie homme 
cenUvple sa per sonne” 

En note j’ajoutais: c’est-a-dire que chacnii se lamente 
comme cent. Je jiistifiais cette fa^on de parler en la 
rapprochant de la locution fran 9 aise courir comme 
quatro qui se trouve dans la Princesse d’EUcle de 
Moliere : inais, comme j’ai rappele le titre de cette 
comedie sous la forme abregee Prine, PEL, M. Farjenel, 
qui parait connaitre les classiques fran^ais de la meme 
maniere que les classiques chinois, dit que j ai cite Moliere 
dans la Princesse PElvirel 

M. Farjenel trouve que ma traduction : chaque homme 
centuple sa personne” n’a guere de sens; il laurait jugee 
moins singuliere s’il setait aper^u que nous avons aliaire 
ici a une reminiscence de ce vers dn Ohe king (Kouo fong, 
xi, ode 6) : U ^ ^ A 1 Oouvreur {Chen 

king, p. 140), d’ accord avec la plupart des commentateurs 
Chinois, traduit en latin : ‘‘ Si liceret redimere, homines 
cenfcuplicarenb suum corpus '' ; et en fran^ais : S’il etait 
possible de le racheter, chacun de nous voudrait avoir et 
donner cent vies pour le sauver.” Ainsi, ma traduction 
'' chaque homme centuple sa personne ” est en accord 
rigoureux avec la traduction latine, c’est-a-dire litteu'ale, 
que le p. Couvreur donne du texte classique.- On pent 

^ La Princesse PElvire reparatt dans un article de la Presse CohiiiaJr 
clu 19 Octobre 1910, qui traite aussi de I’inscription de T.ronan Pao-fneiL 
A ia date du 19 Octobre, le numero d’Octobre du JR AS. n’avait pas 
encore ete distribue eh France. 

“ (0.(7., i\% p. 200, note) adopte une autre maniere do voir; 

‘^Choo makes this = "men would have wished to make their lives 
a hundred to give in exchange for him’. But the construction is 
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niaHifcentmi^ d siir la question de savoir comment 

il faiit comprendre, daiis iiotre inscription, cette citation dii 
Che Jcmg. Doit-on lui conserver le sens qu’elle a avec son 
contexte priinitif et dire : II n est persoime qui ne s’en 
afflige 5 cliacun anrait voulu donner cent fois sa vie pour le 
raclieter on bien, an contraire, considerant qiie I'Kleo de 
racliat est reniplacee dans notre inscription par celle 
d’affliction, doit-on dire: ‘'ll nest personne qui no s’en 
afflige; cliacun se lamente comme cent ? ” J’ai opte pour 
la seconde alternative ; je ne crois pas avoir eu tort; mais 
ie ne conteste pas la legitiinite de la premitu'e. L’essentiel 
etait de reconnaitre ici la citation extraite clu Cite king, 
aiin d’eviter rerreur qui consiste a dire comine le fait 
M. Farjenel : '' Tons oymlMpUere^U ^ inelmatiow 

de corps!' 

§ 12 . 

yj m w 

Le pic de la montagne ayant crache son essence, et la 
vaste etenclne de la raer ayant fa/it deseendre son eclat!' 

La premiere de ces demx phrases pent etre eclaircie an 
nioyen d’autres inscriptions : (1) Inscription de Keng Hiwii 
M i)l P* C. ; Kin die is‘ouei pien, ch. xv, p. 7 v'') : 

M * 'It iif w m w ^ ^ fi. m m a. mo 

" (Les montagnes) T'a/i et Hona sont elevees ; leur divin 
eclat a crache son essence ; ainsi a ete nourrie cette vertu 
eminente qui fut done sage et aussi intelligente.” En 
d’autres termes, les qualites du defunt lui viennent d’une 
substance surnatureile emanee du TU.ii chan et du Hona 
chan, les pics sacres de Test et de Touest. (2) Inscription 
de K'ong Piao ^ (171 p. C. ; Kin che ts'oiiei pien, 
ch. xiv/p. 3 vo) : m ^ Ho " Or les 

pics firent deseendre leur essence qui donna naissance au 
caractere loyal et excellent (du defunt).'’ (3) Inscription 

perhaps, ‘The price would have been of men a hnncli’ed.’” — Mais ce 
dernier sens n’etait pavS celui qu'on afctribuaifc a cette phrase au temps 
oil fut redigee Fiiiscription de Ts‘oiimi Pao-tseu, 
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de Yang Tchen ® (173 p. G. ; Kin che ts‘ouei pien, 
ch. XV, p. lr«): Pi So 75 # F# “ (Si uii 

tel homme apparut), ce fut parce que (la constellation 
San-) Pai avait crache son eclat ; ce fut parce que les pics 
avaient fait descendre leur essence.” (4) Inscription de 
Lieoify Hiong gi] (epoque des Han orientaux ; Kin che 
hou wen, eh. vii, p. 2 v°) : ^ ft fia M ^ ^ S'o 

“ Or les pics firent descendre une influence surnaturelle qui, 
en se solidifiant, donna naissance a notre honorable defiint.” 
Comrne on le voit, dans tons ces textes, la naissance cFun 
homme superieur est expliquec par une emanation pro venant 
des pics ; ces j)ics sont, selon toute vraisemblance, les cinq 
montagnes sacrees de la Chine, dont deux sont d’ailleurs 
expressement nominees dans le texte n® 1 (inscription de 
Keng Hiun). L'origine de cette idee que nous voyons 
reparaltre si souvent dans les inscriptions doit etre cherchee 
dans le Ghe kmg (Ta ya, iii, ode 5) : S S 

1^ Jlpo Ife W M ^0 “Etendus et eleves 
sont les pics; leurs masses atteignent jus(:|u'au ciel ; ces 
pics ont fait descendre des esprits qui ont donne naissance 
(aux princes de) Kou et de Chen” 

Comrne le montre la citation no 3 (inscription de FarAq 
Tchen), on pent adjoindre aux pics une autre puissance 
naturiste telle qu’une constellation ; il n'y a done rien 
de surprenant a ce que hauteur de Tinscription de Tf^Uman 
Pao-tsew ait eu Tidee d'associer aux pics la vaste etendue 
de la mei\ Ainsi, comrne je le disais dans mon premier 
article : '' ce debut ampoule donne a entendre que Fapparition 
dans le monde d'un homme tel que Ts'o%um Pao-tsew ne 
put se produire que grace a des influences divines emanees 
de la montagne (plus exactement ' des pics ’) et de la nier.” 

Apres ces explications, on pourra apprecier la traduction 
de M. Farjenel et les coramentaires dont il Faccompagne : 

''Eminence qioi a rendu V esprit, immensite cVoii 
descend la Iwmiere, Dans le chinois litteraire, comrne 
dans toutes les langues orientales, la rnetaphore est tree 
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iisitee. Noes sommes ici en presence dune de ces figures 
de rhetorique, epitlietes placees devant le sujet par einphase : 
rimmensite dont il esfc ici question, de ni^me que rEminence, 
sont le defunt lui-meme dont une ame est dans le ciel ou 
respace etliere, tandis que Fautre est dans la terre, c’est 
pour cela qu’il peut descendre de la premiere des raj^ons 
eclairant les hommes, les descendants et les amis vivants 
du defunt. M. Ohavannes a confondu le sens propi^e avec 
le sens metaphorique, et c’est la ce qui lui a fait dire 
que la vaste etendiie de la fait descendre son eclat ; 
probablement, croit-il, dans les profondeurs oceaniques/’ 

■ 1 . 13 . 

^ W M « 1 = 

Le palais qioi a phcsieurs fois huit pieds d' elevation 
— il en trouva le mur q'ulil longea!^ 

M. Farjenel ecrit : Il y a ici a signaler une difference 
entre la stele et la copie; la stele porte quelques 
qiielque qmo ; et la copie plnsieurs, nonihreux!’ Sur 
quoi se fonde M. Farjenel pour lancer une pareille affirma- 
tion ? Je Fignore ; en realite, le earacteu-e qui est ecrit 
sur la stele correspond h la troisieme des variantes du 
caractere ^ citees dans le Kin die wen tseu pien yi 
m compose en 1809 par Iling Tchoti 
5f|5 pour '' distinguer les variantes des caractm’es 
simples et des caracteres derives dans les monuments 
epigraphiques '' ; la lecture ^ est done parfaiteinent 
correcte.^ 

^ Dans quelques aufcres cas, mon copiste s’est effectivement troinpe, 
niais e’est par simple inadvertance, comme il esfc aise de le consfcafcer ; 
ces /antes n^ont eu aucime influence mr le sens de ma traduction ; elles 
sonfc ueanmoins regretfcables, efc je dois quelques explications a ce sujet : 
quand le commandant d’Ollone esfc venu me demander d’efcudier les 
esfcampages qu’il avait rapporfc^s de sa mission, je lui ai repondu que, 
surcharge de besogne, je ne pouvais enfcreprendre aucun nouveau travail ; 
devant ses instances, cependanfc, j’ai c4dd, et, comme je Favais fait 
prdcedemmenfc pour les inscriptions de Bodh Gay^ esfcampees par 
M. Foucher, pour les inscriptions de FAsie Cenfcrale envoydes par 
M, Bonin, pour les diverses inscriptions du Ymi~nan que nous devons 
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Que signifie cette phrase Elle donne a entendre, 
ai-je dit, que Ts'ouan eomprit quelque p la 

doctrine de ConfuciUvS ; il y a certainement ici line allusion 
a ce passage dii Louen yu (xix, 23) : |® • • • 

^ T- ±)\M W: liOo m M n li Ao, ^ E g? M 

& igo Prenons la comparaison d’lm palais 

et de son iniir d’enceinte . . . Le rmir d’e^nceinte de nion 
maitre est haiit de plusieurs fois Iiiiit pieds ; si on ne 
troiive pas la porte pour y entrer, on ne saurait voir la 
beaute du temple ancestral ni le brillant spectacle de tons 
les officiers assembles.” Ce texte, afSrine M. Farjenel, ii’a 
ancun rapport avec la phrase de rinscriptioii ; cette phrase 
signifie: '' Ta maison navait que quelques toises ; on 

k AIM. Gervais-Courfcellemont et Charria, pour une inscription du 
Koimiy-si relevee par A;l . Beauvais, comme je le fais en ce moment meme 
pour les fiches en bois exhum^es par AI. Stein dans le Turkestan 
oriental, j’ai pris sur le temps que j’aurais du consacrer a mes travaux 
personnels pour mettre en lumiere les resultats des efforts d’autrui. Au 
moment ou j’ai fait executer les planches et les copies de I’article du 
Journal Asiatiqiie^ je terminals les deux albums de nia Mission arcMo- 
logiqne dans la Chine septentrioimle, qiii comprennent 1179 numeros, c’est- 
a-dire pres de 1200 estampages ou cliches qu’il a fallu choisir, classer, 
mesurer, reduire k une echelle convenable, niimeroter et munir d’une 
lettre ; au milieu de ces occupations tres absorbantes, j’ai neglige do 
verifier I’exactitude de deux des copies qui avaient ete faitevS des quatre 
inscriptions de AI. d’Ollone, ot c’est ainsi que les fautes que presentaient 
ces deux copies ont subsiste. J’ai d’ailleurs public dans le Journal 
Asiatiqm (Novembre-Decembre 1909, pp. 511-14) une nouvelle tran- 
scription, correcto celle-la, de I’inscription de Qhe tcIJeng. II ne 
restait done plus que I’inscription de Ts^oitan Pao4sen dont la copie 
presentat des inexactitudes : c’est celle que Al. Farjenel a choisie 
pour la critiquer dans [le JR AS. AI. Farjenel, qui a Fdeil si exerce 
pour voir les inadvertances chez les au tres, aurait bien du les eviter 
dans son propre article ; voiei la liste des fautes qu’il a eonimises : 
p. 1086, ligne 7, au lieu de ^ ; p. 1088, ligne 26, au lieu de 
; p. 1090, ligne 3, fjf§ au lieu de (c’est la une faute de mon eopisto 
que AI. Farjenel a fidelement reproduite), et ^ au lieu de ; p. 1090, 
ligne 24, au lieu de f| ; p. 1092, ligne 7, au lieu de ^ ; p. 1099, 
ligne 22, £ au lieu de ; p. 1100, ligne 17, ig. au lieu de ^ ; p. 1101, 
ligne 13, ^ au lieu de ^ au lieu de £ » '©I? 0 * 1 102^ 

ligne 14, ^ au lieu de Soit en tout douze caracteres fautifs ; 

AI, Farjenel me parait avoir assez mauvaise grAce a me I’eprooher de 
n’avoir pas rernarque les inexactitudes de mon copiste. 
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poiivait (facilement) suivre ses murs/' Les redacteiiivs 
expiimeiit Tidee ''tres simple, suite des precedentes, a savoir 
c[ue le defiint, modeste, mhabitait) quune petite demeure”. 

Puisque M. Faiqenel se refuse a voir rallusion litteraire 
dans un texte, meme quand on la lui montre, je n'ai aucun 
espoir de le convaincre que j’ai raison et qu'il a tort. 
Mais, m'adressant aux sinologues dignes de ce nom, je leur 
ferai remarquer que I’inscription de Ts'oimn Pao-tseii n est 
pas la seiile qui slnspire de ce passage du Loiien yii: 
(1) Dans rinscription de Koiio T‘ai |[5 (169 p. C. ; 

Kin ts'duei ch. vii, p, 7 v®) on lit : ^ 0 ;g; 

iiJJo it %■ ^ dERP du palais, inur qxii a plusieiirs 

fois huit pieds d’elevation, il en trouva veritablement la 
porte.’' Cela re\dent a dire que iiotio T'ai comprit la 
doctrine confuceenne. (2) Dans Finscription de Pan 
St S (147 p. Q,] Kin che ts'oiiei loien, ch. viii, p. 1 r^^, 
on lit : % O W pouvait regarder par dessus le 

mur d’enceinte de sa demeure ” ^ ; cela signifie : le defunt 
etait semblable a Tseu-kong, qui disait, pour comparer 
sa sagesse a celle de son maitre Confucius: le mur 
d’enceinte de ma demeure no s’eleve qu’a la hauteur des 
epaules d’un liomme, en sorte que cliacun pent regarder 
par dessus : le mur d’enceinte de la demeure de Confucius 
a plusieurs fois huit pieds d’elevation, en sorte qu’il faut 
necessairement en trouver la porte si on veut voir 
I’interieur. Ici encore, c’est toujours ce meme passage du 
Lonen yu auquel il est fait allusion. 

§ 14 . 

jH Mo "ib 

“ On lui obeissait a la ronde comme font des chevatix 
dont les pieds sont lies, — comment aurait-on pio lui 
eckapper ? ” 

Je comprends maintenant ce passage d’une autre 
maniere : dans la biographic de Pan Tch'ao (TsHen Han 
1 Le mot qui manque dans le texte est certainement le mot ^ . 
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cho%i, cli. Ixxvii, p. 2 ; T'oimg pao, 1906, p. 15) on 

lit que les gens de Khoten, craignant qne cet excellent 
oflBcier ne les quitt^t, '' tenaient etroitement embrassees 
les jambes du cheval de Pan Tch'ao et rempecliaient 
davaiicer/' C’est la meme idee qui doit etre exprimee dans 
notro inscription; je traduirai done: L'entoiirant et le 
suivant, ils entravaient son cheval (en tenant embrassees 
les jambes de celui-ci); comment auraient-ils pu le laisser 
partir?'' 

Quant aux considerations de M. Farjenei sur le cheval 
qui marche a I’amble, j’estime superflu de m’y arreter. 
Je ne puis d’ailleurs tout discuter, car autrement j’aurais 
fort a dire sur la manim‘e dont, dans les deux phrases 
suivantes, M. Farjenei explique le mot ||J5 et le mot 
Mais mon but nest pas de faire de la polemique; je ine 
suis propose seulement de montrer quel est le veritable 
sens de Finscription, de justifier ma premik*e traduction et 
de ram61iorer quand il y a lieu. 


§ 15 . 



'' (II monrut) an moment on il eommengait (ii venser) 
son dernier panier de terre!' En note j’ai ajoute : 
C’est-a-dire au moment ou il allait atteindre au but 
de tons ses efforts. La metaphore du dernier panier 
de terre qui manque au monticule est tiree du chapitre 
Ln ngao du Ghm lmig: ^ jll fjJJ M 

''En fait,” dit M. Farjenei, "il n^ a ni metaphore, ni 
panier, ni allusion an Chon Icing; il ny a qiihme con- 
fusion du traducteur entre le caractere g eoffre, cercueil, 
et ^ p)anier et une meconnaissance complete du sens 
des mots de ce vers compliquee d'une violation des regies 
de la syntaxe.” Il faut traduire, "en un coflre, au 
commencement, on te mena ” ; ou, " en un cercueil, de 
bonne heure, on te mena (au tombeau).” 
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J’ili done completement aiieconnii le sens des mots en ne 
traduisant pas ® pan '' cercueil '' et par ''faire aller”. 
J’attends eii efiet qne M.^ Farjenel cite des textes 
confirm ant ces denx sens que je n’ai jamais rencontres. 
Mais il y a plns,et ma traduction reposerait sur une g'rossiere 
meprise que j’aurais commise en confondant le caractere g 
“ coftre '’ avec le caraefee qui designe un panier pour 
transporter la terre. Void ma reponse : dans le Ts'ien 
Han cJiotb {oh. xxii, p. 3 v") on lit une citation du 
Lonen yu (ix, 18) qui est ainsi con 5 ue : JL "T* EIo S? M 
M llJo — K Ifco ± tfio “K‘ong tsew a dit: 

Pour prendre une comparaison, si en elevant un monticule 
je in'arrete an moment oil il ne manque plus qu’un panier 
de terre, c est moi qui aurai fait ecliouer Tentreprise/’ 
Ici, le mot qui est ecrit ^ dans le Lonen yto, est ecrit g. 
Le commentateur Yen Ohe-Jwii ajoute a propos de ce 
passage: R ^ ^ ^ ^ iW W. M ± fflo “Le mot 
g designs un panier fait en lierbes tressees ; on s’en sert 
pour le remplir de terre/’ Cette definition se trouve 
repetee dans le cli. xeix, a, p. 16v®, du d?Vi<3'n Han 
cJioiL, a propos de la phrase ^ ^ — g, “ la reussite ne 
depend plus que d’un dernier panier deter re,” Enfin, dans 
1 ’inscription de 626 p.C. sur la salle du temple de 
Hong tseu JL ^ ® ^ 51^ {Kin cite ts'ouei pien, ch. xli, 
p. 5 V®) il est dit : X M tt S lil> 'dl suffira de 
verser le dernier panier de terre pour achever le monticule.” 
Tons ces exemples nous montrent le caractere g employe 
il la place du caractere et, en in’accusant d’avoir 
confondu ces deux caracteres par ignorance, M. Farjenel 
s’est mepris sur la qualite de mes connaissances sinologiques. 
Les mots tt ^ fi signifient litteralement : le seul 
panier des qu’il commen 9 ait,” ce qui revient a dire : (il 
mourut) au moment oil il commencait (a verser) le dernier 
panier de terre.” En d’autres termes, il mourut avant 
d avoir pu achever Toeuvre de sa vie. 


^RAS. 1911. 
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§ 16 . 

ia n T> mmm M % 

Oomment pourriom-oioios ne pas notes Icmienter — 
ce qii'a ete aneanti notre (concitoyen) liomme droit et 
excellent 

J’avais mis le mot conc/itoy en parentheses pour 

bien montrer qu il n est pas dans le texte : M. Farjenel 
supprime les parentheses et a beau jeu pour demoiitrer que 
j’introduis un mot qui n’etait jxas dans le texte. Nous 
avons ici une reminiscence de ce vers du Ghe king {Kouo 
fong, xi, ode 6, str. 1) : ^ ^ ^ M ^ K A/' O toi, 

Ciel azure, tu detruis nos hommes excellents.” La substi- 
tution du caraetke au cai^actere pourrait sejustifier 
par de nornbreux exemples ; e’est ainsi que, a la date de la 
dix-septikne annee du due Tchotiang, dans le texte du 
Tclilouen ts'ieon, Kong-yang eoxii la oii le Tso tchouan 
et Koiideang ecrivent Quant aiix mots 5^, ils 

doivent ici s’appliquer au Oiel, comme dans le Che king 
(Siao ya, iv, ode 7, str. 3 et 6), et comme dans rinscripfcioii 
de Won Jong {Kin che ts'otiei pien, ch. xii, p. 1 r*^). La 
traduction litterale est done : '' Comment se fait-il que le 
sans pitie (e’est a dire, le Ciel) ait aneanti notre homme 
droit et excellent?” Nous sommes loin de la traduction 
de M, Farjenel : ‘‘ Comment ne nous lamenterions-nous 
pas ! Tu nous penetrais de tes bontes.” 

§ 17. 

'' Bien qu'ayant constamment en lui des qualites saAntes, 
son ombre et sa destinee ne durerent pas longtemgsA 

Le second caractere est Tequivalent du caractere 
embrasser, enfermer en soi”. Le sens de la plirase reste, 
cependant, peu clair ; il me semble maintenant qu’on pent 
en donner Texplication suivante : '' {Yen) Houei eut en lui 
la belle forme du saint (c.-^-d. qu’il sut, mieux que tous 
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les autres diBciples, se penetrer des enseig'nements de 
Confucius) ; sa destinee, qui suivait celle de son maitre 
coinme ] ’ombre suit le corps, ne fut pas longue.” Ainsi, 
apres avoir dit : Comment pourrions-nous ne pas nous 
lamenter de la perte d’un tel homme ? Tauteur ajoute : 
II mourut prematurement comme Yen Hoiiei, celui des 
disciples cle Confucius qui avait le mieux coinpris la 
doctrine de son maitre. 

§18. 

'' Soit dans le monde souterrainy soil dans la voiite 
azuree,—il 2^oitrrait donner la main d Yen {Hoiiei) ef 
d Tcliang (K' an) ” 

J’ai suppose que le personnage aj)pele Tchang etait 
Tcliang K'an qui, vivait au premier siecle de notre ere ; 
peut-^tre, cependant, Tchang K'an est-il trop eloigne de 
Yen Houei dans le temps pour etre ainsi associe avec lui. 
Je proposerais done d’identifier Tchang avec le disciple de 
Confucius qui figure sous ce nom dans le Louen yn (xix, 
le5 et 16); ce Tchang n’est autre que Toiian-soiien Che 
^ ® , dont rappellation etait Tseiidchang ^ 5S • 
Yen Hoiiei mourut a 32 ans ; Tseudehang etait un des 
plus jeunes disciples de Confucius; il est done assez naturel 
qu on evoque leur souvenir a propos de Ts'ouam Paodsen 
mort a vingt-trois ans. 

La traduction de M. Farjenel est ici tout a fait extra- 
ordinaire : “ Dans les mysterieux enfers, sous la voute 
azuree, tu tiens en main la feuille de YeoiT ^ ^ ne 
signifie pas '' tenir en main ” ; cette expression a le sens 
de ''tenir par la main quelqu’un”; || ne saurait etre 
Tequivalent de Texplication que M. Farjenel 

donne ici du mot rappelle celle qu’il a deja proposee de 
ce meme mot lorsque, traduisant un sceau sur lequel il y 
avait les mots 3^ ?I iH ^0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 7 d^couvrit 

ce sens memorable: "(Cette) feuille d’egalisation des 
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ricliesses est nette et semblable aux compositions sur 
pierre et metal en magasin.” ^ C est eette traduction au 
nom cle laquelle M. Farjenel condamna celle qiie j avais 
proposee : ‘‘ Sceaii de la collection epigrapliique Aq, Tdiang 
Taking -j oil j originaire de Fou- 2 ^'ing ; Fo^h-])Hng est line 
sous-prefecture de la province de Chan-si. 

■ ■ §19." ' 

m A m n m b 

'' IJhomme parfait n'a de caracUristiqties indl- 
vidnelles ; — il est comme (les poissons) qui dans le grand 
jievbve et dans le lac n’ont aueun sonci les nns des attires J’ 

Le mot traduit, dans le Boiiddhisme, le terme samjnd, 
(|ui designe la conscience personnelle s’affirmant, d’une 
part, dans le moi, et, d’autre part, dans les denominations 
(]ui s’appliquent aux §tres individuels, L' expression 
^ it>5 l£ designe la contemplation qui est obtenue 
lorsque Tesprit se degage de toutes les pensees par- 
ticulieres qui correspondent aux etres individuels du 
monde de la forme. L’idee que veut exprimer rauteur 
de rinscription est celle-ci : le defunt n'est point nial- 
lieureux, car cet homme parfait avait afiranclii son 
esprit de toutes les pensees particulieres et s’etait uni 
il la raison universelle ou aucune individualite ne subsiste ; 
il ne regretto done pas les autres homines dont il a ete 
separe par la mort ; il est semblable a ces poissons dont 
parle Tchotiang isett (ch. THen ytin) qui nbnt auciin 
souci les uns des autres dans le grand fleuve ou dans le 
lac ft ^ ® . M. Farjenel me reproche d avoir 

mal compris ce texte de Tchouang iseit ; libre a lui de 
le traduire autrement ; pour moi, je me conforme au sens 
<|ui a ete indique par Legge (SBE., vol. xxxix, p. 357): 

When the springs (supplying the pools) are dried up, the 
fishes huddle together on the dry land. Than that they 
sliould moisten one another there by their gasping, and 
^ Voyez VEcho de Ghine du 11 Novembre 1909. 
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keep one another wet by their milt, it would be better for 
them to forg-et one another in the rivers and lakes.” 

^ 20 . 

M ^ B S' ^ H 

II y a ici une ajlusion evidente an dt^ut de Fode 
Ts‘ing iniao (Che king, Tcheou song, i, ode 1) ■ M ^ tn 
Ho ii IS Legge {Chinese Classics, vol. iv, p. 569) 
traduit : '' Ah ! solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure 
stillness. Reverent and harmonious were the distinguished 
assistants.” J’ai traduit a mon tour le passage precite 
de notre inscription: “ Mais, dans la solenniie hifimie 
{du temple fiineraire), respechieux et harmonieux sont 
lea aides distiiiguesJ’ Quand M. Farjenel s’exclame 
dhndignation a propos de cette traduction, il raontre simple- 
ment quhl ne connait pas les classiques chinois. 

Je crois utile, en terminant, de reproduire integralement 
ma traduction de cette inscription en y apportant les 
quelques modifications quhm nouvel examen du texte 
mhi suggerees : — 

TRADUCTION.^ 

TOMBE du DIEFUNT GOUVERNEUR TS'OUxVX, QUI EUT LES 
TITRES DE GENERAL AU PRESTIGE REDOUTABLE ET 
DE GOUVERNEUR DE (LA COMMANDEllIE DE) .KlEN- 
NING, SOUS LA DYNASTIE TSIN. 

L’honorable defunt avait pour nom personnel Pao4seu 
et pour appellation Pao4seu^ \ il etait originaire de (la 
sous-prefecture de) Pong4o (dans la commanderie de) 

^ Je ne erois pas necessaire de reproduire le texte de I’inscription 
puisqne les lecteurs du JRAS. peuvent le trouver dans Tarticle de 
M. Farjenel ; inais ils devront avoir soin, en s’y referant, de corriger an 
prealable les douze f antes d’impression que j’ai signalees a la fin de la 
note de la p. 94. 

L’appellatioii est identique au nom personnel. Cette particularite 
se retrouve dans quelques autres cas. Of. p. 78, lignes 25-34. ' 
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Kien-ning} Des sa jeunesse il fut done de qualites 
precienses et eminentes; quand il fut devemi grand, il 
maintint nne pratique haute et profonde. (Il avait un 
esprit) penetrant et vaste, (un caractk^e) integre et 
respectueux ; c'etaient la des manifestations provenant 
de la nature que lui avait donnee le Ciel. Avec une 
limpidite semblable a celle de la glace et avec une purcte 
semblable a celle de rorcliidee, sa sagesse renferrnait eii 
elle celle de plusieurs hommes;^ sa conduite etait superieure. 
Eu egard a sa vertu sans melange, Barbares et Chinois 
recomiaissaient en lui la bonte.^ (La cigogne qui crie 
dans) le neuvieme etang chantait dans son pays natal 
honore d’un nom^; les paquets de rouleaux de sole 
s’accumulaient dans sa demeure.^ Alors qu’il n’avait 
pas encore Tepingle de tete, il attendait d<ya requif)age 
officiel;^ a la cour et a la campagne on celebrait ses eloges. 
Il fut successivenient tchoio- 2 ^on (greffier et comptable) 
de rarrondissement, tche-tcliong (directeur de Tadministra- 
2ne-ld(Jb (adjoint); il fut recornrnande pour ses qualites 

^ La so us -prefecture de T^ong-lo ^ etait a I’ouest de la sous- 
prefeeture actuelle de Nan-ning laquelle depend de la prefecture 

KHu4sing. 

- Of. p. SI, lignes 1-10, - Of. p. S2, lignes 10-22. 

C’est a dire que, bien qu’il fut reste duns son pays natal, sa 
renomm^e s’etait repandue, de mtoe que se propage au loin le eri de la 
cigogne au milieu des marais ; cf. p. 85, lignes 6-22. Le terine ^ ^ 
{que je considere comme F^quivalent de ^ ) me parait pouvoir 

s’expliquer par le fait qu’on donnait un nom particulier aux endroits 
illustres par la presence de quelque homme eminent ; c’est ainsi qu’nn 
certain Tao Si-gun ||5 ^ , sMtant fait remarquer par son devoue- 
ment a ses parents, on confera a son district le nom de “ Piete fiiiale 
et respect envers les freres ain6s’* « M m 0 # ‘li {Song che, 
cb. cccclvi, p. 7 r«). L’expression ^ donne done a entendre que 
le pays natal de Ts^ouan Fao4seu avait 4te (ou tout au moins ineritait 
d’etre) honore d’un nom particulier a cause des vertus de ce personnage, 
Les paquets de pieces de soie en rouleau etaient des cadeaux officiels 
du gouvernement, et leur presence dans la maison d’un particulier 
indiquait I’estime qui etait faifco de lui en haut lieu. CL p. 86, 
lignes 5~28. 
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remaixpables;^ il devint gGUverneur de sa commanderie. 
II calnia et entoiira de soins la multi tiide du peuple; 
tons les etres furent a leur place naturelle.^ A Tage de 
vingt-trois aiis il eut une grave maladie et moiirut dans 
Fexercice de ses fonctioiis.^ II nest personne qui ne sen 
afflige; chaque homme (se lainente) coinme cent."^ L’emotion 
s’etant prodiiite dans nos coeurs, nous avons compose en 
corninun une epitaplie pour bien celebrer sa belle fin et pour 
la inettre eternellement en lumiere sans que jamais elle 
soit retranchee (de la memoire des homines). Le texte 
en est ainsi con 9 U : — 

Les pics montagneux ay ant crache leur essence — et la 
vaste etendue de la mer ayant fait descendre son eclat/"^ 

Tres majestueux fut I’honorable defunt^" ; — sa renommee 
imposante sonnait clair comme le jade. 

Des que, a 1 age de vingt ans/ il eut pris le bonnet viril, 
on loua sa bonte — on le celebra par des cluxnts a la cour 
et a la campagne. 

^ ^ ^ ' Cette expression pent efcre rapprochee des expressions 

m ^ m ‘‘promii a cause de sa piete filiale et de son integrite”, 
cause de sa rectitude de caractere”, ^ ^ 
“ promu a cause de la sagesse dont 11 etait done ”, expressions que nous 
trouvons souvent dans les textes de Pepoque des Han. Si le titre de 
xieo7i4s‘ai est devenu plus tard un grade dans les examens litteraires, il 
n’avait point cette valeur A Fepoque des Han et des Tsin oii les examens 
litteraires n’existaient pas. 

“ C’est une idee fondamentale de la pliilosophie chinoise que le bon 
gouvernement influe sur le cours de la nature; il n’est done point sur- 
prenant que I’auteur de Finscription atti'ibue an defunt le merite d'avoir, 
par ses vertus, assure la prosperite de tous les etres dans le territoire 
dependant de sa juridiction. 

3 Cf. p, 89, lignes 12-36. 

^ Oil : chaque homme aurait voulu donner cent fois sa vie pour lui. 
Cf. p. 91, lignes 2-14. ® Cf. pp. 91-2, 

^ L’expression mm se retrouve dans diverses inscriptions funeraires. 
Voyez par exemple Finscription de Sseu-ma Ping pj 915 (520 p, C. ; 
Kin eke ts‘ouei pmi, ch. xxix, p. 1 y^), ou la partie versifiee commence 
par les mots M ft • C’est la une simple appellation honorifique 

qui n’implique aucunement que le defunt eut reellement le titre de 
marquis. 

7 Cf. p. 87. 
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Qiiand il etait encore obscnr, on approu\^ait sa conduito 
liannonieuse ; — quand il se trouvait eneorc dans lt;s 
profondeiirs, il repandait son parfurn.'^ 

La deineure qui a plusieurs fois linit pieds d’elevatioii, — 
il en longea et en trouva le mur/^ 

La bonne odeur (de sa renoDimee) se projoagcait avec 
I’impetuosite du vent; — reclat (de sa gloire) ,s'elevait anssi. 
liaut qiie les linages. 

Il etait semblable a Foie sauvage s’avan(;ant pas a pas, 
dont les plumes servent d'oniement ^ ; — il bondissait comnie 
le dragon; il voltigeait comme le phenix. 

Deployant son essor jusqu’au-dela des vapeurs aeriennes, 
— il s’appretait a etre re^u comine un h6te par le souverain, 
A faire resonner les clocliettes de son attelage a la porte 
violette,^ — eb a laver les cordons de son bonnet dans la 
idvim'e Ts'ang-langP 


^ Il y a ici une reminiscence d’une phrase du Yi hhiy dont le sens esb 
d'ailleiirs modiiie ; la phrase du Yi Jcinr/ esb la suivante (dl*-' hexagrainmo ; 
Legge, SBE., rol. xvi, p. 200) : P,| ^ 1^ ^ 

“ La grue criant dans la solitude band is que ses petits lui repondent.” 

^ Oetbe expression, elle aussi, esb une reminiscence du 

H??.y (1^'Miexagramme) : SH f£ “ parfois bondissanb dans 

les prof ondeurs. ” Il s’agib du dragon qui bondit dans les profondeiirs 
avail t d’avoir pris son vol dans le eiel ; on applique tout naturellement 
cette image a un homme eminent qui n’a pas encore manifest© pubiiqne- 
ment ses talents. 

® Cette phrase donne a entendre que 2Vonan Pao4sm comprib quelque 
peu la doctrine de Confucius. Cf. pp. 94~5. 

■* Cf. Yi king, 53® hexagramme (Legge, SBE., vol. xvi, p. 170) : 
^ ^ Wo M ^ sauvage s’avauoo 

pas a pas sur la terre ferine; ses plumes peuvenb servir d’ornement.” 
Dans notre inscription, cette citation du Yi king donne h entendre que 
le defunb progressait et qu’il ^tait pret a servir son souverain dans de 
hautes fonctions. 

® Je crois rnaintenant (eb c’esb ici le seul cas oii M, Earjeneiaitentrevu 
une Incur de verity) que ^ ^ design© le palais imperial ; inais alors il 
faub admettre que tout ce vers depend du mot jjf qui se trouvo dans le 
vers precedent : en effet, Ts^omn Fao-taeu s^apprebait k aller voir lo 
souverain, mais il n’y alia paa etfeotivement, car il fut retenu dans son 
pays par Pamour de son peuple, qui ne voulub pas le laisser partir. 

Cf. Mencius, iv, a, 8 : ‘‘Il y avait un enfant qui chantaib : quand 
beau de la riviere Ts%ng4ang esb olaire, elle me serb k laver les cordons 
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Mais les gens ciu penple vinrent k liii ainsi qiie des Ills 
(qui viennent a leiir pfce) ; — ils mirent des eiitraves, i]s 
mirent un licou ^ a leur compatrioteF 

L’entourant et le snivant, ils embrassaient les jambes cle 
son clieval ; — -comment auraient-ils pii le laissei* partir 
J ouissant |)ar heredite d une liaute situation et de grandes 
capacites,— il demeura done dans son propre paj^s. 

Sa volonte s’appliqua a I’exact accord^; — sa sage>sse 
S'eleva jnsqu aux vetements jaimes.^ 

de mon clmpeau ; quand Fean de la riviere Tsking-Iang esfc bourbeuse, 
elle me sert a laver mes pieds.” Ce passage pent etre explique de la 
maniere suivante : Confucius engage ses disciples a prendre modele sur 
I’enfant qui disait qull faisait un emploi different de I’eau de la riviere 
Ts^ang-laiyj, suivaiifc que cette eau etait pure ou bourbeuse. De ineine, 
le sage doit faire un usage different de Pepoque ou il vit suivant que 
cette epoque est vertueuse ou perverse : si le gouverneinent est bon, il 
acceptera des fonctions ofiicielles ; dans le cas contraire, il refusera de 
participer a la vie publique. L'auteur de notre inscription dit que 
Ta^ouan Pao-fsm se proposait de laver les cordons de son bonnet dans la 
riviere Ta^ang iang ; cela signifie qu’il etait pret a accepter les fonctions 
officielles qui lui auraient ete attribuees par Pempereur. Voila comment 
on pent, a mon avis, justifier cette citation dans notre texte. 

^ Il .y a ici une allusion a un vers du Che hlng {Siao ya^ iv, ode 2, str. 1) : 
^ “tether it by the foot, tie it by the collar ’’ (Legge, 

(7.(7., iv, p. 299). Cette ode du Oha king compare a un poulain blanc un 
officier vertueux que les gensdii people voudraientretenir dans le service 
public. Ici, cette reminiscence du Che king s’explique fort bien puisqu'il 
est question des efforts que firent les compatriotes de Ta^omn Pao4seu 
pour Pempecher de les quitter et d’aller a la cour de Pempereur. 

" (SJ ^ doit etre Pequivalent de JPP (cf. p. 102, n. 3, lignes 3-4). 
^ Cf. pp. 95-6. 

Le seul exemple que le P‘ei vmi yun foil (s.v. fang hi) donne do 
Pexpression ^ nous la montre dans la locution 
“ L’exact accord de la torehe de jade.” La torche de jade est une 
metaphore qui signifie que les quatre saisons sont en harmonic ; voyez le 
dictionnaire Eid : 0 1|# fU pi jSl 5 S- Pexpression 

^ design e ici Pexact accord qui existe entre les quatre saisons. 
Ce doit etre un sens analogue qu’elle a dans notre inscription : on loue 
le defunt de s’etre applique a maintenir I’exact accord qui est la condition 
de toute harmonie dans ce monde. Je suis oblige d’admettre que, dans 
ce passage, le mot ||[S est Pequivalent de H et qu’il a une valeur 
verbale de meme que le mot qui est symdtrique par rapport a lui 
dans la phrase suivante. ^ 

5 Cf. Yiking, 2^ hexagramme : ^ ^ TiC “ vetements inferieurs 
jaunes ; grande bonne fortune.” ^'L’auteur de Pinscription me parait 
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II aurait du conserver (une longevite aiissi durable 
que) les montagnes du sud,^ — qui ne diiimiueiit rii ue 
s’etfondrent. 

Mais, il ne jouit pas de longues annees de vie (il 
niourut) au moment on il commen§ait (a verser) son dernier 
panier de terre.‘^ 

Comment se fait-il que le (ciel) impitoyable — ait aiieanti 
notre homme droit et excellent ? 

(Il fut comme Ten) Honei qui avait eii lui rimage du 
saint, mais dont la destinee, reflet (de celle de son rnaitre), 
ne dura pas longtemps.^ 

Pour tout etre qui n'est pas en metal ou en pierre,— c’est 
une regie constante qu’il y ait ralternance de repanouis>se- 
rnent et du dessecliement.'^ 

Soit dans le monde souterrain, soit dans la volite azuree, 
— il donne la main a Yen ei h TchangJ' 

L’liomme parfait n’a pas de pensees individuelles — 

avoir voulu dire quo le defunt fit progresser la l^onno fortune ou la 
prosperite que symbolisenb les vetements jaunes. 

^ Les montagnes du sud sent toujours associees a I’idee de longevite. 
Une des suscriptions les plus frequentes sur les amulettes est celle-ci : 

in S' ill ‘‘ Qoe vobre bonheur soit vaste eomme 

la mer orientale ; que votre longevite soit durable comme les montagnes 
du sud.” C’est cette idee de longevite impliquee dans le nom memo 
des montagnes du sud qui explique Femploi du mot dans notre 
inscription ; on ne protege pas les montagnes du sud, ce qui serai i. 
absurde ; ou conserve une longevity aussi durable que les montagnes 
du'sud. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ , ■ ,, . ■ , 

^ C’est a dire, au moment ou il allait atteindre au but de tons ses efforts. 
Of. p. 97, lignes 1 et suiv. 

La traduction de ce passage reste hypothetique. Cf. pp. 98- 9. 

O’esb la une des idees les plus frequomment exprimees dans la 
litterature chinoise ; voyezj iiotamment les “ Avertissementa de Finstj- 
tutriee du palais ” par Tchang Jloua (dans T^oiaig pao, 1909, pp. 80-*!). 

Il est vraisemblable qu’il s’agit ici de Ten Homi JS 
Tsen-tckang ^ ; cf. p. 99, lignes 8-19, Le nom de Tchavg doit 

avoir ete suggere a Fauteiir de Finscription par la necessit4 de trouver 
une rime en ang. 

L’expression il ® est d’origine bouddhique ; ello designe Fidenti' 
fication de Fetre avec la pensee universelle ou il n’y a plus aucune 
caraeteristique individuelle. CL p, 100, lignes 6-13. 
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il est coinme (les poissons) cjui dans le grand fleuve et 
dans le lac n’ont auciin soiici les mis des antresd 

Mais, dans la solennite infinie (du temple fmieraire),- — 
respectueux et harmonieux sont les liOtes distingiies.^ 
Parceqne, constamment, nous fumes accoiitumes (a vivre 
avec le defunt), — nous eprou\"ons de remotion, nous avons 
de raffliction. 

Quoique soit mort, — sa belle renomniee est 

restee manifesto dune manik*e prolongee*^; 

C’est pourquoi nous avons grave cet eloge funebre, — 
pour conserver (le souvenir d’un lionime comparable a 
celui que celebre Fode) Kan-Vang^ 

^ Cf. Tchottang tsmi, eh. Ta tsong che voL xxxix, 

p. 242) ; voyez plus haut, p. 100, lignes 13 et suiv, Dans notre inscription 
le sens me parait Atre le suivant : le defunt, qui est parvenu a la 
perfection, s’est afifranchi de toutes les pensees se rapportant a des etres 
individuels et s’est uni a la raison supreme ; dans cet ocean de la sagesse, 
il est semblable, aux dont parle Tcliouang tseu, et il n’a plus 

cure des autres homines ; mais, comme on Texprimera dans les x^hrases 
suivantes, il n’en va fjas de memo pour les amis du defunt qui sont 
penetres de tristesse. 

- Cf. Che Icing ^ Tcheou song, ode 1 du livre i ; voyez plus haut, p. 101, 
lignes 1-6. L’allusion a ce passage du Ghe Icing introduit les amis qui 
viennent rendre hommage au defunt. 

Lin-tsong ^ est I’appellation de Ko%io T^ai ^[5 , excellent 

lettre qui vecut de 127 a 169 p. C. ; cf. Giles, Biog, Diet., IST® 1073. 
Pourquoi le nom de Kouo T^ai intervient-il ici ? On peut Pexxdiquer de 
la fa^on suivante : apres la mort de Kouo T^ai, on fit en son honneur une 
inscription funeraire grace a laquelle son nom est reste celebre jusqu’a 
Fepoque, cependant assez eloignee de lui, ou mourut Ts‘ouan Pao-tseu ; 
Pexemple de Kouo T^ai prouve done Tutilite des inscriptions funeraires, 
et c’est le souvenir de la stMe erigee en son honneur qui a encourage les 
amis de Ts^ortan Pao-tseu k faire a leur tour une inscription. Cette 
mention de Lin-tsong est interessante parce qu’elle prouve que la stele 
<le Kouo T^ai etait, au commencement du cinquieme siMe de notre ere, 
un monument bien connu. Cette stele existe encore aujoiird’hui ; je 
Pai vue daus le We7i miao de Tsi-ning tcheou {Ghan-tong) ; elle presente, 
au revers, des sculptures que j’ai reproduites dans I’album de m-a. Mission 
arcMologique dans la Chine sepientrionale, pl. xcvii, N® 182. Le texte de 
Pinscription se trouve dans le Leang Han hin che hi (ch. xvii, p. 6 r®) 
et dans le Kin che ts^oiiei pien (ch. xii, p. 7 v®). 

^ Le Kan-t’^ang etait un sorbier au pied duquel, dit Sseu-ma TsHen 
(trad, fr., t. iv, pp. 134-5), le due de Chao jugeait les proces etd^cidait 



108 l’insceiption funeraire de ts^ouan pao-tseu. 

Helas 1 qxie cela est triste 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Erige eii la qxiatrikne annee ta-heng (406), le rang 
de r^rnnee etant y i-sseu, da,m la premik'e decade du 
quatrikne mois. 

des affaires de gouvernemeiifc ; Fode 5 du Ghao~na7i rappelle le respect 
que le peuple avait voue a cet arbre et faifc ainsi Feloge du due de Ghao, 


[The Council, while gladly giving M. Ghavannes an opportunity of 
replying to M. Farjenei, are unable to afford further space for the 
discussion of this matter. — E d.] 
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AEYABHATA’S SYSTEM OF EXFEESSIFO lEMBEES 

By J. F. fleet, LC.S* (Retd.). Ph.D., C.IE. 


QiEVERAL >systems of expressing numbers, used in India, 
^ have been explained by Professor Biililer in || BS to 35 
of his work on Indian palaeography.^ There is a system, 
a highly interesting one, which was not noticed by him, 
because it has not been found used in inscriptions or 
in the pagination of literary works ; namely, that of the 
astronomer Aryabhata. It has been mentioned briefly 
by various other writers. And it was considered in some 
detail by Mr. C. M. Whish in 1820,^ and at more length 
by M. Leon Rodet in Those two treatments of it, 

however, scarcely suffice to do justice to it; particularly 
from lacking any table to make its details clear.^ And 
it deserves a full exposition, because it is of special 
interest in connection with two topics which have 
been reopened lately by Mr. G. R Kaye;*'"' namely, the 

^ C4rundnss der Indo-Arischen Phxlologie und Altertxamskuiide, vol, 1, 
part 11 : English version in. the Indian AoiUquar'i/j vol. 33 (1904), 
appendix. 

^ In the course of his article On the Alphabetical Notation of the 
Hindus ” published in the Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras, 
part 1 (1827), p. 54 ff. 

In his article ‘‘La Notation Numerique inventee par Aryabhata” 
published in the Journal Aaiatique, sez'ies 7, vol. 16 (1880, part 2), 
p. 440 ff, 

^ A translation of Mr. Whish’s article was given in the Journal 
Asiatiquei 1835, 2. 116 ff., and was accompanied by a large “ paradignze 
synoptique ”, which, however, only shows the 297 combinations with 
single letters and the values of them from one to a trillion (British) : it 
does not illustrate the ]principles of the system. 

® See his articles “Notes on Indian Mathematics; Arithmetical 
Notation” in JASB, 1907. 47511*., and “The Use of the Abacus in 
Ancient India”, id., 1908. 29311. He has noticed this sj^stem of 
expressing numbers in id., 1908. 117-8, in the course of a third article, 
.“Notes on Indian Mathematics: No. 2: Aryabhata”: but he, again, 
has not given a table. 
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early use of the abacus in India, and the development 
of the decimal notation, that is, of the system of the 
nine significant digits 1 to 9, with the zero, cipher, or 
naught, used with place-value so that any particular sign 
denotes units, tens, thousands, etc., or the absence of them, 
according to its position as written in a row^ of figures. 
I propose, therefore, to consider it exhaustively here, but 
without venturing at present to offer any opinion on the 
two topics which Mr. Kaye has reopened : I only seek 
to exhibit fully, with a few^ introductory remarks about 
Aiyabhata himself, a system of numeration which must 
certainly be regarded as an important factor in con- 
sidering them. 


Aryabhata belonged to a school of astronomers which 
had its home at Kusumapura, i.e. Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna in Behar, He himself tells us that : he says : ^ — 

Brahma-Ku-Sasi-Budha-Bhrigu-Ravi- 

Kuja-Guru-Kona-bhaganan= namaskritya I 
Aryabhatas = tv r iha nigadati 

Kusumapure = bhyarchitam jfianam (i 

“ Having done worship to Brahman, the Earth, the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the stars, Aryabhata declares here (;i7h this worh) the 
science which is reverenced at Kusumapura.’' 

This verse has been often cited as telling us tliat 
Aryabhata was born at Kusumapura. But he does not 
say that anywhere : and it does not necessarily follow. 
What he does give us is the more important detail, the 
school to which he belonged. And, though he has not 
named any pi^edecessors, this verse tells us, I think, that 

^ Ganitapada, verse 1. 

^ More technically, ^‘the troup of the nakshatraa^'. 
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he did not claim complete originality : he expounded 
an astronomical system which was already established 
at Patna. Whether his work was preceded by any 
similar scientific Hindu production, either in the same 
school or in any other, is another question. 


Aryabhata was born in A.D. 476. There is no question 
of this being only a point of general acceptance : nor does 
any element of doubt attach to it. He has marked the 
date of his birth by the following statement : 

Shashty-abdanaiii shashtir = 

yada vyatitas=trayas = cha yugapMah I 
try-adhika vimsatir=abdas = 

tadreha mama janmano = titah II 

When there elapsed a sixty of sixty years and three 
YugapMas, then in this present {cycle of the ages)^ there 
expired twenty-three years since my birth/’ 

Here, the expression ''a sixty of sixty years ” gives us 
3600 years, and means of course that number of solar 
years. It does not (we may observe) contain any allusion 
to the sixty-years cycle of Jupiter : because sixty of the 
true astronomical years of that planet do not amount to 
sixty solar years, ^ and the conventional treatment of the 
cycle, by which the yeai's are taken as coinciding with 
either the solar or the lunar year according to the 
prevailing calendar, did not come into existence till 

^ Kalakriyapada, verse 10. 

“ The commentator explains iha by vartamdne = slitdviyhHe chaturyuge^ to 
which there seems no objection : for iha in the sense of ‘ now, at present 
see the St. Petersburg Dictionary. If, however, because only Vedie 
references are given, we prefer to say ‘‘ here {at this place) ”, it will not 
affect the bearing of the verse. 

^ Moreover, it is questionable whether this cycle was in use in 
Aryabhata’s titne : at any rate, he has not mentioned it ; he has given 
only the twelve-years cycle. - 
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about three centuries after the time of Aryabhata. The 
expression means sixty times the planetary period of 
sixty solar years, mentioned by Aryabhata two verses 
farther on/ the idea of which is tliat, while the nearer 
planet seems to travel more quickly than the next distant 
one because its orbit is smaller, all the planets really move 
at one and the same speed, and each of them covers in 
sixty solar years a distance equal to the circumferenco 
of the circle of the nakshatras, the stars and groups of 
stars which form the so-called lunar mansions or signs 
of the lunar zodiac. 

The term Yugapada, ' a quarter Yuga ’, means one-fourth 
of Aryabhatas exeligmos, his Yuga or calculative period 
of 4,320,000 solar years,^ \vhich was arranged by him in 
four equal parts each of 1,080,000 years. Three-quarters 
of the total period had elapsed, and 3600 years of the 
fourth Yugapada. The fourth Yugapada is the period, 
beginning at sunrise on Friday, 18 Februaiy, b.C. 3102 (oi*, 
according to another school, at the preceding midniglit), 
which subsequently became identified, with a reduction 
of its length to 432,000 years, with the Kali age. And 
thus, though Aryabhata does not either here or elsewhere 
mention that age by name, he tells us practically that 
he w^as 23 years old at the end of the Kaliyuga year 
3600 ' that is, on 19 March, a.d. 499. It follows that 
he was born in a.d. 475 or 4*76 : w^e may say, in a.d. 476. 

We have often been told that this statement sho^vs, 
further, that Aryabhata was writing at that same time, 
when he was just 23 years old. And that explanation 

^ Kalakriyilpacla, verse 12. 

“ For the term exeligmosy frequently a very convenient one to use, we 
are indebted to Dr. Burgess, who brought it to the front from (xemTnos 
and Ptolemy: see this Journal, 1893.. 721. It answers to the Roman 
amim magnus or mimdanuSy and denotes a period of evolution and 
revolution in the course of which' a given order of things is completed, 
as, for instance, by the snn, the moon, and the planets returning to 
a state of conjunction from which they have started. 
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is in fact given by the commentator, Painmadisvara. 
Aryabhata, however, has not actually said that: and his 
words are at least not explicit like, e.g., those of 
Brahmagupta The Brahma - Sphuta - Siddhanta has 
been composed by Brahmagupta, thirty years old, when 
there have elapsed 550 years of the Saka kings.” And 
Parainadisvara quotes another commentary to the effect 
that the statement marks a point of time for which the 
mean places, apexes, and nodes of the planets, as worked 
out by simple rule of three from the elements used by 
Aryabhata, w'hve correct, while for subsequent times 
corrections established by traditional teaching were to 
be applied. This latter explanation is perhaps quite as 
good as the other. However, the age of Aryabhata when 
he wrote is not of any s|>ecial importance for pur present 
purposes : we only want to know his peidod and school. 

Aryabhata belonged to the school of astronomy at 
Pataliputra, PatnA and wrote in or soon after A.D. 499, 
And from some remarks made by two not much later 
writers we gather that he wrote, or was credited with, 
two astronomical works, which did not altogether agree 
with each other.“ Only one of them, however, has 
become known to us. It is the work which has 
been edited by Professor Kern, in 18*74, under- the 
title of the Aryabhatiya, with the commentary, named 
Bhatadipika, of Paramadisvara.^ It consists of three 

^ Brahma-Sphuta-SiddhAnfca, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 407, verses?, 8. 

Thus, Varahamihira (died a.d. 587) says in his Pahehasiddhanfcika, 
15. 20, that Aryabhata taught in one place that the day begins at 
midnight, and in another place that it begins at sunrise : but only the 
latter doctrine is found in the Aryabhatiya. Again, Brahmagupta 
(wrote A.D. 628) says in his Siddhanta, ed. cit., p*. 148, verse 5, that 
Aryabhabi laid down in one place a number of civil days in his exeligmo^ 
which exceeded by three hundred the number taught by him elsewhere : 
but no such two statements are found in the Aryabhatiya. 

^ Or, as the name occurs thus only* in verse, should w© rather say 
‘ * Paramesvara ” ? ; especially since the colophons style the commentary 
“ Parame^varika Bhatadipika- 

, JRAS. 1911. 
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principal chapters, entitled Ganitapada, Kalakriyapada, 
and Golapada, containing respectively 83, 25, and 50 
verses in tlie Arya metre. From its total number of 
verses, it was sometimes known as the Aryaslitasata,-, 
‘'the 108 Aryas”, by which name it is mentioned by 
Brahmagupta.^ And it is now sometimes spoken of as 
the First Arya-Siddhtota and the Laghu or Smaller 
Arya-Siddhanta, by way of distinguishing it from a later 
and larger work generally mentioned as the Second 
Arya-Siddhanta. The name given to it by Aryabhata 
himself, however, is Aryabhatiya; in its final verse.^ 
And Paramadisvara lias classed it, not as a Siddhanta, 
but as a TantraJ^ 

The three chapters of the work, named above, are 
preceded by a preliminary section, consisting of ten verses 
in the Giti metre, wdiich states the revolutions of the sun, 
the moon, and the planets, and the other leading elements 
which were used by Aryabhata. This section is named 
the Dasagitikasutra, from the number and metre of its 
verses, in an Arya verse, extolling the merit of mastering 
the ten Giti verses, which stands after verse 10. 

The Dasagitikasutra, again, is preceded by two intro- 
ductory verses. The first of them, in the Arya metre, 
runs thus — 

Pranipaty = aikam = anekam 

Kam satyam devatarii pararii brahma ! 
Aryabhatas rtrini gadati 

ganitam kalakriyam golam ){ 

“ Having prostrated himself before Brahman, one (in 
^ Op. eit, , p. 149, verse 8. 

The words are : — Aryabhatiyam namna purvam Svayaiiibhuvam sada 
sadryat ; the foregoing {work) by name Aryabhatiya, which is derived 
from the Self-existeiib (Brahman) (and) is always good.” They are in the 
iiomin. sing, neuter : and we are, left to .Supply sutram, tmitram, or any 
other suitable word. 

See his remarks under that verse and under GanitapAda, verse 1 ; 
and the third of his introductory veisses to his commentary. 
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himself, hut) many {in his manifestations), the true deity, 
the supreme divine principle, Aryabhata relates thre<‘ 
things; Ganita (the science of calculation), Kalakriya (the 
fixing of time), {and) Gola (the sphere).” 

From this statement it might certainly be argued that 
the Dasagitikasutra was not a composition of Aryabhata 
liimself. It has, however, passed as his work from at 
any rate tlie time of Brahmagupta (a.d. 628), who assigns 
to him botli it and the Aryashtasatad 

There then follows what the commentator terms a 
ParibhAsha, an explanatory rule, given in a verse in the 
Giti metre, which teaches the vsystem of numeral expression 
which is used in the Dasagitikasutra, tliougli not in the 
principal chapters of the Aryabhatiya. It runs thus : — 

Varg-aksharani varge= 

varge=varg-aksharani kat hmau yah I 
kha-dvinavake svara nava 

varge=varge nav-antya-varge va II 

'' The classed letters (ar<3 used) m {any space which is) 
a square, {and) the letters which are not classed in {any 
space which is) not a square, from /i? onwards : na + ma 
{gives) ya: the nine vowels (u-r^ ti'SecZ) in the two nines 
of spaces square {and) not square, or in the squai^e 
immediately following the nine.” 


Such is the rule for the system of expressing numbers 
which we are considering. But it leaves, as regards the 
application of it, several details to be supplied by the 
commentary, partly under this same verse, partly under 
the Dasagitikasutra, verses 1 and 3. 

We may take first the term kha-dvinavaka, ' the two 

^ See, e,g., the verse referred to in note 1 on p. 114 above. 
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nines of spaces This has the same meaning with wliat 
other writers term ashtadakt pacldni, ' tlie eighteen 
positions', and ashtadasa sthdndni, ‘tlie eighteen places’, 
of numbers. The idea is this. Tliere are eighteen units 
of reckoning, consisting of 1 and successive multiples bj' 
10 up to 10 which gives us, as the eighteenth unit, 
one-tentli of the cube of a million (i.e., of tlie British 
trillion), or, more in accordance with the Hindu principle, 
one-tenth of the square of a thousand millions. Thesi^ 
eighteen units of reckoning belong, in the same order, 
to 'Hhe eighteen places". And after the general terms 
eka, 'one', dakm, 'ten', kda, 'hundred’, and saJuisru, 
' thousand each of them has a special conventional 
name, which (even apart from the use of synonyms) is 
not always the same in the various lists. Aiyabhata 
has given the names of the numbers only as far as 
the tenth; apparently because none of the really practical 
and fundamental elements, which it was absolutely 
necessary to state in the Dasagitikasiitra, runs 1.7eyond 
ten places of figures:^ they are found in tlie (Janita- 
pada, verse 2, where, after the word vrindarii, lie 1ms 
said : — Sthanat=sthanam dasagunam syat ; " from place to 
place each is a multiple by ten." I give lus names in the 
table on p. 119 below, the last column: and, following 

^ It seems more conformable to general ideas to use in the .second the 
term ' place ’ rather than * space ’ : and Aryabhata liiniself in some wonls 
quoted farther on above has substituted stJidna for the I'ha which is used 
here. But the proper literal translation of kka in this verse seems to ]>c 
‘ space ’ : the word is used in that sense in the Kfilakriyapfida, verse ir>, 
where the earth is described ashka-madh^a-silid, “ situated in the middle 
of space ” ; and in the I)a4agitikasutra, verse 4, which, with a view to 
deducing the orbits and distances of the planets and the 'mihshatraa, 
teaches the measure of the circumference of Bia in the sense of s| )ace, the 
visible universe, figured (according to the commentary) as the central 
section of the brahman da or cosmic egg. 

2 The highest such number is that of the rotations of the earth on its 
axis in his exelir/mos ; namely, 1,582,237,500 (verse 1). Verse 4 teaches 
the number of ydjanm in the circumference of space, which runs to 
fourteen places ; but it does not state the number ; it only shows how it 
is to be arrived at. 
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tlie comiiieiitary, I supply the other eight iiaines from 
Bhaska^ucharya^s Lilavati^: ^ in the first ten places the 
only difierences are that Bhaskaracharya gives the 
familiar laksha instea^d ol niyiita, No. 6, and ahja in 
the place of vrinda, No. 10. 

The eighteen places are divided into nine pairs ; each 
pair containing a place for the indicating unit 1 of, 
alternately, the number which is a square {varga) and 
the number whicli is not a square (avarga). In my 
table I mark the places by alternate squares and circles. 
The square places are those of 1 = 1‘^; 100 = 10’^; 10,000 
= 100”; 1,000,000 = 1000 and so on: the not-square 
places are those of 10, 1000, 100,000, and so on, which 
numbers are not squares of integers. In other words, the 
square places are those of the units, hundreds, tens of 
tliousands, etc. ; and the not-square places are those of 
the tens, thousands, hundreds of thousands, etc. And 
in other terms, again, the commentary explains varga- 
Rthana by dja-sthana, ‘odd place’, and avarga-sthdna 
by yugma-sthdna, ‘ even place 

Each of the nine vowels a to au is used in two places ; 
a square place and the not-square place which comes next 
to it. Thus the nine vowels govern the eighteen places in 
nine pairs. 

Of the consonants, etc., the varga-ahshardni or ‘ classed 
letters’, the five groups of gutturals, palatals, linguals, 

1 Lilavati, ed. Sudhakara Hvivedi, p. 2 : a precisely similar list, except 
in substituting the synonymous mahdmb^ija for ^nahdpadmay No. 13, and 
mrdhi for jaladhi, No. 15, is given by Hemachandra in his Abhidhana- 
chintamani, verses 873, 874. I should have preferred to use some older 
list, giving all the eighteen names and at the same time agreeing exactly 
with Aryabhata in respect of the first ten : but I have not been able to 
find any such. 

As regards the time to which this scheme of numbers, or its embryo, 
can be traced back, it may be observed that the Satapatha-Brahmana, 
9. 1. 2. 16, 17, mentions two high quantities called by it anta and 
parardha ; but they are not necessarily the ant^a and parardha of the 
list given above. 
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dentals, and labials, from h to m, are used in only the 
varga or square places, the odd places.^^^^^^^ avarga- 
(ihshardni, ‘ the letters which arc not so classed tliat 
is, the semivowels, the sibilants, and the sonant aspirate, 
are used in only the avarga or not-sqnare places, tlie 
even places. 

To the consonants from k to m there belong the po\^xn's 
1, 2, 3, etc., up to 25, in the order in which they stand 
in the alpliabet. But neither have the consonants, etc., 
nor have the vowels, any numerical value in themselves : 
it is only by tlie combination of them into syllables tliat 
values arc arrived at. , In the syllable, the vowel marks 
the place to which the consonant, etc., is to be referred ; 
and the consonant, etc., marks the number of times by 
which the number belonging to that place is to be 
multiplied. Thus, neither can k nor can a be used to 
denote 1 : this number is expressed by the syllable k(f, 
meaning 1x1: similarly, gi means 100 x 3, and denotes 
300 ; and fm means 10,000 x 5, and denotes 50,000. 

After 0)1 a different order sets in. The text tells us that 
ya is equal to fia (5) 4* (25) : that is, it denotes 30. 

For the rest, it leaves us to learn from the commentary 
that oxc denotes 40, la denotes 50, and so on up to h(f 
which denotes 100. Here, again, it is only tlie syllables 
ya, ra, la, etc., which have these values : the powers which 
belong to y, o\ ?, etc., are really 3, 4, 5, and so on, up to 10 ; 
and ya means 30 only because the vowel a refers the y to 
the first not-square place, to whidi the number 10 belongs, 
and the y multiplies the 10 by 3. In the same way, 
means 1000 x 4, and denotes 4000 ; lu means 100,000 x 5, 
and denotes 500,000 ; and so on. 

The vowel attached to a conjunct consonant belongs to 
all the members of the combination. Thus, hhri is to be 
analysed, not into kha and ri, but into khi = 200 and 
ri = 4000 ; and chyu is to be analysed into chii = 60,000 
and y}.(' == 300,000. 
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A. — Powers of the coEsonaixts, etc. 
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i 22 
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bh 
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m 
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B. — The vowels, the places, and the names of the numbers. 
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0, 

0 

0 

0 

arbuda 






1 



1, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

vrinda 
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0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 
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0 

kharva 







1 

0 

0, 

i 0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

nikharva 






1, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

mahapadma 





1 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 : 

sanku 




1 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, : 

0 

0 

0, 

0 1 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

jaladhi 



1, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, i 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

antya 


1 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 1 

0 

0, ! 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

madhya 

1 


0,, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0,1 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

parardha 


C. — Examples. 


Sun 

khyu-ghri 

khu 

ghii 

o 

o 

O 

□ 

O 

O 

O 

o 


4 

3 

2 





V . 

4, 

3 

2 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

Jupiter 

khri-chyu-bha 

khi 

ri 

chu 

bha 

1 

■ . .1 


3 

6 

4 

2 


24 



3 

6 

4, 

2 

2 

4 
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ARYABHATA'S SYSTEM OF NUMBERS 


Length of vowel makes no difference. Thus, 1 is either 
ka or ka : 200 is khi or kin ; 30,000 is gii or gn ; and 
so on.^ 

The concluding words nav<mtya-vargt va, '' or in tlie 
square immediately following the nine ", that is, '' in tlie 
tenth square place are enigmatical. They seem to 
indicate a nineteenth place (the number belonging to 
which, the British trillion, would bo the square of tlio 
vrioida, No. 10) and nothing after it. And Alberuni tells 
us that some of the Hindus maintained the existence of 
a nineteenth number, named Bhtiri, which tliey regarded 
as the limit of reckoning.^ But, as Alberuni himself 
indicated, the places and numbers are in fact unlimited. 
And the commentator explains the clause as meaning that, 
if any numbers, square or not square, are wanted beyond 
that belonging to the eighteenth place, they may be 
expressed by using the vowels again with the help of any 
such device as the attachment of an anus\fira : but 
(he adds) the usage of the Sastras does not go beyond 
eighteen places." Alberuni does not disclose a knowledge 
of this particular system : but his statement seems to be 
ultimately based on the fact that the number for which 
he has brought forward the term Bhuri (I do not find the 
word in this sense in dictionaries) is the highest unit of 
reckoning which can be expressed in this system without 
some such aid as that suggested by the commentator. 
The highest such unit falling absolutely wfithin tlu^ 
eighteen places is the parardha, expressed by nau : but 
there is the combination haw, in which the h multiplies 

^ As a matter of fact, however, we find that the only long vowel 
actually used in the Uasagitikashtra is d ; ten times, in verses 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 
Combinations of two consonants, etc., are frequent : but the only com- 
binations of three letters are Mya in verse 7, and chs<ja as a various 
reading in verse 10. 

- Compare a^ihtam - Cmtya, ‘ the ninth ; immediately following the 
eighth ' : see the St. Petersburg Dictionary, under antya. The com- 
mentary explains antya by urdhm-gaiai * gone above, higher 
Trans, Sachau, vol. 1, p. 175. 
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the 'parardha by ten : ^ tliis is to be actually inscribed in 
the eighteenth place J ^ but, when it (or any number 
including it) is read off for use elsewhere, it runs to 
nineteen places. 

1 give on p. 119 above the tabulated arrangement wliicii 
seems necessary for practically understanding this system 
of numeration and applying its details : the divisions 
A. and B. show the system itself ; and in 0. I give two 
simple instances to illustrate it, from verse 1 of the 
Dasagitikasutra ; the revolutions of the Sun and of Jupiter 
in t\\Q exeligmos of 4,320,000 years. It may be said that, 
in doing this, I am presenting a form of abacus, and am 
attributing to Aryabhata the use of the abacus, if not also 
of the cipher, without further inquiry. I do not seek to 
prejudge by this or any other means the settlement of the 
questions reopened by Mr. Kaye. But I think that we 
must always bear in mind a point which has been stated 
in plain terms by Dr. Gow, in hia Hwtory of Greek 

§ 27 The cipher is y^^ to be invented 
before the abacus can be discarded.'' And it seems to me 
that, even alongside of the use of the cipher, this system 
postulates the use of a board divided and lettered in some 
such manner as in my divisions A. and B, with, in its 
lower part, a table ruled, but otherwise left blank, for 
resolving the details of any particular statement: some 
such means seems absolutely necessary to enable anyone 
to disentangle, interpret into their numerical values, and 
add them up so as to get the total which is wanted for 
any particular operation to be w^orked out on a separate 
blank board or sheet of birch-bark, palm-leaf, etc., the 
components of (for instance) the expression which gives 

^ Or, by the means suggested by the commentator, the number thus 
arrived at might be expressed by hmh. ' : 

2 Is it possible that the vd at the end of the verse is a corrupt reading 
for hau ? In that ease we might translate : — ‘‘ Iiclu [atanda] in the square 
at the end of the nine {pair a of sjpoces).” 
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the iiuinber of the rotations of the earth on its axis, 
i.e. the mimber of sidereal days, in tlie ex-digmim ; name] 3% 
nUihmiMMshfl = 1,682,287,500.^ In the division B, 
however, I have entered the ciphers, and pointed them, 
onl}^ witli a view to help ns to read the numbers off* easilj^ 
in our modern terms : the question remains open, whether 
Aryabhata, or anyone else of his period, would have filled 
in those parts of the table either with the cipher, or witli 
the' dot which is found used for it in the Bakshali 
manuscript,^ or with any other precursor of it ; or whether 
he vrould have left them blank, as I have done in the 
division C. above the totals, contenting hiinself with the 
slanting row of ones marking the beginning-point of eacli 
successive number. 

A few miscellaneous comments which suggest themselves 
are as follows ■ 

The sj^stern is a decided! ingenious one, and evinces 
considerable thought in tlie devising of it. It was plainlj’ 
elaborated witli a view to being used in verse. If the 
vowels had been applied so that the short n, i, to K 
should mark square or odd places, and the long a-, 
to U should mark not-square or even places, and if the 
consonants, etc., had been made all applicable to both 
the odd and the even places, the result would have been 
much difficulty in framing syllables to suit a metrical 
composition ; especially in respect of the (in that case) 
inevitable frequent use of long vowels. It is plainly 
with a view to avoiding such difficulties that the devices 
were adopted (1) of ignoring the quantity of vowels; 
(2) of confining the consonants proper to the odd places ; 
and (3) of assigning special powers to the semivowels, 
sibilants, and h, and using them in only the even places. 

^ Dasagifcikasutra, verse 1. In fch© third syllable the published text 
has shu^ by a misprint iov hn : the mistake is shown by examination of 
details, as well as by the commentary. 

^ See Ind, Anf., vol 17, pp. 36-8. 
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The rules of euphony are disregarded : and we have 
such combinations m khsh, yeme I ; 3; /«;/, 

verse 7; and sgh Sbiid sjh, verse 10; also, in the latter 
verse, in a various reading. This feature has to 
be borne in mind in estimating the difficulties, in oik^ 
direction, of retaining the verses in the memory, and 
in another, of realizing the values of the formulae without 
the help of a ruled table for resolving them. Another 
difficulty in the latter direction lies in the point 
that a framer of numerical expressions in this system 
was not bound by a certain rule, applying rigorously 
and for a good reason to two other artificial systems of 
numeration, regarding the order and direction in which 
the components of numbers were to be statedd 

There are no good grounds for thinking that there was 
any desire to aim at esoteric mystery. The object of the 
system was conciseness, which was certainly achieved : its 
formulae are far more compact than any expressions that 
could be framed in any other terms. And some of them, 
such as khyughriy khricJiyubha, and huplvinacJia, for the 
revolutions of the Sun, Jupiter, and the nodes of the Moon, 
are free from the objection due to disregard of euphony, 
and are not difficult to retain in the memory. But the 
case is different with others ; especially the longer ones. 
And what are we to say about such a verse as this one, 
No. 10, which gives the table of sines ? : — 

Makhi bhakhi phakhi dhaki nakhi haklii 
hakhi hasjha skaki ^ kishga %haki kighva \ 
ghlaki kigra hakya dhaha sta ® 

sga sjha hva Ika pta pha chha kal-ardhajyah || 

^ The rule in question is : — Ahkanam vamato gatih. More may be 
said about it on some other occasion. 

^ The svaJci of the published text and commentary is either a misprint 
or a corrupt reading. 

^ The metre is faulty here : it is set right by the various reading of 
another commentary ; dhaha hachzsga instead of dhdh^ Bta sga. 
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Viewing the matter all round, we are not inucli surprised 
that this system failed to meet with general approYal, 
BO that it did not survive : even Lalla, the early speeM 
exponent of Aryabhata, rejected it in favour of the system 
of numerical words. 

The text of the Dasagitikasutra lies before us, not in 
the cliaracters in which it was written, but in our modern 
(and somewhat idealized) Nagari type. In verse 1 the 
I'e volutions of the moon are given by Here, 

the last syllable might at first sight be taken SiS eMi with 
the vowel li, giving- 700,000,000. But an examination 
of results, coupled with careful scanning (not altogether an 
easy matter with some of these uncouth formulae), shows 
that it is to be analysed into chh with fi, = 7,000,000, 
and I with r% = 50,000,000; so that the syllable gives 
only 57,000,000. On the other hand, in the same verse, 
in the expression for the rotations of the earth (see p. 122 
above), we have and the same double process shows 
that this can be only n with the vowel 7i, = 1,500,000,000. 
It would appear, therefore, that in Aryabhata’s time there 
was some means, which the inodern Nagari alphabet does 
not possess, of showing at a glance, by a differentiation 
of forms, the distinction between the subscript vowel li 
and the subscript semivowel I with ri attached. 

It is a curious feature that, while various numbers can 
be expressed in this system in more than one way,^ the 
first two numbers of each alternate column from th<^ 
thousands upwards cannot be named in it in literal terms 
at all. We can say hi = "one hundred’ (or express the 
number by ha = "ten times ten’), hki = "two hundreds’, 
and gi = "three hundreds’. But, while we have yi = 

^ I mean in a direct manner, as in cases given above ; not to the 
indefinite extent to which it becomes possible when it is found convenient 
to break totals np into somewhat unusual components, illustrated by the 
following instances : in verse 10, for 106 we have 8ta = 90 + 16, instead 
of chahi = 6 + 100 or Icicka or heha both sr 100 + 6 ; and for 37 we have 
pta = 21 + 16, instead of chhpa = 7 + 30 or ychha = 30 + 7* 
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‘ three thousands we cannot say ‘ one tlionsand ' or 
^ t\YO tliousands V betawse we h and l:h in 

the avargu or even place, and there are no otlier 
consonants \Yhich have the powers 1 and 2: we can 
oidy express 1000 by ni = 'ten hundreds', and 2000 
by m = 'twenty hundreds'. We can say = 'one 
(or express the number hy hi = 'ten thousands’), 
JcJm = ' two hiy litas \ and gii = ‘ thtee ciytitas \ But, 
Avhiie we have yii — 'three niyutas', we cannot, for 
the same reason, say ' one niyuta ' and ' two Qiiyutas ’ : 
we can only express 100,000 by nu ~ ‘ten ayuias' and 
200,000 by mi = ' twenty ayutas \ And so on, alternately, 
all the way through. Actual instances of: this are found 
as follows : in the second verse, 2200 is expressed by 
2 ohi = ' twenty-two hundreds and 2300 by hi = ' twenty- 
three hundreds'; in the first verse, 140,000 is dim == 

' fourteen ayutas \ and 230,000 is bii == ' twenty-three 
ayutas' v and in the same verse 17,000,000 is, not 'one 
koti and seven irra/y^itas \ but thri = ' seventeen yroAjutas \ 


The origin of this system of expressing numbers is 
not known. We may conveniently call it Aryabhata's 
system, because, so far, we meet with it only in connection 
with him. But there is no proof that he did not take 
it over, and, indeed, the Dasagitikastitra with it, froni 
a predecessor: he claims, in so many words (see p. 115 
above), only the Ganitapada, the Kalakriyapada, and the 
Golapada as his own work. In any case, knowing the 
Greek source of the greater part of the astronomy, etc., 
which we have in the Aryabhatiya and subsequent works, 
we naturally think of the possibility of a similar origin 
for this system of numeration. But it is certainly not 
an adaptation of the Greek system in which a = 1, = 2, 

if = 100, p = 100, a = 1000, a = 10,000, and so on, 

I would find the inspiration of it in another method 
which the Greeks had for expressing the higher numbers. 
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by which (see, e.g., Gow, op. cit., | 30), using M, as the 
initial of fivpioi, for 10,000, they could express, e.g., 20,000 
by M with a /? placed above it, or before or after it. 
They could thus vSay, in algebraic form, /3M, 7M, SM; 
and so on. Exactly the same idea underlies the whole 
of Aryabhata’s system, except only that he used vowels 
instead of the initials of specific names, and is very cleaiiy 
recognizable in a certain part of it: thus : — * 

In this Greek system 20,000 is /3M = 10,000 x 2 

30.000 is ryM = 10,000 x 3 

40.000 is BM = 10,000 X 4 
and so on. 

In Aryabhata’s system 20,000 is IcJiU = 10,000 x 2 

30.000 is gll = 10,000 x 3 

40.000 is ghU = 10,000 x 4 
and so on. 
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ARCHiEOLOGICAL EXPLOEATIOllJ m mBIA, 1909 10 
By J. H. MARSHALL, a IE., M. A. 

BhitI 

FTIHE excavations at Bhita, near ^ Allaliabad, Avliich l am 
about to describe, signalize a new departure in Indian 
Archseologj^ ; for they mark the first occasion on whicli 
a serious effort has been made to explore the remains 
of an ancient Indian town, and the results attained from 
them consequently deserve a somewhat more detailed 
description than would otherwise be given here. The 
site at Bhita is far from being an extensive one, and 
the old town, of which even the name is uncertain,^ 
could never have been of any great importance, except 
perhaps from a military standpoint; yet in spite of this, 
and in spite, too, of the fact that the digging was confined 
to a very small part of it, the discoveries that have been 
made are full of archaeological interest, and serve to 
indicate veiy clearly what a rich harvest of finds may 
be expected when the sites of the great cities like Taxila, 
Pataliputra, and Vidi^a come to be systematically and 
thoroughly investigated, as I sincerely hope they will 
be in the course of the next decade. I myself had hoped 
to start on the exploration of the last-named city during 
the past winter, but owing to unforeseen difficulties raised 
by the Gwalior Darbar the project had to be abandoned, 
and at the last moment I was reluctantly compelled to fall 

^ About 10 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad, on the south bank of the 
J umna. 

- General Cunningham (A.S.R., iii, 47) held that Bhita represented 
the ancient Bitbhaya-pattana, but his arguments are not convincing. 
On the other hand, the place-name VichJil occurs on a seal-die which 
I found at Bhita, and the longer form Vichhlgrama on a sealing. The 
former, at any rate, is unlikely to have been brought from elsewhere, 
and it probably gives us, therefore, the name of the ancient town. 
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two entrances (J and M) facing each other on opposite 
sides of the building. In front of the chamber B is what 
appears to howe been a verandah, while in front of the 
rooia p is a later addition, intended perhaps to screen oft‘ 
the door. The resemblance of this plan to the plans of 
the old Buddhist monasteries is patent, and it may be 
lak(‘]i for granted, I think, that the latter were copied 
from this type of domestic house. As regards construction, 
this and the other houses which I shall describe are all 
built of kiln-burnt bricks. The foundations of the walls 
in the house of the guild'' are set on a layer of broken 
lirick and pottery debris, below which, again, is a thick 
layer of pounded clay Foundations of the same kind are 
found in other structures of the Mauryan epoch, hut in 
some eases tlie broken brick and pottery is mixed with 
hu-uhir in alternating layers, and the corners of the walls 
are protected ^^utll massive boulders laid against them 
undei* the ground. In the ‘‘ house of the guild " the walls 
of the rooms on the south-east side descend some 2 feet 
loW{‘r tlian those on the other three sides, and their bricks 
are laid as headers instead of stretchers.^ This greater 
thickness and stability were, I think, given to the walls 
on i-his side of the house in order that they might carry 
a second story; for the same phenomenon is observable 
in otlun* buildings on this site, and it is wmll known that 
iippm* stories were in vogue at that period. All the floors 
in this Ik, Rise had been destroyed, but in another house 
of the same epoch (No. XL) they were still almost intact 
and were fouml to be composed of a single course of brick 
laid Hat, above wliicli was a layer of pounded clay about 
ll iiicHies thick, and above .this, again, .-.a .layer of 'concrete. 
In the same houses as well as in the “house of the guild", 

^ I’lu* }iri«:ks oi t.ho chambers on the south-east side average 
I sy' " If X whllt* in the rest of the house they average 21" x lOJ" x 
The t.wcs si7.fH were, im doubt, used' at one and the same time for 

|iiu‘noKJrt of economy. 

iUAu mil 
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were found numbers of well-preserved roof tiles, togethc!* 
with some of tlie pinnacles with which tlie ridges of the 
roofs were crowned. The former are roughly fluted eifi 
one side, plain ou the otheiv and provided wiili fla-ngps 
whicli overlapped each other at the edges. 

The ‘‘house of the guild 'V does not appciir to havi* stood 
for any gn^o^t length of time, or to have been ndmili when 
once it had fallen to ruin. That its remains had vanished 
from sight by tiie end of the third century A.D., is proved 
by the position and orientation of the well at the. side 
of the courtyard, built about that time ; but it is probable, 
that the house had been destroyed long before then, 
viz., about the time when the neio!:libouring house of 
Nagadeva was being- erected. I conclude this from the 
fact that the antiquities found in the debris alcove the 
floor -level, which may be assumed to liave be‘on left 
there when or soon after the house was descided, l>ulong 
to the DUiiga period, and are contemporary with tlume 
discovered in the foundations of the house of Nagade\’a. 
Moreover, it will be seen from the i>lan that in t}H‘ 
Siinga period a circuit wall was put up around the area 
occupied by tlie “ house of the guild ”, and it seems 
likely that tlie remains of the house were tlien levelled 
up, and the site converted into an open courtyai'd oi* gardtui 
attached to the house of Nagadeva, 

The interior of the rooms and courtyard werc^ excavated 
to a considerable depth below the floor-level, but only 
a few objects of teiTO-cotta were found. These include 
the seal-die referred to above, a primitive vessel iiiCMlellod 
in human shape, the torso of a female figurine, and the 
wheel of a toy cart. The last-mentioned came froin 
a depth of some 7 feet below the foundations o! tlie 
house, and, to judge from the deposits aliovo it, cannot 
be assigned to a kter date than the sixtli century B,c. 
The otlier three objects are probably but little older tlian 
the house itself* 
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Of thfi antiquities found on the floor-level of the house 
and belongings as stated above, to the ^unga period, the 
most interesting were: (a) Two wheels of a terra-cotta 
t,oy cart, minutely decorated on the outside with spokes, 
t'osettes, and floral ornaments in the characteristic style 
<fl' the period. Many other remnants of similar carts 
and their riders were found in other buildings, and from 
them it is easy to restore these little toys, so interesting in 
connexion with tlie well-known play of the Mricchakatika. 
Usually, they were fasliioned like tricycles (see PL III, 6), 
the rider between the two front wheels being sometimes 
a man or woman, sometimes an animal, while in one case 
tlie four horses themselves of the chariot are represented 
in relief, (h) Three caskets of finely veined steatite, found 
on tlie floor-level of the passage M. One of them is 
spherical and the other two round, with a flat base and 
lid. All are turned on the lathe, and the spherical 
casket, unfortunately incomplete, is of singularly fine 
w^orkmanship. These caskets no doubt, like the Greek 
pyxis, did duty in the ordinary way as jewel or toilet 
boxes, and were adapted by the Buddhists as convenient 
receptacles for the sacred relics deposited in their Stupas. 

A broken specimen of the Early Gupta age was found 
in another part of the site, and near by it a large 
number of necklace beads of great variety and interest.^ , , 
(e) Half of a stone grinding stool, decorated in the ^unga 
style with two winged lions rampant. . ; 'V 

From the higher strata in the debris came a small 
(lyayapafM slab of green slate, belonging to the Kushana . 
period, two clay sealings inscribed in characters of the 
same age, and a number of other sealings dating from the ' 

^ Some of these beads are unique, being composed of glass laid on in 
thin layers, with gold leaf between. Among other pieces of jewellery 
found on this site were : the gold medallion of Gupta date figured in 
Plato III, S ; a crystal |>6ndanfc with face in relief, of the same age ; 
a gold vserpentine finger ring with w/m device, of the Mauryan epoch ; _ 
and a beaded earring# . ^ ^ • 
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second or third century a.d. onwards. Among the latt(u.* 
I may notice the two following, as furnishing new naiiu,*s 
of rulers, connected, apparently, witli the Andhra line of 
kings : (<c) <.)val. Bull standing 1. with cresauit under 
lUick, and female ligiiro in front. Behind the bull, a s]_)oar 
(?). In exergue, bow witli arrow and caiiya. Across 
middle of lield, legend iu northern cliaracterB of second 
or third century a;d. : Mcvlmra^aMmdamiinM 
^'W(mb\/\ghiisi}(i ; of the illustrious Maharaja Gautaini])utra 
Sicatnegha. (h) Similar to above, but devices transposed. 
Legend in same characters : Vasasu{Hh:tJtif.'\ 

puttrmya .^H-Bhimasentt[syft]: '‘of the illustrious Raja* 
V asivslithiputra B1 uinasema.” 

House of Xdgadem , — To tlie north-west of the house 
described above and separated from it by the narrowest 
of lanes, is the house and sliop of Nfigadeva, wliielj appears 
to have been built in the late Snhga epocli. It is very 
much the same iu plan as the “ house of the guild ”, tlu.^ 
most noticeable ditferenees between them being that in 
the later structure there is more variety in tlie relative 
sizes of the rooms, and that the verandah is considerably 
larger. The shop consists of three rooms only, divided 
from the liouse by what was probably an open court, and 
ill front of these rooms was a raised platform or verandah, 
such as is commonly seen in the Indian bazaars of to-day. 
Originally, this platform was divided into two by a passage 
leading into the central chamber, but in Early Gupta days, 
wlnni the floor-level had risen several feet, a diglit of 
steps was inserted and a new doorway constructed higher 
Ooiisidering that they are built of a single coursci 
of brick without mortar, the walls of this and of many 
other houses on the site are remarkably well preserved. 
Ill this particular building they were found standing in 

^ Lying agaiont thi*se nteps was foimd a eopiiig-stooe of a rtulliig wiili 
a limo of writing Iu Brilhmi ohiumiters of about the sacaucl eeuiury B.C., 
to the fyllowirig cjfleet : 8iii^(l-pMre^a Q§mUren{n)m klriitl 

Milffumi , . * 
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places to a height of over 11 feet above the original 
iioor-level. Of course, they were repaired many times, 
and, as the ground-level rose, the lower courses were 
efiectiially protected against damage ; but, even so, it 
seems surprising that they could have held together so 
well through all the centuries that have elapsed since they 
were finally deserted. 

The stratification in this house and shop of Nagadeva 
is singularly well defined, and as instructive as in any 
building on the site. From the earliest stratum exposed 
comes the interesting little mould of which an impression 
is figured in PI. Ill, 1. It was found between 6 and 
7 feet underneath the foundations of room N, and can 
hardly be later than the fourth century B.C., though it 
may be earlier. The device is that of a woman under 
a palm-tree with an uncertain object on her proper right. 
To the next, or Mauryan, stratum belong the walls shown 
in blue, and the well which is partly concealed beneath 
the wall separating the chambers P and 0. This well 
starts 3 feet below the foundations of the party wall 
referred to, and was excavated to a depth of 20 feet from 
its top, a great deal of pottery being found in its shaft. 
The third stratum is reached in the foundations themselves 
of tlie house and shop of Nagadeva, mixed with which 
’Were found a number of terra-cotta figurines, iron imple- 
ments, and pottery of the Suhga epoch. Among these 
!nay be mentioned : (a) Figurine of male figure, in 
s(|uatting posture, and wearing a sleeved coat something 
like the modern ehogah, with a head-dress of floral fillet 
and plumes in the typical 6uiiga style (PI. Ill, 5). 
(h) Placpie with four horses facing, in relief, and floral 
ho!*dt‘r above. The horses are plumed and harnessed as in 
the Snnchi and other contemporary sculptures. (c) Two 
miniature figures of a camel and elephant, (d) An iron 
hatchet and ehisel Nothing that can be ascribed to 
a later date than the Buhga period was found in the 
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foundations of this house/ and we may assume, thereforci, 
that the house was erected about the close of that period. 

The next, or fourth, stratum is found on the original 
floor of the house. Among the minor finds in this 
stratum, all of whicli belong to the Kushana period, w^ere : 

(а) Seventeen copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka ; 

(б) terra-cotta male bust ; (c) grinding table of stone ; 
(d) a well-preserved water-bottle of fine clay, paint(‘.d 
red ; (e) circular clay sealing with device of bow and 
arrow, as in Andhra coins, and the legend Gagasa in 
Kushana characters ; (/) circular seal-die of ivory, with 
the device of a conch shell and the legend Nagadeasya, 
apparently for Nagadevasya, which I have assumed to be 
the name of the owner of the house and shop. That the 
house was hurriedly deserted, owing to some catastrophe, 
in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall to 
ruin, seems indicated by the coins and other articles left 
lying on the floors, and by the subsequent accumulation 
of debris in the rooms and court ; but how long the edifice 
had been standing when this happened, it is impossible 
to determine with any degree of accuracy. One fact, 
however, which seems to assert itself on this site as well 
as elsewhere, is that a considerable period must hav<i 
elapsed between the art epoch associated with the dynasty 
of the ^ungas and the epoch of the Kushanas. The art of 
the former was widespread and deeply rooted throughout 
Northern and Central India, and must have flourished 

^ As to the character of the foundations themselves, they are very 
similar in buildings of this date to the earlier foundations of the 
Mauryan epoch, the chief points of difference being as follows ; (1) In 
the earlier foundations, where Icankar is used, it is laid with broken 
pottery or brick in alternating courses, while in the later the Icankar is 
mixed indiscriminately with broken brick ; (2) broken potsherds are 
almost entirely absent in the later ; (3) in the earlier the walls are 
generally carried deeper under ground than in the later ; (4) heavy 
stones are used to protect the corners in both periods, but in the later , , 
they project above the ground-level, whereas , the earlier they are 
completely buried. 
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well on towards the close of the first century B.o 
longer; . Yet, when we come to 'the well-defined Eushana 
strata among the buildings on "this site, we 'find ' no ' objects 
whatever even' in the most decadent Suhga style. How 
is their absence to be explained, if we 'place the beginning 
of the Kushana era in the middle, of the first century b.o. ? 
It may, of course, be argued that the sudden disappearance 
of the earlier naturalistic school is, sufficiently accounted 
for by the : political upheavals of the time and by the 
powerful influence which the foreign art of Gandhara was 
then exerting through the medium, particularly, of the 
Mathura school. But it is d.ifficult to believe that the 
widely prevalent traditions of the older school could have 
been swept away so completely and effectually in such 
a short space of time. Certainly, the date of 78 a.d. 
for Kanishka’s accession seems to suit much better the 
.data .obtainable, here;. . ■ 

The fifth stratum, like the fourth, is also clearly defined 
by Bj paMca floor, constructed some 3 feet above the 
original one, when the deposits inside the house had 
gradually accumulated to that height. This seems to 
have happened towards the end of the third century A.D., 
at which time the additions to the house shown in green 
on the plan were also made ; but the minor objects found 
on this second floor belong, as we should naturally expect, 
to the time when the house was again evacuated, not 
to the period of its restoration. This second evacuation, 
which took place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to 
have been as precipitate as the first, and to have resulted 
from some hostile attack on the city ; for many missiles, 
such as catapult ^ and sling balls, were found in tlie houses 

^ The engines of war used for propelling these balls must have been of 
considerable power, the balls, which are of stone, measuring as much as 

inches in diameter. A large number of them were found on the site, 
the finest, though not the largest, specimens being those of the Mauryan 
period, which are perfectly vSpherical and finished with that wonderful 
precision which characterizes all the stone-work of the Mauryan period. 
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and lanes, and most of the houses themselves were burnt, 
while in the house which I am describing even the sacred 
images of the gods were abandoned to their fate. The.st‘ 
images, numbering seven, were found in room ]>; one. 
of them, is a terra-cotta figure of f^iva with his wilV 
Par vati, seated side by side on a throne with bull a.nd 
lion in fiDnt ; another is a terra-cotta inrxhi 

of a shrine, consisting of a circular dish (diam. 13 inches) 
with a portal on one side, inside of which are seven fenuih,^ 
figures seated in a ring, with a pedestal in tlie centric 
The group of figures was damaged by a large sling-stone, 
which had lodged between them, doubtless during tin* 
attack, on the city. Other objects found on and above* 
this floor were : a stone grinding table, decorated with 
leaf designs, quarter lotuses, waves, and dots ; a copper 
tripod intended to hold a tainrahmda; a copper bowl, 
saucer, and ladle; two copper bangles; an arrow -lieml 
in the same metal ; and a number of clay sealings, among 
which may be mentioned tlie four following: (<i) Oval, 
^ivalihga on pedestal with caitya to right and axe tiident 
to left. Below, legend : K[a]la\jh']jara, Apparently from 
Kalanjar. (b) Circular. Ornamental wheel on pedestal. 
Below, legend: Mahadandmiayaka, followed by illegible 
name, (<?) Oval Axe-trident with wavy line below 
and uncertain devices to right and left. In lower half, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters : Kdle&varah jjrvyaimh ; 

may Kalesvara ^ be pleased/' {d) Oval Lakshml 
standing on lotus with elephants, and attendant figur(*s 
on each side. Below, legend in northern cliaracters of 
fourth or fifth century a.d. : 

nasya] ''(seal) of the office of the councillor of the heir 
apparent." 

A singularly interesting problem is presented by tlio 
discovery in this house of Nagad^va, as well as in several 


^ The name of a Siva-IiAga. 
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other buildings on the site, of a number of celts and other 
neolithic iiiiplementvS of slate, sandstone, and diabase. The\r 
were found in the Kushana and Early and Late Gupta 
levels, and there can be no mistake as to the periods to 
which they belong. How, then, is their presence to be 
accounted for ? I think that the most reasonable explana- 
tion is that^ after being sacked and desolated by enemies, 
the town was on several occasions occupied by neighbouring 
jungle tribes, who were still in the neolithic state of culture, 
and who left these implements behind them. Another 
possible explanation is that stone implements were still 
being used for sacrificial or other religious purposes^ by 
people who had emerged centuries before from the neolithic 
state ; but this is less likely in view of the variety of the 
implements, which, if due to artificial conservatism, would 
reasonably be expected to be of a more or less uniform 
type. Whatever may be the true explanation, we have 
here conclusive proof that neolithic implements were in use 
in India until mediaeval times. 

House of the hanker Jayavasuda . — This house is of the 
same age and of much the same character as the house of 
Nagadeva, though it boasts of a well in the courtyard, and 
of a store or treasure cliamber beneath the floor of the 
corner room R. The latter feature is common to se\ eral 
otlier houses on the site, and recalls the somewhat similar 
•chambers in the Palace at Knossos, though there they are 
relatively shallow. In this case, the chambei is 13 feet 
deep,^ provision being made for descending to the bottom 
by tlie insertion of cross beams at intervals , the beams, 
liowever, were widely spaced, and in such a confined area 

^ Exam}>les of sueh convservatisxn are to be found among the ancient 
Egyptians and the Mexicans. The Jews, too, it will be remembered, 
eo'itiniied to use stone knives for circumcision in a metal age (Ex. iv, 25 
and Josh, v, 2), while the Romans used them for sacrifice ; whence the 
proverb inter sacrum saxumque stare. But I do not know that the true 
neolithic types of implements were preserved in any of these cases. 

® In some other houses they are feet'.doep* r ,, -'p/ ; 
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it must have been extremely inconvenient to climb up 
and down. 

The stratification in this house corresponds precisely to 
that in the house of Nagadeva, and there can be no doul>t 
that it was built, destroyed, and rebuilt at the same times. 
Of the 6unga period the most notable find was the terra- 


cotta medallion figured in Plate IV, which came from tlie 
foundations of room F. The scene, which is repeated on 
both sides of the medallion, recalls in every feature the 
reliefs of Safichi, but the workmanship of the die with 
Avhich this medallion was stamped, was infinitely more 
minute and delicate than any workmanship in vstone or 
marble could ever be. In this case I think it probable 
that the die was of ivory, the material of several of the 
seal-dies found at Bhita ; but, whether this surmise be 
right or wrong, I have no doubt that this was just the 
sort of work that was being turned out at tlie time by 
the ivory carvers of Ujjain, who, as we know, were 
employed upon the sculptures at Sanchi. On the Kushana 
level, i.e., on the lower floor, were found a variety of 
potteries, a female figurine of rough make, and several 
seals, among which was one with the legend nigmna in 
Kushana characters, and another, reading Fusamitasa, in 
characters of the same or a somewhat earlier date. On 
the second floor, evidences of a conflagration were obvious 
in all the rooms, but most especially in the verandah and 
south-west side of the courtyard, where there were great 
quantities of charred rice and other grain. Here it was 
that a particularly fine collection of clay sealings, con- 
taining twenty-three different types, were found. From 
the fact that they were scattered about over a thick layer 
of charred rice and ashes, with other burnt debris above 
them, I think it likely that they had fallen from tlie 
upper story, when it collapsed in the flames, Tlie whole 
collection is an extremely interesting one, but here I shall 
■ give only two examples.feom ^ {#) Circular. Iti' 
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ca-iii/a with circle and crescent above, post on either side, 
and wavy line below. Around the margin, in beautifully ^ 
cut lettering of the third or fourth century A.D. : 8n- 
Vindhya - hedhana - maharajasya Mahesvara - Mahdsen- 
dtisrishta-rdjyasya Vrishadhvajasya Gautam^mtrasya ; 

“ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, 
the penetrator (?) of the Vindhyas, who had made over 
his kingdom to the great lord Karttikeya.” The name 
Vrishadhvaja is not known from other sources, but the 
device on the sealing and the metronymic GautaiMpufra 
indicate a connexion with the Andhras. (b) Circular. 
In upper part, Lakshmi with elephants on lotuses. Below, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters: Mahdsvapati- 
mahadandanayaka - Vishnv/rakskita -paddmigrihltakumci- 
rdrrmty-ddhikaranasya ; “ seal of the office of the 

councillor of the heir-apparent, a recipient of the favour 
of the Mahasvapati and Mahadandanayaka Vishnurakshita.” 
From the same floor, room P, came a seal die of ivory with 
the legend, in Northern Gupta characters ; ^reslitkl Jayava- 
isada ; “ the banker Jayavasuda ”. 

Among the smaller antiquities found in the deep 
accumulation of debris beneath which this and other 
buildings on the site were buried, special interest attaches 
to a series of several hundred terra-cotta figurines of men, 
women, and children, which range in date from the fourth 
to the sixth century A.D. All are mechanical reproductions 
from moulds, a few of which were found, but duplicates in 
the collection are rare. Some are without slip or paint ; 
others are painted in a monochrome— red or yellow, for 
instance ; while others are coated with a slip and adorned 
with a variety of colours— red and pink and yellow and 
white. But apart from their artistic interest,^ these 
figurines are valuable for the information they furnish 
as to the fashions in vogue during the Gupta period. 

^ This sealing has the most perfectly cut legend of any yet found in 
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Thus the modes of dressing the hair were as numerous 
then as they are among women to-day, and perhaps even 
more startling. The men, certainly, must have been 
foppish to a degree, with their long curls falling loose on 
one side only, or elaborated like a full Georgian wig, or 
coiffured with jewels in the Antoinette manner, or arranged 
more severely in the regal style of Persia. But th,e 
description of the coiffures and dress of these figurines 
is one which I must defer to another time. 

None of the brick buildings that have been excavated 
on this site can, in my opinion, be assigned to an earlier 
date than the fourth century B.C., and there seems little 
chance of finding older ones here, though kiln-burnt bricks 
seem to have been in use on this site for about a century 
before that. Several broad trial trenches were sunk deep 
below the Mauryan level, but in every case the brick 
debris terminated within a few feet of the Mauryan 
buildings, though the deposits beneath extended down 
for 20 feet and more, before virgin soil was reached. 
I do not regard this as proof that the use of bricks 
was unknown in India before the fifth century B.c. 
It may well be that up to that time Bhita had been 
occupied by an unimportant village, the houses of which 
would naturally have been of mud, as they still are in 
the India of to-day. My excavation of a portion of 
the city wall proves that it was built of brick, for the 
first time, in the Mauryan epoch, and it can reasonabl}’' 
be supposed that the place was then growing in importance, 
and that the erection of the city wall marks, in fact, tlie 
conversion of the village into a town. On the other hand, 
it may be that kiln-burnt bricks were, in fact, unknown 
in this part of India before the fifth century b.c., an<l 
in that case it is quite possible that the town was 
originally defended, like the city of Pataliputra, by 
a wooden wall. The total absence, of bricks in the lower 
strata certainly tallies well with the testimony ^ of 
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Megasthenes about the fortifications of Chandragupta’s 
capital but the question is one which cannot be settled 
until some more important city sites have been examined. 

In spite, however, of the absence of buildings my 

excavation of the lower strata was not without interesting 
results. Thus, concrete was found in use for floorincr at 
least as far back as the seventh century b.c. ; while 
another kind of pavement, which fell into disuse here 
after the introduction of kiln-burnt bricks, was composed 
of a thick layer of clay mixed with broken potsherds^ 
the whole being afterwards burnt in situ, so as to form 
one unbroken slab of terra-cotta. Wheel-made pottery 
occurred in the earliest deposits of all, which can hardly 
be placed later than 1200 B.G., and may be considerably 
earlier ; and a fine black lustre ware with highly burnished 
surface was found, in company with rough terra-cotta 
figures, in deposits of the seventh or eighth century B.C. 
onwards. 

Sahribahlol 

In the Frontier Province Dr. Spooner returned again to 
Sahribahlol, where in 1907 he had succeeded in recovering 
such a splendid collection of Gandhara sculptures. This 
I year he directed his efforts to another of the largest 
mounds on the site, and his labours were equally well 
rewarded.'^ The eastern half of this mound he found 
to be occupied by a monastic quadrangle, surrounded 
by twenty rooms; that is, five on each side, four of 
them being square in plan and the corner one oblong. 
The foundations of these rooms are mostly kachcha, except 
in parts of the northern and eastern outer walls. To the 
south of the quadrangle, and in a line with its western 

^ Arrian, ifc will be remembered, states (Ch. X) that cities situated on 
the banks of rivers or on the sea^coast were built of wood, while those in 
higher and dryer situations were built of brick and mud. 

In the absence of Dr. Spooner, who is on leave in the South Sea 
Islands, I am indebted to his Assistant, Wasi-ud-din, for the information 
contained in this note. 
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wa^ll, was a largo conforouco hall, about 30 foot scjuaro, 
of which, again, only the eastern side was built of sound 
masonry. The western half of the mound is mainly taken 
up with an irregular pavement presenting an obtuse angle 
to the monastic court on the east. On it are two Stupas 
in good condition, one being circular and the other square 
in plan ; and not far from them, running north and soiitlq is 
the eastern facade of a ruined building, set with large figures 
still in sitn. While the round stupa is comparatively 
plain, the square one, to the north of it, and another 
square one still further north-east and beyond tlie limits 
of the pavement, are adorned all round with fine sitting 
Buddha images, in alternating onudras, and cut in bold 
relief. On the main square stupa, too, there is, higher up, 
a fine stucco frieze; and on both these monuments the 
Corinthian pilasters, which intervene between the images, 
and the modillion cornices above, are strikingly well 
executed. 

The sculptures unearthed by Dr. Spooner numbered 
some 200 pieces in all, of which the most remarkable 
perhaps are two colossal Buddhas in almost perfect 
preservation (see PL V, 1), lying close by the bases in 
which they were originally fixed, on either side of a low 
platform. These two statues stand 9 feet high, and are 
by far the most perfect of any such colossal figures that 
we possess from Gandhara, even their detached right 
hands having been found along with them. Another 
unusually fine figure is that shown on PL V, 2, wliich is 
nearly 6 feet in height. In the note on it furnislied by 
,, Dr. Spooners Assistant, the suggestion is made tliat it 
represented some royal male person, but I agree witli 
Dr. Vogel in thinking that the contour of tlie torso and 
particularly the broad hips indicate a female rather than 
a male. The figure on the pedestal is, perhaps, an eartli 
, goddess. The whole is gracefully teecuted, and finislmd 
with a refinement that is seldom surpassed in Gandhara 
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work, even the rings on the fingers being most delicately 
delineated. That the arched receptacle held in the hands 
was intended for some sacred little image seems more than 
prol')al;)le, though no traces of the image remain. Yet 
anotlier sculpture that deserves particular notice, is the 
portrait head figured in PL V, 3. It is of rougli work- 
manship, l:)ut decidedly full of character, and we can well 
believe that with its prominent forehead, aquiline nose, 
compressed lips, and determined chin, it gives us a very 
faithful portrait of some abbot in the monastery. 

As to the rest of the sculptures, they consist mainly 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and legendary scenes in 
relief. The former are of the well-known types, though 
for the most part in a better state of preservation than 
is usually the case. The latter are conspicuous for the 
novelty of many of the scenes portrayed, among them 
being several that do not appear to be represented in 
any museum. Their publication by Dr. Spooner will be 
awaited with no little interest by students of Buddhist 
iconography. 

Western Tibet 

While speaking of the frontier of India I must mention 
some important discoveries made in the remote districts 
of Kashmir and British India, once comprised in the 
empire of Western Tibet., The explorer to whom these 
discoveries are due, is the Rev. A. H. Francke, the well- 
known authority on Western Tibet, whose services I was 
fortunate in securing for my department for a period of 
eighteen months, for the purpose, primarily, of preparing 
a systematic catalogue of the existing monuments in those 
little-known regions. 

Tlie most ancient remains in Western Tibet to which 
a deiinite date can be given, are several inscriptions in the 
early Brahmi and Khardshthi scripts, which Mr. Francke 
found at Khalatse, some 50; miles,; below Leh. The earliest 
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of them dates back to the second or third century B.C., and 
they are valuable as testifying to the fact tliat Indian 
influence had penetrated into these mountainous tracts at 
that far-olf date. Whether the people who left tlies(i 
records, were Dards who came from Gilgit or Buddhist 
missionaries from Kashmir,, is a point that yet remains to 
be determined. Anotlier discovery, also made in the Leli 
district, is that of a series of graves containing numbers of 
jars filled with human bones and accompanied by many 
ornaments of bronze and iron and gold. The skulls are of 
the dolicho-cephalic type, and probably belong to a family 
of Dard chieftains, who had adopted the unusual mode of 
burial which, as the Chinese Sui Shu tells us, was practised 
in the “ Empire of. the Eastern Women in the sixth 
century a.d. “When,’' says that authority, “a person of 
rank dies, they strip oft* the skin and put the flesh and 
bones mixed with gold powder into a vase, and then bury 
it. . . . At the burial of the Sovereign, several of the 
great ministers and relatives are buried at the sirme time.” 
This, Mr. Francke thinks, may account for tlie great 
number of skulls found in a single grave. 

To the same pre-Buddhist period of Tibetan history 
belong various other finds made by Mr. Francke ; namely, 
a, manuscript containing a hymnal used on the occasion 
of human sacrifices at Poo ; rock carvings and frescoes 
illustrating, the primitive religion of the people ; an ancient ' 
Bonpo temple with paintings of Bonpo priests at 
Lamayuru ; and a hymn relating to the now forgotten 
worship of the Morning Star. 

To a later and better known epoch belong some remark- 
able records, which, among: other things, establish tlie 
reality of the great Atisha, who figures so promin(.mtly 
in the folk-tales of the country, but whose personality had 
hitherto been regarded as legendary rather than historical 
Atisha flourished in the eleventh century , a.d., when, 
to judge by the frescoes and other antiquities which 
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Mr. Francke has the art of Western- Tibet 

III list have reached its zenith. The frescoes referred to 
illustrate life in the Buddhist monasteries of India during 
the declining days of that religion, and were probably the 
work of Indian monks who had been forced to migi’ate to 
Tibet. They also furnish us with portraits of the kings of 
Jjadakh and Guge, and with pictures of Tibetan sports, 
sucli as falconry. The high quality of art exhibited by 
these paintings is seen also in wood-carvings of the same 
epoch brought back by Mr. Francke, which are executed 
with a delicacy and finish whicli would do credit to the 
best Chinese craftsmanship. The spirit which pervades 
tliese paintings and sculptures is mainly Indian, and it is 
important to observe that this strong influence from the 
plains of Hindustan, which was noticed in connexion with 
the earliest inscriptions at Khalatse, runs through the 
whole liistory of Western Tibetan art and culture. In 
Mughal days, indeed, it is still more conspicuous than 
in tlie mediaeval and earlier epochs. Thus, in a monastery 
at Alchi Mr. Francke found numerous wall paintings 
dating from the eleventh century, but renovated in the 
time of the Mughals. The outlines of many of the original 
pictures are still preserved, but it is curious to see how 
strongly imbued the later artists must have been with 
Mughal ideas of painting, and how they strove to give 
greater variety to the details, and to add greater brilliancy 
and effect to the colouring. In part of the frescoes, in 
fact, where nothing W'as left of the original picture, the 
artist has introduced scenes entirely in the Mughal style, 
<]epicting Indian houses and gardens, Indian musicians 
and acrobats, animals and the like, all finely designed and 
i‘xecuted, and all resplendent from the free use of gold 
and silver. No doubt the Mughal tendency was strong 
in Tibet at this time, and its appearance in pictorial art 
is merely a reflexion of the political interference on the 
part of the Emperor of Delhi in the affairs of the northern 
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frontier. For that the Mughal power reached even to 
these fastnesKses of the Himalayas, iwS amply evidenced l)y 
a treaty between the Tibetan Government and the King 
of Bashahr State in 1650 A.D., of which Mr. Franckc has 
secured copies giving both the Bashahr and the 
versions. From this treaty it appears that Ivehari Singh, 
the king of Bashahr, had been helped during the conlliet 
by the Mughal emperor, and that he secured from Tibel 
the cession of a large part of Guge — from Shipki to tin* 
Wangto bridge, 

MIepur I^as 

The excavation of the big Stupa at Mirpur IGias in Sind, 
foreshadowed a year ago in this Journal,^ has now been 
carried through by Mr. Cousens, and has been productive 
of even better results than were then anticipated. '' The 
mound which covered this Stupa/' says Mr. Cousens, “ had 
been so devastated, that I hardly hoped to find any of its 
walls standing, and, at first, I directed my attention to 
sinking a well down the centre on the chance of finding 
a relic chamber. Soon after beginning work, however, 
I found the lower parts of the walls of the square basement 
(over 50 feet each way), and, not long after this, came 
upon the relic chamber itself, 25 feet below the present 
top of the mound, upon the original ground level and 
placed exactly, in the centre. The chamber measured only 
15 inches square and a foot deep, and was constructed of 
burnt ^ brick. Within this was found a roughly forme^l 
circular stone coffer, and placed in the south-west and 
south-east corners beside it were two little earthen pots. 
These contained nothing but sand. On raising tlie lid of 
the coffer a small crystal bottle was disclosed, standing in 
a cup-shaped hollow. Around it was a quantity of wliite 
sand, in which, as well as on the outside of the coffers 
lid, were, a number of coral beads and other small offerings, 

JiUrv :■ ^ pp. lOSIK-L . , 
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consisting of crystal, gold, and other beads, seed pearls, 
a few grains of wheat or other cereal, and ten much 
corroded copper coinsA The crystal bottle contained 
a small gold and silver case, the one inside the other, and 
the relics of charred bone and ash. 

'‘ As to the outer walls of the Stupa, they were found to 
be embedded in burnt brick laid in mud, for a distance of 
some fifteen feet or more from the walls. On laying bare 
the original walls down to the ground level, the reason for 
this became at once apparent. For it was obvious, from 
the lines of the great mouldings running round the base, 
that the walls had bulged out, and at the same time had 
sunk in the centres, owing, no doubt, to the immense dead 
weight of the superstructure. The danger of the whole 
building collapsing must have been so imminent, that this 
wholesale buttressing was necessary to prevent a disaster. 
And to the burying of the walls is due the good state of 
preservation in which the remains of the Stupa, and 
particularly the images of Buddha, have been found. The 
most perfect of the four walls is that on the north, which, 
I think, rises to within some two and a half feet of its 
original height, which I take to have been about 17 ft. 6 in. 
It is built of brick with a fine smooth surface. The 
moulded basement is six: feet high, the mouldings, as the 
photograph shows, being bold and well proportioned. 
Above this the walls were divided into five spaces by two 
corner and four intermediate pilasters with bases and 
capitals. The cornice mouldings above the capitals are 
gone, and only one pilaster still retains its cap. The 
corner pilasters are square below and octagonal (fluted) 
above. Each of the five bays has a large niche with 
ornamental drip-stone above. In each of the three central 
bays is a seated Buddha, in the contemplative attitude, 

In another note on this find Mr. Cousens wrote that these coins were 
f ' square and i" thick, hut that, owing to corrosion, it had not been 
possible to identify them. 
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while in the outer panel at the east end of the north wall 
and round the corner on the east wall is a trellis pattern 
looking like a trellis window. The corresponding one at 
the west end is missing. The Buddhas are of terra-cotta, 
and haye been painted with fair complexions, red robes 
and black hair, eyebrows, and pupils of the eyes. Tlie 
majority have woolly, wig-like hair, while two have 
straight long hair. Beneath the paint on tlie images is 
a thin clay slip, which has peeled off in places. The seat 
of the image in most cases is a double lotus seat, but the 
central image on the south side is seated on a four-legged 
stool. 

'‘The western face of the basement differs from tine 
other three, and would appear to have been the principal 
side of the monument. In the middle of it were found 
three cell shrines, built into the body of the Stupa wall, 
with remains of seats, upon which images were probablj/ 
placed. No remains of these images were found, l)ut in 
the central shrine, standing against the side wall, was 
a standing image of a male figure in a heavy curled wig, 
having a wallet tied round his waist, upon which his left 
hand rests, and holding in his right hand, against his 
breast, a flower offering of a lotus. This may be a portrait 
of the prince who erected the Stupa, the wallet representing 
the money bag. 

" In the debris in front of the west face of the stupa 
weie found great numbers of votive tablets of unburnt 
clay, some with seated Buddhas and some with stupas 
in relief, but nearly all inscribed with the Buddhist 
formula. Here, too, were unearthed between thirty and 
forty copper coins in a much corroded condition, and 
the two round terra-cotta medallions figured in PI. VII, 2/' 

Sculpture from Harasnath Temple in SIkar 

The interesting sculpture figured in PL V, 4, was found 
by Mr. Bhandarkar when visiting the village of Haras in 
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the little principality of Sikar in Jaipur, Rajpntana. The 
temple to which it belonged is now an utter wreck, most 
of its material having been used up in the construction of 
two modern temples close by. The sculpture represents 
Brahma and Vishnu trying to fathom the lihga of Siva, 
Brahma soaring upwards to find the top, and Vishnu going 
down in search of the bottom. The same legend is 
illustrated in a well-known sculpture in the Kailasa 
Temple at Ellora, and is not infrequently met with among 
the sculptures of Southern India; but in all the examples 
which I have seen Siva appears inside the lihga, while 
in other respects the treatment is less elaborate and 
conventional than in this one. 

Sculptures of the Mathura School 

Thanks to the unceasing labours of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, I have been able to purchase on behalf of the 
Government of India and to place in the local Mathura 
museum a great number of interesting sculptures belonging 
to the early Mathura school, which the Pandit had 
-collected in the neighbouring districts. For the following 
note on them I am indebted to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, who 
has done so much for the Mathura Museum, and whose 
admirable catalogue of the collections there will very 
shortly be issued : — 

Earliest in date are two fragments of a colossal statue 
(height 4 ft. 2 in. and 2 ft. 5 in.), which were obtained 
from the village of Baroda, 4 miles from Parkham and 
2 miles from Ohhargaon. The early date of these 
fragments may be inferred from their great similarity to 
the well-known Parkham statue, now in the Mathura 
Museum, which bears an inscription in Maury an Brahmi. 
The Baroda figure, when entire, must have exceeded the 
Parkham one, and can have been hardly less than double 
life-size. 

‘'Additional proof of the prevalence of Naga worship 
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in ancient Mathura is afforded by an inscribed statuette 
which was being worshipped as Dta-ji (i,e. Bakiev) in 
a temple in the city of Mathura, but which undoiibtcKlIy 
represents a Naga. The inscription, which is dated in 
the year 62, shows that this statuette was made during 
the reign of Huvishka and is only twelve years posterior 
to the Naga statue of Ohhargaon, which was set up in 
the year 40 and in the reign of the same king. Thh is 
particularly interesting, as the Chhargaon .Naga is very 
superior in woi’kmanship and style to the statuette in 
question. 

'' The inscriptions found on the acquired sculptures are 
mostly fragmentary. Nearly all of them are written in 
Brahmi of the Kushana period, the time when the Math lira 
school of sculpture flourished. More particularly may we 
; consider the reign of Huvishka as the great flourislung 
period of Mathura art. Among the nine newly recovered 
epigraphs of the Kushana period no less than six may 
be assigned to the reign of that monarch, and three of 
these actually contain his name. 

'' The sculptures collected by Pandit Radha Krishna also 
prove that, side by side with Buddhism and Jainism, there 
flourished in ancient Mathura the popular cults of tlie 
Nagas amd Yakshas. Naga worship, particularly, must 
have been very prevalent, considering the great number 
of Naga images, all of which are nowadays adored as 

Dauji or Baldev. The Nagas were supposed to reside 

in rivers, springs, lakes, ponds, and tanks, and to possess 

power to bring rain. This explains why they were so 
extensively worshipped 1by the agricultural population of 
India. The Yakshas, like the dwarfs of old German 
mythology, were regarded as keepers of treasure, and 
Kubera, the god of wealth, was their chief. Among the 
sculptures found in the Mathura district there are numerous 
statuettes of a corpulent deity, who may be identified 
with Kubera or Vai^rava^a. Sometimes he is accompanied 
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by a female figure holding a child. Sculptures of the 
latter type remind us of the well-known groups of Kubera 
and Hariti, which have been found in the Peshawar 
district. 

“ Images of the goddess of fertility occur also at Mathura. 
I may mention an interesting sculpture obtained from the 
village of Tayapur, 2 miles north of Mathura on the road 
to Raya. It represents a female deity seated with an 
infant in her lap and four children between her feet. 
The pedestal is carved with a group of children at play. 
There can be little' doubt that there exists a close 
connexion between this sculpture and effigies of Hariti, 
the goddess of fertility and queen of Yakshas. The 
villagers of Tayapur worshipped the image as Gandhari, 
the mother of Kauravas. 

“In the course of my stay at Mathura I had an 
opportunity to visit the site of Mora, 7 miles west of the 
city and north of the road to Govardhan. This site has 
yielded the famous Mora slab inscription,^ which contains 
the name of the great-satrap Rajuvula. Unfortunately, 
this inscription was partly defaced at the time of its 
discovery by General Cunningham, and since then it has 
become still more obliterated. It is now preserved in the 
Mathura Museum. On my visit to Mora I noticed the 
remains of a building, probably a temple, constructed 
of very large bricks. Round about were considerable 
fragments of images in the style of the Kushana period. 
They appear to belong to four standing figures, three male 
and one female. It has occurred to me that this discovery 
may be connected with the mention of 'images of the 
five heroes’ (pamcha - vwandTh pratimd) in the Mora 
inscription. 'The five heroes ’ are probably the five 
sons of Pandu, and it is a plausible conjecture that the 

^ Cf. Cunningham, A.S.R., voh . xx^ pp. 48 f., pi. v, No. 4. The 
designation “well-inscription” is misleading, as the slab does not 
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fragments belonged to the images nieiitioned in the 
inscription. If this identification is correct, wc3 may 
further assume that thefemale image represents Draiipadi, 
the spouse of the five Pan da va brothers. 

'' The discoveries of images of the five Paiulax^a. herot .s 
belonging to the Kushana period would, in itself, !)<“ 
a find of coiLsiderable archc^ological interest. There is 
yet another historical question to be mentioned. The 
inscription on the female image is incomplete, but wo can 
still trace the name of Huvishka, in whose reign it was 
apparently dated. The slab inscription contains, as we 
saw, the name of the great-satrap Eaj uvula, or, properly 
speaking, it mentions the son of Rajuvula. If, indeed, 
these two inscriptions are contemporaneous, it would 
follow that Rfijuvula and his son were not independent 
rulers of Mathura, but were governors under the Kusliana,. 
king Huvishka. This conclusion would not only be 
supported by the palaeographical evidence of the two 
inscriptions in question, but would find a parallel in the 
Sarnath Bodhisattva inscription in which two satraps ai-e 
mentioned, the great-satrap Vanashpara and the satrap 
Kharapallana, who evidently were deputies of King 
Kanishka, in the third year of whose reign the epigrapli 
is dated. 

“In view of the importance of the questions involved, 
I have arranged for the exploration of the Mora site. It 
is hoped that excavation round the ruined temple will 
lead to the discovery of further sculptural remains, and 
thus enable us to decide whether indeed the fragments 
found on the surface belonged to images of the live 
Pandavas and their consort Draupadi. The work will be 
carried out under the direct supervision of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, who has given such signal proof of his intelligent 
interest in the antiquities of Mathura.'* 

The sculpture figured in PI VIII, 2, which is among 
those collected by the Pandit, belongs, according to the 
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inscription on its base; reign of Huvislika, and is 

particularly interesting, inasmuch as the figure is attired 
in the Indo-Scythian dress depicted on the coins of the 
Kushana emperors and on the bronze casket from 
Kanishka’s Stupa at Peshawar. On that casket the 
emperor Kanishka is shown in precisely the same attitude 
as this statue, holding a lotus in his right hand and an 
uncertain object (? purse) in his left, and there can be 
little doubt that he is there portrayed as. the donor of the 
casket and of the stupa which enshrined it. A similar 
figure is that referred to on p. 148 above, which 
Mr. Cousens justifiably identifies as the donor of the 
Stupa at Mirpur Khas. It seems probable, therefore, 
that this Mathura sculpture also represents the donor of 
some Stupa or other holy memorial, near which it was 
erected. 

RImatirtham 

In the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea continued his 
excavation of the Buddhist Monastery at Rarnatirtham 
in the Vizagapatam District. /‘Several other buildings,” 
hex writes, “chiefly chaityas and cells for the monks, 
were unearthed, and the whole range of structures that 
exist on the long rocky platform on the hill was exposed. 
Among these remains there was a singular lack of small 
•objects of interest, but in this respect they resembled 
the Saiikararn ruins. At that place, the bulk of the 
finds of small inscribed and other objects was obtained 
at the black ashes deposits lower down on the hill side. 
This being so, similar deposits were searched for at 
Rarnatirtham, and were at last discovered about half- 
way down the hill, and directly below the clift on which 
the monastery stands. These deposits are of some 
considerable extent, and are from 10 to 12 feet in depth. 
They are thickly mixed with broken pottery to the 
very bottom, and in them were found a number of iron 
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implements and other small articles. The deposits are 
formed, .from' the debris of a .village once .attached to 
the monastery as well as from. the. refuse of the monastery 
itself, which must have been thrown over its walls on 
to this ground below/’ 

Yathemyo 

In Burma, the excavations at Yathemyo, in the Prome 
District, were taken up again by Mr. Taw Sein Ivo, and 
fresh ground was broken at the Singyidaing, Atwin 
Moktaw, and Kanthonzindaung Pagodas. Of his work 
on this site Mr. Taw Sein Ko sends the following account : 

Among the finds made at the Singyidaing Pagoda, which 
consisted chiefly of terra-cotta tablets, there is a small 
headless figure of the Buddha carved in light porous 
stone, -which the Burmese call ‘Andagu’ (PI. Till, 4). 
It is anatomically well moulded, and its workinansliip 
forms a striking contrast, in neatncvss and finish, to that 
of the votive tablets. It is the first of its kind ever 
discovered at Prome. 

Among the mounds of debris which were discovered 
at Hmawza, the one marking the site of the Atwin 
Moktaw Pagoda is the largest. It measures about 174 feet 
in diameter at the base, and 39 feet in lieight, and local 
tradition assigns it to the early centuries before the 
Christian era. No evidence has yet been discovered to 
confirm this date, but a find which w\as made here is 
well worth some notice. It is a fragmentary stone with 
the figure of an ogre cut upon it in low relief. Half 
of the upper part is missing. The ogre is represented 
as holding with both hands a club placed on his right 
shoulder. It was discovered in the core of the pagoda, 
and was probably placed there as a guardian of its 
valuable contents (PI. VIII, 3), There is a superstitious 
belief among the Burmans that such figures become; 
animated with life whenever sacrilege is committed on 
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a sacred shrine. The figure is much defaced, and its date 
cannot he determined with any degree of certainty. 

To the south of Hmawza, there is a low range of hills 
isolating Thayekittaya (^riksetra) from the Irrawaddy 
River. Almost every peak on it is crowned by a pagoda, 
which is now a mass of debris. There are indications 
that, at some ancient period, the hillsides were used for 
burying the funeral urns of the Pyu, who are known as 
Piu or Pdao in the Chinese annals of the T'ang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.). They are now used for a utilitarian 
purpose, that is, for quarrying gravel for the railway and 
public roads. On the top of a hill, which is known as 
‘ Kanthonzindaung V a small mound of debris was dis- 
covered with a low depression in the centre. It was 
opened and some interesting finds were made, most of 
which consist of terra-cotta votive tablets. A great 
number of these were found a few feet below the surface 
on the eastern side of the mound. One of them is 
illustrated in PI. VIII, 1. On its obverse face, is the figure 
of a Bodhisattva with an aureoled head. On his right, is 
a small Stupa, and on his left a flower. The palms of both 
hands rest on the knees and the right foot hangs down. 
On the proper right of the figure is a legend which appears 
to be the Buddhist creed in Sanskrit.^ On the reverse 
face of the tablet are some characters in an unknown 
language, which I imagine may be Pyu.’' 

Other Epigeaphical Finds 

In conclusion let me add the following note with which 
Mr. Venkayya, the Government Epigraphist, has favoured 
me regarding the latest finds in the epigraphical line, 
apart from those already mentioned. 

“The earliest inscription discovered in the Western 

1 [These tablets are of a type frequently met with on Buddhist sites 
in India, and there can be little doubt, I think, that they were stamped 
with dies brought from India, They belong to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.n.— J. H. M.] 
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Circle during the last field season was found at Salcrai in 
the Jaipur state. It is dated in Sam vat 879 and records 
the building of n^mandapa in front of the goddesvs Sankara 
(now called Sakambhari). At Ohatsu, 26 miles south. ol‘ 
Jaipur, is an epigraph which belongs to an entirely new 
Guhila dynasty hitherto unknown from other records. 
The inscription is not dated, but it cannot be later than 
the tenth century A.D,, to judge from the characters. 'Idle 
Guhila king Baladitya is here said to have erected a temple 
of Murari (Vishnu) in memory of his dead queen Eattava, 
daughter of the Ghahamana prince ^ivaraja. From certain 
short inscriptions at Jin-mata^ in the ^ekhavati province 
of the Jaipur state (not far from Sakrai) we get the date 
Vikrama 1162 for the Ghahamana king Prithviraja I, and 
Vikrama 1196 for Arnoraja of the same family. A certain 
Durgaraja is mentioned with the date Sam vat 982 in an 
epigraph from Pushkar, now removed to the Ajmer Museum. 

''In the Southern Circle, the Assistant Superintendent 
and his staff visited 80 villages belonging to eleven 
different districts, and copied nearly 800 stone inscriptions. 
As in previous years, several natural caves with rock-cut 
beds and Brahmi inscriptions were discovered in the Madura 
district. In some of the caves, figures of Jaina saints, with 
Vatteluttu inscriptions on their pedestals, have also been 
found. The Brahmi inscriptions may be assigned to the 
third or second century B.c. 

"An important find is the copper-plate cliarter of the 
eaidy Chalukya king Vikramaditya I (obtained from 
a native of Gadval in the Nizam’s Dominions). It is 
dated in Saka-Saihvat 596 (corresponding to A.D. 674) 

^ [The temple in which these inscriptions occur was found by 
Mr. Bhandarkar in the jahaglr of Khandela, in the midst of a thick 
jungle. Only the sabhamandapa and parts of the outside shrine wail 
are now preserved of the old structure. Mr. Bhandarkar states that 
the pillars of the Piall are ‘ ' deeply and elegantly carved in the pot and 
foliage style, and, though perhaps not earlier than the ninth, are 
certainly not later than the tenth century a.d.”— J. H. M.] 
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and the 20tli year of the king’s reign. He bears the 
iiilQB Anivarita, ^rwallahha, RanamsiJm, and Rdjamalla, 
and claims to have caused the destruction of the Mahamalla 
family (i.e. of the Pallavas of Kanchi).^ The grant 
recorded in the inscription was made at the request of 
Queen Gahga-Mahadevi, while the king’s ' victorious army 
having entered the Cholika province (mshaya) was 
encamped in Uragapura situated on the southern bank 
of the Kaveri’. This invasion of the Chola country 
evidently took place after the defeat of the Pallava 
king Paramesvaravarman and the capture of KMchi. 
Uragapura, on the southern bank of the Kaveri, where 
Vikramaditya’s victorious army was encamped, seems 
to be the Sanskritised form of Uraiyur, the ancient 
Ghola capital. In other inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Badami hitherto known, we are told in a general 
way that the Oholas, Pandyas, and Keralas were overcome. 
But the Gadval plates state specifically that the Chalukyas 
actually penetrated as far south as the banks of the river 
Kavgri during the reign of A^ikramaditya I. 

“ In Southern India considerable importance was attached 
in ancient times to stone inscriptions. When any temples 
had to be rebuilt, all the records found on its walls were 
first copied into a book and then re-engraved on the new 
walls on completion of the building operations. Re-copying 
of ancient inscriptions had been noticed in previous years 
at Tirupati and Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, 
and at Tirumalavadi in the Trichinopoly District. The last 
field season has brought to light a fourth case of this 
kind. During the reign of the Chola king Kulottuhga I 
(a.d. 1070-1118) the temple at Siddhalihgamadam in 
the South Arcot District was rebuilt and copies of old 
inscriptions, which had already existed on the walls of 
the original building, were re-engraved. Hence we find 

^ This inscription resembles closely the HaidarabM plate of the same 
king in the historical portion. The latter is, however, not dated. 
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a number of early Chola and Rashtrakuta records in the 
temple written in comparatively later characters. 

''The, other inscriptions ..discovered' in the Southern 
Circle belong to the following dynasties The Pal lavas, 
the Gaiiga-Pallavas, the Western Gaiigas, ■ tlie Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, the Rashtrakiitas, the Flastern 
Chalukyas of Vehgi, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Keralas 
of Kongu, the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas, the lieddis, the 
Vijayanagara kings, and the Qutb Shahis of Golconda.” 
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Al'OTHEE ■ UMEHOWH LAHOTAGE EEOM lASTEBl' ,■ 
TITEKESTAl’ 

By a. COWLEY 

TT is only with the greatest diflSdence that I offer the 
following notes on the document, in a hitherto 
unknown script, of which a facsimile is appended in the 
accompanying plate. My remarks may appear premature, 
and in any case the results obtained are very slight, but 
it was thought advisable to publish them as a preliminary 
notice, in the hope that some more competent scholar 
might be able to help in the decipherment. 

The document is one of eleven excavated by Dr. Stein 
in the course of his explorations along the ancient Chinese 
Limes which he discovered in the desert extending from 
the oasis of Tun>huang on the extreme western confines 
of the Chinese province of Kan-su towards Lop-nor, the 
terminal marshes of the Tarim River. A preliminary 
account of these explorations carried out in the spring 
of 1907 has been given by Dr. Stein in his paper 
‘'Explorations in Central Asia 1906-08 ”, in the Geo- 
graphical /ourmi for September, 1909, pp. 33 sqq. 

According to the information supplied to me by 
Dr. Stein these documents, all of which are on paper, 
were brought to light by the clearing of a narrow passage 
within the modest quarters which adjoined one of the 
ruined watch towers on the ancient border wall, marked 
T. XII in Dr. Steins survey. They were found in the 
midst of a thick deposit of refuse of all kinds which filled 
the passage, and at about 3 feet above the floor. On 
a somewhat lower level in the same rubbish heap there 
were found three Chinese documents on wood, with 
writing of the Han period. Amongst other Chinese 
records on wooden slips recovered from adjoining small 
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roonis>,,two feear^ uxact' dates corresponding to the years 
3 A.D. and 20. A.B.' ' The westernmo.st p.ortioii of ilie Limes 
where this partienlar ruin is situated is pro v(;d ]>y an 
abundance of accurately dated Chinese recoixls to Iuiap 
been regularly garrisoned from the beginning oi 11 sn ilrst 
century B.c. down to the first half of the first centuiy aj>. 
But the ancient trade route from Tun-huang to Lop-nor 
and thence through Chinese Turkestan to the West, which 
the X'imas was intended to protect, remained in usi^ for 
caravans during subsequent periods, at least intermittently, 
and as its line passes within a mile of the watcii station 
T. XII, the temporary occupation of the ruined quarters 
in the latter by passing travellers during tlie early 
centuries of our era appears to Dr. Stein very likely. 

With regard to the question of the age of tl)e 
documents in an unknown script recovered from T. XII, 
Dr. Stein points out to me that the only other specimen 
of this identical script discovered by him in this region 
is a fragmentary tablet of wood showing a few words 
written in ink. This was found on a ruined watch tower, 
T. Vic, guarding the western flank of tlie Limes and 
situated at a direct distance of over 22 miles to tlie south 
of the nearest point of the ancient trade-route. A variety oi; 
archaeological observations induce Dr. Stein to belies’e that 
this fragment must have been left behind during the period 
when the frontier line was still actually held by a garrison. 

Another chronological indication is supplied by tlie 
discovery of a small paper fragment, showing the same 
script, which Dr. Stein excavated in December, DlOO, in 
a large refuse heap of the ancient site in the northern 
part of the Lop-nor desert, some 350 miles west of Tun- 
huang (see Geographical Journal, 1909, pp. 27 sq.). This 
site, according to the conclusive evidence of dated Ohinese 
records, must have been finally abandoned in the first 
half of the fourth century A.D. It is significant that it 
lay on the northern branch of the above - mentioned 
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ancient trade-route from Tun-huang to the West, which 
branch from that period onwards became impassable 
through desiccation of the desert region. It was the 
thought of these several local indications which led 
Dr. Stein in his above-quoted paper (p. 35) to hazard the 
question : Are these [documents in an unknown script 
resembling Aramaic] perhaps in some Iranian tongue, and 
were they left behind by some early traders from Persia 
or Western Turkestan coming for the silk of the distant 
Seres ? ” 

Of the eleven documents excavated at T. XII five were 
entirely or nearly complete, being found neatly folded 
and still tied with string. One among them, the largest, 
measuring when unfolded 16-| by inches and showing 
sixty lines of writing, was found wrapped up in silk 
and thus placed within an inscribed envelope of a stout, 
probably woollen, fabric. The other six documents were 
also folded, but were in a more or less fragmentary state. 
The paper has not yet been scientifically examined, but 
closely resembles in appearance that of Chinese and 
Kharoshthi documents discovered by Dr. Stein at the site 
north of Lop-nor, and belonging to the second half of the 
third and commencement of the fourth century a.d. 

As the paper was very much perished ” the work of 
opening and flattening it required great skill and 
patience. It has been most successfully accomplished by 
Messrs. Maltby and Son, of Oxford, to whom I am much 
indebted for the interest they have taken in the matter. 
The partly legible writing on the outside of some of the 
documents was recognized by Dr. Stein as being in an 
Aramaic alphabet, and knowing my interest in that 
branch of palaeography he very kindly handed them over 
to me. I expected to supply a translation of them as 
soon as they were unfolded, but up to the present I lEiMt 
confess to being defeated. ■ 

The alphabet is evidently Aramaic in origin. It 1:® 
JRAS. 1911. ■ ' 11 , ® 
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a curiously familiar appearance, and is perhaps the 
written counterpart of that found in the Sassiinian 
inscriptions of Hajiabad and elsewhere. IJnr()rtunat<ily 
no really satisfactory facsimiles of these hiscriptioius i^xisi. 
and the legends on coins do not give mucli help. Thi^ 
ordinary representations of the Sassanian alpliabet w'ill, 
however, explain several characters in this writing, tlioiigh 
others are widely different. The direction of the writing 
is clearly from right to left. 

As to the language, the only really certain fact is that 
it is not Aramaic or any other Semitic dialect. Naturally 
I looked again at F. W. K. Muller’s excellent papers in 
the publications of the Prussian Academy, dealing with, 
various fragments from the Turfaii region, but none of 
these seem to have any relation to the present documents. 
There can be no doubt that the documents are letters or 
dispatches (see below). They are, therefore not necessarily 
in any language which may have been spoken at the phiee 
in which they were found. Considering the chaiuctcr 
and main purpose of the ancient trade-route along which 
they occur, their language, as well as their script, is more 
likely to belong to the West. One or two words can be 
read with tolerable certainty as Aramaic, although the 
rest are certainly not Semitic. Taking these few poor 
facts in connexion with the resemblance of the alphabet 
to that of the Sassanian inscriptions, we seem forced to 
conclude that the language is some form of Iranian in 
which, as in Pahlavi, Aramaic words were used. 

It has been mentioned that the documents are letters or 
dispatches. They are written on one side of the paper Oidjg 
and on the outside of six of them, as folded, are tlie more; 
or less legible remains of a few lines of writim** arranovd 
like the address in mediaeval Oriental letters, tluis — 
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If this is the address, one side must mean to X 
and the other “from Y As a matter of fact, where 
the outer inscription is legible, one side always begins 
with a word which can only be read as |D mm, the 
Aramaic-Pahlavi preposition “from”, and the other side 
with what seems to be the Pahlavi vad = Aram. to”. 
The view that this is really an address is confirmed by 
the fact that the words introduced by “to” are repeated 
at the beginning of the document. 

The address may be expected to take the form “ to his 
Excellency X from his humble servant Y ”, or “ to X, the 
general commanding at Z, from Y ”. As the initial words 
are used also on the outside, they must be some merely 
complimentary formula or title. The formula is the same 
in all the documents in which it is legible, but the 
following remarks refer only to the text reproduced in 
the plate, leaving out of consideration for the present the 
question whether all the letters, which are in different 
hands, are addressed to the same person. The word after 
vad begins with an evident i and ends with a character 
which elsewhere seems to be a vowel. I suggest that the 
intervening character is a B>nd that the word is hagi, 
which occurs on Sassanian coins, and in the inscription 
of Naqsh-i- Rustam is translated by the Greek deo<?, 
being a derivative from the Old Persian baga = ‘' Qod'\ 
Originally no doubt it was equivalent to minochetr, used 
of kings on coins, etc. = “ offspring of the gods”, but here, 
if the person addressed was not a king, probably in 
a modified sense, “ excellent.” The next word begins with 
a character like the but really different and always 
distinguished from it, the left-hand stroke being curved, 
whereas that of J is straight. It is evidently the 
Sassanian n. Then follows a character something like 
the Sassanian 1 and like (but really distinct from ?) the 
i in bagi : then a Sassanian H (^) ; then a very common 
letter like the Sassanian K, which may be the vowel a ; 
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and lastly, the vowel 4 again. The word niay thercdoiv 
be read '^Knin, PahL MmtM {moA, Persian 
“master"'. The first three words, then, on the aildress 
and in the letter may be translated “ to his excellency 
the governor". If this is right, we have tlio \'a!iies ei* 

K, ri, n. b n, h to, |, n. 

After these three words there follow, both in the* first 
line of the letter and on the address, two words which 
must be either the names or a further description of tlu.^ 
person to whom the letter is sent. Then in the first liin* 
and also on the ^e/^-hand side of the address thenj is 
a word which, since it is followed here, as elsewhere, l)y 
|to '' from ", can only mean “ sent " or “a missive". Tlie 
first character is most like a £3 ; the third, judging from 
a subsequent word, seems to be W ; and the fourth is the 
n as in It looks as though the second letter must 

therefore be a making 

thing sent." After p there are two words which rnust 
be the names or description of the sender. Thc^n two 
words which occur in the same position in the first line 
of several of the documents, and which must be some 
form of salutation, since the phrase does not appeal- in the 
addresses or elsewhere. The latter of the two words ends 
with a D, preceded by a character whicJi can only lie ^ 
(obliterated in the facsimile, but clear in other documents). 
It seems probable that the word is the Arain.-Pahl. 
.sTiaiam = “ peace ”, the first character being the sanui as 
the ^ in The preceding word, wliicli. must be 

transliterated , looks as though it might be the Pahlavi 
corruption of “a thousand”, but I liardly like to 
suggest this. If these words are rightly read we have 
the additional values of s. n. Ej'. 

So far the results seem fairly probable. The proof of 
them depends on the application of these values to other 
words in the documents. We ought in fact to be able to 
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read the rest of the text with at least a small measure 
of success. This, I confess, I cannot do ; hut considering 
the very great difficulty of elucidating the Sassanian 
inscriptions, I am inclined to hope that the reason lies in 
my own ignorance. I will therefore only add a few 
further identifications. 

The most commonly recurring word, appearing in every 
line of the present document, ought, according to the 
values ascertained, to be read Since it is used 

so often, it can only be either the verb '' to be or some 
common conjunction like and item It is not likely 
to be a substantive, since it is found in all the documents, 
and they can hardly all relate entirely to the same thing. 
It is natural to think of the Aram.-Pahl. used 

frequently for ''then/’, amounting to little more than 
"and”. That the same form should serve for T and T, 
as in some forms of Aramaic, would not be surprising, 
but there can hardly be two forms for namely this and 
the form in Also the word never occurs in the 

bare foiin but always with two additional letters. 

The last of these ought to be 1 as in but perhaps 

they are meant to be distinguished, since the forms are 
slightly difterent. The word takes suffixes, as conjunctions 
regularly do in Pahlavi. They are D- in 1. 3 (twice) and 
]. 4 (twice), T\- in 1. 7 and JH- in L 6, W- in 1. 8. I take 
these to be the suffixes of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd persons 
respectively, corresponding to the Pahlavi -m, 4, -sh, with 
a conjunction, "and I,” " and you,” "and he.” One of 
these suffixes, |n--, appears again in 1. 6 appended to 
a word ‘T’SS (?), which is used almost equally often in 
apparentl}?' the sense of a conjunction in other documents. 
It seems to be the Aram.-Pahl. with the same 
termination as in (?). With regard to the termina- 

tion n- (1. 7), there can be no doubt that this is a final 
form of n, as in the Sassanian alphabet, and not a p, 
which it more resembles ; note e.g. the latter part of the 
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Eourth word in 1. 1 and the sixth word m i. z. nowe^ei, 
the form without a tail is used as final in W1S and 
sometimes elsewhere. Other words recognizable are 
Aram-Pahl. “not” in 11. 5, 6, 7 (twice). 8; 
Persian tlSo “one”, “a” (probably not “|T Aram.-J^ah!. 
“ this ”), 11. 2, 4, 7, elsewhere ’3', somctimo.s appurenily 
connected with its noun, as b 2, |'3*T’3'' (0 b 2 , 

Aram.-Pahb “all” in 11. 3, 7, 8 (twice), cf. also 
“ each one ”, 1. 8. Perhaps, too, HI b 7 = “ good ”, and 

‘^S'n (with for A as in Pahlavi) = ilj.-) “ a measure”, 1. 8. 

Further, the numerals appear to be written as in 
Pahlavi, e.g. 1. 2 )ao = 4 ; 1.3 p nu = 8, with a suffix. 
In fact, in 11. 2-4 we seem to have an enumeration of 
objects, the higher numbers being in ciphers and “j' “ one ” 
being used several times. The number in 1. 3 preceded 
by 93 is perhaps the total of the preceding, but as the 
numerals are rather broken it is not possible to bi; .sure 
of this. In 1. 9 (margin) the “one” is written with 
a cipher, instead of after 93 . The line seems to 
mean “ . . , 3 '3"l9, each one (being) “j“lD, (and) 
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The Sanchi Edict of Asoka 
The short and much damaged edict of Asoka at Saflchi 
is not without interest, because it supplements and explains 
tlie still more fragmentary Allahabad edict and the 
mutilated fourth line of the Sarnath edict. The beffinninsc 
of tlie Sanchi edict is lost, and the legi ble words of the 
first and second of the preserved lines do not yield 
a complete sentence. The end of the second line and the 
beginning of the third have not yet been deciphered 
completely. 

Biihler in Ep. hid,, vol. 2, p. 367, read: — 

[2] . ta 2^0 [3] . [ . ikhi(^)tam] . m . . H(?) . [ke ?] 

M. Boyer in Journal Asiatique, serie 10, vol. 10 (1907), 
p, 123, transcribed the same portion thus : — 

[^] • . ma[bliG\ri \ld]ke 

His conjectural restoration (p. 124) runs: — 

[2] liata pa- [3] chamtikamtam dhammahheri loke 

Finally, Professor Venis in Jour, and Proc. As. Soc. 
Bengal, new series, vol. 3 (1907), p. 4, read : — 

[2] otapa [3] vutike hhamte madhuriyake 

A careful examination of the existing traces of letters 
enables me to state with perfect confidence that the actual 
reading of the stone is : — 

[2] putapa- [3] {pd\tike chzTfidamasuriyike 

As the facsimile (El, 2., ? MNws,. the first letter; 

cannot be ha or o, but may he;^;4f 
the latter, which is required; >;/The fi 

letter of 1. 3 is lost, but can bp supplied with certainty. 

The third is kam or ke, more probably the latter. The 

' : ■ _ _ _ 
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lourtli is distinctly or bham. The fifth is 

iestroyed, but the outlines of da can still be traced. The 
seventh letter is not bhe or dfm, but sw. The ninth, letter 
is surely not Zoj but ya or, more probably, yi. That my 
reading is correct, can be proved from the circular part 
of edict 7 on the Delhi Siwalik pillar; L 10, where 
Dr. Fleet’s excellent plate {Ind, Ant, vol. 13, p. 310) 
reads distinctly : — 

putapapotike cliamdamimiiliyik^^ K ti 

The adverb cliamdammiiriyike corresponds to the 
well-known term achandrarkam of later records, and 
exhibits, like piotapapotike, the Prakrit aflSx ika, Avhicli 
we find also in two Pallava inscriptions and on the 
Kondamudi plates ; see vadhanike and vejay ike in Ep, Ind,, 
vol. 1, p. 6, text 1. 9, and vol. 6, p. 87, text 1. 5 f., p. 317, 
text 1.8 1 

In the last line the stone does not read samghasa mage, 
as Btihler and M. Boyer have transcribed, but 
samage: 

I now subjoin a translation of the preserved portion 
of the Sanchi edict: — 

Translation 

. . . path is prescribed both for the monks and for 
the nuns. 

ils long as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall reign, 
and) as long as the moon and the sun (shall shine), the 
monk or nun who shall cause divisions in the Saiiigha ^ 
should be caused to put on white robes and to reside in 

^ This trauslatioD is based on M. Boyer’s explanation of the vronis 
ye satiighafu hlwkhati (p, ISOf.}. 

^ AI. Boyer (p. 130) quotes a passage from Biiddhaghdsha in whieh 
Afioka is said to have given white robes {setaMui 'mtthdm) to the 
heretical monks whom he expelled : see Vinayapifcaka, ed. OMeriberg, 
vol. 3, p. 312. The proper ooloiir of the robes of a Buddhist monk is 
yellow. 
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a non-residence.^ For what is my desire ? That the 
Samgha may be united ^ (and) of long diiration/'^^^ ^ ^ 

E. HuLTZSOH.: : 


On some Irregular Uses of me and te in Epic 
Sanskrit, and sOxME Related Problems 

In his “ Grammatical Notes”, JRAS., 1910, pp. 468-74, 
Mr. Keith undertakes to disprove any alleged uses of 
me and te in the Ramayana other than as datives and 
genitives. Some other apparent irregularities are also 
treated by him. This article came to my notice just as 
I was preparing to take up my new duties as Ethnologist 
at the Bureau of American Ethnology, so that I have 
not had the full amount of time that I should ordinarily 
desire in replying to it. But as there is but little 
likelihood of my having more leisure in the near future, 
I think it as well to say a few words now. 

I am glad to acknowledge that he has properly corrected 
me on several individual points (see below), but I regi*et 
to state that as a whole I am unconvinced by his arguments. 
We differ radically in principle. 

We read (p. 469) ‘though in any case arguments from 
Pali or Prakrit syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be quite 
unscientific and lead to unsound results ”. I am quite 
sure that a careful perusal of Franke’s Die Casuslehre des 
Pdnini, BB. xvi, pp. 64-120, would make him exceedingly 
reluctant to make such a sweeping statement. Compare 
Delbrlick, Brugmann-Delbriick, Grwndriss, iii, 86; Jacobi, 
Erz., p. vi; Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, p. 18. This last 
reference may be quoted : In the so-called epic Sanskrit 

^ i.e., 11 residence unfit for members of the Saiiigha. Professor Venis 
(loc. cit. , p. 3) quotes Buddhaghosha’s explanation of the term andvasa : 
see Sacred Boohs of the JEasf, vol. 17, p. 388, note 1. 

“ The word samage.) as well as hhetave in 1. 3 of the Sarnath edict, 
Bp. hid., vol. 8, p. 168, supports my translation of bhoJchati. 
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there are not a few forms and constructions which seem to 
me Pali rather than Sanskrit.” 

On p. 474 we read ''The use of these forms [me and 
are meant] in other senses in Pali and Prakrit is of no value 
for Vedic or Sanskrit In so far as both Pilli and 
Prakrit share a number of lexical and grammatical features 
with Vedic as opposed to Sanskrit (Pischel, Grcmimatik, 
section 6 ; Franke, Pali mid Sa^iskrit, 150 tf., and the 
literature cited in these references), in principle there is 
no reason why Pkt. me and ((7e) cannot be used as 
arguments in favour of the view that in Veda me and te 
may be used as accusatives. Of, ‘“^ischel, GGA., 1877, 
p. 1066. Whether they actually are is an entirely different 
matter. *It is an acknowledged fact that Epic Sanskrit 
teems with Middle Indie forms (Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, 
p. 18 ; Hopkins, Great E-pie, pp. 261 ff., especially p. 263, 
foot-note 2 : "I think the more the epic is studied the more 
Prakrit will be found”). To cite a few such cases: em 
(for esa) ; gdvas as acc. pi. ; the accusatives rfeAtom, 
svasdm; mdtd as vocative; as acc. pL ; durvacas 

as nom. sing, niasc. ; -anU for <itl ; sma, hrmni, dadmi, 
kurmi, sambhriyantu (passive with active termination) ; 
gerunds in -ya for 4vd ; causatives in -dpaya. Citations 
for all of these will be easily found in my " Linguistic 
Archaisms of the Ramayana ”, JAOS., xxv 89-146. 
Hence the occurrence of me or in other functions than 
dat. and gen. in Epic Sanskrit should not surprise us. 

Mr. Keith on p. 472 says that the alignment available 
from the use of me and te as accusatives found by Pischel 
in Rgveda is of no weight. I quite agree with him that 
there is a great gulf between Rgveda and the Epic; but 
once admitting this apparently irregular use of me and te 
in Rgveda (which Mr. Keith does not), I see no reason 
why we should reject the possibility of one and ie 

occurring in the Epic in other functions; than dat. and 
gen., for the reason that we find Vedic archaisms (despite 
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Bohtlingk and Jacobi) in the Epics. Such are: the 
sandhi of pragrhya vowels; ''double sandhi''; acc. pi. 
neut. of a-steins in -a ; nom. pi. of u-steins in -vas ; acc. 
pL of 'i^-stems in -ay as ; gas as noin. pi. ; nom. pi. of 
■^-sterns in -is ; acc. pi. of i-sterns in -yas ; d 2 oas as eicc. pi. ; 
a few isolated agreements in the voice of certain verbs ; 
improper subjunctive ; hravita as 2nd pers. pi. iDip. ; 
the participle stiivdna - ; sporadic absence of reduplication 
in the perfect ; perfect middle participle ; absence of 
augment (not rare) ; the use of i in the futures jayisya- 
(JB.E. ; jesya- Y. +), sva^yisya- (AY.R. ; svapsya- B. + ); 
liiithima as a masc. noun ; sarisrpa as a neuter ; rodasi 
construed with a singular; a number of verbal forms. 
These will be found duly registered in my " Linguistic 
Archaisms ”, etc. Hopkins, Great Ep>iG, pp. 261 ff., should 
also be consulted, as well as Holtzmann's monograj)!! on 
the language of the Mahabharata. 

Now if the use of me and te other than as datives 
and genitives is admitted for both Vedic and Middle 
Indie, then to a still greater degree there is no inherent 
reason why we should not find use also in the Epic. 
For there are some, though very few, agreements between 
Vedic, Epic Sanskrit, and Middle Indie as opposed to 
Classical Sanskrit. Such are more free sandhi and the 
stem apsard- (Pkt. acchard- phonetically). Note too the 
construction of Qiid with augmented tense in SB., TA., KS.; 
the shortening of final vowels in compounds in ApSS. ; 
with Epic (R.) p)atn%su compare TB. and ApBS. lyatnibliis, 

’ 'Now let us turn to the individual cases. First we take 
up one as instrumental. The only case I claim is at 
iv, 14. 14 : anrtaoji noktapwvam one ciraon krcclire 
tisthafd, Mr. Keith here suggests a double construction. 
In principle this is quite permissible. And Mr. Keith 
lays emphasis on the fact that and te as instrumentals 
in Pali are by no means certain. ; T 'go fuither, and,:admit 
that I have never met either in ' whOrO;, they must be 
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instrumentals and cannot be simple genitives. And not 
a single example of me cited by Pischel as instrumental 
is necessarily to be taken as sucli. Nevertheless vir. 
as instrumental cannot be denied to certain Middle Indie 
dialects, namely, certain Asokan ones, as Wackernagel 
pointed out long ago (KZ. xxiv,„ ,599). I may perhaps 
be permitted to go into this further, and add moi'e prooi' 
for Ms contention, as of recent years I have devoted 
considerable attention to the Asokan inscriptions. Wt‘ 
have in the third edict of the Kalsi, Jaugada, and Dliauli 
redactions of the Fourteen Edicts of Asoka, at iii, 7, iii, 10, 
hi, 9 respectively, me in concord with an instrumental. 
The Girnar version (at iii, 1) has may a as the correspondent 
to Magadhan^ me, which accordingly must be an instru- 
mental. The Mansehra corresponding passage is nearlj^ 
valueless as it teems with Magadhisms, and the Slmh- 
bazgarhi one happens to have a lacuna wlierc we otherwise 
would find a correspondent to me. 

Similarly, at Dh. v, 22 we have me in concord with an 
instrumental. The Girnar text has maya as the corre- 
spondent, the Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi versions have 
maya (vowel quantities are not distinguished in the 
alphabet in which these versions are written), the Kfilsi 
recension has mama[ 2 /a]. The Jaugada redaction has 
a lacuna in the corresponding passage. It will be seen 
that me of the Dhauli redaction here, too, must be an 
instrumental. 

And corresponding to Dhauli me at v, 20, the Girmlr 
text has as the correspondent, the Shalibazgarhi 

^ For the benefit of those who are not specialists I mention that it is 
a recognized fact that the Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra rcclae- 
tions of the Fourteen Edicts are translations from an original composed 
in a Magadhan dialect, that is, a speech esfjentially the same as that of 
the Dhauli, Jaugada, and Kalsi (Edicts i-ix) redactions of the Fourteen 
Edicts, and that of the various versions of the Seven Pillar Edicts ; and 
that this dialect has left traces in the translations. Such traces urt 
called Magadhisms, as the dialects of the above-named monuments were 
Magadhan. 
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and Manselira recensions have mai/a, the Kalsx text has 
mamayd,' Here, again, me must he an instrumental. 

In the dialects of the various versions of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts me is found in concord with an instrumental ; 
see Delhi-Sivalik, i, 1, 2 ; iv, 1, 2 ; v, 1, 2 ; v, 19, 20 ; vi, 
1, 2 ; vii, 2, 10; Delhi-Mirat, v, 14, 15 ; Allahabad, i, 1 ; 
V, 20 ; Radhia, i, 1,2 ; iv, 14 ; vi, 14 ; Mathia, i, 1, 2 ; iv, 17 ; 
V, 14, 15 ; vi, 16 (1). 

By the analogy of Dh. v, 20 we can be sure me is an 
instrumental at ii, 14 of the D.S. redaction of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts, and similarly in the other versions. The 
wsame applies to D.S. iii, 17, 18, and the corresponding 
passages of the other redactions. 

For the construction of the past participle of V/xt with 
the instrumental of the 1st personal pronoun singular see 
also Dh. vi, 28; J. vi, 1; K. vi, 18 ; G. vi, 2; Shb. vi, 
14; Mans, vi, 27. These references will even further 
strengthen our belief that me can be used as an 
instrumental. 

As I have stated above, Middle Indie forms teem in the 
Epic, and for this reason, since me as an instrumental 
cannot be denied for certain Asokan dialects, I shall 
continue to regard me in the combination me-tistliatd as 
a true instrumental. I may add that Pischel adduces 
but one certain example where te is an instrumental in 
Prakrit ; there are a few other cases in which it is either 
possible or probable. However, Hemacandra (the only 
native authority to whom I have access at the present 
moment) vouches for the form as an instrumental ; and in 
view of Asokan me the form is unquestionably genuine. 

Let us now’" turn to te as accusative singular. The first 
case is by far the most important ; apdpdTh vedmi Site te 
of the Bombay recension at vii, 49, 10. On p. 470 
Mr. Keith remarks: '"But Qorresio's edition has tvdm, 
and the corruption is obvious.^' This shows that he is 
not acquainted with the interrelation with the Bombay 
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and Bengal redactions of tlxe Ramayana One of the most 
prominent features of the Bengal text is the suppression 
of all grammatical deviations from Classical Sanskrit 
(cf. Jacobi, Bamayana, p, 5, and the literature cited there), 
typical of the avoidance in the Bengal text o f hr ami and 
hravihi of the Bombay version (see section 632 of ni}' 
essay). The very fact that Gorresio has tvmn for te, so 
far from being any argument against terns accusative, in 
point of fact is one of the most cogent proofs of its 
genuineness. When we note that te (de) as accusative 
cannot be denied to Prakrit on the general lines I have 
indicated above, I think that as accusative in the 
Bombay redaction should be accepted without question, 
quite irrespective of whether or not te is used as accusative 
in E V. If it is, then we have an additional argument. 
But our case does not need it. 

Mr. Keith then proceeds to say: “After this we will 
hardly be inclined to take very seriously the use in vii, 
53, 21 : sa te moksayitd mpdt The sense is clearly either 
dative ‘ for thee or genitive ' of thee not an accusative at 
all.” To begin with, I think that I have shown that the 
previous case of te as accusative is not to be dismissed 
so lightly as Mr. Keith imagines. As the passage under 
discussion is a difScult one, I give it in full — 

sa te moksayitd sap>dd 
rdjans tasmad bhavisyasi 
krtd ca tena kdlena 
nishftis te bhavisyati. 

An ellipsis occurs in pada 6 : a past participle is to l>e. 
supplied.^ Then we render the above : “Ho will release 
thee from the curse, 0 king, thou wilt become freed from 
this curse, and at that time thy expiation will be made.” 
Tliat is, moksayitd is the periphrastic future of moksay-, 
requiring an accusative as the direct object. But if 

^ The commentary wi-ongly supplies vrlcaldm (from v. 18). 
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6/^Mi§^a^i is to be supplied from pada cl/ another 
^ moksayitd is a nomen ageritis and te a 

; genitive. , , , 

The parallel of mskrtis ts to te moJcmfitd does, indeed, 
rather favour the last view. But native tradition has 
preferred the first (comm,: sa te tvdm sa^Mn mokmyita). 
Under these circumstances I think that an absolute 



certainty as to whether is accusative or genitive is 
impossible. As was to be expected, tlie Bengal text 
affords no help. As the correspondence cannot be found 
in Jacobi’s Goncordmim, 1 give it here — 

Bombay, Bengal, 

vii, 53, 21a. vii, 55, 21c. 

vii, 53, 216. vii, 65, 21cl (partially), 

vii, 53, 21c. vii, 55, 22a. 

vii, 53, 21cl. vii, 55, 226. 

The Bombay edition of 1895 reads— 
sGj te moksayitd rdjans 
tasmdo chdpdd bhavisyati 
krtd ca tena kdlena 
niskftis te bhavisyati (vii, 53, 21). 

Here all difficulties are removed; must be a genitive. 
To Mr. Keith this will obviously be the correct reading. 
But to my mind it is much easier to suppose a corruption 
of 6/cauisya.5i in pada 6 to bkavifyati than the reverse. 
The truth is that we have an attempt, and a successful 
one, at getting rid of a difficult passage exactly as sa tvara 
ciksepa as a 2nd singular in the Bombay e^dition of 
1902 at V, 67, 13 is replaced by ksipfavdns. tvam 
(G. curiously agrees with By. : see v, 68, 11). 

But at the same time, since the Bombay text can be 
explained by an ellipsis, this particular passage should 
not be used to prove te an accusative. Yet it can 
legitimately be used to. show how te came to be felt 
as such, . 
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In aliam ajnapayami te at vii, 47, 9, I wrongly 
followed the commentator in taking as accusative. 
But Mr. Keith's example from R. vi, 103, 10, taken 
from BE., to show this, is no proof at all Foi\ ajfmpayct 
in the sense of assure " takes the genitive. See OB., and 
Williams^ under djnd 1. 

On p. 471 Mr. Keith discusses suhr% mahyam. He 
says that this is a clear dative as in RV. cdrur dyave. 
Though ‘‘ there is a great gulf between Rgveda and Epic” 
(p. 472), he is quite ready to bridge this when it suits 
his purpose. Speyer, Ved, u. Skt Syntax, section 46 Anm., 
may be quoted : die Dat. mahyam und tnhliyam ini 
epischen Dialect und in den Volkssprachen ; ja, sie 
tibernehmen so gar auch genetivische Function.” For 
Prakrit, see Pischel, sections 415, 418, 420, 

421 ; Jacobi, section 43 : for Pali, Kuhn, Beitrdge, 
pp. 85, 86 ; E, Muller, Pali Grammar, pig. 86, 87 ; Henry, 
Precis, section 147 ; Torp, Flexion, p. lh ; Childers, under 
aham and tvam. Hence I see no reason for altering my 
view. As I have said before, the Epic dialect teems with 
Pr^mtisms and Palicisms. 

At vi, 19, 20 I took as an ablative (comm. mattaJi). 
Mr. Keith (p. 469) says that Homeric rot(nv djieiXeTO shows 
that me is a dative. Interesting though this Homeric 
example be, it is unnecessary to go outside the Indie range 
for the solution of the problem : me is a genitive, pure and 
simple, as is shown by hi, 51, 27 (see Speyer, Fed 8M. 
Syntax, mciionlW). 

Similarly, at vii, 10, 17 I thought me was ablative 
(comm, mattah). Mr. Keith again makes use of Homer 
to prove the form is a dative. From vavre prasadmh 
viprendrat, i, 30, 31, and varaTh ca mat kamcana mcma- 
vendra vri^isva, Bh.P., ,iv, 20, 16 (Speyer, Ved. u. Skt 
Syntax, section 51), it certainly does seem as if me were 
ablative. Or if me as accusative were firmly established, 
one might consider this one ; compare tad vrmsva ondm 
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Mark.P., 24, 4 (Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, section 95, 5). 
But inasmuch as V yac is construed with the genitive (this 
rarely ; ablative usually) I have little doubt that in this 
case we have an extension of the ablatival genitive 
(cf. Speyer, Ved. u. Skt. Syntax, section 73). 

I am glad to be corrected regarding tuhliyam as a variant 
to tvaycl at iii, 49, 39, and yuyam at v, 64, 17 ; but I would 
like to register a protest against the citation of a reprint 
which has different pagination than the periodical m which 
the article originally appeared, unless this latter is cited as 
well (see p. 470, foot-note 3 ; BB. 16 [1890], pp. 82, 83, are 

intended). t,. n -j. 

Mr. Keith (p. 472) would amend asya at v, 16, ii it it 

is to be taken as a locative. I am not so sure of that ; 
eiksepa as a 2nd person singular at v, 67, 13 is fully as 
vreat an anomaly. In fact, it seems to me that Mr. Keith s 
passion for emendation (see pp. 470, 472, 473) is a decided 

weakness to his case. 

I recret exceedingly that I cannot go into the question 
at fulHength as to whether me and te as accusatives are 
to be recognized for the Veda. At present I must content 
myself with saying B. iv, 20, 10 certainly is not evidence 

for such alleged use. 

In conclusion I add that vol. v of Delbrucks Synt. 
Forsch. and his Altind. Syn. were not to be had in New 
York nor in Washington when this was written so tha 

I could not look up Mr. Keith’s reference to each- of these. 

TRUMAK MiCHELvSON. 

BURI^AU or Amee-ican Ethnology, 

■ Washington, E.C. ■ 

June, 1910. 


Note on the above 

I have had pleasure in reading the proofs of Dr Michel 
son’s note printed above, which contains some interesting 
contributions to the Asokam grammar. As he says, 

I"' ' ( jrEAS."1911. ■ , ■ ■ • r', , 
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interpretation which we put on the evidence differs in 
principle. He sees readily in the Epic on all sides trac(\s 
of Pali or Prakrt syntax, while I, thoiigli not dcisirin^' to 
deny the presence of such traces, consider that it is nior(‘ 
sound in principle not to resort to Pali or Prakrt para-lh^ls 
until Sanskrit parallels fail, and my study of Frankets 
papers has not altered this view. Of course, if tlie ‘Epic 
is a vSanskrit version of a Prakrt original, to explain its 
linguistic vagaries by Prakrtisms is at once naturaJ and 
proper, but I still feel convinced that Jacobi’s argunionis 
against tliat view are conclusive, though I do not think 
it necessary to accept his theory of tlie dating of tlu'- 
epics exactly as he presents it. If, then, the Epic was 
from the first written in Sanskrit, it is legitimate to seek 
to reduce its usages to the norm of ordinary Sanskrit, and 
it seems possible to do that in the great majority of cas(*.s 
without any real difficulty. 

I need not review Dr. Michelson’s discussion of tlu^ 
individual cases, with regard to all of which I see 
no reason whatever to modify my opinion, except t<.) 
say that he has clearly missed the point of my remark 
as to the alleged te as accusative in apa^pam vedmi 
Site te, or he would not have made the gratuitous 
accusation of ignorance of the relation of the Bombaj^ 
and Bengal redactions of the Rmnayana. The point is 
one of palaeography : Site te tvdm is a corruption of Sit/^ 
tvdm, which is one of the most obvious imaginable, and 
the next stage is for a predecessor of Dr. Michelson’s in 
the belief in te — tvdm to omit the tvCtm as a gloss on 
te. On Dr, Miclielson s own theory I cannot see how tin* 
presence of tvdon in Gorrasio’s text is a “ cogent proof ” 
of the genuineness of te in the Bombay edition. It would 
only be cogent if (say) the correct form grammaticallj^ 
spoiled the metre or something of that sort, and its wliole 
effect is spoiled by the fact that the preceding Site takes 
away all tlie value of te as evidence. And the more one 
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sees of Sanskrit MSS. the more one hesitates to create 
linguistic atrocities out of variant readings. 

I may add that in a note in the October number of the 
Journal be found some criticisms on Dr. Michelson’s 
linguistic archaisms in the Ramayam, which, though 
written before, answer some of the remarks in his note. 

A. Beeeiedale Keith. 

October, 1910. 


Further Note on the Genitive-Accusative 
Construction in Marathi 

Mr. T. K. Laddu, in reply (pp. 870-3 of the Journal 
for Julv) to my article on genitive-accusative construction 
in Marathi (pp. 481-4 of the Journal for 
to represent a peculiar point of view of philology m 
general and of comparative philology _m particular May 
I be allowed to add a few remarks to it ? 

Mr. Laddu’s derivations are doubtful. 

etvmology of the Marathi termination ^ (p. 872 . ana 
so ^ also might have come from another postposition 
Mr. Laddu does not know that Dr. Hoernle 

/'TACi’R yrlii n 61) 

showed many years ago (JASB. xiii, p. 1 -yve 
postposition is reatty a comfound ^ t le g 

termination ^ and the postposition (Ap. 

Skt. for the sake of). Dr. Hoernle s ‘l^iuvation, 

repeated in his still very useful Grammar (A o 
* # -oe Prammar of the Oaudian Languages, vntl 

1 Lo,ao„, JS80) 

8 865 has been accepted by other scholars (ct. Bean , 
Yoo^nparative Grammar of th^ Modern Aryan Languag 

Moeml! f Jrther (Gr.,| 375) warns us against 
of two postpositions in Indo-Anyan languages : N. 

S M. It (Skt. = for the benefit of) and the 
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postposition N. S. . M. , (Skt. = in 

contact with). Tliis notwithstanding, Mi\ Lacld deriving 
the Marathi termination ^ from the postposition 
(p. 872 : The termination has come from the post- 
position confuses them. 

Mr. Laddu Oseems to be astonished (cf. p. 871 : 
regarding the use of what he (Dr. Lesny) calls tlie 
genitive,” or further below: ^‘inflected accusative (which 
Dr. Lesny calls genitive ”)) that I call the Marathi form 
in ^ a genitive. He could, however, very easily have 
ascertained that that is nothing new. See, for instance, 
Dr. Grierson’s L.S. vii, p. 24, where Dr. Sten Konow says: 

hapas is derived from Prakrit bappassa, the genitive of 
bcippo, a father, the genitive having replaced the dative in 
all Prakrits.” Mr. Laddu assumes that I have followed in 
my grammatical studies only Navalkar’s Stiident! s Marcitla 
Grammar (cf. especially p, 872 : “ The terminations of the 
inflected accusative, derived by the Rev. G. R. 

Navalkar (whom Dr. Lesny has followed) from the Sanskrit 
^”), but the case is, it seems, entirely the reverse. J . Beanies 
(Gr. ii, I 69) derives the Marathi termination ^ from 
Skt. (also Dr. Bhandarkar), Dr. Hoernle (JASB. xli, 
p. 139, and Gr., | 374) from Skt. IFcTb Dr. Grierson 
(K.Z. xxxviii, p. 473) again from Skt. (+ Jca), But 
Mr. Laddu, disregarding these leading authorities, says 
(p. 872): ''As regards the genitive proper in Marathi, 
we have the termination , which is iiiost probably 

derived from the Sanskrit So far as I am aware, 

only the Rev. G. R. Navalkar derives from Slct. 

'an impossible derivation; cf, Navalkar’s Grammar, | 81, 
note : " The genitive ^ is the modification of the Sanskrit 
genitive inflection But on p. 873 Mr. Laddu proposes 

a new etymology : Perhaps this ^ has nothing to do with 
the Sanskrit from which we have ^ and through. 
Maharastri. There is also another and better derivation 
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possible. . . . the accusative plural termination, which was 
originally ams ^ in Sanskrit, was prohahly modified 
and taken into Marathi as (amsa) or ^ with a nasal 
on the preceding syllable.” I suppose it is not necessary 
to refute such an etymology, which would have been 
more natural a hundred years ago than to-day. On the 
Iiido- Aryan phonology we have to-day Dr. Griersons 
excellent essays, " On the Phonology of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,” ZDMG. xlix, pp. 393-421, and 
] pp, i_42. L. Gray’s Indo-Iranian Phonology and. 
Dr. Hoernle’s Grammar can also be recommended. 

As to the whole question, I must repeat the views ol 
Dr. Sten Konow (L.S. vii, p. 25), Dr. Grierson (K.Z.^ p. 490), 
and other scholars (from the Indian grammarians tor 
instance, Yoshi, Gr. hi, p. 376) that the Marathi form in 
^ is originally an adjective and no case. Thus^ v ^n 

I compared the genitive-accusative constructimi in Old 

Slavonic with a construction in modern Marathi everyone 
sees I must have meant not an adjective but a case, the 
original old genitive (L.S. vii, p. 24): Skt devasya 
Pkt df-vassa, Mar. devas. And in that sense I have used 
the ‘term genitive. Most of the Marathi grammars call 
that case' according to the Sanskrit syntax dative or 
inflected accusative, and European scholars have follow e 
this use. In my opinion it would he “ 

accusative only that form of a noun which is equal 
to the nominative, and which is called now uninflecte 
accusative”, but the form in ^ (origmally an 
and the new equivalents a genitive ; the foiin ^ ^ ^ 
a pure adjective, a possessive adjective. As m Pram . 
there will be no dative. If less practical such nomen- 
clature w'ould be more philological. .,„<,Uwe 

As to the animate and inanimate object of a tiansit 
verb in modern Maratlii (in prose), the position is as I have 

stated in the Journal of April, 

English Primer, by Ganesh Han Bhide, Bombay, 
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we read on p. 17: ‘'When a noun denoting a person is 
the object of a transitive verb, it is always put in the 
dative case (ending etc.); but when a noun denotes 
an irrational animal, it is optionally put either in tlie 
accusative or dative case. In all other notions the 
accusative case is genei’ally used.” Exactly the same 
is said in the 2nd edition, 1901, p. 30. Navalkar 
(Student's MardtM Gixmmar, 'p. 43) says the same. 
Now Mr. Laddu writes that I have misunderstood 
.the Marathi construction (p. 871), that tlie rule is 
erroneous and inaccurate, and quotes a few verses from 
Dnyanesvarx from the thirteenth century. On the con- 
trary, it is due to the development of the language that it 
does not remain the same. His statement concerns the 
language of Dnyanesvari, but not the Marathi of to-day; 
to-day the Marathas speak otherwise than in the thirteenth 
century. Secondly, Mr. Laddu ought not to quote poetry, 
which differs in all languages from prose. I did not conceal 
the fact that my instances on pp. 781-2 of this Journal 
were taken from the reading-books (Mr. Laddu says in the 
very beginning of his paper (p. 870) a little ironically: 
“ Dr. Lesny has quoted a few sentences from Marathi 
reading-books and shown . . . ”). I think the Marathi 
reading-books prepared by the Vernacular Text Boolcs 
Revision Committee, bearing the dates 1906-8, illustrate 
very well the Marathi as spoken to-day, and I observe 
that the use in these books agrees with the rule as stated 
by Bhide and Navalkar. Of course, the use in old Marathi 
poetry and also in Marathi proverbs differs considerably 
from the use in Marathi prose. 

Nevertheless, I am glad to learn Mr. Laddu’s opinion, 
because Marathi is his own language. 

, , , ,,, ,V.„ Lesnv.., .. 

Prac. 

September 3, 1010. 
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Dattaka-sutra 

In almost all tlie copperplate grants of the Western 
Ganga serieS; the epithet Dattaka ~ sivtra - vHfeJi pranUa^ 
occurs in the description of the second king of the dynasty, 
wlio was known as Kiriya-Madhava or Madliava II. All 
the scholars who have dealt with these records have 
translated this expression by ‘'author of a treatise, or 
a commentary, on the law of adoption''. I venture to 
think that this is a mistake, and that the word Dattaka 
liere has nothing to do with adoption. 

Among the known works bearing on the law of adoption 
we may name the Dattaka^chandrika, "^-didhiti, '■'-mimaipsa, 
and °-mayukha, and the Datta-kaumudi, '"-ratnapana, 
^'-smrtisara, °adarsa, °-ratnakara, ''-sangraha, '"-chintamani, 
'’-kalpalata,°-kaustubha, ^-ratna-pradipikfi, and ^-siddhanta- 
maiiiari. Judged in the light of these names, the expression 
Dattaka-siitra appears to be too indefinite to be the name 
of a work on the law of adoption, unless we are sure of 
tlie existence of a special work in the $id7xt style on the 
subject. But no such work is known to exist. I therefore 
take the expression Dattaka - sTutra of the grants as 
meaning " the swtt'^as or aphorisms of Dattaka ”, and 
identify Dattaka with a writer on erotics who is mentioned 
by Vatsyayana, the author of the Kama-sutra, We learn 
from Yatsy ay ana's preface that the Kdma-sfitras were 
originally composed by Nandi in 1,000 adhydyas ; that they 
were abridged into 500 adhydyas hy Andd^lski ^vetaketu; 
til at they were further condensed into 150 adhydyas by 
Bilbhravya Pahchala, who divided the subject into 7 adhi- 
karanas ; and that Babhravya's sixth adhikarana, entitled 
Vaisika,^ was made the subject of a separate work by 
Dattaka at the instance of the dancing-girls of Pataliputra. 
We are further told that Charayana, Suvarnanabha, 
Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya, Gonikaputra, and Kuchumara 
similarly dealt with other particular portions of the subject 
in separate treatises of their own. As the order in which 
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the authors are iiained appears to be ehronoJo^ieal, Dattakii 
must have lived some centuries before Vatsyayana. He is 
also referred to several times by Vatsyayami in tlie body 
of his work i/i DattakaJp ; ^ I)ctU(dxhmi^(md(l ifJdarn > ; “ 
parigToIiahasy = Eti Dattakasya:" Dattaka is lik(,iwis<^ 
mentioned in Dainodaragiipta^s written at 

the close of tlie cightli century A.D., in a \'ers(^ which 
runs thus : — 

Vatsyayanam ay am abudham 
bahyan durena Dattakacharyau | 
ganayati Manmatha-tantre 

pasu-tulyam Rajaputram cha H 

In Kannada works Dattaka’s name is given as Jattaka,. 
Chandraraja, the author of a Kannada work called 
Madana4ilaka, who flourished in the middle of tln^ 
eleventh century A.D., names in the following verses 
Jattaka and other writers on erotics, and says he has 
drawn upon their works : — 

Anakam Kundali Babliraviyan ati-laulyain Kubarani 
kataram 

kinipam Bhadran arupi Ketu ku-vitain Vatsyayanain 
Gonika-' | 

tanayam nirdayan alpa-viryan enipam Charayanain 
J attakam 

tanu-hinam dorey allar int inibaruin pratyakslia- 
Kandarpanol || 

Ene negalda Cliandran abja- 

nana-chandram SvStaketu- Jattaka- Vatsya- \ 
yana-Pafichal-adi-mahH- 

inuni-matamane peldan eseye posa-Gannadadiin |i 

There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt tliat tln^ 
Dattaka-srotva of the Gauga grants refers to the aphorisms 
of Dattaka mentioned by Vatsyayana ; and it was on this 
^ Bombay ed., p. 186. ^ Ibid.> p. 322, Ibid,, p. 331. 
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work that Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II wrote a in-tti or 
commentary. 

Nothing is known, liowever, about the date of Dattaka. 
If the date of Vatsyayana can be determined, tliat will 
give us the lower limit in time for Dattaka. Vatsyayana 
often quotes from the Grhyasutra of Apastamba, whose 
period, according to Professor Macdonell, is 400 B.c. What 
is more important for fixing his period is his reference to 
the Andhrabhi-tya king Kuntala-Satakarni having killed 
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his queen Malaya vati.’^ Kuntala-Satakarni s period 
supposed to be about 35 This may be taken as the 

upper limit of Vatsyayana’s period. We shall now fey to 
determine the lower limit. Quotations from Vatsyayana 
are found in the works of many of the early Sanskrit 
poets, such as Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, ^ and Magha : the 
following two instances are from Kalidasa : 

1. Mitra-karyam apadisy = anyatra sete. 

Kdmui-stdvay^^. 

Mitra-karyam apadisj^a parsvatali 

prasthitam tain anavasthitam priyali 1 
vidmaliB satlia palayana-chclilialaiiy 
afiias^eti ruriidhuli kaclia-graliaih 11 

Baghuvamki, xix, 31. 

2. Bhogeshv aimtsekali 1 parijane dakshinyam. 

^ Kd^na-swtra, p. 239. 

Bhuyishtham bhava dakshina parijane bhagyeshv^ 

anutsekini. , . 

^dkuntala, iv, IT.-* 

As it is generally agreed that Kalidasa was a con- 
temporary of Chandragupta II (A.D. 375-412) ^ ® 

Gupta dynasty, his period may be taken to be about 
A.D. 400. We are thus led to the conclusion that tlit. 

1 Bombay ed., p. 154. ^ oaq 

^ Smith’s EaHv History of Mia, Table opposite to p. 

I owe these references to the kindness of Professor K. B. Pathak, b.A. 
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Kama-mtra was composed at some period between 35 {^(.i 
and A.D. 400, and we shall not be far wrong if we assign 
Vatsyayana to the second or third century A J>. And from 
the way in which Dattaka is mentioned in the luhmi-HpJva 
it may be safely inferred that he preceded Vfitsyayana Ijy 
one or two centuries. We may take his period to be tlie 
first century A.B., though there is nothing to preclude the 
possibility of his having lived much earlier than tliat 
period. 

As the period of Kiriya-MMhava or Madhava II is said 
to be the close of the second century a.I)., there is notlhng 
improbable in his having written, as stated in almost all 
the known Gaiiga plates, a commentary on the aphorisms of 
Dattaka, an author who preceded him by at least a century. 
So there does not appear to he any discrepancy in this 
statement, at any rate, of the Gaiiga plates, thougli tlie 
authenticity of most of them is called in question bj' some 
eminent scholars on palaeographical and other grounds. 

■ R. Narasimhachar. 


Remarks OxV Mr. Narasimhachar's Note 
Mr. Narasimhachar’s explanation of the term Dattaka- 
S’utra as denoting the aphorisms of Dattaka, a writer on 
erotics, may be accepted as probably correct. But, even 
if we should go farther and agree with him in assigning 
Dattaka to the first century B.c. or A.D., the result is 
hardly sufficient to prove that there really was a Gaiiga 
king Madhava II or Kiriya-Madhava, reigning at the close 
of the second century A.D. A commentary on the aphorisms 
of Dattaka might be attributed to any person, real or 
imaginary. And the existence of Madhava II, Kiriya- 
Madhava, as a Ganga king, has no basis, except in the 
imagination of the persons who evolved the fictitious 
pedigree presented in records which are unmistakably 
spurious and were fabricated many centuries after that 
time. This, however, does not detract from the interest 
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of what Mr. Narasirahacliar tells us in connexion with 
Dattaka and the Dattakasutra. 

In tlie spurious records of this series, there is another 
expression regarding which a remark may be added. 
Another of the imaginary Gahga kings is Durvinita, who 
is supposed to have begun to reign in a.d. 482. And the 
records in question speak of him as Kirdtarjmviyasya 
panekadaki-sarga-UhdkdTah. The customary interpre- 
tation has been ''author of a commentary on fifteen sargas 
of the Kiratarjuniya In editing the record on the Sridi 
plates, however, I pointed out (El, 3. 166-7, 182) that the 
allusion might be to the fifteenth canto, quite as much as 
to fifteen cantos, of the poem. And I entertain, in fact, 
no doubt that that is what is to be understood. Why 
should anyone write a commentary on fifteen cantos of 
Bha^avi^s poem, and leave the remaining ones, only three, 
unnoticed ? On the other hand, the fifteenth canto contains 
various curiosities which present ample matter for comment, 
such as the following. Verse 45 has three meanings. 
Verse 29 has no labial letters in it. In verse 6, practically 
only four consonants were used : s in the first pada ; y in 
the second; I in the third; and s in the fourth : but 
n occurs in the last word, Verse 38 goes farther, 

and uses practically only two consonants, ch and r. Verse 
14 goes farther still : except in the last word, only 
one consonant, n, is used in it. In verse 16, the first and 
third padas are identical ; and so also the second and 
fourth : so, again, in verse 50. In verse 52, all the four 
padas are identical. In verse 18, the first pada read 
backwards gives the second pMa ; and the third, similarly 
treated, gives the fourth. And verse 22 read backwards 
gives verse 23. In these circumstances we may, I consider, 
decide that the meaning of the expression applied to 
Durvinita is " author of a commentary on the fifteenth 
canto of the Kiratarjuniya 

I may add that the Kavirajam|L.rga of Kavi^vara, written 
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under the patronage and inspiration of the Raslitrakuta 
king Nripatiinga-Ainoghavarsha I, shows (1. 29) that 
a writer of gadya or ornate prose, by name Durvinita, 
flourished in the Kanarese country at some time before.^ 
A.D. 815. I feel little doubt, if anj^ that that Durvinita is 
the oriscinal of the Durvinita who was introduced into tlie 
Western Ganga pedigree. We may perhaps trace, some 
day, a real author Madhava, who did write a commentary 
on the Dattaka-Stitra. 

, J. F. Fleet. 


The Keladi Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednue 

With reference to Dr. BarnetFs note on ‘tThe Ke]adi 
Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednur in this Journal, 1910, p. 149 1, 
and Mr. Sewell’s reply thereto, pp. 487-9, I should like 
to say a word or two with regard to the point at 
issue, viz. whether Basavappa was an adopted son or not. 
There are three unpublished works in Kannada bearing 
on the history of the Keladi Rajas, namely, Keladi- 
arasara - Keladi - arasara - vamsdvcili; and 

Keladi-nrpa-vijaya, the first two in prose and the third 
in the form of a champ d. The first work was composed 
by Chennabhandara Purushottamayya, hut the authors 
of the other two works are not known. Of tlie three 
works, all of which appear to belong to the eighteenth 
century, the Keladi-nrpa-vijaya is perhaps the best, as 
regards both literary merit and the items of information 
given. It is divided into eleven dsvdsas, and continues tlu;' 
narrative down to A.D. 1763, in which year tlic kingdom 
was overtlirown by Hyder, At the end of the work 
the manuscript in my possession contains tlie following 
interesting note: — In Saka 1727, Krodhana, Karayarm 
Rao, the mivtsaddi (writer) of Paraflgi (Eiirope<:in) Majoi' 
Mackenzie S?iheb, had a transcript made of this work. 

I sliall now proceed to the point at issue. The Keladi- 
nrpa ~ vijaya clearly says that Somasekhara’s consort 
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Channamambike adopted Mariyappa-setti’s son Basava. 
The verse in the original runs thus 

Ariyalke Soniasekhai'a- 

vara-nrpatiya patni Chamiamambikey einbal 1 
dharey ariye i&d-grMtam 

Mariyapa-settara kumara Basava-inahipam H 

A prose passage in the ninth asvdsa of the same 
•k gives a reason for selecting this boy for adoption. 

Siddaininaji , the consort of Bhadrappa, who 
brother of Soinasekhara, and Gaurannna, 

! sisters, the latter’s son 
relationship of a son to 

■elationship to his 

and that consequently 
as a ht person to 
Keladi kingdom, and 
r in Saka 1695, Paridhavi 
used in the original is 
which is habitually used 
pted son’. So the word tanuja, 
used by Shadakshari, is not to 
As Mr. Sewell rightly observes, 
son is, according to Hindu ideas, as 

details about the 
which are found in 
The pedigree given in this work 
in Dr. Barnett’s paper as far as 
however, continued two steps 
of Shadakshari, adopted 
1 old. 
adopted 
that Hyder subverted 


wor 

It says that, as 
was the elder 

wife of IVIai'iyappa-setti, were 
Basava, who stood in the 
Bhadrappa, also stood in the same i' 
younger brother Somasekhara, 

Channamarabike selected the boy 
occupy the vacant throne of the 
adopted him w'ith due ceremony 
(a.d. 1672). The expression i 
grMta-putra, ‘ a taken son 
in the sense of ‘ an ad 
‘born from the body’, 
be interpreted literally, 
a proper 

good as a son of the body. 

I may also give here a few more 
Keladi kings, not hitherto published, 
the Keladi-nrpa-vijaya. 
is identical with that given 
it goes. The narrative is, 
further. Basavappa, the patron 
Channa-Basavappa, who died when only 14 y 
Thereupon Basavappa’s consort, Channavirammaji, 
Somasekhara. It was during her time i A + 

the Kekdi kingdom, 

.Itogether thr6.,ina^n«8 
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Ch»<J.ppa,fcfiv,t king in the pedigree ^ 'kv 
Shadakahari, rvaa the son o£ Baaavappa. a enltivata 
Hallibail, and Basava„»mbe. He had a younger bro her 
'3 Hradrappa, and the two brother, hayng. by o de, 
ot Kralma-Eayaot Vijaynnagar. led a sneeessM expedition 
ald»t the Eratas, were invested with the g->»"™» »> 
Ohandragntti, Keladi, and yr,;” 

districts) Oliaudappabiiiltapalace atlUveii . .. 

tda^iva married Viramambe and Bhadramambe and was 
crowned in Ikkeri. He was a great warrior aird a d^LVOut 
Lin<^ayat. Dodda-Sankanna set up tbe god ^ loies c * 

"t ikkeri, and the .0^ J— " “S 

also defeated Bhairasa-Odeyar of 

Timma Chikka-Sankanna was murdered by hm neptiei 
SCaia The latter had two sons: Vira-Odeyar and 
Basavalihga. Venkata’s son 

BhangaraLna, daughter of VehkatMrx-Nayaka 

and his 

thlcl dSeSKehge H-uma-Nayaka^^Nam^^^^^^^ 

kingdom, once ruled by the Papdyas ; and, having tote 
BamirukaliC?) Bhaira-devi, took possession of her 
He caused the following works to be wntten by te _ 
Pandits - (1) a metrical translation in Kannada oi ■ 
ytfe, consisting of eighteen odhydya, in the ««»*«,.■ 
it Ibe Badma-pnrena. by the poet 'l,r„„.ah.-hha o 
(2) Siiuuhtapadi. in Sanskrit, by the same P“‘ ■ « * 
commentary on tho aa»n» work called lanir^m h 
Itahganatlm - dikshita ; and (4) a large wo.k c.lkd 
Mammriya. relating to horses, by Asvapaudita. ^ ^ . 

np Zgod Ganapatf at Skgar, and built a fine tank ami 

r)!lace there He was the first to assume the title - 

Bhadrappa died during 
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his father’s lifetime, leaving two sons, Ramalmga, wlio 
and Virabhadra, and a daughter who was 
to his sister’s son Sadasiivaiya. On 
death, both his consorts died with him, 
son of Ghihlva-Sankanna, 
s Venkata’s rule, leaving Sivappa and three 
consort and Venkata by his second 
defeated the king of Bilagi, came 
and removed his capital to 
1638. During his absence from 
gv,, Rama-raja’s son Vira-Odeyar set 
,t Ikkeri, but he died soon after, 
husband Sada^vaiya made 
mutilated 
brother Basava- 
to the throne. But he had to 
•ho, not 
attacked and 


died young, 

oiven in marriage 

■ tCT ■ 

Bhadrappa’s 
i.e. became satis. 
also died during 
daughters by his first 
consort. Virabhadra 
into collision with Bijapur 
Bidarur (Beclnur) in A.D. 

Bidarur on a pilgrimage, 
himself up as king a 
Then Virabhadra’s sister’s 

a similar attempt, and, as a preliminary step. 
(anga-vikalmiam mdcli) Vira-Odeyar s 
linga lest he should aspire 

flee and take refuge with the king of Sode, w 
surrendering him when asked to do so, was 
defeated by Virabhadra. Meanwhile ^adasivaiya died 
An attempt was then made by the people of Sode to set 
up his son with the help of Bijapur, but without success. 
On Virabhadra’s death his consort KoHurammaji be^me 
a sa^i. Sivappa was crowned 
which he greatly improved and enlarged, 
consorts two married before coronation and three aftei 
that event; their names being Lingammaji, Santamm^ap, 

Bhadrammaji, Basavalihgammaji, and fourth of 

second was the mother of Bhadrappa, and the fourth of 
Somasekhara. The first and the third had 
and the fifth had no issue. Sivappa defeated Kishpapp 
of Baar. Mpod the king of 

taken refuge with him, and, having conquered and seized 

the kino-dom of Madhulifiga-hfayaka of Sode, made it ovei 
the Kinguoiu ^ brother Venkata s 

to him in response to his prayer, n _ nimaii 

consort was Mallammaji. 

n r,-.-,.! Tf. was the latter s sister, Gauramma, 
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who was married to Mariyappa-setti, whose son Basavappa 
was, as stated above, adopted by Somasekliara’s consort 
Ohannamambike. Bhadrappa liberally endowed Krshna- 
naiidasvami\s at Mulbagal. Somasekhara havino* 

gone mad, his consort Ghannamambike or Ghennaiuniaji 
carried on the government. During her rule, Sclmasekluira’s 
sister's husband Basavalinga tried to seize the throne, but 
Oheniiammaji had him mutilated and sent into exile. 
Another pretender, Sivappa, was also similarly punished. 
Chennammaji waged several wars against her enemies, and 
ruled for nearly twenty-five years. She defeated the king 
of Sudhapura and the Mysore general Timmappa, and took 
the latter’s son Krshnappa captive. Her adopted son 
Basavappa, who succeeded her, was known as Hiriya- 
Basavappa, '' the Senior Basavappa.” He had four 
consorts; Chennammaji, Virammaji, Hebbe Chennammaji, 
and Chennabasavammaji. The first was the mother of 
Virabhadra, and the fourth of Somasekhara. Hiriya- 
Basavappa was a good scholar, and wrote these three 
works: (1) Sivatcdva-rataiakara, (2) Stibhdshita-simi- 
drmna, both in Sanskrit, and (3) SuJdi-siidhdJcarti, in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. Somasekhara had three consorts ; 
Virammaji, Basavammaji, and Nilammap; but none of 
them had any issue. He honoured the Srhgeri guru and 
cleared his debts. His contemporaries were Saraja 
Hanumappa - Nayaka of Tarikere and the Mahratta 
general Ghorpade. Virabhadra married ChennammFyi and 
Mallammaji. The son of the latter, Basavappa, tlie 
patron of Shadakshari, was known as Kumara-Basavappa, 
" the Junior Basavappa,” to distinguish him from Iris 
grandfather Hiriya-Basavappa. Virabhadra died beforci 
liis eider brother SomaiJ^khara. Kumara-Basavappa had 
two consorts, Chennammaji and Chennavirammaji. He 
caused a mafha to be built in Venupura (Bodnur), and 
made it over to Tonta-svami of the Siddhesvara-{/a(Mi-e|;c 
(or pUha) at Dambala. 
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It may not be out of place to mention here another 
Sanskrit author who was also, like Shadakshari, at the 
court of Kumara-Basavappa. He was a Yira^aiva poet 
named Mari Tontadarya. His work, called V%ra4aiva- 
nanda - chandrika^ was written for the instruction of 
Kumara-Basavappa at the instance of Tonta-svtoii, the 
same person to whom, as stated above, a matha was 
granted by Kumara-Basavappa. The author has, also like 
Shadakshari, given at the beginning of his work a pedigree 
of his patron's family, which is identical with that given 
by Shadakshari. We are told that Sadasiva was also 
known as Raya- Nay aka, and that he built an agrahdra 
and the Ramesvara temple at Keladi. Of the works 
caused to be written by Venkata, only three are 
mentioned : — 

Tantradhikara-nirnayam 

anyam geyam tatha ^ivashtapadim [ 
6ivagita-vyakhytoam 

Vehkata-samrad achikarat kirtyai H 

Bhadrappa's son Yirabhadra is said to have been 
honoured by the Padushd of Vijayapuri (Bijapur). 
The adoption of Basavappa by Channamambike is also 
mentioned. To the three works of Hiriya-Basavappa, 
a fourth, namely, a commentary on Siddhanta-sikhamani, 
is added. The colophon of the work runs thus : — 

^rimad - anadi - nirahjana- Jangamaparavatara-Tontada- 
Siddhe^vara - prasad - asadita - Sambhavagamambodhi- 
mathana - janita - niruttar - aikottara - ^ata - sthala - bheda- 
bhinna - shat - sthala - tattva - bodha - sudhasvadananda- 
sandoha - pradayak - acharyavarya - Mari - Tontadarya - 
virachite Basava-vasudha-Sankrandan-opade^e Vira^aiva- 
nanda-chandrikayto. 

R. Naeasimhachab. 


JKAS. 1911. 
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The Translation of the term Bhagavat 

I wonder why nobody, so far, has spoken in favour of 
the good old word which has the sanction of centuries, 
like bhagavat, and means the same. My objection to 
'perfect is that it is too vague in that the relation to 
religion is not expressly indicated by it but has to b(3 
inferred from the context. You may he perfect in one 
respect and imperfect in another, and the same holds 
good with blessed, glorious, excellent, etc., but the w^ord 
holy is quite unequivocal, and it implies perfectness, for 
the Holy One i& eo ipso perfect, adorable, glorious, etc. 
The word bhagavat is at once recognized as a religious 
term, and so is holy, but perfect is not wadi adorable 
neither. Holy has the further advantage over all other 
renderings that its original meaning coincides exactly 
with that of bhagavat. For holy (hdl-eg) is a derivation, 
with a possessive sufHx, from the Anglo-Saxon substantive 
heel (German heil), which means '' health, welfare, good 
luck’', etc., that is to say, everything auspicious and 
desirable ; and bhaga-vat is a derivation, with a possessive 
sufSx, from bhaga, the original meaning of which is also 
^'good luck, health, wealth’V otc., as is clearly shown 
not only by Sanskrit bhagin, bhageSa, etc., but also by 
the undeniable connexion of the word with Old Slavic 
bogatti, "wealthy,” Avestan bayo, "God,” etc. It is also 
noteworthy that the German adjective heil (= English 
whole) has the meaning " uninjured, complete, whole” 
(aksata), i.e. perfect. 

For these reasons I hold that holy is the most 
exact English rendering of the term bhagavat tliat is 
possible, 

F, Otto Schrader, 

Ad YAK, Madbas S. 

August 11, 1910, 
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A Case of Hindu Syncretism 

A curious instance of Hindu syncretism may be noted 
for future reference. Saiyad Salar Mas'ud, the nephew of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, was slain at Bahraich by the Hindu 
Raja Solieldeo in 1032 a.d. There is a shrine here in 
Saiyad Salar ’s honour, said to be on the site of an earlier 
temple of the sun, and by a pilgrimage to this place 
the blind daughter of Saiyad Jamalud-din of Eudauli 
is said to have recovered her sight. My friend Babu 
Sita Ram, now a Deputy Collector at Bahraich, writes 
to me that Saiyad Salar ''is now worshipped with banners 
by Hindus of Upper India, as the great curer of leprosy 
and the giver of eyes to the blind, though the cluster 
of hair fixed on each of these banners is said to represent 
the cotw (or top-knots) of Hindus, which had been cut 
off by him 

The Bahraich Gazetteer (p. 150) says, " a very picturesque 
feature of the fair [at the shrine] are the flags brought by 
pilgrims, worked in gay colours with figures of men and 
animals. These are mounted on bamboos of great length 
with some coins tied up in a knot at the point. The 
pinnacle of the shrine is touched with the point, and 
the coin taken. If the pilgrim’s desire has not been 
fulfilled he takes away the fl.ag, but if the request has 
been granted the flag is left at the shrine.” 

G. A. Grierson. 

GaMBERLEY. 

August $7 f 1910. 


Note on Dr. Sten Konow’s Article on Bashgali 

Dr. Konow has very kindly given me an opportunity 
of perusing the proofs of his " Notes on the Classification 
of Bashgali” appearing in this number of the Journal. 
I much regret that pressure of other work prevents my 
devoting myself to a detailed consideration of this most 
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interesting paper, with much of which I am in entire 
agreement. 

Dr. Konow considers that he and I differ as to the 
position of Bashgali in regard to Eranian and Indo-Aryan 
languages; but to me it appears that the difference is 
rather one of terms and of their application than one 
of fact. He quotes me as saying that the “ Modern 
Pi4aca” languages (including Bashgali) left the parent 
Aryan stem after the Indo- Aryan languages, but before 
all the typical Eranian characteristics, which we meet 
in the Avesta, had developed. Dr. Konow maintains 
(p. 46) that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Eranian 
dialect, which had still retained the Aryan s, and had 
not changed it to h. Now, as this very change is one 
of the characteristics referred to by me, I do not see 
any grave discrepancy between the two theories, except 
in regard to the use by me of terms such as “branch’' 
and “stem”. Whether an Aryan language that is on 
the way to change an Aryan s to an Eranian h, but has 
not yet done so, is entitled to be called “ Eranian ” is 
a question of nomenclature that is of small importance. 

My one great regret in regard to Dr. Konow’s article is 
that he has confined himself to Bashgali, and has not 
discussed the other languages of the same group. If he 
had done so, I am convinced that he would have 
largely modified some of his statements, and perhaps 
would have not have been so definite in classing Bashgali 
as Eranian. No one who desired to fix the exact relation- 
ship of French to Latin would think of omitting to 
consider any of the other Romance languages, and so it is 
with Bashgali. Tlie group to which it belongs, looked upon 
as a whole, exhibits a number of curious phonetic changes 
that are strange both to Eranian and to Indo- Aryan. 
A list of the more important of these will be found on 
p. 3 of my Pisdca Languages. There is a great deal of 
information regarding at least x^war, Kalasha, and Shina 
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in the works of Biddulph and Leitner, not to speak of 
special works such as O'Brien's %5war Grammar and 
Vocabulary. Biddulph gives vocabularies of most of the 
other minor ones. As for Kashmiri, it already possesses 
quite a literature, and more will shortly be forthcoming.^ 
I cannot admit that it occupies a place apart, any more 
than Italian occupies a place apart among the Romance 
languages. Over and over again in the course of my 
studies has it thrown light upon puzzles in the other 
Modern Pisaca ” forms of speech. 

Finally, may I take this opportunity of stating that, 
while I have read with respect and interest Dr. Konow's 
paper on '' The Home of Paisaci " in ZDMG., Ixiv, I must 
confess that he has failed to convince me, and that I am 
still impenitent in my belief that the ancestors of these 
tribes of the North-West Frontier once spoke a language 
akin to the Paisaci of the Indian grammarians. At present 
I have no time at my command, but I hope on some future 
occasion to take the matter up and to give a sound reason 
for the faith that is in me. 

George A. Grierson. 

Cameeeley. 

November 1910. 


TJdanam 

{Published by the Pali Text Society.) 

1 beg to invite the attention of Pali scholars to the 
readings of several verses of Udanam which appeared 
to me to be incorrect when I was translating them of 
late into Bengali. My own humble suggestions for the 
reconstruction of the texts are also submitted to the 
judgment of scholars.^ 

^ The Clarendon Press is now printing a Kashmiri Manual, and 
a Kashmiri-English Dictionary is under preparation for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The text of the Kashmiri k^iva Parinaya is also 
in the press for the Bibliotheca Iridica. 

2 [The reader should consult Professor Windisch^s notes in the JPTS. 

for 1890, pp. 91 ff.—Eu.] ' ; . ■ . . ^ , ■ = t , 
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1. Uddnam, i, 4. — The meire is Indravajra, which 
undoubtedly attained perfection in the fifth century B.c. 
The first portion of the verse from Yo to Dhammo 

is perfectly faultless, but JYih'wJmnko ( — for 

_ _ w — ) in the second foot, and Vusito (w w — 
for — ^ — ) in the third, show unexpected irregularities. 
We may read Vusito for Vusito very easily, as both, 
forms may represent in Pali the Sanskrit word (vi + usitah) 
vyusitah. Nihuhunho seems to convey no meaning. With 
reference to the Huhuhka Brahmanas (who, by the way, 
were never notorious for haughtiness), it cannot mean 
“ not haughty '' as has been suggested by one translator. 
The Pali -word Nilmiisako ( = Skt. Nih + liimsakaJi), which 
could be easily misread as Nikuhunko, improves the metre 
and the meaning of the verse. I may also note that the 
Atharva-vedi Brahmanas were once called Himsakah. 

One point is clear beyond a shadow of doubt : the word 
Brdlimano after dhammena so in the fouitli foot crept 
into the text from a marginal explanatory note. As 
such this word with thx*ee additional syllables must be 
expunged. Though the verse would not suffer in any way 
if. the whole of the fourth foot were left out, I cannot 
and should not assert that the whole of the fourth foot is 
but a portion of a marginal note, for even in later times 
an Indravajra verse was composed with an additional foot. 

2. Ibid., i, 8.- — I need hardly state that the introductory 
stories for the Udanas (explaining the occasion for the 
inspired utterances) are not very authentic. I am ineliued 
to reject the story of Sangamaji solely on the ground that 
the honorific addition yi for a man did not come into 
vogue in early Buddhistic times.^ 

The meaning of the first line of the verse is very elcai* : 
(He) welcomes him not who comes to him, and mourns 
not his loss who passes away.” Consistently with this we 
expect something to be stated with reference to Sahga and 
^ [The name Samgamaji occurs in the N'etti Paharmmi p. 150. — Eo.] 



Asaiiga (Sangasanga), and those words are really there. 
Blit the words Saiiga and Sahgamajim are rather stumbling- 
blocks, for even in the light of the introductory story the 
second line cannot be construed correctly in accordance 
with grammar. I am strongly inclined to think that ' the 
last portion of the compound word scmgdsanga Idemg 
partially illegible, the early editor introduced the story 
and brought about a restoration of the text in conformity 
with his story. This was also done in a slovenly way, as 
no good grammatical construction is possible. 

Consistently with what has been stated in the first line 
of the verse, I beg to suggest that Ujjhitam is the likely 
word which formed a compound with Sahgasahga in the 
form Sangdsangojjhitayn^^ There is no doubt that this 
compound word improves the text in all respects. 

3. Ibid., ii, 3. — It is quite clear that the words 

SiiMm-Jcmndni hlmtdni have also crept into the text 
from some marginal notes. The very metre requires that 
these words should be expunged. Then, again, I prefer 
2 )acca (or of MS. A to fecca, which Dr. Steinthal 

lias adopted, for it is inconsistent with other teachings of 
the Buddha that happiness as a reward in the other world 
should be held out as an incentive for doing duties here. 
Pacca or ikicggL ( = Skt. pagedt) as an adverb may mean 
“ afterwards in the usual sense.^ 

4. Ibid., ii, 4. — I think that the text improves if we 
accept the reading Dasdtha of the MS. B in the second line. 
The meaning then would be : Whether living in a village 
or in forests, a man who is Sukha-dulckha-phutp thinks in 
this fashion : Aham siikMio ca, aharii dukkhito ca, parena 
idam mahyam sukha-dwkkha7)i uppdditam — '' this has not 
been caused by me (neva attato), this (atha or itha) con- 
dition (dasci) of ours (no) comes from others (parato), etc.'' ^ 

^ [Cf. Fausbcllts an<l Hardy’s notes on Dhammapada, v. 131, and Netti 
Pakarana, pp. 130, 134.*— Ed.] 

^ [Windiseh, loc. cit., agrees with Steinthal. — Ed.] 
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Phv^sseyyum in the fourth line is clearly incorrect. 
We must read |)/iuasei/ 2 /u, for the meaning isr h iD 
way, then (Icena), should phassd affect (phmseyyu) him 
who is nir1lp)adhi V’ 

5. Ibid., ii, 5. — I am inclined to read mtom (= Skt. 
vratam) for vata (an Avyaya indicating certainty) in the 
text, as in the first place the metre becomes faultless 
thereby, and in the second place the meaning of the text 
improves. We clearly see on reference to the second line 
of the verse that the words were addressed to one who 
had recently adopted the Buddhist faith. So he was 
reminded that vrata (duty) does not become easy of 
fulfilment merely for the reason of having heard much 
of religious principles, etc. ; and that, in spite of such 
knowledge, a man may remain sakincana and so may not 
get salvation. 

B. C. Mazumdar. ' 

Daejiling. 

October's, 1910/ 


Does Al Ghazzali use an Indian Metaphor ? 

In the Udtoa ^ a parable is put into the Buddha’s 
mouth. Shortly it is as follows : — 

Long ago a king of Savatthi had all the blind-by-birth 
in the place brought together, and shown an elephant. 
The attendant who showed it them let some feel its head, 
some its feet, some its back, some its tail, and so on. 
The king asked them what an elephant was like. Those 
who had felt its leg said it was like a pillar ; those 
who had felt its tusk said it was like a plouglisliaro ; 
those who had felt its ear said it was like a winnowing 
basket; and so on.^ Each one was so sure he was right 
that they came to blows, to the amusement of the king. 

Udana, vi, 4. Retold in my Dialogues of the Buddha (vol. i, 1899, 
pp. 187-8). Translated by Maj. -Uen. Strong (1902, pj). 94 iff.). 

^ Nine answers are given. 
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The parable is directed against the theologians, who 
wrangle, on insufficient evidence, about such questions 
as the eternity of the world or the soul. 

In the just published English abstract of the Persian 
abstract of A1 Ghazzali’s Ihya ^ the very same simile 
is used. But it is used for the theologians against the 
scientists; and in the abstract it is worded more briefly 
than the Pali. 

Colonel Jacob has shown that the parable became so 
well known in India that it was referred to in a standing 
phrase, '' like the blind men and the elephant.” 

It would be very interesting if some Arabic scholar 
would give us the exact wording, in English, of the 
original passage in A1 Ghazzali’s JAj/n, and discuss the 
possible connexion. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


Note on the ^'Unknown Languages” of Eastern 
Turkestan 

Having had no opportunity of giving a final revise to 
the footnotes of my paper on the unknown languages ” 
of Eastern Turkestan, in the October number of the 
Journal for 1910, the following points need correction. 
On p. 1285, at the end of footnote 8, for “footnote 22” 
read “footnote 3 on p. 1286 Similarly, on p. 1286, foot- 
note 3, read “footnote 8 on p. 1285”. Also, on the same 
page, cancel “ footnote 6 ” and substitute “ See footnote 12 
on p. 1285 

After the publication of that paper Baron v. Stael 
Holstein had the kindness (on November 3 and 29) to 
send me offprints of two papers published by him in 
the Bulletin de V Acadimie Iw/pericde des Sciences de 
St, Petersbourg, on “ Tocharisch und die Sprache I ” (1908) 

^ C. Field, The Alchemy of Happiness , p. 36. 
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and on '' Tocharisch und die Sprache II '' (1909), as well as 
a copy of the Bibliotheca Buddhiea, xii, the second part of 
which consists of his '^Bemerkungen zn den Brahmiglossen 
des Tisastvnstik Manuscripts I regret that I had no 
earlier intelligence of these scholarly efforts, especially of 
the small collection of identified words on p. 483 of the 
second paper, in order to utilize them in my own paper. 
It would seem that the form khaysa (my footnote 3 on 
p. 1285) is correct, as it occurs also in some Petrovski 
manuscript fragments, and that prahausti (footnote 5 on 
p. 1286) means, not “to take off"’, but “to put on” (a robe). 
The Buddhist monastic rule is to bare one shoulder when 
coming into the assembly or into the presence of a superior. 
Accordingly the phrase ekdmsam uttardsamgam Jcrtvd, as 
Childers’ Dictionary in effect explains, means lit. “ making 
the outer robe single-shouldered”, i.e. placing it so as to cover 
but one shoulder. Therefore the corresponding E. Turk, 
phrase ^ausve civara prahausti must mean “ placing the 
robe on a single shoulder ”, Some of the identifications in 
the collection, of course, are still doubtful, and most of 
them were first suggested by Professor Leumann in his 
contributions to JGOS., Ixi, Ixii ; but some words, as 
hada ~ day, were identified by me as early as 1901 (in 
my “Report”, Extra No. to JASB., Ixx, p. 34). Tlie 
peculiar letter which I transcribed iva (p. 1295, 4) would 
seem, after all, to signify the vowel o. In a manuscript 
fragment, e.g., to which the Baron has kindly drawn my 
attention, it appears as the initial letter of the Sanskrit 
word omdM, 

With regard to the alternative spellings l:)a.]ysa and 
Imysa (p. 1297, 11), Professor Leumann reminds me of an 
opinion communicated to me in 1908, whicli had escaped 
my memory, but which, in the present uncertain state of 
our knowledge, deserves to be mentioned. He at that 
time suggested that the subscript arc may simply indicate 
the absence of some consonant which originally closed 
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a syllable; and which need not always liave been I, as 
e.g. in teemahyau, Skt. calcmrbhih, where tceman might = 
Avestic casman. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 


Tibetan Invasion of India in *747 a.d. 

The Chinese Riddles on Ancient Indian Toponymy ” 
which Colonel Gerini, in the October number of the 
Journal (1910), restates from Professor Levi s notes, 
have been solved, satisfactorily, it seems to me, in my 
article on the ''Tibetan Invasion of India in 747 a.d/' in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1911. 

Ch'a-po-ho-lo, or rather Tu-po-ho-lo^ is the, old capital 
of Vriji, Tirhut, or Mithila, in the north-west of 
Darbhanga District. 

Ka-p'i-li River and "Country” are the Kamla River 
and " Kapila ” country of that district. 

Shim-lien and Kien-fo-wei (not Kan-t'o-ivei”) are 
the Rivers Bagmati and the " Old Gandak ” or Bur 
QandaM, to the south-east of Darbhanga. 

In that article I have also shown that this invasion was 
an achievement of Tibetan and not Chinese arms; that it 
occurred in the year 747 a.d., and not 748 a.d. as hitherto 
stated ; that King Harsha-vardhana’s death occurred not 
later than the middle or beginning of 747 A.D., and probably 
in 746 A. D., instead of 748 or " the end of 747 or beginning 
of 748 A.D.” as hitherto calculated;^ and that both the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet and the reduction of 

^ This latter is the reading suggested by Professor Parker, to whom 
T referred this Chinese form of the name of the chief city captured by 
the Tibetans, namely, ^ If ft " The first character, ’’ Pr^essor 

Parker writes, ‘^‘^is probably not as therein represented, but ^ 

as ch’a-, which means ‘ tea ' or ‘ camellia was scarcely a common word 
so early. ” 

^ The current histories, and especially the latest of all ; V. A. Smithes 
J^arlp History of India, pp. 326, etc. 
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the language of that country to writing (in the Indian 
character) were probably the result of that invasion, 

L. A. Waddell. 


Seal of the Dalai Lama 

In his interesting '‘Note on the Dalai Lama’s Seal’’ 
and his important analysis of the Tibeto-Mongol seal- 
characters, in the Journal for October (1910), Mr. A, H. 
Francke publishes a reading of the legend on this seal. 
Doubt is expressed respecting the third ''group” in the 
second column (pp. 1205-7), which, Mr. Francke states, 
" consists (probably) of a ra and a u vowel-sign, and has 
to be read m . . . The reading of the seal is therefore— 
talai blamai rri thmnka rgyal ” ; 
and this he translates — 

" Standard seal of the Dalai lama, bene 1 ” 

To me the legend reads decidedly different from this, 
both in transcript and in sense. I find that in addition 
to the obvious misreading of ru two other characters have 
been omitted, one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the sentence. 

The omitted initial character is the one wliich Mr. Francke 
in his alphabetical list terms “ the snake ornament ”, wliich 
represents the Tibetan \9. This character, however, is not 
a mere ornament. It is the recognized abbreviation of the 
word usually transcribed Om, though literally AOif. 
It appears to me to represent the first limb of the initial 
letter (A) of that word, with the liead modified for cursive 
purposes ; though it might conceivably be a cursive form 
of the superscribed or Oitf, which is somewhat ajialogous 
to the anusvdra of its Indian prototype. In any case it 
is undoubtedly regarded by the Tibetans as representing 
Om in ordinary literature. 

The other omission is the concluding syllable of the 
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sentence, naiiiely^^ which conveys a totally different 
sense from 5^716. That the letter here is clearly a 
( = Tibetan 2 : 1 ) will be evident by referring to Mr. Francke's 
Table II, p. 1212. There the basis of the seal-letter for 
w ( = Tibetan will be seen to have as in Tibetan the 
same form as a v, and in both, the addition of superscribed 
tails converts the v into w. 

The syllable read doubtfully as ru by Mr. Francke 
appears to me to be rfea, meaning ''original’' or "primary ”. 
In the key-alphabet the letter tsa has its third horizontal 
limb from the top joined to the vertical, whilst in the 
seal this is not so — this is probably owing to a mistake in 
copying the key-alphabet, as presumably in the case of tlie 
seal care would be taken to ensure that the characters were 
formed correctly. 

Thus I would read the legend on the seal as — 

Om ta4ai hla-mai rtsa-famka rgyal-va, 
which I translate — 

" Om ! The original seal of the Talai Lama, the Jina!' 

Jina, in its Tibetan form of rgyal-va, is the commonest 
of all the titles of the Dalai Lama, who is ordinarily known 
in Tibet as "The precious Jina'',OTrgyoZ-V€i Hn-po-cKc} 

It is interesting to find that my representation, based 
upon the literary evidence of the edicts I found in Lhasa, 
that the correct form of the Grand Lama's title was Talai 
and not Balai (see Journal, 1910, p. 74), is here confirmed 
by the Grand Lama's own seal. 

I feel glad that Mr. Francke has published a revised 
print of the seal, all the more so as the copy which 
I published in my Lhasa was not reproduced, as I Imd 
expressly desired, by a photomechanical process from an 
original impression of the seal which I provided ; but was 
re-drawn, and in this process suffered slight alteration ; 
whilst my footnote, in which I corrected the defects, was 


^ My Buddliimi of Tibet, pp. 228, etc. 
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iiccidentally omitted. I have now compared Mr. Francke’s 
revised copy with two originals and find it to be perfect. 

L. A. Waddell. 


Seal of the Dalai Lama 

In his most interesting “ Note on the Dalai Lama’s Seal 
and the Tibeto-Moiigolian Characters ”, which appeared in 
the last number of this Journal (p. 1205), the Rev, A. H. 
Francke observes that “Reproductions of the Dalai Lama’s 
seal are found in Waddell’s Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
p. 448, and in Walsh’s Coinage of Tibet, MASB., vol. ii, 
p. 16. No attempt to read it has as yet been made, and 
neither of the reproductions is absolutely correct, though 
Waddell’s is by far the better of the two”. I feel that 
a word of explanation is needed as regards the copy of the 
seal, which I gave in my paper referred to. That copy 
was taken from the facsimile given in Landon’s Lhasa 
(vol. i, facing p. 1). I had a smaller-size impression of 
the seal by me, but, as it was indistinct, I copied that 
given in Landon’s L/iasa, which was a larger-size seal and 
clearer. 

My reference to the seal was to suggest that certain 
meaningless characters on the coins minted in Nepal for 
currency in Tibet might be an attempt by the Nepalese 
mint to make a general imitation of the sort of characters 
on the Dalai Lama’s seal as they would appear to be if 
the lines were looked at as running horizontally, as those 
accustomed only to Indian script would naturally do, and 
not vertically, as they are meant to be. I remarked : “ The 
characters on the coin are not any of them a correct repro- 
duction of characters on the seal, which might be expected 
from workmen who did not understand what the characters 
were intended to represent, and the resemblances suggest 
that the Newar artificers took the characters as running 
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horizontally and not vertically, which is also natural ; as 
they would assume the lines to be horizontal, as in the 
Indian and Tibetan languages, with which they were 
acquainted’' (MRAS., p. 17). I may mention that I have 
since found that my suggestion that the meaningless 
characters on the Nepal minted coins might be meant for 
an imitation of those on the Dalai Lama's seal was 
incorrect, and that they are an imitation of the Arabic 
characters on the rupees of Ghiasuddin Mahmud Shah, 
who was king of Bengal from 1256 to 1537, as I have 
noted in my paper on The Coinage of Nepal ”, JRAS. 
1908, p. 687. 

I was not concerned with the characters on the seal 
itself more than to suggest a general resemblance, so did 
not compare the facsimile of the seal as given in Landon’s 
Lhasa with the small-size impression that I had or with 
that given by Waddell in Lhasa and its Mysteries, 

Tibetan seals are not stamped in wax, but in red ink on 
the paper, and consequently the lines of the characters on 
them are often indistinct. It is, no doubt, for this reason 
that the facsimile of the same seal from the Tibetan 
treaty, as given by Landon and by Waddell, do not 
coincide. 

All Interested in Tibet are greatly indebted to Dr.Francke 
for having given a correct facsimile of the seal, and having 
shown that the characters are Tibetan characters in 
a special square form, written vertically under one another 
instead of horizontally. 

E. H. Walsh. 

December 15, 1910, 


Ancient Indian Anatomical Drawings from Tibet 

With reference to the above set of drawings discovered 
in Lhasa in 1904, of which Mr. Walsh has published 
a detailed description in this Journal for 1910,pp. 1216—45, 
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I have already pointed out ^ some evidence for the Indian 
origin of the pictures. 

Another point indicating this Indian origin is that the 
stature of the average man is therein represented as l3eing 
96 tinger-hreadths. This is the identical figure recorded 
by Aryabhata 500 A.i).) as the standard height for 

a man in India. That writer states ^ — 

1 nri (or man) = 4 hasta (cubits) = 96 angivla. 
Aiigwla, literally “ finger is more correctly defined in the 
Tibetan as '' finger-6mtd^Aa 

L. A. Waddell. 


The Standard Height of an Indian Man 

Col. Waddell’s reference, in his note given above, seems 
to be to p. 1232, line 18 f. : — '' The human body of normal 
power is 96 sor-mos” The sor-mo is defined on p. 1243, 
last line, as theAvidth of a finger across the second knuckle. 
And on p. 1221, line 10 ff. from the bottom, AAm are told 
'An Jmnhiidwvpa [India] the measure of a man’s height is 
1 fathom or 4 cubits ; deformed bodies htxve only 3 1 cubits, 
measured by their own.” 

The sor-mo is the Hindu ahgida, the finger- breadth, of 
which 24 make one hasta or cubit. And the passclge on 
p. 1221 seems to be based on the Bribat-Saihhita, 68/07, 
verse 105 : — 

Ashtasataiii shannavatih 

parimanam chaturasitir=iti puihsarn 1 
uttama-sama-hinantoi = 

angula-samkhya sva-mtoena II 
The measure of the finest man is 108 angida [ = 41 
cubits], of the normal man 96 [ = 4 cubits], and of the low 
man 84 [ = 3| cubits], by (its) own measure:” i.e. by the 
own proper measure, the standard measure, of the angula, 

’ Asiiaiic Quarterly Remew, 1910, pp. 336-40. 

■■i Dr. J. P. Fleet, JRAS., 1907, p. 655. 
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As regards the expression it stands to 

reason that the measures must be taken according to an 
(mgtda or a cubit which is of a fixed standard length ; not 
according to the varying finger-breadths and cubits of 
individuals who are to be measured, as seems to be suggested 
by . the Tibetan text, or by the translation of it. 

Yerse 107 tells us that the measure should be taken at 
the age of 25 years. And Bhattotpala says, in liis 
commentary under verse 105, that it is to be made for 
a man standing upright, “ from the junction of the ground 
and the feet to the middle of the head : 'M.e. from the soles 
of his feet to the crown of his head, just as is shown in the 
drawing from Lhasa at p. 1244. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Early Use of the Buddhist Era in Burma 

I have no thesis of my own to maintain, and should not 
venture to say more on this matter if I did not hope that 
the discussion of it would elicit new facts. I merely 
entered a respectful caveat against Dr. Fleet’s conclusion, 
founded on Ceylonese evidence, which appears to be of 
a negative character for the period prior to a.d. 1165. 
It was precisely because Dr. Fleet had not distinguished 
the issues involved that I thought it necessary, for the 
sake of clearness, to do so. It is no wish of mine to 
trouble him with the details of Burmese chronology, 
which is no more my subject than his. But the issues, 
though distinct, are more or less interdependent. In 
a discussion on the origin of the Buddhist era any apparent 
use of a similar reckoning in any Buddhist country is 
anaterial evidence. JSfon constat, at present, that the 
reckoning was not invented in Burma and transported 
thence to Ceylon, modified there, and subsequently re- 
imported into Burma. (I hasten to add that I am not 
putting this forward as a proposition to be argued.) My 
JEAS. 1911. 
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point is that the Talaiiig and Burmese evidence is entitled 
to as miicli consideration as the Ceylonese. 

Dr. Fleet does not appear to take that view. From tho 
fact that no Ceylonese records have been found gi\'ing 
instances of the use of the Buddhist era (revised j-eckoiiing) 
before circo A.D. 1165, he is ready to infer that it was 
invented about that time. But when one quotes Indo- 
Chinese inscriptions bearing (or appearing to bear) against 
that conclusion, he brushes tliem aside as being proliably 
not synchronous documents, and objects to tlie arguments 
by which they are supported as being ^^hypothetical'". 
When definite evidence is wanting, the use of hypothesis 
is inevitable. Dr. Fleet’s hypothesis is that the tlirce 
inscriptions I have cited are all of some date later than 
A.D. 1170-80 (Buddhist reckoning 1713-23), although 
their sole purport is to discuss certain particular events 
and circumstances connected with a king, or Icings, 
associated with the Buddhist date 1628 or 1630. I submit 
that in the overwhelming majority of cases inscriptions, 
and especially bulky records on stone pillars, are put up 
soon after the events which they are erected to record : 
if people do not think it worth wlnde to record them at 
once, much less are they likely to do so lialf a century or 
more afterwards. Should we at this present time be 
inclined to set up inscriptions giving a full and particular 
account of the events connected with the d<?ath of Iving 
William IV? 

I submit that Dr. Fleet’s hypothesis is far iiiKjre 
improbable than mine. As two of the inscriptions do 
not mention their own dates and I am not yet prepared 
to deal in detail with the longer one, I cannot |)iit the 
case higher than that. As regards the third, I regret 
exceedingly that owing to its present dilapidated condition 
the date on which it claims to have been made is doubtful, 
and must perhaps remain so. But as Dr. Fleet has put 
cei’tain questions on it, I will do my best to answer them. 
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It is possible that the draftsman misspelt the name of the 
nakmtrct, but its initial is certainly ^ 3 /?,, not 6/i. The two 
letters bear no resemblance to one another in this script. 
The modern Takings do not use Indian names for the two 
lunar fortnights, but have terms of their own. Probably 
the Takings of the twelfth century also used these. It so 
liappens that (in the modern language) both the words in 
question end in -k. Dr. Fleet’s discussion about the Indian 
names seems, therefore, hardly in point. I have already 
given reasons why I consider it quite out of the question 
that this record could have been put up in any century 
later than the twelfth. And what other date than the 
one suggested will fit the particulars that liave been 
preserved ? In any case this Shwesandaw inscription 
relates to the same matters as the Shwezigon one. If it 
is long odds against either of them having been put up 
when those matters had ceased to be of practical interest, 
the odds against the double event are ever so much longer, 
I should imagine. 

Burmese inscriptions aire quite beyond me, and I must 
leave them to be dealt with by some one who know>s 
Burmese. But I have been at some pains to go through 
the published untranslated collections of inscriptions from 
Upper Burma and Bodawpaya’s Mandalay Inscriptions 
with a Burman, and I find several cases of the use of the 
Buddhist era apparently before A.D. 1165. Most of these 
appear to be from copies made by the order of King 
Bodawpaya. But as the originals are no longer available, 
and there seems to be no particular reason for suspecting 
that the dates have been altered, they seem to be as good 
evidence as we are likely to get. Until they have been 
critically examined, I cannot venture to say very much 
more about the use of the Buddhist reckoning in 
Burma in early times. Whether it is connected in any 
way with the Ceylonese reckoning is a further point on 
which it may be advisable for the present to suspend 


iudgment. I suspect that variations in the initial point 

of the Buddhist era are ' responsible for many of the 
discrepancies in early Burmese chronology of mrhich 
Dr. Fleet justly complains. That is another reason why,, 
in my judgment, all this evidence, Talaing and Burmese 
as well as Ceylonese, will have to be considered together 
before any final conclusions can be arrived at. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


In this Journal, 1910, pp. 474-81 and pp. 850-60, is an 
interesting discussion on ‘'The Revised Buddhist Era in 
Burma”, carried on between Dr. Fleet and Mr. Blagden, 
and the latter has asked me to intervene. Most willingly 
do I comply with his request. 

The thesis laid down by Dr. Fleet and questioned by 
Mr. Blagden is this : — That the reckoning with the initial 
point in B.c. 544 was devised in Ceylon, was put together 
in its complete form just after a.d. 1165, and was carried 
to Burma in the decade a.d. 1170-80. 

At pp. 256-7 of the Indian Antiquary, vol. xxiii, 1894, 
I have discussed about the Burmese eras and the mode of 
reckoning them. There are three eras, namely, the Era of 
Religion, which began in B.c. 544 ; the Saka Era, which 
began in a.b. 78 ; and the Chinese Era, now current, wliicii 
began in A.D. 638. The Saka Era was established in its 
own second year, after wiping out 622 (544 + 78 = 
Dodorasa) years of the Era of Religion ; and the Chinese 
Era was established after wiping out 560 (Khachhapaneha) 
years of the Saka Era. 

There appears to be strong evidence to show that th<.^ 
Era of Religion or the Nirvana Era, which, began iu 
B.c, 544, was known to the Burmans long before the 
twelfth century A.D. When they adopted the Saka as well 
as the Chinese Era, the year was reckoned in its equivalent 
of Anno Buddhse. Further, at pp. 49-50 of the Kalyani 
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Inscriptions (Rangoon edition) precise dates are given of 
three principal events: Anno Buddhse 1601, Sakkaraj 
419 = Amirnddha or Anawrata conquered Thaton ; Anno 
Buddha-, 1708, Sakkaraj 526 = Siri Saiighabodhi Parak- 
kaniahalm, king of Ceylon, reformed Buddhism ; Anno 
BuddluB 1714, Sakkaraj 532 = Mahathera Uttarajiva set 
out for Ceylon. 

In order to convert a year of Anno Buddhse into a year 
of the Christian era, we have to deduct 544 from the 
former ; and in order to turn a year of Sakkaraj into 
a year of the Christian era, we have to add 638 to the 
former. It will thus be seen that in Burma it is customary 
in all important documents to record dates in Anno Euddha 3 
as well as in Sakkaraj, the one acting as a salutary check 
on the other. 

The Myazedi inscription, which has been referred to 
in the discussion, is the earliest lithic record, as yet 
found in Burma, which is inscribed in the Burmese 
characters. It has four faces, each of which is engraved 
in a different language, namely, Burmese, Talaing, P^i, 
and an unidentified language. Mr. Blagden notes that 
there are two copies of the quadrilingual epigraph, and 
Dr. Fleet doubts its being a contemporary record because 
it states only the year of the accession of King K 3 ^anzittha, 
namely, 1628 Anno Buddhae (a.d. 1084), and omits the. 
month and day of the erection of the pagoda. As regards 
Mr. Blagden’s query, the following account will show why, 
unlike the majority of other lithic records, two copies of 
the same inscription were made. 

The stone now in the Pagan Museum appears to be the 
original. It was found at the foot of a cross-legged image 
of the Buddha which is on the north face of the Myazedi 
Pagoda. The palace of the king being situated to the 
north of the pagoda, its northern face would afford the 
nearest approach to royal worshippers. The workmanship 
of the inscription is neat and clear, and the letters are 
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finely cut. Tlie stone is hard ' and ■ is ' . closely grained. 
The letters, as compared with those on the second, are 
smaller, and on the face of the inscription recorded in Pali 
twenty letters take up a space of 12 inches. The stone is 
cubical in shape i its length, covered by letters, is 3 ft. 31 in., 

and its breadth or thickness is 1|- feet. 

The second stone, which is an exact replica of the first 
and which is now conserved on the platform of the pagoda, 
is soft in grain, and several layers have been peeled olf. 
The letters are larger in size, twenty letters on the Pali 
face covering a space of 2ft. 2 in. Its height is 4ft. Sin., 
breadth 1ft. 9 1 in., and thickness 1ft. in. It wa>s 
found close to the remains of a library which is to the 
north-east of the pagoda. 

The above circumstances explain why there are two 
exact copies of the epigraph. One, the original, was 
set up close to the image, whose construction it com- 
memorates. The second, which is a copy of tlie original 
record, was put up in the Library for safe custody. 
In the case of three or four inscriptions found at Pagan, 
duplicates have also been discovered. This fact disposes 
of the alleged unique peculiarity of the Myazedi record. 

Dr. Fleets objection may be met by saying that 
the Myazedi inscription only gives the year of the Era 
of Religion because it records a past fact, namely, the 
year of accession of King Kyanzittlia, and because that 
era was common to the four communities using the 
four scripts of the epigraph. It is not customary for 
the Burmans to incise on stones records which are not 
contemporary, or to make forgeries of lithic records, 
for the simple reason that the epigraphs declare the 
relinquishment of property and its dedication to a sacred 
purpose, and not its acquisition for a temporal or utilitarian 
purpose. 

It now remains to consider the great historical valuta 
attached to the Myazedi inscription, and how it may 
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be utilized in revising the chronology, given by Phayre 
in his History of Burma, of the reigns of the four 
kings of Pagan — Anawrata, SaAvlu, Kyanzittha, and 
Alaniigsithii. Phayre based his work on the Hman Nan 
Yazawdii or Mahaj^azawin, which was compiled in 1829 
during tlie reign of King Bagyidaw (1819-37), As these 
chronicles were compiled under Royal patronage, their 
chronology is generally accepted to be correct throughout 
Burma, althougli it does not coincide with the dates 
given in the older records, both historical and epigraphic. 
Assuming that the Mj^azedi inscription is a contemporary 
record — there are no reasons to the contrary — King 
Kyanzittha, otherwise called Sri Tribliuwanaditya- 
dliammaraj, ascended the throne in 1628 of the Era of 
Religion corresponding to A,D. 1084. He reigned for 
twenty-eight years, that is, up to a.d. 1112. The 
corresponding dates . in Sakkaraj will be 446 and 474. 
These latter figures correspond, in a remarkable degree, 
with those given in the ''Jata bon Yazawin” or the 
Chronological Tables based on the Royal horoscopes. 
As the Burrnans, in common with the Hindus, set a great 
store by astrology and lioroscopes, these tables appear 
to afford us trustworthy chronological data. Relying on 
the Myazedi inscription as Avell as these tables and the 
older records, Phayre's dates may be revised as follows : — 


Commencement of R.eign. 


Name of King. 

■ Year of 
Religion. 

A.D. 

Burmese 

Era. 

Length 
OF Reign. 

Anawrata . . 

1588 

1044 

406 

m 

Hawiii .... 

1621 

1077 

439 

7 

Kyanzittha . . 

1628 

1084 

446 

28 

Alaungsithu . . 

1656 

1112 

474 

75 


Mr. Blagden appears to mistake Alaungsithu for 
Kyanzittha in his later article. Kyanzittha’s title is 
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Sri Tiibliiiwanaditya-dhamma-raja’^ and he reigned 
from A.D. 1084 to 1112. Alaungsithii’s title is ^SSri 
Tribliiiwaiiadity a - pavarapandita-Stidhamma - raja-Maha- 
dhipati Narapati-Sitlin and be reigned from A.D. 1112 
to 1187. If the dates given above are accepted, Burmese 
chronology, so far as it relates to the four kings; will rest 
on a firmer basis, and the elucidation of Burmese history 
by the light of Talaing epigraphs, which Mr. Blagden 
has so kindly undertaken to do, will proceed more 
satisfactorily. 

Taw Sein Kg. 


Remarks on the Preceding two Notes 
It is very good of Mr. Taw Sein Ko to comply witli 
Mr. Blagden’s request to intervene between him and me. 
And it is satisfactory to learn that the Myazedi inscription is 
to be understood (whether it is or is not a contemporaneous 
record) as placing the beginning of the reign of Kyanzittha 
(not some other event in his career) in a.b. 1628 expired, 
i.e., as Mr. Taw Sein Ko tells us, in a.d. 1084 ; and tliat, 
on this basis and others, Phayre’s dates for a certain period 
of Burmese history may be revised to advantage. But it 
is difficult to see how any of the statements in the Kalyani 
inscription, which have been long known to me (as also 
have Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s notes on the Burmese eras, to 
which he alludes), throw any more light on the matter 
which lias been under discussion between M'r. Blagden and 
me. This record, framed in A.D. 1476 or ? 1479,^ presents 
a double date in telling us that Ramadhipati, the king 
in whose time it was framed, began to reign in A,n, 2002 
expired, Sakkaraj 820 ; i.e., as Mr. Taw Sein Ko has told 
us,‘^ in A.D. 1458. And in another passage'^ it gives 
another such date, a.b. 1601, Sakkaraj 419 (a.d. 1057), 

^ The dates in it run on to Sakkaraj 841, ~ a.b. 1479-80. 

- Ind. Ant, vol. 22, pp. 34, 155. ^ ihid., p. 34, note 22. 
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iis cited by Mr. Taw Sein Ko.^ But this is no con- 
temporaneous entry : the date belongs to four centuries 
before the record. And the point is, is it traceable back 
to some synchronous record, inscriptional or literary, 
actually written, in or just after a.d. 1057 ?: or was it 
arrived at, at some later time, by calculation backwards ? 
We want to know wdiich was the case, and in the former 
event exactly what its source was, before we can decide 
whether this date helps to establish the point that 
a reckoning from the death of Buddha, placing that 
event in or about B.c. 544, existed in Burma before 
A.D. 1170-80. 

That Mr. Blagdeii has no thesis of his own to maintain, 
comes somewhat as a surprise to me. However, the 
general tenor of his present note seems to be that any 
further discussion may best be postponed until certain 
definite evidence, which appears to exist, has been 
critically examined and placed on record. I should 
willingly assent to that : I did not open the discussion ; 
and it is hardly wmrth while to give any more time to 
it on the inconclusive evidence which, so far, is all that 
is before us. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Khatur or Khattar Tribe 

When reviewing the Memoirs of Jaliqmg%r{i\\iB Journal 
for 1910, p. 950) I raised a question about the identity of 
the Khatur tribe settled between Hasan Abdal and Atak, 
Memoirs, 'p, 100. Dr. Grierson has kindly pointed out to 
me that there is a Kator tribe in the Chitral Valley ; and 
lie refers me to Elliot & Dowson, Mahomedan Historians, 

^ Mr. Taw Sein Ko has cited the record as if it gives also the double 
dates ‘‘Anno Buddhae 1708, Sakkaraj 526*’ = a.d. 116i, and “Anno 
Buddhae 1714, Sakkaraj 582” = a.b. 1170. But it does not do so. 
After the date a..b. 1601, Sakkaraj 419, it says (ibid., pp. 17, 151) : 
“At 107 years after that, in Sakkaraj 526”: and:— “In the 6th year 
after that, again, in Sakkaraj 582 
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ii, 407, 409 ; iii, 401, 407, 481 ; v, 370 ; and J. Biddulpli, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh (1889), pp. 61 and 148. I also 
dnd the Kators and their country referred to in th(i 
A.^%n-i-Alibarl (Jarrett), ii, 390 and n. 8, 391, 392, 406 

(Subali Kabul). 

At tli6 tini6 ho luadc tbo Giitry above- referred to 
Jahangir was encamped at Amrolie between Hasan Abclal 
and Atak ; in other words, in the northern part of the 
present Attock district. This is, I find, the home-country 
of a numerous Mahomedan tribe, the Khattars, who have 
been settled there since the time of Mahmud of Hhazni. 
They still occupy the country from the Indus at Atak 
as far east as the western boundary of the present 
Rawalpindi district; tliat is, the very country in which 
Jahtogir was encamped and where dwelt the Kiiaturs 
of whom he speaks, Gazettee^^ of the Rawalpindi District, 
1893-4, p. 112.1 

Thus, on investigation, I come to the conclusion that 
Jahangir’s Khaturs ought not to be identified with the 
Kator tribe in the Ohitral Valley. In his 14th year 
Jahangir, on his way to Kashmir, visited Sarica/r Pakli, 
and mentions the Kator country as that sarkdr's nortlieni 
boundary (Elliot & Dowson, vi, 370). Pakli itself is Cjuite 
in the north of the Hazarah district, as shown in Biddulph’s 
map. Thus the Kator country must be still farther to 
the north, and at least 70 or 80 miles from the location 
of the Khatur tribe spoken of by Jahangir (p. 100): 
while Chitral, where there is a Kator ruling family, is 
quite 150 miles to the north-west of Atak and far outsidt^ 
the range of Jahangir’s contemplation when camped east 
of the Indus near Hasan Abdal. The Dilazak Paihrms, 
who are coupled with the Khatur in the passage under 
discussion, are still found in small numbers in the Attoede 
district. Gazetteer, p. 104. 

^ Until quite recently the Khattars have been notorious For the 
turbulence attributed to them by Jahangir. 
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There seems little or no justification for Biddulph’s 
identifying (p. 148) the Kators of Chitral with the 
Khattars, spelt by him Katar, living east of the Indus 
near Hasan Abdal. 

William Ievine. 

Novemher 1910. 


Lost MSS. of the Arabian Nights” and a 
PROJECTED Edition of that of Gall and 
In Eicliardson's Grammar of the Arabick Lctngitagc 
(London, 1776) a considerable extract is printed from 
a MS. of the Arabian Nights in the possession of 
William Jones, Esq.” It consists of Night 162 and part 
of Night 163, and covers, with a translation, pj). 200-9 
of the Grammar. There exists also a twenty-page print 
containing two extracts from the Arabian Nights, 
Nights 162 and 163 on pp. 1-4 and Nights 57-65 
(beginning) on pp. 5-20, but giving no name of editor 
or place or date of printing. It is known, however, that 
the editor was Joseph White, D.D., Laudian Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford from 1775, who died in 1814 as Canon 
of Christ Clmreli. Comparison of his first extract (The 
Story of the Barber's Fifth Brother) with the extract in 
Richardson makes it plain that his source also was the 
MS. of Sir William Jones. But as to the date of printing 
of this fragment, which was evidently a specimen of 
a pi'ojected edition, I have absolutely no information. 

So much is commonly to be found in the bibliographies 
(cf. e.g. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca Arahica, p. 487); but 
Richardson lias another reference which has not, I think, 
been hitherto noticed. On p. 181 he speaks of . . the 
celebrated tales called iilJ (sic) The Stories 

if a Thousand Nights and a Night (of which we have an 
imperfect translation of not quite one half, known by the 
title of The Arabian Nights' Entertainments) . . .” 

From this it is clear that Richardson had access to 
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a MS. which contained rather more than twice what is 
ill Galland’s translation. But what known MS. of siicli 
length was accessible in England before 17*76? The 
Wortley Montagu MS. seems to be the only possibility ; 
but it was written in 1764— 5, and passed into the hands of 
Joseph White only after the death of Edward Wortley 
Montagu in 1776. From White it passed to Jonathan 
Scott, and thence to the Bodleian in ISOfS. It is hardly 
probable, then, that it could have been known to 
Richardson before 1776. According to the Dictionary of 
National Biography (xxxviii, pp. 239 f.) Edward Wortley 
Montagu died and was buried at Padua, and his MSS. 
were not sold until 1787. 

The MS. which Richardson did know and use, and of 
which an edition was begun, as I have shown, by Joseph 
White, was that of Sir William Jones. Since then that 
MS. has vanished, and is not, as might have been expected, 
among the books of Sir William Jones in the Indian Office 
Library. Yet it was a MS. of high interest. Its text is 
clearly of the same recension as that of the Gall and and the 
Vatican MSS. But these are both very incomplete, and 
the Jones MS., if it contained more than twice as much 
as Galland, would be of unique value. My work on the 
Galland MS., of which I am preparing an edition to b(‘ 
published in the series of Arabic texts projected by 
Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, has 
convinced me that there was in the mediaeval Arabic 
world a more or less complete Thomand and One Nights, 
of which the Galland and the Vatican MSS. are only 
fragments. Later, after this complete collection liad boeii 
broken up, various attempts were made to fill out the 
number of Nights. One of these is the Wortley Montagu 
MS., and another, much more successful, is the recension 
which Zotenberg called the Egyptian recension, and 
which, though no older than the eighteenth century, has 
become the standard text of the Arabiani Nights, 
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I write, therefore, now to urge anyone who may liavi‘ 
access to iincatalogued collections of Arabic MSS., or 
collections of which the catalogues have never been 
published, to examine these carefully on the chance that 
they may contain the lost MS. of Sir William Jones. 
They should look for a MS. in which the division into 
Nights and the numbering of the Nights agrees with those 
in Galland’s translation, at least up to the Story of Sinbacl, 
which Galland interpolated. This agreement will indicate 
a MS. of the Galland recension. A further comparison 
with the text either of Richardson or White will determine 
whether it is the Jones MS. or another of the same 
recension. For there is another lost MS., that of 
Dr. Patrick Russell, wdiich also agreed with the Galland 
text. See Dr. RusselFs letter in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February, 1799, reprinted by Jonathan 
Scott as Appendix V in his sixth volume. Either of 
these two MSS. would be of the greatest value for the 
editing of the Galland MS. which I have undertaken, and 
I earnestly beg anyone who may come upon a trace of 
them to communicate his discovexy to me. 

Duncax B. Macdonald. 

Hartford, Con’n., U.S.A. 


The newly discovered Arabic Text of “Ali Baba and 
THE Forty Thieves” 

The finding of an original Arabic text of the story of 
Ali Baba is an event of considerable importance. Professor 
Macdonald is to be congratulated on his discovery of the 
Bodleian MS., as well as on the way in which he has 
edited and discussed the text, in this Journal, April, 1910, 
pp. 327-86. The story is an uncommonly interesting one 
in itself ; there has been an air of mystery about it ever 
since Galland published his translation ; it was even doubted 
whether an Arabic original of it ever existed. Now 
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fortunately, there is hardly room for fiirtlier doubt, 
Macdonakhs conclnsions, stated with due caution, will be 
generally accepted, as sound. This version of the story 
is not a translation from the French, nor from any otliei* 
Occidental language. It was composed freely in Arabic, 
as the attempt to put a popular tale into written forni, 
and is independent of Galland’s recension, though closely 
related to it. If, as is possible, the two versions were 
derived from a common tvritten ancestor, then it is certain, 
at least in the case of the text now before us, that the 
tale was reproduced from memory and with considerable 
freedom. 

It is perhaps not surprising that only these two copies 
sliould have become known thus far. The story is doubt- 
less a comparatively recent one, though wdth older affinities, 
as Macdonald has pointed out. It seems to have taken 
shape on Turkish soil, and to have been transplanted 
into Syria. The dialect in which this version is written 
contains a few forms which are characteristically Syrian ; 
the words \^:^\ (3*36, 2) and (333, 12) are certainly 
not the result of transcriptional errors, but are to be 
accepted as they stand, side by side with (366, 18) 

and other similar colloquialisms. The word < , '' some ” 

(365, 16), which is much used in the Egyptian popular 
idiom, is expressly designated in Hava's DiafAcmary as 
Egyptian in contrast with Syrian ; but in view of tlie 
other indications, our text must he regarded as giving 
evidence of its occasional use in the latter dialect also. 

The scribe of the Bodleian MS. gives his name, at the 
end, as ^ seems to me very probable 

that lie wms not only the scribe but also the author of 
this recension. This might perhaps be suggested by the 
colophon itself, which is vsomewhat unusually prominent, 
considering the nature of the text, and in the stylo of 
its long-winded rhymes resembles the main body of tJu^ 
composition. But a more cogent argument is obtained 
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from the extraordinaiy correctness of the whole MS. 
Here we have fifty-three closely printed pages of Arabic, 
and in that whole extent only a veiy few insignificant 
slips of the pen, just such as would be inevitable in 
a composition of this length when written down carefully 
by the author himself ; but which would surely be increased 
many-fold, and with the addition of errors of a more 
serious character, with every fresh transcription. Macdonald 
has emended the text in a number of places where tlie 
MS., if I am not mistaken, really gives the reading which 
the author intended. Thus, p. 340, n. 2 : The writing of 
the suffix — side by side with is common in such 
MSS. as this, and is not infrequent in old MSS. of classical 
compositions. It is by no means to be regarded as 
a mistake ; it may have been chosen here, moreover, 
because it stands at the end of the sentence. — Same page, 
n. 1 : Here, also, there can be no question of carelessness. 
This is merely an instance of the passing over of verbs 
tertim 1 into tertioB ^ , which is so common in late Arabic. 
This text contains a good many other examples of the 
same phonetic change. — p. 349, n. 2 : should have 

been left in the text. It is colloquial, and especially 
natural before . Exactly the same thing occurs on 
p. 373, and the fact is particularly to be noticed that in 
both cases the word is found, not in the author’s own 
narrative, hut in the speech of one of his characters. — 
p. 357, n. 1 : Macdonald’s emendation is a natural one, but is 
it not more probable that the vulgar adverb further,” 

was intended ? The adverb oU , again,” in 

, 346, 1, is a good parallel in this text. For the use 
of (only mentioned in Dozy) compare the following 
examples in Salhani’s Contes Arahes : 8, 1, jsh dib 
“ he could not speak further ” ; 9, 10, 

'' where shall another like thee be found ? ” ; 95, 1, lib L« 

* n ^'neither brother nor friend can give 
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thee further help See also 38, 16 ; 59, 21 ; 89, 22.~ 
p. 359, n. 3 : The two verbs are certainly to be retained as 
they stand in the MS. (so it seems to me), and not emended 
to the second person, which is not suited to the context ; 
the first person is what the sense requires. The fact that 
the manner of writing the ending is contrary to rule ought 
certainly to count for nothing in a text which swarms 
with vulgarisms, and whose author lays no great weight 
on classical orthography (on this point see further below). 
— p. 361, n. 1 : The reading of the MS., JJl (i.e. jpi 
“ I will accept ’'), is the correct one. — Same page, n. 2 : 
The text-reading is correct, and the form to be pointed 
. — p. 373, n. 4 : See the note on above. — 

p. 375, 11 . 1 : Is it possible that the ^2 is 

used here as though it were equivalent to ^2 alone ? 
If not, then Macdonald has certainly emended correctly. — 
p. 376, n. 1 : I doubt the emendation, as Macdonald 
himself does. It may seem quite unlikely that even this 
whimsical writer would employ as a quasi-synonym 
of ; still, I would rather keep it than attempt to 
substitute anything for it. — Same page, n. 2 : The reading 
of the MS. is, I think, the original one, “ nor inhabiting 
any dimlling-flace in either town or desert.’’ The rhyme 
is needed, and as for the inelegant repetition of the ivord, 
that happens again and again in this text. — p. 377, n. 4 : 
If I mistake not, this is merely the author’s own defective 
orthography for , since he permits himseli* a good 

deal of freedom in omitting the mark of the long d where 
the form is unmistakable. Thus we have for , 

340, 13, 16 ; 351, 2, and so regularly else where wherever 
the word occurs. Similarly, for , 356, 12 ; 

for , 333, 2 ; and for , 347, 9. 

In like manner the plural cujT, "implements,” is every- 
where written ill (343, 15 ; 351, 18 ; 371, 12, etc.), there 
being nowhere any possible doubt that the plural is 
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intended.^ — p. 382, n. 2 : The MS. reading is correct 

and must not be changed to { 3l%J , Translate: ^Hhe 

hrst (lit., first thing) to be punished will be thou.”— p, 384, 
n. 1 : The form should not be emended. It was 

intended to rhyme with and \^Vu!k>\ just preceding. 

The fact that it is not grammatical ” counts for nothing : 
what the author wanted w^as rhetoric. It is a precisely 
similar case when at the bottom of p. 378 we find 
(for [As^W) simply for the sake of the rhyme with 
and 

With these readings restored the MS. must certainly be 
pronounced marvellously correct. Some of the forms 
corrected by Macdonald would pretty certainly have been 
corrected by any expert copyist, and the argument seems 
to me strong tliat we have before us the handwriting of 
the author of this recension. He seems to have been 
a well-educated and well-read man, perfectly familiar, of 
course, with the ordinary forms and constructions of 
classical Arabic, but not feeling himself in the least bound 
by them in a popular narrative of this sort. Much of 
what he w^rites is in quasi high-flown style, namely, his 
own embellishment of the story, in a cheap and careless 
rhetoric, on which, though it is often long drawn out, he 
evidently spent very little effort. He felt that this sort 
of thing could not be regarded as literature^ and yet felt 
obliged to make it at least imitate literature. In the long 
passages on p. 376 f. especially, he treats his rhymed 
prose as a sort of joke. But in all the dialogue of the 
story, where the characters are represented as speaking, 
he tlirows in vulgarisms with the greatest freedom. In 

^ It has occurred to me as possible that the troublesome word 
373, 1 1 (see Macdonald’s note), is an instance of this defective orthography, 
though in that case we must suppose the accidental omission of a word 
also ; that is, the whole clause would have read : 

JRAS. 1911. 
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fact, Ms literary proceeding, -taking, into account the 
traditions by wMch he was bound, is not without a real 
resemblance to that of modern writers of popular tales. 
I can see no evidence that he prided himself on his 
i'TChb ’’ (p. 332) ; on the contrary, his frequent neglect of 
it seems to me to be deliberate rather than accidental" — it 
certainly was not due to ignorance. He omits the^ 
accusative ending, for instance, again and again, even 
where the substantive is the direct object of a iinite verb 
immediately preceding. Thus we find such phrases as 
369, 13 ; 374, 13 ; 338, 22 ; Ajy 
346, 15; 352, 21 ; 354, 13 ,; 

Ail Is . . . 'Mie found him sitting,” 356, 11 ; so 

in 1. 20 ; 336, 13 ; J|j U, 372, 

16 (contrast 368, 9); U ill 339, 

18 ; see also 379, 6 ; 381, 5, 13 ; ^ L J J1 

372, bottom (so 365, 5), cf. 373, 19; 381, 13, 
(noticed by Macdonald); the use of for 
.i, 376, 5; 377, 10; the characteristic vulgarism LlSli 

y o 

(for laiii), 352, 12 ; 357, 12 (the word occurring once in 
the speech of the girl Murjtoa, and the other time in that 
of one of the robbers) ; the phrase 

; here Macdonald should not have edited with tlie 
dotted J), etc. Beyond all question, the author of this 
recension was perfectly familiar with the classical forms 
and constructions in these and the many other similar 
cases. He dropped easily into “ bad grammar ”, as 
a modern writer might in similar circumstanca^s, simply 
because the nature of the composition required nothing 
more formal. 

The text is an interesting one throughout. It coTitaius 
numerous words and constructions which will be useful 
as further examples in the textbooks of vulgar Arabic. 
Such are for 347, 10 ; probably not 
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a lapsus calami, 2 (the phrase means wlia^ imws 
dost thou bring ? ; the verb^Jl^*/“ be suitable ” 850, 13 ; 

369 , 13 ; 382 , 15 ; the use of the adverbs oU and 
mentioned above; ''chat familiarly” (vii, stem 

instead of viii.), 361, 21 ; 364, 4 ; ^Ja, "remain silent with 
downcast eyes ” (i. stem, not iv.), 363, 9 (Macdonald, 
note, regards this as passive, but the correlation with 
makes it much more likely that it is one of the numerous 
vulgar substitutions of i. for iv.) ; used in the same 

way as 364, 9 ; 374, 12 ; the use of " basin” 

for 368, 4; 369, 14, 17 ; 373, 1 ; (if not an 

error) for ‘hso that,” 369, 17 ; U JlL, "as long as,” 
374, 1; the plural j\j^\y "times,” 374, 16 ; 375, 13 : the 
form i;JjL for 376, 13 (cf. 377, 12); "tame, 

subdue, quiet,” 383, 1 (not as remarkable as Macdonald's 
note implies ; see the verb in Dozy and Spiro) ; the plurals 
(from 334, bottom, 376, 15, and (from 

^\S)y 376, 15 ; and one or two others which have 
received mention above. 

A few comments on the text and its interpretation may 
be added. — 333, bottom : Is it not possible to emend 
the corrupt half- verse satisfactorily ? Macnaghten’s text 
(i, 141; Bombay lithograph, i, 112) gives the last word 
in the line as , i.e. "wretched, miserable,” 

which is exactly what both meter and sense demand. The 
form is not classical (the ii. stem being ordinarily used), 
and was probably employed here merely under the com- 
pulsion of the meter. This fact would suflSce to explain 
its alteration or omission in most of our texts. But 
it is just the sort of form to expect in popular verse.— 
334, 7 : The form intended is U .—341, 6 : The use of 
the article in iAbuJb is a remarkable slip of the pen. 
344, bottom : Should not the second be ?— 
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346, 2: Read and 347, 10 : The form 

intended was certainly ; see also 350, 20. — Line 16: 
Read instead of jJUJL— 352, 10; Read 
353, 19 : Read instead of (jiiisa'Jlj . — 354, 1 : The 

correct reading is, I think, , “ and he appeared 

witli her before the qadi.” The public part of the marriaov 
is what is described here ; see what immediately follows. 
In the account of the marriage of the son to Murjana, 
384, 21 f., an almost identical clause occurs, and the words 
above quoted are replaced by — 358, 10, 

and note 1: This is the verb , and has nothing 

to do with Li . Translate : until he came to a street, in 
which he walked along for a few paces/’ — Same line, read 
—Line 12 : Read • — 359, 2 : Read of courst^ 

. — 360, 4 from bottom : Instead of read - 

361, 2 from bottom : For read . — 362, 6, and note 1 : 

, in just this sense, is common in classical 
Arabic. — Line 3 from bottom : Read in place of 

— 363, 4 from bottom: .For read . 

~~364, 11 : should be . Of. 365, 11 ; 378, 16 ; 

383, bottom. — 367, 8 : Read of course .—Line 10, 

and note 3: Jl:>- , In does not mean ''for a moment”. 
This is an instance of the construction of ^jsj\ with 
of the person and of the thing. Jl,>. has here its 
ordinary meaning, “circumstance.” The robljer captain 
wished to go down to the courtyard “in order that he 
might have an understanding with his gang alx)ut a cei-tain 
circumstance”. — 370, 11 : The correct reading hero i.s not. 
ii ji , natural as that seems. Read u 'fs j-uxi , 

“ so when he drew near to the jars,” etc. — 375, 3 from 
bottom : is a mistake for jlJjl . — 378, 1 ; Read 

■ — 380, 15 : It would be better to edit , since 
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there is Bothing iinusTial in this writer’s inamier of writing 
liemza, and similar interpretations of it liaTe been 
made elsewhere in the text. — 381, 1 : The particle i has 
fallen put at the beginning of the line.— 382, 3 : Instead 
of read . See Bocthor, in Dozy, on viii : “ se 
doniier des graces en marchant, se balancer.” — 384, 5: 
Read . 

Chables 0. Torkey. 


La Fondation be Goeje 

1. Le conseil de la f ondation, n’ayant subi aucun change- 
ment, est compose comme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(president), H. T. Karsten, J. A. Sillem, M. Th. Houtsma, 
et C. van Vollenhoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de la f ondation etant reste le meine, le 
montant nominal est de 19,000 florins hollandais (39,000 
francs); en outre, an mois de Novembre, 1910, les rentes 
disponibles montaient a plus de 1,850 florins (3,700 francs). 

3. Conformenient a Favis de M. le Professeur A. A. 
Bevan et M. H. F. Amedroz, le conseil a offert a titre 
gratuit un exemplaire de la reproduction de la Hamasah 
d’al-Bulituri a un certain nombre de biblioth^ues publiques 
ou privees, de sorte que maintenant cette publication pent 
t^re consultee par ceux qui desirent en profiter pour leurs 
etudes. Les autres exemplaires ont ete mis en vente a 
200 francs par exemplaire, aux conditions des circulaires 
distribuees ; la vente se fait au profit de la fondation. 

4. La f ondation a subventionne un voyage scientifique 
<|ue M. le docteur A. J. Wensinck a fait en Angleterre. 

Xovemhre, 1910. 


First Universal Races Congress 
A Congress dealing with the general relations sub- 
sisting between West and East will be held in London 
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from July 26 to July 29, 1911. So far as possible special 
treatment will be accorded to the problem of the contact 
of European with other developed types of civilisation, 
such as the Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Turkish, and Persian. 
Tlie oi^cial Congress languages are to be English, Prencli, 
German, and Italian ; but Oriental and other languages 
will not be rigidly excluded. The papers (whicli will be 
taken as read) are to appear, collected in volume form, 
both in an all-Eiiglisli and an all-French edition, about 
a month before the Congress opens, and among the con- 
tributors -will be found eminent representatives of more 
than twenty civilisations. All schools of thought are 
liereby invited to take part in the proceedings. Resolu-^ 
Hons of a political character ivill not be submitted. 

Object of the Congress. 

To discuss, in the light of modern knowledge and tlm 
modern conscience, the general relations subsisting between 
the peoples of the West and those of the East, between 
so-called white and so-called coloui'ed peoples, with a view 
to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, the 
most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Administrative Problems of British India. By 
Joseph Chailley, Member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. Translated by Sir William Meyer, 
K.O.I.E. Macmillan, 1910. 

Monsieur Chailley has done his countrymen a rare 
service; he has presented them with an elaborate and 
impartial exposition of the problems which have to be 
faced, and if possible solved, by the English in their 
government of India. Wliat a contrast he forms to the 
globe-trotting French Cliaiiv'miste, ^y\\o must needs sneer 
at us even on his title-page, forgetting that Iiis tour, if 
it could have been made at all, would have been made 
under very different conditions smis les Anglais, In this 
English version Sir William Meyer has added to the 
services mentioned by the author in his Preface, by pre- 
serving in his translation a great deal of the clearness 
and daintiness of good French prose. 

The work is divided into two Books ; the first devoted 
to a resume of facts and a statement of the issues; the 
second to the subjects of a 'VNative Policy the mode 
of dealing with native states, and the situation in Burma, 
followed by chapters on landed property and the agri- 
culturist classes, Law, Justice, the Education Problem, and 
the share of the Indians in the administration of the 
country. Of all these ably treated subjects perhaps Burma 
and Education are those to which the author has chiefly 
devoted himself. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
criticize where everything is so fairly and so accurately 
placed before the reader. Of course, there is not much 
that is new for experienced Anglo-Indian officials to learn ; 
but it can be confidently asserted that no better book could 
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be placed in the hands of a student commencing the vStudy 
of Indian administration. It can also be strongly recoin- 
mended to any English politician desirous of arriving at 
serious, well”-grounded, and unbiassed opinions on a subject 
too often treated in a spirit of irresponsible ignorance. 

Tempted by the vastness and absorbing interest of the 
subject, it would be possible to convert this notice into 
a vehicle for setting forth the conclusions of a lifetime, 
but even if space allowed, the matter when handled honestly 
would become too polemical for these pages. I content 
myself with calling attention to one or tV'O points. 

Monsieur Chailley seems to think (p. 74) that the English 
are wrong in asserting that the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
will never combine. At all events, we see no signs at 
present of any such approach of the two classes ; in fact, 
it is all the other way, and they seem more openly liostile 
politically than they have ever been since we entered on the 
task of Indian government. Mohammedans, as our rivals 
for rule in India, would be more formidable antagonists 
than the Hindus, and we can conceive their joining a 
movement against us. But it would be on one condition 
only—that they must be the head of it. Such a concession 
of superiority would not suit the modern English-speaking 
Hindus, in the frame of mind which they have displayed 
for years past. They look on themselves as the destined 
heirs of all the ages ; they claim the country as theirs by 
right of numbers ; and are willing to accord Mohammedans 
only a very subsidiary place in the New India. 

What is said on p. 163 about the advanced Indian party 
is quite true : that they are theorists, puffed up with book 
knowledge, proud of caste, disdainful of the lower orders ; 
and drawing all their information from that very Anglo- 
Indian administration which they charge witli selfishness, 
oppression, and ignorance. Their instruments are tiie 
Press, local conferences, and the National Congress. The 
history and activities of all three of these organs are 
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succinctly but clearly set forth on pp. 166-83. Monsieur 
Chain ey considers that in spite of the narrow class views 
of its IB embers, the Congress is working for the interests 
of the masses (p. 177). We look around for these results 
and do not find them. What has the CongTess done, or 
attempted to do, for the masses ? In his next paragraph 
M. Chailley seems to disprove his own assertion. 

The author holds that England intends never to give up 
India : She rules India and intends to go on ruling it ” 
(p. 188). He believes that w^e have abandoned the earlier 
and better opinion of Elphinstone and Malcolm that our 
rule is only temporary. It is quite possible that those 
great men thus expressed themselves, but it must be 
remembered that they were speaking some eighty years 
ago. At that epoch the possibility of any such abandon- 
ment was so remote that their words were rather vague 
sentiment than an expression of deliberate intention. 
Would they repeat those words now, with the prospect 
before them of having to fix some fairly near date for 
their fulfilment ? I much doubt it. A healthy man in 
his prime will sigh and say, All flesh is grass/’ without 
that sentiment evoking any lively sense of his own 
mortality. We all admit that this world must come to 
an end, without the remotest expectation of seeing that 
dread day arrive. Elphinstone and Malcolm in the same 
way expressed a pious opinion, never dreaming of its 
liaving any practical bearing on their own conduct. 
Similarly, we may, and most of us do, admit that some 
day or other English control over India will cease; but 
we equally deny that the time has come, or can come 
before several generations have elapsed. In that case, to 
proclaim, as Monsieur Chailley thinks we ought, that -we 
are deliberately working for our ultimate exodus, at some 
period already visible to us, is merely to bring that event 
upon us without our consent, and possibly at a moment 
when chaos would result, bringing sore disaster on the 
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coTinfciy for which we have made ourselves responsible. 
Ill brief, if I read the situation aright, and if I understand 
in the least my fellow-countrymen, Labour Members and 
Socialists included, we have no intention whatever of being- 
forced out of India if we can prevent it, and mean to hold, 
on, if possible, until we leave with our own deliberate 
assent. We must either keep control or clear out of the 
country, bag and baggage. Half measures are impossible ; 
we cannot, in justice to ourselves, accept responsibility 
after we have ceased to control. 

In summing up, after a long examination (pp. 442-51), 
the question of separation between judicial and executive 
powers, the author declares that their union violates alt 
tlieoretical rules. This finding seems to be quite inadequate 
for determining tlie course we ought to pursue. No one 
seems to have called attention to tlie fact that such, 
separation was tided in Bengal and abandoned again in 1859. 
Why did the attempt fail then. ? The cliange was perhaps 
worth tiying, at any rate in Bengal. By our legislation 
of 1798 we had already abdicated our position as rulers in 
the Oriental conception of that position, and had substituted 
wliat we intended should resemble the landlordism and 
squirearchy of eighteenth century England. The detailed 
administration was left to the landlmlding classes, and 
until recently Bengal seemed the most thorouglily loyal 
and contented of our provinces, and the Bengali seemed to 
have cast in his lot entirely with us, to whom lie owes 
everything political that he possesses. During the Mutiny 
of 1857 he was as much an object of popular \’engeance as 
any European. If the separation of judicial from executi vi^ 
functions was safe anywhere, it could not bo safcjr tlian in 
Bengal. Yet, in 1859, even there the old powers of district 
olficers were restored. At the present time, wlieii we find 
Bengal undermined with sedition, how can it be wise t<) 
weaken the hand of the executive, and to make the 
Calcutta High Court more completely than ever what it 
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lias always been, the real ruler of the Bengal province. 
The practical advantages of the union of powers quite 
overweigh any theoretical arguments. 

In conclusion, a few minor points may be briefly toucluMl 
on. To the list of European ascetics given on p. 72, the 
name might be added of Captain Remington, Indian Army, 
who within the last forty years dwelt as an anchorite at 
Lucknowq and, if I recollect aright, proved his title by his 
nakedness ; sanctity and want of clothing have always 
been closely connected in the East. The note about Jesuits 
in Agra (p. 91) seems to be erroneous. When the order of 
the Jesuits was re-established about 1815 the mission of 
Agra was not restored to them. It has been since 1823, 
and is still, in charge of the Capuchin Order. I doubt if 
the present Agra Mission possesses anything beyond the 
church and other buildings at Agra. It lost the lands at 
Parel, near Bombay, long ago, in the eighteenth century. 
The remarks on p. 91 as to the ''slackness ” of all workers 
in India have an element of truth, but must not be pushed 
to an extreme. The better agriculturists, so far as my 
experience goes, are an exceedingly laborious class, not to 
be excelled anywhere. The same praise might be extended 
to the sadly overworked clerical staff in a district office. 
On p. 383 is the statement that " the Charter of 1833 for 
the first time constituted a government of India’', witli 
this note added : " Tlie Governor-General had previously 
been Governor -General of Bengal.” These statements 
having been passed by Sir W. Meyer, it is perhaps rash to 
challenge them. But they are inconsistent with ivhat is 
said, for instance, in the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(1908), ii, 482. As I understand matters, from 1773 the 
Governor-General in Council legislated for the Bengal 
Presidency alone, while he governed the whole of India. 
He governed India as much before as he did after the x\ct 
of Parliament of 1833. William Irvine. 


Aiigxist 3, 1910. 
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The Seaech after God (Beahma-mimImsa) by the 
■Inspired Saint,- Badarayana, with ^^ the Holy 
Interpretation ” (^aiva-bhashya) of the Teacher- 
in-God (^ivacharya), I^rIkantha, known also as 
Nilakantha. Madras, 1910, etc. 

Until very recently the importance of the Saiva 
theological literature was not realized in Europe, and 
even in India few students outside iJ^aiva circles liad any 
idea of its antiquity and the influence that it has had 
in moulding classical Hindu literature. Now, howevei*, 
there seems to be an awakening of interest, as a welcome 
token of which we greet the work bearing the above 
title, which is the first instalment of a translation 
Mr. V. V. Eamanan of Nilakantha s great Bhashya or 
doctrinal exposition of the Brahma-sutra, together with 
the commentary of Appaya Dikshita. Nilakantha’s work 
is admittedly one of the earliest and most authoritative 
treatises on Saiva theology. Unfortunately his date and 
literary relations are very obscure. Tradition, perhaps 
rightly, describes him as the disciple of a certain 
Svetacliarya ; but it also gives a list of twenty-seven 
mostly fabulous yogdcharyas who carried on the spiritual 
succession from the latter, and it has no really liistorical 
information on the subject. 

Mr. Eamanan himself is a devout Agamic, and his 
personal beliefs on the subject of Indian and European 
mysticism will not be generally accepted in Europe. 
But he is profoundly versed in the literature of the 
Agamas, and his translation, with the exhaustive notes 
appended to it, is very good. From his notes we extract 
for the benefit of bibliographers the following list o£ 
the twenty-eight Agamas, referring them to tlu 3 book itself 
for the names of the numerous Upagamas : — 

1. 6aiva Agamas: Kamika, Yogaja, Chintya, Karana, 
Ajita, Dipta, Sukshma, Sahasraka, Amsuman, and Suprabha 
(Suprabheda or Suprabodha). 
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2. :Eaudra . Agamas : Vijaya, Nisvasa, Svayainbimva, 
Agneya (Anala), Bhadra (Vira), Eaurava, Makuta, Yiinala, 
Cliandrahasa (Cliandrajnana), Mukhabimba (Biniba), 
Udgita (Prodgita)/ Lalita, Siddha, Santana (Santa), 
Narasiniha (Sarvokta or Sarvottara), Paramesvara., Kirana, 
Para (Paraliita or Vatula). 

L. D. Barnett. 


Beitrage zum Diwan BES Eu’bah. Von E. Geyer. 
(Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, 1910. Bandclxiii, Abliandlimg iii.) 

By the publication of this work Professor Geyer has 
completed his notes and additions to the Diwans of tlie 
three Ragaz poets al-'Aggag, az-Zafayan, and Eu’ba, 
originally edited by Ahlwardt in his Sammlnngen, The 
notes on the first two appeared in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, \o\. xxiii. With his customary thoroughness 
he has brought together all that is attributed to these 
poets in a large number of works which Ahlwardt had 
not consulted, and especially he has carefully compared 
the manuscript copies of the Diwto of Eu’ba which had 
belonged to Spitta and are now in the library at 
Strassburg. Ahlwardt had not used these manusciipts, 
and the variants found in them will elucidate many 
obscure passages in the works of a poet who studies the 
use of words not readily understood even by his own 
contemporaries. The number of variants is astonishing 
when we consider that the philologers who were interested 
in transmitting this class of poetry actually read (|i) the 
poems under the author ; among them are named aPAsma'i 
and Abu ^Amr as-Saibtoi. As Geyer points out, the Eagaz 
poetry is really a revival of an antiquated style. To make 
it interesting the poets had to have recourse to special 
means to find a hearing; al-^Aggag, Ru’ba, and several 
of their contemporaries literally stuffed their compositions 
with strange words taken from the vocabulary of the 
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Bedoums which appealed to the thirst for such things 
cimoii£‘ tlie litterateurs of the towns, but we find in other 
Ragaz poets the first attempts at humorous and grossly 
obscene poetry, two features which are scarcely to be 
found in the longer Qasidahs ; the obscene passages in the 
Higa differing in being taunts at others, while in tlie 
Ragaz of this kind we find that after the manner of 
Martial the poem is intended for a coarse joke. Abu 
Taniniam has towards the end of the Ilamasa several 
pieces of this kind, but the Ragiz Ziyad at-Tammahi 
appears to have made a speciality of it. 

It is noteworthy that the Ragaz poetry flourished 
principally in certain tribes. All three poets treated by 
Professor Ge^uu" are of the tribe Sa'd, a branch of Tamim ; 
other Ragaz poets of note of this tribe are ‘Umar b, Laga’, 
the adversary of Garir, Himyan b. Quhafa, al-Qulah li. 
Hazn, Dukain b. Raga’, and Abu Nuhaila ; the tribe of 
‘Igl lias cliief representatives in al-Aglab, Abu Maimun 
al-‘Igli, and Abu-n-Nagm, the latter a contemporary and 
adversary of al-‘Aggag; of the tribe of Asad are Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Ribl abHadlami abFaq‘asi/ 
Maidto al-Faq‘asi, Mudrik b. Hisn al-Asadi; other poets 
frequently quoted are Gandal b. al-Muthaiina at-Tuhawi, 
Miqdam b. Gassas ad-Dubairi, and Ribfi ad-Dubairi. The 
latest poet who practised this class of poetry extensively 
was al-‘Umani under Haruii ar-Rashid. After this tlie 
Ragaz falls into disuse except for descriptive hunting 
poems, and finally it is used principally for didactic poems 
on law, etc., but these rhymers abandon the same rhyme 
through the whole poem and employ couplets which 
I'hyrne with one another. The Ragaz poems of the 
classical period all abound in difficulties, and it is to be 
hoped that Professor Geyer will soon publish the text 
of what remains of al-Aglab al-Tgli and the remains 

^ Pie is quoted under any of these names in the dictionaries and 
philological works. 
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(d some of the other poets named above, and, if possible, 
also the commentaries upon the Diwans of al-'Ao‘ufuV 
and Eu’ba. 

No doubt many of the fragments collected by Geyer are, 
as he has indicated in several places, not by the poets 
to whom they are attributed. The verses in other metres 
than Ragaz are without doubt not their property. The 
fragment Ru’ba No. 176 is by al-Kalhaba, and is found in 
the Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Thorbecke, No. 2, v. 5 ; the fragment 
No. 59 found in the Diwan of al-'Aggag is by at-Tirimmrih. 

We are grateful to Professor Geyer for this further 
contribution to the understanding of the Arabic literature 
at a period when it was little influenced from outside, but 
these contributions show us how much has yet to be 
brought to light before we can see plainly before ns the 
teeming life of early Arab civilization. 

Fritz Krenkow. 


The Glory of the Shi a World. Translated and Edited 
by Major P. M. Sykes. Macmillan & Co., 1910. 

This book has appeared at an unfortunate time, for 
Persia is now in the throes of a revolution, and neither 
she nor her friends is in a mood for enjoying the light- 
hearted raillery of a successor to Haji Baba. To read this 
book to-day is like reading the tremendous adventures of 
Major Gahagan during the stress of the Indian Mutiny, 
or Charles O'Malley in these days of cattle-driving, ox- 
witnessing the Mikado after the JapancKse victories. But 
the appearance of the book at this untoward time is not 
the fault of the very clever author, for it was written 
more than two years ago. It must also be said that 
Nurullah Khto is a much more respectable character than 
his grandfather Haji Baba, and that he writes in a much 
more kindly spirit. Pie is garrulous and boastful, but he 
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is not a rascal, and his book might be translated 
Persian without much danger of offence to Persian 
susceptibilities. This is more than can be said of 
Haji Babas book, which is a satire as clever and as 
unfair as Le Sage’s Gil Bias. Surely it was a mistake 
for the Avsiatic Society of Bengal to publish the Persian 
translation of the Haji’s book for the edification of 
Orientals and Orientalists. Major Sykes’ book is written 
in a different spirit, and abounds in amusing stories. 
It also shows great knowledge of Persia and of Persian 
modes of expression, and might be taken as a sequel to 
the autobiography of Muhammad 'Ali Hazin. Only in one 
place, I think, does Ntirullah make a slip in his statements, 
and that is where he writes of the saint Shah Ni’amat 
Ullah’s travelling to India to the Court of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. From Ferishta’s History and Rieu’s Persian 
Catalogue, ii, 634, it appears that it was the saint’s 
grandchildren who visited the Deccan, and that he himself 
never went there. The mistake, however, is just such an 
one as a modern Persian versifier would be likely to make. 

Major Sykes’ book — for it is really written by him— 
professes to be the autobiography of a Persian poet, and in 
particular gives a detailed account of a visit to Mashhad, 
the glory of the Shia world. It is difficult to believe that 
so enlightened and good a prince as Al-Mamtin could have 
been so base as to poison his relative and heir-apparent 
the Imam Eeza, and in spite of the tradition we prefer not 
to credit the story. It is one that Orientals tell of nearlj’ 
every great man who died in his bed. D’PIerbelot does 
not mention it in his notice of Al-Mamun, and in his notice 
of the Imam he only says that his death was “ peutetre 
procuree par le poison What makes the story especially 
doubtful is that Al-Mamun’s father, Harun-ar- Rashid, i>s 
also said to have poisoned the seventh Imam, that is, Imam 
Reza’s fatlier. Would the son have accepted grapes from 
the son of his father’s murderer, and would he also, as 
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Ntrallah tells us, have asked to be buried in the same 
shrine as Hamn-ar-Rashid ? 

The book contains some excellent photographs ; one of 
them is of the beautiful mosque built by Gauhar Shad, the 
daughter-in-law of Timur. It is sad to think that this 
gracious lady was put to death by Abu Sahd, but it is 
a comfort to know that this bloodthirsty prince was 
himself executed by a descendant of her husband. 

H. B. 


M^moire sur les moyens propres a beteeminer en 
Egypte une renaissance bes lettres Arabes. By 
Ahmad Bey Zeki. Cairo : Imprimerie M. Roditi & 
Cie, 1910. 

This is a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, dated last 
April. The author is the second secretary of the Council 
of Ministers of the Egyptian Government and a Member 
of the Institut Egyptien. The means he advocates to carry 
out the object indicated by the title is to extend the 
collection of Arabic works in the Royal Kliedivial Library 
by supplying photographic i*eproductions of important 
books from manuscripts in other places. Thus, in the 
course of ten years or so, and at a comparatively small 
expense, all the principal works on Egypt, Arabic literature, 
and Islamic civilization would be brought together, and as 
part of the project the Imprimerie Nationale would bring 
out texts selected for printing. 

By way of showing what could be done, Ahmad Bey 
gives particulars of some fifteen books of which he has 
obtained photographic copies. Most of the originals are 
in the Libraries of Constantinople, but some appear to be 
new discoveries of his. Among the finds are the missing 
first volume of the Encyclopsedia of Ibn FadlilMh el Uinari, 
a small Encyclopsedia hitherto unknown, by one Furaifin, 
a disciple of Abu Zaid el Balkhi, and a neo-Platonic 
JBAS. 1911 . 
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fragment of a translation from a Greek original conjectured 
to he by lamblicliusd 

It is evident that the execution of the scheme suggested 
would do much for the study of Arabic literature in Cairo. 
It is not there only, however, but in every other place that 
Arabic researches are hampered by the inaccessibility of 
most necessary books. To meet the immediate need for 
the multiplication of copies, photography is the best way ; 
and among its other advantages there is the smallness of 
the cost of copies additional to the first. One may urge, 
then, that the reproductions should not be limited to Cairo, 
but that enough should be made for distribution to all the 
principal centres where Arabic is studied. It is, no doubt, 
particularly desirable to stimulate Arabic scholarship in 
Egypt itself, but this object would not be helped in the 
least by withholding facilities that might easily be given 
to other countries. On the contrary, activity abroad is 
likely to have a good effect in Egypt. A hope may be 
expressed that the Egyptian Government will give their 
approval to the project and that the necessary financial 
support will be forthcoming. 

; A. R. G. 


Shinran and his Work : Studies in Shinshu Theology. 
By Rev. Arthur Lloyd, M.A. Tokyo Kyobunkwan, 
1910. 

This little book deserves the serious consideration of all 
who are interested in Buddhism. It is perhaps wrong 
to call Shinshuism Buddhism at all — it is more properly 
Amidism, the doctrine of Jodo or the Pure Land, the 
Western Paradise of the Chinese, and of the supremacy 

^ In this category our author includes (p. 15) the life of Sultan Jaqmaci, 
by Ibn ‘Arabshah. He has apparently overlooked the MS. of this 
work contained in the British Museuna, which the late Professor Strong 
proposed to print for our Society, The first part of the work appeared 
in our Journal in 1907. 
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of Amida or Amida Nyorai or Amida Entsw. In the 
ShimJm Hyalmwa — Hundred Talks on Sliinsliu — 
a sort of eatechism recently published by Nisliimoto, we 
are told that Sakyamuni the Buddha was manifested for 
the sole purpose of introducing Anaida, who is the one 
original supreme Buddha, the crowm and glory of the last 
and highest of the three yanas, the Mahayima. So in the 
Shoshinge or religious poem of which Mr. Lloyd gives the 
Chinese text, the Japanese paraphrase, and an English 
translation, we are taught not to strive for salvation by 
the hard path pointed out by Sakyamuni, the path of 
painful works and knowledge, but solely by faith in 
Amida, who may be regarded as a Trinity in Unity, 
composed of Amitabha the Supreme ( = God), Avalokites vara 
or Kwannon (a male form), the Compassionate one. 
Mediator, Helper, Saviour ( = Jesus), and Mahasthama- 
prapta or Seishi, Wisdom ( = the Holy Ghost). The 
Buddhism of Sakyamuni is not rejected exactly, but 
rather neglected ; there is, it is true, the gate of Wisdom 
(Knowledge) leading into the paradise of Jodo, but the 
better gate is that of the Shinshuist, the Gate of Mercy 
(Piety), and to enter this latter gate the better way is not 
shodo, the practice of virtue, but the way of faith, faith in 
the Helper, Kwannon, and this way has the merit of being 
the easier one, for it has been prepared by Kwannon. 
Such is a brief and imperfect account of Amidism, which, 
to my mind, like other forms of Buddhism, may be com- 
pared to an elaborately carved shell (such as the sculptured 
coco-nut shells one sees in the East) with a surface of 
complicated chasing, but with an empty interior. 

Of Shinran himself — but his very existence is disputed — 
there are various popular hagiologies, abundantly illus- 
trated, but to none of these does the book before me 
contain any reference. They would not probably be 
recognized by Shinshuist theologians in Japan, where, and 
where alone, at the present day at least, Shinshuism 
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flourishes, comprising with Jodo more than half the 
Buddhists in Japan. It may well be popular, for it 
prescribes no ascetic observances of any kind ; in a word, 
its sphere is not the cell but the agora. Shinran Siionin 
flourished towards the end of the twelfth century, a period 
of great disturbance in Japan, and appears to have been 
an adherent rather of the Minamoto than of the Taira 
faction-mongers of that unruly time. For the rest I must 
refer to Mr. Lloyd’s book, which is founded on that of 
Mr. Nishimoto, and is an interesting and learned exposition 
of that form of Buddhism which comes nearest to the 
Protestantism of the West, and still preserves its empire 
over millions of Japanese folk. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


OUMARA DU YiSMEN, SA VIE ET SON (EUVRE. Par 

Hartwig Derenbourg, membre de rinstitui 
Yol. II. pp. 403. Paris: Leroux, 1910 (1904). 

To review the last book of a scholar whose loss is 
still fresh in our minds is a sad task. Hartwig 
Derenbourg was no one-sided specialist. His studies 
extended over every important branch of Arab literature, 
poetry, grammar, history, and epigraphy. His edition of 
Sibawaihi’s famous work on grammar is an achievement 
of enviable merit and is indispensable to every student ol: 
the Arabic language. The last twenty years of liis life 
he devoted to the study of Eastern history of the twelfth 
century, selecting two persons, distinguished by many gifts 
and fitting representatives of a great age. The one, Usama 
b. Munkid, was a warrior and politician of repute, and 
the author of an autobiography which forms an important 
source for the history of the first century of the Crusades. 
The other, the hero of the work mentioned above, excelled 
as jurisconsult, poet, litterateur, and historian. 

In his last-named capacity, Omara has been introduced 
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to English readers by Mr. H. 0. Kay’s edition and 
translation of his History of Yaman. A sketch of 
his life had previously been published in De Slane’s 
Translation of Ibn Khalliqan’s Biographical Dictionary 
(voL ii, pp. 367-72), but a fuller and critical account is 
given in an article by the late Professor Robertson 
Smith in the April number 1893 of this Journal. These 
preliminary studies were supplemented and concluded 
by H. Derenbourg. He first published, in two Arabic 
volumes, Omara’s autobiography and a selection of his 
poems and letters, together with extracts from other 
writers who dilated on his person and work, and then 
added a volume in French which epitomises the whole 
material in a narrative on Omara’s life. The attention 
which Omara received at the hand of later Arab authors 
testifies to the renown he enjoys in Arab literature. 

Much greater is the value of this publication to modern 
students, as it lifts the prose and poetic writings of so 
interesting a personality above the confines of the student 
of Arab literature, providing parallel information to that 
drawn from Usama’s autobiography alluded to above. 
Both authors lived and worked in difierent spheres of the 
Moslim world, both were in almost continual contact with 
princes and leaders of men, and a combined reading of 
their memoirs cannot fail to give as vivid a picture 
of the history of their epoch as can be gained anywhere. 
Derenbourg makes the interesting observation that his 
heroes, although they both enjoyed, at difierent times, 
the protection of Al-Malik al-Salih b. Ruzziq, the vizier 
of Cairo, never met and probably knew nothing of 
one another. More strange still, that Omara arrived at 
Cairo one year after Ustoa (who was about twenty years 
his senior) had left this place where the vicissitudes of 
life had forced him to seek refuge. 

Omara was a pure Arab by birth, and a Sunni of the 
Shafeite school by creed. It is greatly to his credit that 
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he never wavered in liis religious convictions, although lie 
lived at the Shiite court of the Fatimide rulers of Egypt, 
He was animated by strong feelings of gratitude towards 
his benefactor, the above-mentioned Ibn Euzziq, which 
found vent in numerous poems. In his autobiograpliy 
Omara tells of various attempts made by courtiers to 
convert him. His obstinate refusal, however, did not lose 
him the favour of the vizier, who greatly admired his poetry. 
Subsequently he was appointed Kadi. Omara s loyalty to 
his benefactor eventually cost him his life. When Saladin 
overthrew the Fatimide rule of Egypt, Omara, whilst 
endeavouring to ingratiate himvself to the new Sultan, 
retained a grateful remembrance of his past patron, and 
composed a feeling elegy on the dethroned dynasty. Later 
on a conspiracy against Saladin’s life was discovered. 
Omara, being rightly or wrongly suspected of having 
dealings with the conspirators, was put to death. 

The volume, with its handsome style, fluent reading, 
and attractive subject, forms a fitting termination of the 
lifework of a scholar, and leaves us with keen regret 
that so fruitful a literary career was cut short before 
its time. 

H. Hibschfeld. 


Behind the Scenes in. Peking: being Experiences 

DURING THE SlEGE OF THE LEGATIONS. By MaBT 
Hooker. With illustrations. John Murray, London. 
Price 7s. 6d net. 

Books not a few have been written and published on 
the memorable siege in Peking ; one at least was prepared 
but disappeared completely on its road out to civilization. 
This one has survived, though it is composed largely of 
letters that never went to those they were written to. 
A diary written spasmodically as the authoress terms 
it, amidst all the tragedies of this unique experience, 
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combines with the letters to give the reader a first-hand 
account of those terrible eight weeks. In this story of 
the siege, told as it occurred amidst the exploding bombs 
and the crack of the rifle fire, one gets as vivid a picture 
of what the life was at that time as it is possible to obtain : 
the anxiety, the hope deferred that made their liearts 
sick, the squeezing into tight quarters, the insupportable 
heat (the thermometer on the 1st of August at 108°), the 
picnic style of living, the semi-starvation diet, the levelling 
of all rank, the treachery of the Chinese, the innocent 
play of the children, making a game of the dread realities 
that surrounded them by playing at Boxers — all these 
and many other incidents are woven into the interesting 
narrative. But strangest of all that Christian Science 
was doing its best to try and believe the impossible and 
urging against reason that the real bullets which flew 
about were only figments of the brain ! 

The book is written in a light, easy style, and well 
illustrated with views and photographs of Sir Kobert Hart, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, Mr. Conger, Generals Chaffee, 
Gaselee, the authoress, and others. 

Mrs. Hooker is an American and, naturally enough, 
she has a pardonable amount of national pride in her 
countrymen and their deeds during those trying times 
when the best or the worst of each individual showed 
itself. 

It seems strange at a time when death was staring 
all in the face that “ exaggerated racial feelings should 
so exert themselves as to cause a possible division of 
forces'', especially as all hope of a successful defence 
consisted in union. We are told, however, that the danger 
was averted by one of her nationals who held both people 
and things together 

There are but few Americanisms, though some have 
crept in, such for instance as whipped " for beaten. We 
presume lickety split " is another. 
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There seams to be some confusion of date and circum- 
stances on p. 13 as to the great massacre of Portuguese 
in Ningpo. Does not the authoress refer to that in 1542, 
when 800 out of 1,200 were killed ? 

It is curious to note how after the city gate namevS 
given in Chinese the English word '' gate is added when 
the Chinese has it already, as ^‘Ha Ta Men Gate'’ and 
Cliien Men Gate ”, 

We are glad to see a just meed of praise to the 
missionaries and the native Christians. The former she 
describes as collectively a splendid lot of men ; of the 
latter she tells how all worked during the siege, though 
some amongst them were not accustomed to manual toil. 
The heathen, when they saw how matters were going 
to shape themselves, deserted. 

The book is furnished with an index, as all books of any 
value should be, and is tastefully bound with a figure in 
gilt of one of the redoubtable Boxers on the cover. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Historical Records of the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard. By Lieut. V. C. P. Hodson. W. Thacker & 
Co., 1910. 

Mr. Hodson’s very handsomely produced volume contains 
everything that a regimental history ought to give — the 
constitution of the corps at various periods, its war 
services, nominal rolls of the officers with their portraits 
and biographies, and full details on financial matters, 
establishment, dress, and equipment. There are seven 
coloured illustrations, besides three in half-tone, and ten 
portraits. The uniform of 1906 as seen in the frontispiece 
shows a great advance in taste on the hideous semi- 
European style of 1815 (p. 76), or even on the more 
picturesque get-up of 1884 (p. 170). 
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Contrary to the popular belief that the Body-guard is 
a merely ^Vp^'ocessionar’ corps, we find that their war 
services during some eighty years were most distinguished. 
In fact, in the eighteenth century they were the only 
cavalry the Company possessed. They served in Egypt 
in 1801-2 and volunteered for Java in 1811. In the first 
Burmese war they covered themselves with glory in 
a charge led by a Mohammedan native officer. In 1824 
they helped to suppress a Sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore : 
their last field service was in the Sonthal troubles 
of 1855. 

They were raised in 1773 by Sweny Toone, the great 
friend of Warren Hastings, of whom we hear so much 
in Miss S. 0. Grier s Letters of Warren Hastings. 
Distinguished officers have served in the corps, such as 
that Brigadier W, Mayne and the equally 

admirable Field-Marshal Sir N. Chamberlain. Among 
them also is the founder of the well-known Anglo-Indian 
family, the Angelos, who bore originally the truly 
tremendous names of Anthony Angelo Malevolti Trema- 
mondo ; and Mr. E. A. H. Blunt may glean from pp. 298 
and 299 some additional particulars about the Chevalier 
de TEtang, knight of St. Louis, for his forthcoming 
volume on Htoropean Monuments and Inscriptions in 
the United Provinces. 

A strange, one might almost say unknown, fact revealed 
by Lieut. Hodson’s labours is the existence from 1762 to 
1772 of a European Body-guard, consisting of thirty-two 
men and one officer. Just one remark more. In the 
glossary AlkhalaJc (Arabic) and Ghapkan (Hindi) are really, 
I believe, different names for the same thing, perhaps the 
alkhalak being a little the longer of the two in the skirt. 
This latter is, or was, the name usual on the Bombay side 
and in the Haidarabad Contingent. 


William Ievike. 
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The History of the Taj anD: the BuiLDiNas in : its 

' : Agra/1905. ' 

The antlior offers here a translation of Ms Urdu work 
Mv/in-vZ-asar, published in 1894 ; and although his 
English is at times erratic and occasionally, as he would 
call it, too ‘yflorar\ we accept his plea of its being his 
tiust venture in a foreign language the more readily that 
only rarely is his meaning obscure. 

First we are told all about Mumtaz Mahal, Shahjahaii, 
and their children, collected from the best authority, the 
Badshahnamak. The Mausoleum is then described with 
various details. Next we enter on. the controversy as 
to the designer, in which, as was to be expected, the 
author unhesitatingly adopts the . view of „ Mr. Havell and , 
others that no European was employed. This debateable 
question has been settled for us in trenchant fashion by 
a recent German traveller, Professor Rouleux, of Berlin, 

Eiiie Reise quer durch Indien ” : The Italian myth must 
be entirely rejected. Prom a Persian MS. the following 
most interesting particulars have been extracted . . 
Then follows a repetition of all the old details about 
Tsa Afandi and the rest. These details, mostly derived 
from the Badshahnamah, ii, 322-30, are found in M. Moin- 
ud-din’s treatise and also in Mahomed Latif s Agra, 
Historical and Descriptive, to which M. Moin-ud~din 
seems to be largely indebted. But the Professor has 
assumed as proved the very matter in dispute. , What is 
the value of the alleged manuscript, who wrote it and 
when, where is it now ? I have looked at similar works 
in the British Museum, and the principal one, passing 
under the name of Manik Chand, is unmistakably 
a production of the early nineteenth century. More 
must be found out about this MS., and the allec/ed 
original plans in the possession of 'Isa Afandi’s descendants, 
must be examined, before we can arrive at any conclusion. 

M. Moin-ud-din’s dates niust be accepted with caution ; 
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they are nearly all out by one year. The statement on 
p. 25 that the tomb of Ttimad-ud-daulah (f 1621) was 
built before Austin of Bordeaux arrived in India, cannot 
be true, as Von Poser found Austin at Agrah in 1621, and 
he probably arrived in 1616. Thevenot (p. 19) is not 
a good witness about the Taj ; he was never at Agrah, 
never nearer it than Ahmadabad (Gujarat). ''Bright 
Quarter'' (p. 55) seems a wrong rendering for Jilau- 
khanah, meaning the place where the retinue and led 
horses assembled. On p. 71 there is a bad misprint; 
40 lakhs of cZdm equal 1 lakh, not 4 lakhs of rupees; and 
Mr. Oscar Browning will hardly know himself under the 
description of pi'ofessor (p. 79, note). The book 

has some nice illustrations and gives the original text of 
all the inscriptions. The most valuable section is perhaps 
that devoted to the vanished, or fast vanishing, tombs, 
mosques, and palaces between Agrah fort and the Taj. 

William Irvine. 


A Histoky OF India. Parti: The Pbe-Musulman Period. 

By K. V. Eangaswami Aiyangar, M.A. Longmans, 

,■ . 1910.:;': .■■■, 

Mr. Aiyangar intends this work for use in the higher 
forms of secondary schools, and in my judgment it is 
admirably suited for that purpose. Indeed, it may wmll 
be retained at their side by more advanced students as 
a convenient conspectus of the subject, contained in a very 
small bulk. The appearance of the book is attractive, 
the paper and print are good, while the twenty-seven 
illustrations and eight maps are well executed. The 
English style is remarkably correct and pleasing, and 
I have come across only one obscure sentence (p 26, 11. 7 
and 8). 

The author has made excellent use of the most recent 
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results of modern research, giving also at the end of the 
book a good list of his authorities. His narrative is direct 
and simple, devoid of racial bias, and contains no rhodo- 
montade about an Indian Golden Age. I see he adopts 
the theory (p. 14) of a separate stream of Aryan immigra- 
tion over the Pamirs, through Gilgit and Chitral. This 
hypothesis is founded, I believe, on linguistic evidence 
only, and is hardly sufficiently established to find place 
in a school book. The passage on p. 140 about the date 
of the Tamil poem the Kural, coupled with the note on 
the same page, suggests the inference that the work in 
question belongs to the first century of the Christian Era, 
which would make it one of the earliest productions of 
the human mind which still survive. Adverting, however, 
to the statement in the Iinjperial Gazetteer (India), 1908, 
ii, 434, it would seem that the poem could not be earlier 
than the eighth or ninth century. Naturally, it being the 
author's home country, the South of India is given due 
prominence ; and he brings out well the great importance 
of South India in the early commerce between East and 
West, an importance which it has long lost. It is usual 
to divide India into two parts, North India (HindtivStan) 
and South India (the Dakhin). Our author subdivides 
the second of these regions into (1) Dakhin and (2) South 
India. The dynastic history of the two parts having 
moved on different lines, perhaps for the author’s purpose 
this unusual distinction was required. Mr. Aiyangar 
himself admits (p, 140) that the South Indian states so 
constantly shifted their boundaries that “ it is difficult to 
describe them correctly ’’. This difiiculty, judging by 
my own experience, has not been quite overcome. The 
position of the northern states and those in the northern 
half of the Dakhin I can visualize, and have retained 
them in my memory ; for those of South India I have 
not been able to form any such picture. Another map 
is, I think, needed, to be devoted solely to South India 
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(south of the Krishna), and s by dotted lines and 

various tinting the position and limits of each state at 
each change in its fortunes. 

William Irvine. 


Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment. By Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.L, O.IE. Murray, 1910, 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller s articles in recent monthly 
reviews have shown how well he can write ; and the 
work before us serves to confirm that estimate of his 
powers. From an intimate acquaintance, ofBcial and 
personal, with the land, he is able here to present a most 
satisfactory general view of what Sir John Eees calls 
''the Real India’', that is India outside the presidency 
towns. Every phase of the subject is adequately, if 
briefly, treated, and from the first page to the last I do 
not think there is one statement to which serious objection 
could be taken. I might pick small holes in his historical 
allusions, but after all these are but superficial things 
which do not affect the fabric of his arguments. 

Sir B, Fuller possesses the gift, denied to most ex- 
officials, of conveying accurate information in a pleasing 
unpedantic form. From time to time he mingles with 
the results of his reading a touch of personal experience, 
some anecdote which clinches an argument while adding 
to the effectiveness of the picture. No better book could 
be put into the hands of any person desiring to know 
something of India but unable to devote much time to the 
acquisition of that knowledge. The first chapter on the 
Indian Monsoon gives in sixteen pages an account of 
the phenomena which is the easiest to understand I have 
ever read, without accuracy being in any way sacrificed. 
Almost as much praise can be accorded to the x*emaining 
eighteen chapters. 

William Irvine. 
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The ' -■Suffixes ' mant- ' anD' vant ■ in SanskeiT' and 
Avestan. By Harold H. Bender, Pli.D. Baltimore, 
1910. 

Dr. Bender’s monograph is a careful study of the 
suffixes mant and vant, which are so common in Sanskrit. 
As is often the case, fuller treatment adds little to what 
has already been determined with regard to the use of 
the suffixes. They denote possession with its derivate 
significations, and the former is only from a third or 
to a fourth as common as the second. What remains 
doubtful is the question of their original relation. 
According to Dr. Bender’s final results (pp. 34, 35), in 
Indo-Iranian and Avestan mant was used where there 
was a Vj or in the last syllable of the word^ to which 
it was affixed, and in all other cases vant Avestan retains 
this use, but Vedic (by which he means the literature 
anterior to the Brahmanas) also uses mant with all the 
vowels other than a, a, and I, while in classical Sanskrit 
the vowel ^ also is followed by mant. The evidence is 
not, however, quite sufficient to establish these views : 
the preference for m after u is natural and is clear, but 
we cannot safely deduce the view that vant is original 
and mant a result of dissimilation, nor go beyond the 
clear interchange of and m in the Vedic which has been 
emphasized by Bloomfield.^ 

As is inevitable in a monograph Dr. Bender is a critic, 
and sometimes a captious one. In this case his victim is 
Whitney, who is commented upon for his treatment of the 
so-called past active participle in tavant or navant “ The 
heading of Whitney’s chapter,” Dr. Bender writes (p. 64), 
^'on this cla>ss of possess! ves, Tast Active Participle in tavant 
(or navant)’ would exclude such words as pakvavamt or 
nisiddhavant, which have as much claim to consideration 

^ Whether as final or as followed by a consonant. 

' PADS. May, 1886 ; JAOB. xxix, 290. 
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here as has and na belong to the participial 

stem and not to the suffix.” This is simply to ignore the 
fact that the heading is a mere summary explained in the 
first words of the section dealing with the matter, and that 
nisiddhavcmt is not excluded even by the heading; (for 
it is merely tavant in euphonic combination), while 
2 oakvavmit is certainly and properly excluded, since it 
is not used in the sense of a past active participle. Tlien 
Dr. Bender proceeds to criticize the view that '' clerivate 
words of this formation are found in Rig Teda, but witliout 
anything like a participial value ”, on the ground that in 
the few possessives of the type in the RV. the first element 
is clearly of npminal value (which Whitney docs not even 
implicitly deny), and that in RV. i, ISO, 7 hitavan is 
derived directly from a past passive participle and yet 
retains its participial value, Grassmann rendering it as 
'' der sein Gut versteckt hat ”. But this is merely one of 
the many cases where Grassmann is a poor guide; the 
passage runs— 

vayam hi vam jaritdrah satydh 
vipanydmahe vi panir hitdvdn | 

The sense seems clearly to be that adopted by 
Hillebrandt,^ and approved by Oldenberg," We boast 
ourselves to be your true praise-singers ; the Pani boasts 
of his hidden treasure,” where hitdvdn is simply 
a possessive, as one who possesses hita (deposited 
treasure)”; and Pischety who took it as wohlwollend ”, 
evidently also felt it as a possessive pure and simple. 
Such cases show how a past active participle developed 
itself, and are instructive in that light, but to treat them 
as past participles is quite misleading, and Whitney’s 

^ Vediscke Mythologie, i, 87. 

3 In his Rgveda-Noten, ad loc. See also Geldner, Vedische StiidieR, 
i, 138. Griffith seems to take , it as a passive participle from M, 
“abandon.” 

3 GGA. 1890, p. 537. 
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dictnm is certainly correct ; at any rate, if it is to be 
impugned it must be on more substantial grounds than 
a mere citation of a rendering by Grassmann. 

One or two smaller points may be noticed. Dr. Bender 
has evidently overlooked the literature ^ as to the words 
parasvant and parasvant, in which he sees apparently the 
suffix Nor is it very satisfactory to treat the 

suffixes as having a majorative or pejorative value/^ or 
to divide these two significations into two categories 
separated from each other by eight other categories. As 
Dr. Bender’s own example, the English (or American) 
slang expression '' having a head ”, might have reminded 
him, it is not the suffix which has the majorative or the 
pejorative value : kesavant means '^having hair”; now 
if one says of a man that he is hairy, it denotes that 
he has much or long hair, but it is not the suffix which 
adds the sense : dkdravant means well-formed ”, just as 
''shapely” has that sense and for the same reason : a word 
in itself by formation of neutral meaning applied to any 
object takes a sense from that application. So with tlie 
-pejorative jilivdvant as "greedy ”, or perhaps as "of evil 
speech ” (cf. the English " she has a tongue ”). 

On the other hand, the clear case of rdjanvcmt, " having 
a good king,” and rdjavant, " having a bad king,” shows 
very obviously how much the use depends on the context, 
not upon the suffix. Agamavant and cankramdvcmt can 
hardly be deemed examples of pejorative sense ; dgama in 
itself has the pejorative sense when used independently, 
and the intensive cankram already has the sense of 
"more slowly or crookedly”. 

A. Bebriebale Keith. 

^ Sqq mj Aitareya Ara7iyaka^ p. S77, n. 1. 

^ Seepp. 67 (§10), 72 {§ 19). 
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Das ^ANTisATAKA, MIT Einleitung, kritischem Ai>parat, 
IJbersetzung, und Anmerkungen, herauso-oo-eben 
von KaVRL SCHONFELD. Leipzig, 1910. 

Dr. Sclionf eld’s edition and translation of the 
sataka is an excellent piece of work, and presents in an 
acceptable form a very complete account of that century 
of stanzas on Santi which has so often been printed in 
India, but of which no really critical text has hitherto 
appeared, except in so far as Bohtlingk, in the second 
edition of his IndiscJie Sprilche, included 111 verses, and 
in many cases greatly improved the text. 

Dr. Schonfeld deals in tlie introduction satisfactorily 
with the question of the origin of the SdntimtaJcci, and if 
his conclusion is not novel it is well to have the evidence 
collected, even if mucli of it is hardly of any cogency. 
The Sdntimtaka is clearly in great measure a compilation ; 
it owes some twenty-two stanzas to Bhartrhari, and there 
can be no legitimate doubt that this is a mere case of 
borrowing. Sometimes, indeed, the changes of the text in 
tlie Sdntimtaka point directly to deliberate alteration ; 
thus in i, 12 ydcndswny am replaces Afmsa 8 iwy am, and 
thus accords with the rest of the Sataka, wliich is fre- 
quently concerned with ydcnci, but not with ahimsd. 
How far the remainder of the text is genuinely the 
product of one hand cannot yet be decided. Dr. Schonfeld 
is inclined to believe tliat the compiler himself produced 
some considerable part of the verses, as did Sarngadhara 
and other producers of anthologies. To deny this is 
impossible, but there is no very good ground for accepting 
the view. 

The date of the compilation is quite uncertain ; it is 
evidently known to the SaduJctikarndmrta of Sridharadasa, 
which is said to have been written in A.D. 1205,^ and it is 
posterior to Bhartrhari’s Patakas, though the date of those 

^ See Mitra, Notices, iii, 139 seq. ; Weber, Indian Literature, p. 210, 
JE-AS. 1911. H 
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Satahas as handed down is not absolutely certain. Biit 
in all probability the book belongs rather to the period 
immediately before the than to au 

earlier epoch. 

The name of the author is uncertain ; in i, 2 and in 
a doubtful verse (11) he calls himself according to what 
seems the best reading, Silhana or Silhanamisra ; in 
a commentary he appears as Silhanacaiya, and in the 
SachvMiktmimnrta he is styled Silhana of Kasmir. 
Piscliel was inclined to see in him Bilhana, the author 
of the (about xi.D. 1085), the 

OmiHsivratcqxmccisika, and the drama Karnammdari ; 
and there is a certain amount of support of this view 
in the fact that, as Aufrecht^ has pointed out, the name 
Bilhana is variously read as Silhana and Cilhana, while 
one verse attributed to Bilhana is found in the Saiitisataka, 
at any rate in some versions. The evidence is clearly 
inadequate to establish any result. Dr. Schonfeld points 
out tliat Bilhana in his reputed works is not a compiler 
or borrower as in the 8ataka, and that the complaints of 
poverty and attacks on erotic poetry contained in the 
Sataica are hardly consistent with his prosperity as seen 
in the Vikramankadevacarita and his eroticism as seei:! 
in the Gaurlsibratapancafikd. These arguments are in 
themselves by no means conclusive, as the Pataka might 
well represent the reflections of one tired -of mundane 
pleasures, but in the absence of any real reason for the 
attribution of the Sataka to Bilhana the authorship 
cannot fairly be ascribed to him. It is much more 
doubtful if Silhana is a real name ; it is far from beinv 
well authenticated, and it may be a corruption. Nor can 
we follow Dr. Schonfeld in his interesting attempt to 
make him into a real figure, a Pandit from Kasmir, who 
lived in Bengal (whence come nearly all the MSS. of the 
Sataka), a Visnuite with Vedanta tendencies, for the 
^ Bodleian Oodalogne^ p. 124. 
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stanzas cannot with any certainty be attributed to his 
authorship. In one case, indeed. Dr. Schdnfeld seems 
to allow his rendering of the text to be adversely affected 
by the desire to attribute Visnuism to his author ; in i, 27 
Bohtlingk sees in ka 2 ^alam a reference to the skull carried 
by ascetics, but Dr. Schonfeld rejects this, as the practice 
is ill his view confined to Sivaites (a somewhat doubtful 
assertion), and therefore should not be read into a Yisnuite 
poem; but this is to forget the remarkable catholicity 
even of Visnuites, and in hi, 12 the reading Siva Siva- 
is clearly to be preferred to Harihara, showing that the 
collection cannot be treated — whether it is by one or 
more hands — as being purely Visnuite. 

The text of the Satakas presents many interesting 
problems ; it differs greatly in the various MSS., and the 
citations in other works also possess considerable variations. 
On the whole Dr. Schonfeld is wise in siiiq^ly seeking to 
restore the best available text from the Sataka MSS. 
themselves, and both in arrangement of stanzas and in 
his decision as to the authenticity of the doubtful stanzas 
his judgment seems sound. Here and there, of course, 
differences of opinion are inevitable, but on the whole 
Dr. Schonf eld’s judgment is sound and cautious. In iii, 18 
his GOiTeotiou phanamani tor phalamani is probably sound ; 
similarly, in the KamUaki Upaniaad ^ the version of 
Sahkarananda reads for phalahaatah the curious pjkana- 
kastdh, which must be a mere blunder, for p>houna cannot 
mean “ ornament I am more doubtful about the 
emendation samdrjaoie in v. 8 of the apocryphal verses : 
the MSS. have duJikhadikamdrjane, and I am not certain 
that Bohtlingk ’s dtUikJiddikamajjane is not more probable; 
the expression is in either case, it may be said, not a very 
happy one ; majjane is good, but duhkhadika is weak, 
while on the other hand samdrjane is not elsewhere 
well authenticated nor very easy. 

^ i, 4 ; see my Sdnkhdt/ana Aranyaha^ p. 19, n. 1. 
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In i, 27 tlie author takes j/at mtmlnmn 

as denoting “ prescribed for sages”, and he compares 
Mann iii, 24 : , ' 

catiiro hralimanasyadyaTh prasastmi lmvayo vichili \ 
But the cases are hardly parallel ; it is at least as easy in 
this case to take the genitive as denoting the authority by 
which the rule is promulgated, while in the passage from 
Manu the genitive ds really a- possessive predicative 
genitive, and does not depend on prasastcm ; the real 
sense is, “sages know that it is laid down that the first 
four are for the Brahmin.” Nor do I follow the criticism 
of iv, 17, as exhibiting a difficult use of the future wdtli 
the perfect participle as equivalent to a fiiture, wdiich is 
supported by a reference to Whitney s Sanskrit Gramonar} 
The form is kadciitat samptirnam . . . hhavisyati, which 
with a past participle, not a perfect, is quite in order 
and normal: “when will it be complete ” Again, while 
Dr. Schonfeld recognizes that the Dvandva ga/iirara^^ard 
ofiends against the rule aljpdctaram m PFwiini,‘^he does not 
note tliat it offends much more seriously in retaining the 
feminine ending.^ Nor is it quite fair to call ay am in iv, 9 
(sat yam sumir ay am) a mere verse filler, or to doubt its 
accuracy ; not only is it in all the MSS. and editions, but 
it has a distinct deictic force, and is far from being otiose 
or spoiling, as verse fillers do, a verse otherwise good. 

It need only be added that the ^dntimtaka, if clearly 
inferior to the Vairdgyasataka of Bhartrhari, is still of 
substantial poetic merit, and that Dr. Schonfekrs German 
version is clear and satisfactory, 

A, Berriedale Keith. 

^ 2iul ed., § 1075ri, a section which really relates to perfect participles ; 
Whitney ignores the usage with a past participle passive, no doubt 
because syntactically it is nob in any way worth notice, being equivalent 
to a mere adjective plus a verb. 

“ ii, 2, 34. 

See Wackernagel, AUindkehe Grammatilc, ii, 2, 165. For shmdJia- 
.v/msi, clearly a locative of a neuter Dvandva, in iv, 18, see ibid. 104. 
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Die WUEZELH .,DER SaGE/ VOM HEILIGEN : GRx\.L. By 
Leopold VON ScHROEDER. Wien, 1910, 

This is a most interesting study of the antecedents 
of the legend of the grail and an effort to find the 
origin of the conception in pre-Christian ideas. It must 
at once be conceded that so far as the general principle 
is concerned the correctness of the theory can hardly hv^. 
gainsaid : that the legend of the grail is purely Christian 
is not in itself probable, and it is far from being supported 
by the available evidence ; much of the legend is plainly 
taken over from an older tradition. 

It is, however, a more doubtful matter when Professor 
von Schroeder seeks to find the prototype of the grail in 
the Rgveda. The grail is a magic dish which ever fills 
itself and has to be won by a spell from, its guardian, and 
its winning involves the restoration of prosj)erity to the 
land wherein it is. These characteristic features von 
Schroeder sees as paralleled by the Vedic conceptions of 
the sun as an odanct or as a earn which confers all 
desires, and of the moon as Soma, which eaten by the 
gods yet never fails to supply sustenance ; Soma is 
guarded by the Gandharva or Gandharvas, in whom he 
finds the prototype of Lohengrin, reminding us of the 
connexion between Gandharvas and Apsarases, “ swan 
maidens” as they appear in the tale of Puriiravas and 
UrvasJ. The spell is illustrated by the Vedic riddles, and 
the prosperity which follows the finding is none other 
than the breaking up of the drought by the rain which 
falls as the result of the Soma sacrifice. Moreover, the 
fact that the grail is found among the departed dead is 
meaningless in the Christian tradition, but not when it is 
realized that the dead in the Veda live in the sun or moon^ 
and the tradition of purity and simplicity in the discoverer 
of the grail is paralleled in the story of Rsya^rhga. 

It may at once be said that much of this is of interest 
and importance : the importance, however, is that of parallel 
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religious conceptions rather than that of a real prototype 
of the grail legend. It is, for example, by no means 
improbable that the record of the afflictions of the land 
of the guardian of the grail and their dispersal by its 
discovery is a new and altered form of the older legends 
of the driving away of drought by a rain spell seen in 
the Rsyasrnga legend, and the purity of Rsyasrnga is 
a simpler prototype of the purity of the seekers of the 
grail, which varies of course with the conception of the 
mediaeval and modern poet. The spell also can be 
illustrated by the Vedic riddles, and von Schroeder does 
not claim to explain fully the real character of such spells. 
But the connexion of Lohengrin and the grail, and with it 
the identification of Lohengrin and the Gandharva who 
guards the Soma, is very doubtful : Lohengrin is not 
found in the grail saga as told by Crestien de Troyes ; 
it does occur in the version of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
and apparently he claims to have followed a Proven5al, 
Kyot, but some doubt is thrown upon the existence of 
this Kyot by the fact that he cannot be traced in any 
other source, and such authorities as Birch-Hirschfeld and 
Heinzel consider that he is a pure invention of Wolfram’s, 
and that the Lohengrin legend was originally in no 
connexion with the grail saga at all. In any case, the 
parallelism with the Gandharva is by no means adequately 
made out. The Gandharva is not an Apsaras ; von 
Schroeder himself thinks he is a representation of the 
horde of the souls of the de^, as indicated in the 
Assalayctna Sutta} and his connexion with the Apsarases 
is not sufficient to make up for this difference. 

More important is the question whether eitlier the sun 
or the moon is the prototype of the grail and of the 
popular tales of the dish which never fails or the mill 

1 Von Schroeder curiously ignores Windisch^s elaborate discussion of 
this topic in Buddha's Geburt ; see above, JRAS. 1910, pp. 213 seq. 

- This sort of dish is found in the Mahahharata, in, 3, 73 seq. 
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which continually grinds, a version which von Schroedor 
is no doubt right in holding to be merely a variant of the 
more simple dish motive. There are other forms of the 
same conception, and the normal Indian one is of eoiirst/. 
the wish-cow, but in all von Schroeder (p. 20) sees tlie sun, 
or, as indicated elsewhere, the moon, from wliich perhap.s 
the sun, which does not wax or wane, borrowed its 
character as an object of consumption which replenishes 
itself. It is, however, precise^ this identification whicii 
is the least plausible. The Icamadiih has been traced to 
the bountiful clouds/ and this conception may have played 
its part in the result, but there must also be borne in 
mind the fact of the importance of the cow in itself to 
Indian agriculturists and pastoralists, and the conception 
therefore needs not any attribution to the sun. The 
evidence of the connexion of the sun with a dish which 
never fails is very unsatisfactory. It is perfectly true 
that in the ritual the sun is sometimes represented by 
a dish : in the Pravargya, as Oldenberg'^ and Hillebrandt ** 
liave shown, the dish called Mahavira, filled with hot 
milk, represents the sun, but there is nothing liere about 
a self-filling dish, and the self-filling dish (pithara) whicli 
Yudhisthira in the Mahdbhdrata receives from Vivasvant 
cannot be held to prove anything for the Veda. Again, 
the odana vistdrin of an Athar van hymn‘d is a symbol 
of the sun ; but the fact that the cooking of that odana 
is said elsewhere ^ to secure to the cook prosperity, union 
with gods, and fellowship with the Gandharvas, is totally 
inadequate to show that the sun was deemed a self-filling 
dish, and yet if this cannot be shown the essence of von 
Schroeclers argument disappears. Further, it is very 
doubtful if the identification of the odana with the sun 

^ Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology-^ p. 150. 

^ Jieligion des Veda, pp. 448, 449. 

Vedische Mytholoyie, i, 299 ; ii, 217 seq. 

^ xi, 3. See Whitney, Translation of the Atharvaveda, p. 625. 

^ viii, 66. 6 ; cf. 58. 14 ; i, 6L 7. 
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is more than priestly speculation : von Scliroeder t}-(3ats 
it as if it represented a popular conception of tlie sun, hot 
for that there is no hint at all ; the Atliarvan liymn 
where it represents the sun is clearly priestly (the practic(‘ 
of calling the whole Atharvan more popular tlian tlu^ 
Rrjveda is simply unwise), and we get no further than 
we are carried by the Pravargya rite, for the passag^es of 
the Rgvecla,^ in which von Scliroeder sees a reference 
to the sun as an oclana whicli Indra rescues from the 
Gandharva who guards it, are merely references to 
a cooked mess, and the interpretation of it as the sun is 
(juite needless and most improbable.- Nor is it at all 
strengthened by the fact that Pusan is called IxdvcunhhCul 
in ridicule.''* It is hard to follow von Schroeder’s argument 
(pp. 25, 26) that this conception is natural if the sun were 
regarded as a warm mess, and that one of the sun-gods 
must have been an eater of mush. 

The moon, indeed, is more plausible a prototype, but 
again it is liardly satisfactory, for its connexion witli 
Soma^ is not a precise parallel to the grail. That the 
moon had a potent influence over plant life and that it 
was identified by the priests with Soma because inter alia 
of its swelling is certain, but there is no adequate trace 
in Vedic or classical literature of tlie moon as a dish 
which satisfies all desires. Tlie conception of such a dish 
may have some mythological explanation ; but such an 
explanation seems needless, and at any rate the moon or 
sun explanation must be ranked with the less plausible 
theories of comparative mythology, 

A. BerriedxVLE Keith. 

^ viii, 60, 6 ; ef. 58, 14; i, 61, 7. 

- See also Macdonell, JRAS. xxvii, 166 seq, 

'' RY. vi, 56, 1 ; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 35. 

Von Schroeder insists on this as primitive, accepting Hiliebrandt\s 
vioAv of the original identity of Soma and the moon, which he thinks he 
has successfully upheld against Oldenberg. This, however, is most 
improbable, and needs further support ; ef. Macdonell, p. 113 ; Whitney, 
JAGS, xvi, p. c. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October, November, December, 1910.) 


I.— General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

November 8, 1910. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Nawab Framurz Jung Bahadur. 

Mr. Hirachand L. Jhaveri. 

Mrs. Alicia Simpson. 

Professor V. Ah Sovani. 

Mrs. E. M. Wolker. 

Twenty-two nominations were announced for election at 
the next General Meeting. 

The Rev. J. J. Johnson read a paper entitled ''Notes on 
Two Schools of the Vedanta (Vallabhiya and Naimbarka)”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Grierson, Mr. Thomas, 
and Professor Barnett took part. 


December 13, 1910. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. H. M. Anthony. 

Babu Ras Bihari Baneijea. 

Mr. Warren Dela Bere Barnes, 

Rev. W. W. Cochrane. 

Rai Bahadur Priya Lai Ganguly. 

Mr. S. C. Ghatak, M.A. 

Mr. L. K. Ananta Krishna Iyer. 

Mr. Then Cheng Kong. 

Pandit T. K. Laddu. 

Mr. Shyam Lai, M.A. 

Rev. Dr. J. Arbuthnot Nairn, 

Mr. Hakim Habibur Rahman. 
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Mr. E. T. Eiclimond. 

Kev. Alexander Eobertson. 

Pandit 0. N. Ananta Eamaiya Sasfcri. 

Eev. Father A. M. Tabard. 

Surgeon W. Perceval Yetts, E.N. 

Ahmed Zeki Bey. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Khan. 

Mr. W. A. Graham. 

Mr. Harry G. Hillas. 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru. 

Four nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. H. W. Codrington read a paper on the Kandyan 
Constitution. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. F. H. M. Corbet 
and Mr. Fleet took part. 

II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift rer deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
Bel. LXIY, Heft hi. 

Eescher (0.), Mitteilungen aus Stambuler Bibliotheken. 
Goldziher (L). SchPitisches. 

Keith (A. B.). The Origin of the Indian Drama. 

Francke (A. IT.). Die Geschichte der Dogra-Krieges. 

Ein Siegil in tibeto-mongolisclier Schrift von Bhutan. 

Noldeke (Th.). Zum Buch der Gesetze der Ltoder. 
Wensinck (A. J.). Qejama und Benai Qejama in der 
alteren Syrischen Literatur. 

Bork (F.). Das Alter der altpersischen Keilschrift. 

II. Eivista begli Sttjdi Orxentali, Vol. Ill, Ease. ii. 
Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le Gnosticisme Musulman. 
Campani (E.). II Kitab al Farghani nel testo arabo 
e nelle versioni. 

Griffini (E.). Lista dei MSS. arabi, nuovo fondo della 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano. 
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III. YieniYa OiuENTAE Journal. Yol/ XX Xos, iPm. 
Eartholomao (C.). Zuiii Lautwert der awestischei) Yokal- 
zeichen. 

Aptowitzer (V.). Die Rechtsbiicher der syrisdieii Patii- 
arclien iind ihre Qnellen. 

Frankc (R. 0.), Die Gathas des Yinayapitaka iiiid ihre 
Parallelen. 

lY. Journal of the Siam Society. YoL YII, Pfc. i. 
Ravenswaay (L. F. van). Translation of van Yliet’s 
Description of Siam. 

Y. Tamilian Antiquary, Xo. vi. 

(1) Pura-porul Venba Malai, and selections translated from. 

(2) Pura Nanuru. 

Xo. vii. 

Subramaniya Miiduliar (V. P.). Critical Review of the 
Story of the Ramayana and an Account of South. 
Indian Castes. 

Pillai (P. V. Nanu). The Ramayana. An Historical Study. 
Naidu (C. T.). The Ramayana. The Geography and 
Ethnology of tlie Poem. 

Pillai (P. Ponnambulam). The Morality of the Ramayana. 
Aiyengar (M. R.). Yalmiki and South India (in Tamil). 

YI. SlDDHANTA DlPIKA. Yol. XI, Xo. i. 
Gopinatha Rao (T. A.). The Chikurii Grant. 

Pichchu Aiyar (C. Y.). Sankaracliarya and the Date of 
his Birth. 

Xos. ii-iii. 

Barnett (L. D.). The Saiva Siddhanta. 

Ramasvami Chettiyar (S. R. M. M.). The Tamil Language. 

YII. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Yol. XL. 1910. 

Crooke (W.). Rajputs and Mahrattas. 

Tucker (A. Winifred) and Myers (C. S.). Contribution to 
the Anthropology of the Sudan. 

O’Sullivan (Capt. H.). Dinka Laws and Customs. 
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SeligMxiann (C. G.). A Neolithic Site in the Anglo- 
Eg^T'ptian Sudan. 

MacMichael (H. A.). The Kababish : Remarks on tlie 
Ethnology of a Sudan Arab Tribe. 

YIII. Mitteiltjngen bks SimiNAiis run Ouientalisctie Si’eaciikn. 

Eerlin. Yol. XIII. 

Laufer (B.). Christian Art in China. 

Hartmann (M.). Chinesisch-Arabische Glossen. 

Fraiike (0.). Zur Frage der Einflihrung des Buddhismiis 
in China. 

Hell (Oberleutnant). Idiomatiselie Schriftzeichen in Japan. 

Mittwoch (E.). Abessinische Kinderspiele, Amharisclie 
Texte. 

IX. T‘ouxXg Pao. Yol. XT, X^o. hi. 

Cordier (H.). La politique coloniale de la France au 
debut du Second Empire. 

Saussure (L. de). Lcs origines de rastronomie chinoises. 

Maspero (G.). Le Royaume de Champa. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


DONALD WILLIAM FEEGUSON, M.R.A.S. 

When Donald Ferguson passed away on June 29 last, 
under sad circumstances, I personally lost a friend to whom 
I could always turn in confidence for light on obscure 
points of Oriental knowledge requiring acquaintance with 
the languages and literature of the European nations 
connected witli the East. For, besides his knowledge of 
Sinhalese and Tamil, he was well versed in French, German, 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

His tastes were all literary, and thougli educated as 
a medical man he spent the greater part of his life in 
connexion with the Ceylon Observer, with wJiicli liis 
family have had an honourable connexion for about 
seventy years. Indeed, it is hard to dissociate that 
well-known paper from the name of Ferguson. Donald 
Ferguson’s father, A. M. Ferguson, C.M.G., was connected 
with it as chief proprietor and editor from 1837 to 1892, 
the date of his death in the island. The subject of this 
notice was co-proprietor and co-editor with his father for 
many years till ill-health drove him from Ceylon in 1893. 
The present editor, John Ferguson, C.M.G., nephew and 
cousin of those just mentioned, is still occupying that 
position after nearly fifty years of residence in the 
country. 

Donald Ferguson was born at Colombo on October 8, 
1853, and died at Croydon on June 29, 1910. Since 
1893 he spent his retirement in studying and illustrating 
works connected with the history of Ceylon, and also 
greatly in helping others who were engaged in Oriental 
studies. 
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The following is a list of his works extracted from 
British Mnseiim Catalogue 

1. Translation of E. W. At Kuhn’s Earliest Ary cm Element in 

the Sinhalese Voccibulanj. 1885. 

2. Enlargement of William Ferguson’s List of Writers on- 

Ceylon. 1886. 

8. Translation of Daalman’s Belgian Physician' s Notes on 
Ceylon. ? 1888. 

4. Captain Joao Eibeiro : his Work on Ceylon and the 

French translation thereof by Abbe Le Grand.” Journ. 
Ceylon Branch EAS. ? 1888. 

5. Translation of Eibeiro’s Aceoimt of the Siege of Colombo 

inl655~5G. 1891. 

6. The Beverend Philippus Balclceus and his Work on Ceylon. 

Colombo, 1895. 

7. Captain Robert Knox : the tiventy years' captive in 

Ceylon: Contributions towards a biography. Privately 
printed, 1896. 

8. Edition of Eobert Knox’s Sinhalese Vocabidary. 1897. 

9. Eiiiiioici oiih.Q Travels of Peclro Teixeira. 1902. 

10. Edition, Portuguese and English, of Vieyra and Calvo’s 

Letters from Portugiiese Captives in Canton in 15 8i 
and 1586. 1902. 

11. “ Correspondence between Eaja Sinha II and the Dutch in 

1645-1660.” Journ. Ceylon Branch EAS., 1904. 

12. Cartas de Baja Singa II, Bei cle Candia, aos Hollamdases, 

1636-60, publicadas por D. Ferguson. 1907. 

13. ^'Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 1506.” Journ. 

Ceylon Branch EAS., 1908. 

14. Translation and edition Barros and de Coutos’ History 

of Ceylon from the earliest times to 1600 a,d, Journ. 
Ceylon Branch EAS., 1909. 

E. C. Temple. 


ALEXANDEE EOGEES 

The Society has lost a well-known and respected member 
in the person of Mr. Alexander Rogers, who died on the 
27th of November in his 86th year. Educated finally at 


ALEXANDER ROGERS 


27i 


Haileybury, lie joined tlie Indian Civil Service, in the 
Bombay Presidency, in 1845. Electing for the executive 
branch, lie served in the Northern Division, and rose to 
be Collector and Magistrate in 1860, and Revenue and 
Police Commissioner in 1865. He was appointed a Member 
of Council in 1872, and he retired in 1879. He was the 
author of a History of the Land Revenue Settlement of 
Bombay, and of translations of three modern Persian 
plays and of Yusuf and Zuleiha, and lie edited the 
Bostan of Sadi. 




ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Abhidhammattha-Sangaha. Compendium of Philosopliy. Trans- 
lated by Shwe Zan Aung, revised and edited by Mrs. libys 
Davids. 8vo. London^ From the Editw. 

Abmad Abdul Aziz. Asif-ul-Lugbat. VoLiii. 8vo. Smdaralad^ 
A.H. 1328. From the India Office, 

Aiyangar, X. Y. R. History of India. Part i. 8vo. Xowdo/L 1910. 

From the Fnblisher, 

Al-Ghazzali. The Alchemy of Happiness. Translated by C. Field. 
Eondon^ 1910. From the Fulluher, 

Armhruster, C. H. Initia Amharica. Part ii. 8vo. Camhridge^ 
1910. From the Syndics of the Camlridge University Press, 

Aryabhat. Mahasiddhanta. Edited by Professor Sudliakara 
Dvivedi. 8vo. Benares^ 1910, From the Editor, 

Bender, H. H. Suffixes mant and vant in Sanskrit and Avestan. 
8vo. Baltimore^ 1910. From the Antlior, 

Eone Fragments inscribed with ancient Chinese Characters. 

From Mrs, Leslie Milne, 

British Museum. 

Supplementary Catalogue of Bengali Books, 1886-1910, by 
J. F. Blumhardt, 4to. London^ 1910. 

Catalogue of the Kannada, Badaga, and Kurg Books, by L. D, 
Barnett. 4to. London^ 1910. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum, 

Dickson, Q, (trans.). A Jerusalem Christian Treatise on Astrology. 
8vo. London^ 1910. 

From the Committee of the Palestine Eosploration Fund, 

Dictionarx of the Pathan Tribes on H.W. Frontier oe India. 
Hew ed. 16mo. Calcutta^ 1910. 

From the Chief of General Staffs Army BTeadguartm, India, 
jRAS. 1911. ' 18 
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Digha NikIta. Dialogues of the Buddha. Part ii. Translated 
hy T. W\ and 0. A. P. Bhys Davids. 8vo. London^ 1910. 

From the Fubluher, 

Bivakara, Siddha Sena. Kyayavatara. Edited by Satis Chandra 
Yidyabhusana. Pamphlet, 8vo. Calcutta^ 1909. 

From the Indian Meseareh Society, 

EjsrorcLOPJSDiA of Islam. Ho. vii. Leyden and Loyidon^ 1910. 

From the Fuh Ushers. 

Eramura Jung, Hawab, Bahadur. The Medak District. 
Secunderabad, 1909. From the Author. 

0olds;iher, I. Yorlesungen iiber den Islam. Svo. Heidelberg, 
1910. From the Publisher. 

G-ordon, E. A. Messiah, the Ancestral Hope of All Ages, from 
Ancient Beeords. Pol. Tokyo, (1910 ?), 

From the Publishers. 

HamduTlah Mustawfi-i-Q,azwiiii. Ta’rikh-i-Guzida, or ^‘Select 
History”. Pacsimile, with Introduction, by Ed. G, Browne. 
8vo-. Leyden and London, 1910. 

From the Gibb Memorial Trustees. 

Handler, G. H. Elchanan : the Legend of a Jewish Pope. 
London, 1910. From the Publisher. 

Hodson, Lieut. Y. C. P, Historical Becords of the Governor- 
General’s Body Guard. 4to, London, 1910. 

From the India Office. 
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Pa^e 1 25, line 3 from bottom. For i = 100 read /== 10. 
p. 203, 1. 4, and throughout the page. For 747 a.t>. 
read 647. 
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BE. STEIl’S TBEXISH KHTTASTITAHIET EEOM TUI- 
HUANG, BEING A CONEESSION-PEAYEE OE THE 
MANICHJEAN AUBITOEES 

Edited and Tkanslated by A. v. LE COQ 

T^UROPEAN science is indebted to Dr. M. A. Stein’s 
industry for the remarkable document here published. 
It is one of the many valuable MSS. which fell to his 
lot through the partial acquisition in 1907 of an ancient 
library discovered, by a Chinese priest, in one of the 
Buddhist cave temples of the “ Halls of the Thousand 
Buddhas” to the south-east of the Tun-huang oasis, as 
described by him in i\iQ Geograplvical Journal for 
September, 1909.^ Its excellent state of preservation, 
and the fact of its being written in the clear unequivocal 
letters of the Manichman alphabet, renders this MS. a most 
valuable help to all interested in the study of the ancient 
Turkish speech in which it is edited. 

The form of the MS. is that of a book-roll composed of 

^ [Tiie MS. which now bears the number Oh. 0015 was found mixed 
up in a bundle with Chinese manuscript rolls, mainly containing Buddhist 
texts. It is rolled on a stick of hard close-grained wood, about 4§ inches 
long and | inch thick, with broader knobs at the ends. The paper 
is tough and stout, with a very smooth surface, apparently sized ; 
in appearance it seems to resemble the paper of certain dated Chinese 
MSS. of the T‘ang period discovered in the same library. — M. A. Stjein.] 

JRAS. 1911. 19 
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a number of leaves of paper, each liaving a breadth ol 
4 inches and a length of from 10| inches to 131 inches ; 
these leaves are carefully pasted together, so as to form 
a sheet of 4 inches broad and 14 ft. 8 in. long, com 
taining a total of 338 lines. The writing in Maiiichman 
letters is beautiful and clear; the punctuation shows 
the characteristic signs hitherto exclusively observed 
in Manichsean MSS., namely, one or two black dot>s 
surrounded by little circles or ovals executed in red lead 
or vermilion. 

It is diiBficult to form an opinion as to the age of this 
copy, but as the orthography is not carried out with that 
strict uniformity for which our best Turkish Buddhist, 
Turkish Manichsean, and CvSpecially Persian Manichman 
texts are remarkable,^ and as there are not infrequently 
found uncorrected clerical errors,^ we may have to adjudge 
this MS., as well as some of the Berlin fragments of the 
same category, to a relatively more recent date. 

This chronological order seems further to be confirmed 
by the discovery, amongst the Turkish Buddhist MSS. 
brought from Turfan to Berlin, of a number of similar 
confession-prayers, which evidently have served as models 
for the composition of the Manichman prayers of the same 
character. These latter may be translations from the 
Persian, and it is by no means an established, or even 
probable, fact that they originated in Turkistan. 

A copy of this identical prayer, written in the Uigliur 
character, has found its way from Turfan to St. Petersburg. 
It has been edited under the title '' Ohuastiianit, das 
Bussgebet der Manichto’', by Professor W. Radloft', in 
the publications of the Imperial Russian Academy, 
St. Petersburg, August, 1909. 

^ Here are some instances of varying spellings : dki and iki, igid and (the 
presumably older) igidd ; 'iyac and (presumably older) ^lyac, icrii and Herd. 

2 For these cf. n, 49 ; in our more carefully written MSS. clerical 
errors are commonly blotted out by an application of opaque white 
colour, on which the correction is carefully entered. 
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The difficulties of the Uighuiv writm^ have misled 
Professor Radloff in many instances, as already in the title, ^ 
and as the translation also is by no means convineincr, 
a new edition is called for by the importance of the text. 
The want of familiarity with the Manichman faith is, 
liowever, a great obstacle in the way to a reliable trans- 
lation; the present attempt is offered with a due sense 
of the difficulties of the task. 

The St. Petersburg text is but little less complete 
than Dr, Stein’s MS., beginning at about the 28th line 
of the latter. Fortunately, parts of the identical prayer 
have been found by mj own expedition to Turf an as well : 
and as some of these fragments contain part of the 
beginning of the confession, I have availed myself of 
Dr. Stein’s permission to add them, under a separate 
heading, to this publication, which thereby becomes the 
most complete edition of the text hitherto existing. As 
these fragments are also written in the Manichsean alphabet, 
the readings throughout are clear and incontestable. The 
whole of the Berlin fragments is being published in the 
Anhang rm den Abliandlungen der hgl. Freivssisehen 
Akademie der Wissenschaf ten. 

The contents of the text are important. They consist 
of an enumeration of possibly committed sins, for which 
forgiveness is being implored.^ This enumeration com- 
prehends fifteen articles or counts, each being introduced 
by the words ‘'the Second the Third ”, etc. Some of 
these articles contain fragmentary descriptions of the 
combat between the God of Light and his elements, 
against the Demon of Darkness and his creatures, and 
of the intermingling of Light and Darkness consequent 
upon this combat ; in others we seem to get a glimpse of 

^ Of. A. V. Le Coq, ‘‘Eiii chrisbliches, und eiii manichaisches Manu- 
scriptfragmenb in turkischer Sprache (aus Turfan) ” : Sitzber. d. kgl. 
Preuss. Akad. d. W., xlviii, 1909. 

^ For the importance assigned by the Manichseans to repentance 
cf. Banr, Das maniclidische R^Ugicmssys^em, Tiibingen, 1831, p. 262. 
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the manner in which the auditores^ or Manichman laymen 
(for whose use this and similar prayers were intended), 
could contribute their share towards the extrication of 
the ensnared Light from the embraces of Matter. For 
the attempts at explanation of these symbolistic recitals 
I must refer the reader to the appended notes. 

I close this introduction with the expression of my 
sincere appreciation of the courte.sy which has caused 
Dr. Stein to honour me by entrusting the edition of 
so valuable a document to my care. 

KHUASTUANIFT 
THE BERLIN TEXT 

(Containing part of the beginning and of the First Article of the 
Khuastuanift destroyed in Dr. Stein’s MS.) 

Additions of vowels by the editor are placed in ( } ; destroyed letters 
and words have been reconstructed and stand in [ ]. The addition of -?V 
-a, and ~h to some words is an expedient to fill spaces. 

T. ix, D. 178, 1. 

1. Xormiizta-h t{ctjngri-i his t{d)ngri-i 
Khomiuzta the God and the Five- God 

2. hirld qam{a)^i t{d)ngrildr suzinlug{:ii)n^ 

came descending (from the heavens), with the purity of 
8. ydkkd^^ 

all the gods, in order to engage in battle against 

4. q;iI/inGl{t)y hnnuluyuii^^ 

the Demon ; he battled against the Smnndom 

5. his turliig ydhldrlugun sdngiisdi-i, 

inclining to evil deeds, and against the five kinds of Demoiuy. 

6 . t (d) ngrilili y]dkli4 y {a)mqU-‘i qarali-’i , ol 
God and the Demon, Light and Darkness at 

7. ddun q[a]t%kVi-'i . xormuzta t{a)ngfki’h 
that time intermingled . God Khormuzta's 

8. olan\:Ld] bis t{d)7ign4 . bizning uzut{u)muz 
youth, the Five-God, (and) our souls engaging in 
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9 . ylali^ugmt sa7ig^m^^ hali^iyi haUi:t)''i (/) " 

combat with Sin and Denionry became ensnared (?) and 
10* boU'i-i . yma qam{a)y ydkldr 2 il[iri]lar 

inter >eiitangied (?). All the princes of the demons 

11. toPimcs 2 iz oviitsuz- soq^^ yclJc [birld 

came with the insatiable shameless Envy-Demon 

12. qrkiq^b qt-r[q yah [ij{ci)vlaq ?] 

(and with) a hundred and forty myriads of (lesser) demons 
united in [evil ?] 

T.ii, D. 178, iv, 2. 

13. hibigingd-h qat'iUq) bcjsiiz hongul- 
knowledge (intent), and bereft of understanding 

14. suz h{d)Ui-i . h{d)7itu tirimis qtfJmrm 

and sense . He Himself, the Born and Created (i.e. Bis 
Tiingri) 

15. mdngigu t{ci}ngri yirm 2 imtu-u ^'itdd'iA . 

forgot (forgetting sent aAvay) the eternal heaven of the Gods 

16. y{ct)Tuq t{d)7igrildrddd aMWi-i . antaddci- 

and became separated from the Light- Gods . There- 

17. ta ham t{d)7igrwi ydh qiMncmgadt , 

after, my God ! if, because the Smnu intending evil 

18. g;ilmcl(ji)y hnnu bgibnuzni-i 

deeds, has led our understandings and our thoughts 

19. mqmct7n(bi)z7i'kmzqurd2iqm a . . q O)h{?) . . Mim . 
astray ... to demoniacal actions and if, because thereby 

20. biligsiz bgsuz hoUuqtmimz 

we have become unwise and void of understanding, 

21. qa7u{a)y y{a)ruq uzutldming t[bzin\gd 

we should have sinned and erred against the foun- 

22. [ijil]tizi[ngd] . any y{a)mq dzma t{d)ngriMn 
dation and the root of all bright spirits (namely) against 

23. [hd .^] yazmt'im(d)z yangiU%7n(d)z di'sdr . 
pure bright Azrua the Lord . 

24. [y{a)ruqVid] qaraVki t{(^7'igT]iU-i ydhliddi 

[and if thereby] Light and Darkness, God and the Demon 
[should have intermingled. (?)] 
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Between this and the following leaf there is evidently 
a lacuna of one or more leavCvS, which had contained, 
perhaps, an explanation of the allegorical story of the 
combat between the Five-God and the Smnu, and had 
shown its application to the ordinary events of daily life, 

T.ii, D. 178, hi, 1. 

25. tozi-i ijiltizi-i , , . . [ticlim{i)z] clrsar . 

[if we should have said ?] . . . is its foundation and root . 

26. tircjudsdr t{a)ngr[i4 tircjudur f\ . (Mrsdr 

if we should have said if (some one?) enlivens (a body), God 
enlivens ; if (some one) kills, 

27. t\a)ngri~i dlurltr ti[ddiimlz drsdr . ddgilg 

God kills . if we should 

28. amycr/ qop t{c()ncjri-i yaratnm ol 

have said the Good and the Bad, all has been 

29. tiddim{i)z drsdr . mangiglidi t{a)ngrildTi(j 
created by God ; if we should have said, it is He that 

80. [garalii^iyiVi-l ol tidim{i)z drsdr . xormuzta 

creates the eternal gods. . If we should 

81. [t{a)ngrili-i] [^\nimiVi-l %nili-i ^icili-i ol 

have said : Khonnuzta the God and the Smnu are 

82. [tidim{:t)z] drsdr . t{a)ngrim suida haru-u 

brothers. . My God ! if in (our) sinfulness 

88. [b]ilmdtin t{d)ngrikd \gddyu4l mmitay 

we should have pronounced such tremendous blasphemous 

84. ukty ciilmo-u^ sav s6zlddim{i)z drsdr 

words through our having unwittingly become false to God : 

85. munday hii gduncsuz yazuq yaz{;h)7it(:i)m{:b)z . 

and if thus we should have sinned this unforgivable (un- 
changeable) 

86. drsdr . t{d)ngrm raim{a)st 

sin : My God 1 now I Eaim(a)st 

T. II, D. 178, in, 2. 

87. f{d)rzind'' dgn[nur m{({)n^ yaz]nqda hosunu 
f(a)r 2 ind, I repent! I pray, cleaning myself 
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88. otunur m{a)n , m{a)nastar hirBa-h, 

from sin : M(a)nastar hirza ! (My sin remit !) 

89. qutlu^i %iads . ^ihinti ymd 
qiitlii7 pads . . . The Second. 

Here begins Dr. Stein’s Tun-huang text, the first 15-17 
lines of which being torn and mutilated, the editor has 
been able to reconstruct from the remainder of the page 
above begun. 


Dr. M. a. STEIN’S TEXT 


1. l*ikmti ym]d hun ai t[dngriMi] 

2. [‘i] Ici-i y{a)riiq ordbi ^icrd] 

8. okvmyma t{d)ngri[ldrMi qamaq] 

4. b'icrxcinkmi{^)ng [yir su-v]'^ 

5. y{a)mqn[iin]g tord [yiltiBi] 

6. tirndguli-i . . t{d)ngri 

[yiringdru] 

7. harsar Ihigu-u qa ['ph'i\ 

8. hun ai t{a)ngTi ol . . bis 

9. t(d)ngrig bomqaUd y(a)7{uqm] 

10. q{a)rai adi^ijryalid t[dgdd], 

11. toVi-i tag Zinur tdrt-t 

12. bulumiguyO)^^ t/anctir] t{a)n- 

grim 


[The Second.] When, for the 
sake of the God of the Sim 
and the Moon, 

and of the Gods enthroned in 
the two resplendent 
Palaces, the Basis and the Root 
of the Light of all the Burkhans, 
of the Earth and [of the Water?] 
should goto the heaven intended 
for them (for Basis and 
Root) 

to assemble in, then their fore- 
most (first ?) gate 
is the God of the Sun and the 
Moon.^ With 

intent to deliver the Five- God, 
and to part 

the Light from the Darkness, 
does he 

roll along from the bottom (of 
the sky ?) in fullness (as full 
moon) 

and illuminates the four corners 
(the four points of the com- 
pass). — My God ! 


* This whole passiis (11. 1-8) differs somewhat from the Berlin MS. The word 
mu (being destroyed in the Berlin text also) is a suggestion of the editor. 
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13. suida bam-u hil[matm] 

14. hmi ai t{a)ngrikd [^iki] 

15. y{a)ruq ordu-u ic[rd\ 

16. olumqmcb t{d)ngrildr{kd\ 

11. ncicd yardii)nt{i)m{%)z d/rsdlr] 

1 8 . y}na hirtu drJclig hml{ii)g 

19. t{a)ngTi4 tipdn hirtkiidi-n- 

mcid{:i)m{i)z 

20 . arsdr . . nclGci ohm 

21 . yia)ylaq culvu-u sav'^ 

22. s6ddd(:i)m{i)B drsdr . . ymd 

23. km ai 67wr tid{i)m{i)^ cksd/t' 

24. . . drhs{i)sii)n tuqar hatar 

drhid 

25. bar drsdr tmimzun tkl{%)in{i)z 

26. drsdr . . h{d)ntH dzumuznid 

27 . kuntd aida dngid biz 

28. tid{i)m{i)z drsdr . . hu-7i ihinti 

29. bilmdtin yaz(d)nmU yazuquy 

30. homnu<t dtunur biz 

31. m{a)nasta;r hirza . . 

32. ilciinG ymd bis t{a)ngrihci 

33. t{d)ngri oilaninga^^ 

34. hir tmtura t{ci)ngri , ihinti 

35. yil t{a)n(jrid . . ilcUnG y{a)riiq 


if, in sins, we should soineliow 
iinwittingiy have sinned against 
the God of the Sun and the 
Moon (and ?) the 
Gods enthroned in the 
two resplendent Palaces ; 
if, albeit, we have called him 
the True, the Alighty, and 
the Powerful 

God, we should not have be- 

lieved in him . . if somehow 
we should have 
uttered a many wicked 
blasphemous wurds . , if we 
should 

have said : the God of the Sun 
and the Moon dies and 
his rise and his setting is void 
of strength : should he 
own strength, (then) h e shall not 
rise . . If we ourselves should 
have said 

our own bodies have been 
created before 

the Sun and the kloon, (then) 
this second 

Iinwittingiy committed sin 
we pray to be made \'oid of : 
M{a)nastar hirza ! . . (Middle*. 

Pers. : Our sin remit !). 

The Third. Jk^cause; in de- 
fence of the Fiv(i-God,"^ 
the youth of Khormuz ta the God, 
[his five elements, to wit :] 
firstly: the God of the Zephyr, 
secondly : 

the God of the Wind, thirdly: 
the God of the 
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86. t{a)ngri-i , . tortimc siw 

t{{i)ngri 

87 . hi sine oot t{d)?igri-i . . sicin 
ydhlugm 

89 . hediii? a ?)^duqm^^ q{a)mqa 
qat(ji)Uu- 

40. qin ucim . . t{ci)ngri yirmgdra 

41. haru umatm bum yircld 

42. dru^ , . uzd o-o-n qat 
48. Mh asra sdgiz (/) qat 

44. yir his tid)ngri4 udim turur 

45. . . q{a)m{a)i yir nzdMn{i)ng 

qutl 

46 . qivid diigi-i mdngzi dzi 

47 . Ihjuti-i hu6i-i }j{a)ruqi-‘i tdzi 

48 . yiltizi-i bis t{d)ngri4 ol 'i. . , 

49 . t{c()ngrim suida ham his 

50 . t{a)ngri g hi Inidfin qmq y{a)vlaq. 

51 . hiligin nded sid{i)m{i)z h{^)rti- 

52 . drsdr . . tdri yig{i)wii-i 

turliig 

■ 58 . has qiltmi(ii)z drsdr . . on 

54 . yllan haU{i ?a f) 7 arngahin 

iki-i 

55 . girq tiUn tirig dzikf 


Light . . fourthly : the (rod 
of the Water, 

fifthly: the Clod of tlic Fire. 

. . having battled 

against Sin and Demonry . . 
have been ensnared and have 
interniingied 

with the Darkness . . . rho\- 
have been unable to go 
to the Heaven of Clod and 
[now] 

on this Earth . . . The tenfold 
heavens abo^'e, the eightfold 
earths below stand (exist) on 
account of the Five- God. 

Of everything that is upon 
earth, the Five -God is 
the Majesty, the (radiant) 
Colour (?), the Likeness, the 
Body, 

the Soul, the Strength, the 
Light, the Foundation, 
and the Root , . . 

My God! If, in (our) sinful 
condition, we unwitting- 
ly should somehow have been 
infractors against, or 
causers of discontent in (read 
hirtdlm’iz), the Five -God by 
a bad and wicked mind . . if 
should have allowed the 
fourteen kinds (of our 
members) 

to rule it over us . . . if, 
taking 

living bodies (as) food and drink 

with ,the ten snake -headed 
finger-ends and 
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56. as 'ickii-u tia)ncjrig ndca 

57. aoit'im{^i)z air'it%m{^i)z drsdr 

58. . . qumi 61 yirkd bis 

59. tiirllkj tml{:i)"iqa his turlug 

60 . ootqa 'iqacqa ndcd 

61 . ‘ijaz{^i)nt{:i)m(’i)z drsdr . . 

qmti t{d)ngrim 

62. yaztiqda homnu otimlir 

63. biz m{a)nastar hirza . . 

64. tortimo suki-i t(d)ngri~h 

65. ycdavaci~i bttrxctnlarqa^^ 

66. bivyancl-l bdgtdci-'i^^ griy 

67. dintarlarqa hilmdtin ndcd 

68. yazi:i)nt{!i)ni{:i)z drsdr . . ymd 

kirtu 

69. t{d}ngri-i yalavaci-i burxan 

70. tipdn ddgu qilincl{!b)q gfiq 

71. dintar tip kirtkunmndd(i)- 

m{i)z 

72. drsdr . . t{ci)ngri-i nomln 

sozld- 

78. sdr biligsiz{i)n otrii (.^) uzdd{i)- 

74. drsdr . . nomiiq torikj 

75. yadtiirmatm t'ldt'im{i)z drsdr 

76. . t{d)ngrim gmU-'i okunurbiz 

77. yazuqda hohinu-u otimur 

78. biz m{a)nastar hirza . . 


the thirty -two teeth, wc should 
somehow have 
angered and pained God . . 
if somehow we should have 
sinned against 

the dry and the wet earths, 
against the live 
kinds of living beings and 
against the five 
kinds of herbs and trees : now,, 
my God ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin, 
we pray: Manastar hirza . . . . 
The Fourth. If, unwittingly, 
we should somehow 
have sinned against the divine 
yalavaci Burkhans 
of the Host [of Light], against 
the merit-attaining pure 
Blecti . . 

If, albeit, we have called them 

true and divine yalavaci 
Burkhans and 
beneficent pure Eiecti, 
we should not have believed 

in them, if albeit we should 
have pronounced 
the word of God, we should 
foolishly have 

broken it . . if by not spread- 
ing the 

faith, we should have impeded 

it . . 

My God ! now we repent ! 
cleaning ourselves from 
sin, we pray: Manastar hir- 
za I 
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79. hisino his tiirlug Vml(‘i)^{qa 

80. hit ymcl dhi-i adaql(d)y hmkd 

81. dkinti-i tort hutlm Vml(d)yqa 

82. uGunc ucuymd tml{ity/qa 

88. tortund suv ^icrdhi-i tml{i)yqa 

84. himic yirddlci hayrm yonyma 

tml{i)yqa 

85. S'ldda haru-ii t{a)ngnm hii-u bis 

86. turlug tml{i)yif)y tiira- 

Z(^)7(-^)7^^ tduyqa 

.87. kicighd t{d)gi-i . . 7idcd 

qorqU{ii)m{t)z 

88. iirkit{:i)m{j) z drsdr- ndcd 

'iirtum(io)z 

89. yuntumih^^ drsdr , . ndcd 

acU'imi^tjz 

90. agrU%m{!i)z drsdr ndcd dVdrdih 

m{'u)z 

91. drsdr . . jmmca tml{d)^iqa 

turali^iYi- 

92. qa dz dtdgH-i boltiimnz 

98. . . amtl-l t{a)ngrim yazuqda 
hosunu 

94. dtiinurbiz m{a)nastar hirza . . 

95 altmc ymd 

96. t{d)ngrim suida hia)ru~ti 

saqincm 

97. sozun (for sdzun) qUinMn 

. . on turlug 

98. sui-i yazuq qilt'im(i)z drsdr 


The Fifth. If, [misbehaving’ 
against] the five kinds of 
living beings, (to -wit) 
firstly, against two-legged man, 
secondly, against the four-footed 
living beings, 

thirdly, against the flying living 
beings, 

fourthly, against the living 
beings in the water, 
fifthly, against the living beings 
on earth, that creep on their 
bellies (livers) : 

my God ! in (our) sinful state, 
these five kinds of 
living and moving beings, up to 
the large ones and down 
to the small ones : if somehow 
w^e should have frightened or 
scared (them) ; if somehow we 
should have beaten 
or struck (them) ; if somehow 
we should have angered 
or pained (them) ; if somehow 
we should have killed 
(them) ; and if thus ^ve have 
ourselves become tor- 
mentors to such living and 
moving beings: 
now, my God! cleaning our- 
selves from 

sin ! we pray : Manastar 
liirza ! 

The Sixth. 

My God ! if in sinful state, we 
should have committed 
the ten lands of sin through 

thoughts, words, or deeds ; 
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■ 99 . . . nacci igid i(jiddcl{i)m{i)z 
arscir 

100 . ymtl ncioa igidcbju €mt{%)qd{t)~ 

m(;i)z 

101 . cLTsdr . . nclcd igid hisi4 

102. tcmnqid hoUmmiz drscir 

103. . . ymci yazitqsuz hisig nclcd 
lO-l. qovlad{:i)m{!i)s drsdr . . ymd sctv 

105. ilitiq)'^^ sav JmUirvp Jcisig 

106. ndcd kilddradf sdzldd(;i)m{i)z 

107 . drsdr . . kdngulin biligin 

108 . grtcitd{i)'^ii{t):z drsdr . . . ndcd 

109 . yihnldd{i)m{i)z drsdr . . ymd 

ndcd 

110 . dJctis tml(d)y{?)y ticral{i)y{?)y 

dlurd ihnicz 

111 . drsdr . . ndcd t{d)vlddcl{i)‘ 

m{i)z 

112 . hurldcl{i)m{i)z’^^ drsd/i^ . , ndcd 
118 , dvinng oruncaq^' yidd(t}m{i)z 

114 . drsdr . . him ai t{a)ngri-i 

tapla- 

115 . maz isig ndcd iUdd{i)m{i)z 

116 . drsdr . . ymd ilkid Szim bu 

117 . dzim tizimtonlny'^ urUar 

118 . dz holnp ndcd 

119. yang{li)Ui:i)m{li)z drsar , 

munca 


if somehow we sliGiilcl have 
coined falsehoods ; 
if somehow we should hav(; 

perjured ourselves; 
if somehow we should have 
become a false 

man’s witness ; if somehow we 
should have per- 
secuted an innocent man ; 
if, carrying 

words to and fro (?), we should 
somehow 

have talked people into living 
in enmity 

(and thereby) should have cor- 
rupted 

their hearts and minds . . 

if somehow we should 
have practised sorcery . . if 
somehoAv we should 
have killed a many living 
moving beings; 
if somehow we should have 
■ practised 

fraud and deception ; if some- 
how we should have de- 
voured an industrious (?) 

[man’s] homestead (?) ; 
if somehow we should have 
done deeds 

displeasing to the God of tiu^ 
Sun and the Mooii ; 
again, if in our first self 
(or) in this self, now that W() 
ourselves have become 
Manichfean (?)''^‘' youths, we 
should somehow have sinned 
and erred, and should thus have 
brought damage and ruin 
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1 20. okm Pml(:i)^iqa ndcd Mz 

121. bos qUt{i)m(:i)z . . 

tilijngrim 

122. amt'i hu on turlug yasuqda 

123. bokinu (Hihiurbis m{a)7iastar 

124. liirsia) , . . . yitinc ymd 

125. sidda b{a)m~ 2 i dki-i aiuluq 

126. yol baBnga tanm qapiji^ a f)- 

Tinga 

127. asqumqVi-% yolqa him tisdr^'^ 

128. . . bir igidd nomuq tbriig 

129. tutuqma . . dkinti-i ymd 

ydkkd 

130. t{d)ngri4 tipdn yukmc yuku- 

niigmd 

131. . . stiida bia)ru-tc t(d)ngrim 

kirtu 

132. t{d)ngrig gfiy nomuy hilmdtin 

133. nqmatin . . burxcinlar grin 

134. cVintarlar nomlasar kirtki'm- 

mdd{i)n 

135. t{d)rtru yana igddyu t{ci}ngf ici- 

min 

186. nomcimin t{i)gmdkd art'is'ip^'^ 

137. aning savin alip ndcd 

138- yang{i)lu-u bacaqhadad(:l)m{%)s 

139. drsdr . , ndcd yang{i)k(,. 

yukuntumus 


over so many livini^' beings, 

My God ! 

now, cleaning ourselves from 
the- 
se ten kinds of sin we pray : 
iManastar 

liirza I The Seventh. 

If one should say, wdio is lie 
[that comes ?] to 
the entrance of the two poison - 
laden roads 

and to the road that leads astra>' 
to the gate of Hell ‘? 

The first is he that adheres to 
false 

faiths . . the second is he 
that, calling the 
Demon by the name of God, 
worships him with prostra- 
tions. 

My God ! if, in (this) sinful 
state, through our 
failing to understand and to 
comprehend the true God 
and the pure Faith, through 
not believing what 
the burkhans and the pure 
Elect! might have prea- 
ched, and (trtru ?) having 

placed confidence (?) in 
those that falsely say : ‘‘ I am 
a man of God, I am 
a preacher,” and having 

. accepted their w^ords, we 
should, somehow, have erringly 
(by mistake) fasted fasts and 
should, somehow, have erringly 
(by mistake) prostrated 
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140. cirsdr naod yang{i)hi, puU-i 

141. hiTd{i)m{i)z drsar . . ymd 

hmjan 

142. bdgtdg^^ qilurh'iz tip 

143. yangis)ko naod gmy qUmc 

144. qiUi^ijmid)^ drsdr . . ymd 

ydhhd 

145. iclmhha^^ t{d)ngri-i tipdn 

146. a?h tuTal{^h(:i? a?h 
dlimip 

147. yukmtimvz drsdr . . ymd 

148. hurxom tipdn igidd nomqa 

149. tidunUmuz tap{%)nt(d)'*n(-i)z 

drsdr 

150. . . qut qolu yuM'mtiimiiz 

151. drsdr t{d)ngriM yaz'imp 

152. ydhhd tapint{i%)m{ji)z drsdr . . 

153. t{d)ngrim qmE-i dhunurhiz 

154. yazuqdahomnudtimurhiz 

155. m[a)nastar }iirz{a) , . . . 

156. sdhizinc hirtu t{d)ngri-i’'g 

157. afiy nomuy hi Uuhumuzdd 

158. h{ci)ru-i(, . . dhi yiltizig iic 

159. odhi-i nomuy hiltimiz . . 

160. y{a)ruq yiltizin t{d)ngri yirin 

tiindrig yiltizin ta/rrm yi/rin ■ 


ourselves aud should, somehow, 
erringiy (by mistake) 
have given alms ; or if, saying 
‘‘ We will acquire 
merit ”, we should somehow 
erringiy (by mistake) have 
committed 

evil deeds . . or if, invoking 
the 

Demon and the Preta by the 
name of God, 

we should have killed (sacri- 
ficed) living and moving 
beings and- prostrated ourselves 
(to the demons) 

or if, saying : this is the (law 
of the) Biirkhan, we should 
have 

subjected ourselves to a false 
Law, and 

should have worshipped it, 
by blessing it, 

(thus) sinning against God and 
worshipping 
the Demon: 

My God ! now we repent ! 
cleaning ourselves from sin 
we pray : 

Manastar liirza / 

The EiaHTH, , When we had 
come to know the 
true God and the pure Law, 
we knew the two Boots and 
the Law of 
the Three Times. 

The Bright Boot we knew to be 
the Paradise 

of God, the Dark Boot we knew' 
to be the 


161. 
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162. . . yma yir t{d)ngri 

yoq 

16B. arJcdn ongrli nd bar drmis 

164. ti^Mn hiltim{i)z . . t{d)ngrili 

ydhli 

165. oiddd otrli sungiismis . . 

166. y{a)ruqlz-'i q{a)raU4 qalU~‘i 

167. qat’ihms yiricj t{ct)ngri(j him 

168. yaratmU ti2')dn hiltim{i)z . . 

169. ymdarqonijirt{d)ngri4^^ ndddd 

170. btrii yoq holqai . . y{a)ruqVi-l 

171 . q{a)mU-'i q{a)lU-% adT{i)lyai’-i 

172. antada hisrd nd holqai tipdn 

173. biltim{i)z . . dzma t{d)iignkd 

him 

174. ai t{ci)ngrikd kilclug t{d)ngrikd 

175. burx^'fdarqa mantmi(s)z 

176. tayantwi{d)z n{iyiomk^^ boUu- 

m{u)z 

177. . . tM y{a)ruq tamqa^^ kdn- 

gidiimuz- 

178. dd tamqalad(:l)m{^)z bir gmran- 

35 

maq 

179. dzrua t{d)ngTi-i tamyasi-i 

dkinti-i 

180. kirtkiinmdk Mm ai t{a)ngri-i 


Empire of Hell. We knew 
W'hat liad been 

in existence (at the time) before 
there w^as 

an Earth-Gocl. We knew why 
God and the 

Demon had battled against 
each other, 

and how (thereby) Light and 
Darkness 

had intermingled. W’e knew 
who had 

created Heaven and Earth and 
by what means 

the arqon Earth-God will 
again 

be reduced to nought, and. how 
(thereby) 

Light and Darkness will (again) 
be parted ; 

knew what will happen after 
these (events). 

Believing in and placing 

our reliance upon Azrua the 
God, upon the Sun- and 
Moon-God, upon 

the Powerful God and upon 
the Burkhans,'"*^ 

we became Audi tores. 

Four bright Seals have we 
sealed 

in our hearts. One is Love 
(and this is) 

the seal of Azrua the God ; the 
second (is) 

Faith (and this is) the seal of the 
God of the Sun and the Moon ; 
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181. iicunc^ 

182. bis t{a)ngri-i tcmjas¥l t8Ttunc 

18B. hilgci hilig hurxctnlar 

184. tamnasi-i . . t{a)ngrim biligi- 

185. Mngulihnimii-i hu-u tbrt-t 

186. turMg t{a)ngnlarda a^fitdid)- 

187. cirsdr . . ornmta qamsati^i)- 

188. a/rsar t{c()ngri-i tmmcm-l 

bormWi 

189. ctrsdf . . gmVi t{c()ngrim 

yamiqda 

190. bomnu otunurbiz m{a)nastar 

191. ldrz{a) . . . . toquzimc on 

192. G{o)xsa'pi(:t)t tutduqu^mizda 

b{a)m 

193. iic a^/zin lie hdngillnn iic 

194. dlgin hit q{a)m{a)i dziin 

tbkdti-i 

195. tutmaq k{d)rgdJc drti-i . . 

t{d)ngfim 

196. bilip bilmdtin 

197. s{d)vigincd yor'ip y{a)vlaq is 


198. Pus adas qudas savin 


199. al'ip> hdngulin hdrup y'ilqiqa 

200. bar{a)mqct‘^^ buhip^ . . azo 

mungumiiz 


the third is the Fear of God 
(and this is) the seal of the 
, Five-God ; the fourth 
is the wise Wisdom (and this 
is) the seal of 

the Biirkhaiis . . My God ! 

if, somehow, we 
should have caused our under- 
standing and our hearts 
to drift away from these four 
(kinds of) Gods, 
if we should have overthrown 
them 

from their places and if God’s 
seal(s) should 

have been violated : now, iny 
God! 

cleaning ourselves from sin! 

we pray : Mmiastojr 
liirza . . . The Ninth. In 
our keeping of the ten Com- 
mandments it 

was ordained to keep, perfectly, 
three 

with the mouth, three with the 
heart, three 

with the hand (and) one with 
one’s whole self. j\Iy God ! 
if wittingly or unwittingly, 
having walked in the 
love of the body or having 
followed (accepted) tlie words 
and agreed to the intentions 
of bad comrades and chance 
acquaintances, of (bad)friGnds 
and associates, 

(or) if having obtained 
cattle and (other) possessions ; 
or if, having been overpowered 
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201 . iaqinii^l)^ t{d)gip hu on 

d(a)xk(d){ct)t{t^)y 

202 . s‘id{'i)m{L)rd Itrsdr . . nlicd 

arjslHumuz 

208. h{(i)r(jdtim{:i)B drsdr . . 

gmVh'^'^ iictjngrim 

204. yazuqda hommu <%imurbiz 

205. m{a)7iastar Jiirz{a) . . 

206. onimG hmJcd tort glqu 

207 . lUruct t{d)7igrihd hun ai 

t{d)7igrikd 

208 . huclug t {d)ngrikd biirxcinlarqa 

209 . . . Mr Mligin afiq klmglUun 

210 . alqans'iq tbru ha/r d/rti4 . 

211 . ymd qorqmatm drmdgurlid) 

212 . ddgutid takdti-i alqcmmiadi^l)- 

■m{i)z 

218 . drsdr . . ymd alqcmwr drkdn 

214 . kong ulumuznid saqmcwi(di)z'- 

215 . t{ci)7igrigdru-u tiit7md(^i)7n(:i}z 

drsdr . . 

21 6 . alqimn{i)z dtugimuz t{d)ngrikd 


219. t{d)ngrwi yazuqda hommu 
dtihiiir 


(lit, . ■,* met ’') by our foolish 
...(worldly) attacliinents/'* we 
should 

have broken these teiicoiiimancl- 
ments, or should soiiieliow 
have been found wanting (or) 
of no avair^^ . . Now, my 
God! 

cleaning ourselves from sin I 
we pray: liana ntar hirza ! 

The Texth. It had been 
ordained to call down, 
with an undivided mind and 
a pure heart, 

every day, four blessings upon 
Azrua the God, 

upon the God of the Sun and 
the Moon, 

upon the Powerful God and 
upon the Burkhans.*^'^ 

If, through want of the Fear of 
God, or from being lax, 
we should not have uttered 
(these) benedictions in a good 
and perfect manner, or if, while 
we uttered them, we 
should not have kept our hearts 
and thoughts directed 
upon God : 

if (thereby) our benedictions 
and prayers should not have 
reached God in a pure manner, 
(but) should 

somewhere, obstructed 
their own way, and held 
themselves fast, 
now, my God ! cleaning our- 
selves from sin, 

^ ^ 20 : ^ 


217. arriin t{d)g7nddid drsdr . . nd 

yirdd 

218. Ud'inUd Uituntl-l drsdr . . have, 

qrnPi't 


JRAS. 191 L 
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220. hiz m{ci)nastaT liiTz{a) , . . . 

221. hir y{i)cj{j)rminG yma yiti 

turliig 

222. lyibU-i arri nomqa ancolcmq 

223. torn bar drtA-i . . yma bis 

t{d)ngri-i 

224. y{a)mq%nqmmit{it}qU4f{^ 

tildr 

225. xrost{a)g p{a)dwaxt{a)cj t{ci)n~ 

gri-i^'^ . \ tQt)ngrigdru 

226. bardaai-i bomntcm-i bis 

t{a)ngri 

227. y{d)niqm biz{i)ngaru 

h{a)lwrdi'i drsdr 

228. . . biz gdmq gdruq itvp 

y{a)ratip 

229. nomqa k{d)ygnrsug torn hm' 

230. drti-i . , azo mung iwi'm azo 

231. pnsid hirgdli-i qizqanip 

282. yiti-i turliig pimd nomqa 

283. tbhdti-i biru imadiddm^Ayz 

drsdr 

284. . . t {d)ngrigdru pardaci ( /) 

homnta&i 

285. his t{d)ngri4 y{a)ruqm dvkd 

barqailY^ (read harqqa) 

286. had{i)77i(%)z^^ drsdr . . griiy 

qllmGiy%)q 

287. MUM y{a}vlaq tml{z)qqa 

238. tural(:i)qqa bird{i)m{i)z drsdr . . 

239. tdktihnuz sacfim(A)z drsdr 


we pray : Maitastar liirza I 
The Eleventh. It liad been 
ordained thus reverent- 
ly to offer seven kinds of alms'’'' 
for the sake 

of the pure Faith, (and) it had 
been ordained that, 
when the angels collecting the 
light of the Five “God 
(and ?) the god (gods ?) Khrosh- 
tag Padwakhtag,'^' should 
have brought to us (that part 
of) the light of the Five-God, 
that, going to God is (there) to 
be purified (delivered of its 
dark particles) : 

(that then) much adorning our- 
selves, we should cause 
ourselves to dress in accordance 
with the Law.'’^ 

If, because of (our) foolishness, 
or because we 

have stinted giving alms, we 
should have been 
unable to give the seven 'kinds 
of alms j>erfectly and in 
accordance %vith the Law (or 
to the Law ”), 

(or) if we should have bound''’’ 
the light of the Five- 
God, that is to go to God to 
X)urify itself, to our 
house and household (or) if 
we should have given 
it to men mclining to evil 
deeds or to bad living 
and moving beings 
and should (thereby) .have 
spilled it or thrown it away, 
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240; t(a)ngri-i y(a)mqm yia)vlaq 
yirgaruAi 

241. %dUm{i)z ar sat . , , t{ci)ngrim 

242. yamqda hohmu otimiir hiz 

248. m{a)nastar liirza . . . . 

244. dki-i yigifminc bir y’ilqa 

245. alig kirn any dintarca . . 

246. vos{a?)nti’i'‘^ oliirsuq tbru bar 

247. drti-i . . any bacaq hacap 

248. t{d)ngrikd ancolasiq k{d^rgdk 

249. drti-i . . ymd dv harq tutduq 

250. iicun y%lq%qa barmqa btilup 


261* azo mungumuz taqvm\i)z 
t{a)gip ... 

252. yma todainosuz ovtitstiz soq'"^ 

253. ydk uciin ymd qorqtmcsuz 

254. klhzgiiUmuz iwim . . grmtp 

255. drmdguriq)^^ drkligin drksiz{i)n 

256. bacaq s%d{%)m{:i)z drsdr . . . ymd 

257. bacaq olurup ddgiiti nomca 

258. tdrucd bacamad(^)7n{z)z drsdr 


259. . . t{a)7igri7n amtVi yazuqda 

bohmu 

260. btuniirbiz 7n{a)7iastar hirz{a) * . 

. . uG y{i)girmind ai 


thus sending the divine light 
to the Bad Place/’^ niy God I now 


cleaning ourselves from sin, 
we pray : Mam star hirza ! 

The Twelfth. It had been 
ordained to keep (sit 
down to) every year a fifty 
days’ vos{c()nti 

after the manner of the [)ure 

Elect! ; ' 

and it was a prescription to ; 

offer worship to ; 

God by fasting pure fasts. , 

If, because we have and hold [ 

house and ■ ' 

household, and have obtained ( 

cattle and (other) possejs- | 



sions, or because our foolish 
attachments overpower us, 
or because of the insatiable, 
shameless Envy 'Demon, 
or because of our irreverent 
hearts, we should have broken 
the fast, 

being faint-hearted and lax,"*^ in 
strength 

or void of strength: (or) if, 
albeit, 

sitting down to fast, we should 
not have 

fasted in accordance with Law 
and Eitual : 

my God! now, cleaning our- 
selves from sin, 
we pray : Ma^iastar hirza / 
The Thirteenth. It was a 
prescription to pray 
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262. t{l()n(jvi'i kihiin satjit tiltjngriM 
nomqa 

268. iiHq dintarlar^^ . . suyumit- 
znl-’i 

264. ya.mqiimU'.zni-l hosimit qolmaq 

265. k{d)rqdk clrti-i . . y met drkligin 

266. arksizO)n qfintp drmdgurup 


267. ihkd kodihjlm iUtanvp 

268. yazitqda hosiuiqaVi-'i barma- 

269. drsdr , . t{d)ngrim qmtid 

yaziiqda 

270. hokum dtunur biz m{a)nastar 

271. liirz{a) . . 

272. tort y{i)girminc bir y'llqa yiti-i 

278. y{i?)mki-i''^ oJicrsiiq thru bar 
drti 

274. . . bir ai c{a)xkip{a)t tutviaq 

k{a)rgdk 

275. drtid ymei caidanda'^ 

y{i)mki-i 

276. olitriip bacaq hacap . . 

277. t{(i)ngri~i hurxunqa bir biligin 

278. h'hujultd hia)nt-u bir yllqid 

279. yazuqumitzmdhomnit btimmdk 
260. k{ct)rgclk drti . . t(d)ngrim 

yiti y{i)7iiki 

281. ibkdti-i olnrit itmad{:i)m{i)z 

drsdr 

282. bir akqid d{a)xsap{a)t{iyt 0) 

ddgntid 

288. tdkdtid afiVi-i tutu umadid)- 
■m{:i)z 


every day of the Moon -God 

to God, to the Law (and) to 
the pnL*e Elect i 

to clean ourselyesof our sins and 
trespasses. If, in strength 
or void of strength, being faint- 
hearted and lax, (and) 
keeping up (too close) relations 
to (worldly) affairs, we 
should not have gone [to the 
Elect! ?] to clean ourselves 
from sin: my God! nowg clean- 
ing ourselves 

from sin 1 w^e pray : dlanastar 
liirza ... 

The Fourteenth. It had been 
ordained to sit 

down, each year, (to) seven 
yimki and it wurs 
a prescription to keep one 
month ’s cax^aqmt. 

Further, it was a prescription 
that, 

sitting down in the prayer-halF^' 
to observe the 

yimki (and ?) to fast the fasts, 
•we should pray, with an 
undivided mind from (our) 
heart (?) to the divine 
Bur khan to make void our sins. 
My God ! if we should have 

been unable to sit down to the 
seven yimki in a perfect 
manner, if we should have been 
unable to keep the 
one month’s eax^apat in a good, 
perfect, and pure manner, 
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284. arsllr . . }j77ia caidan-ta 

285. hacaq IklcjlHi-i nomca tnruca 

286. oluriL ii7nad{:i)'}n{'l)z drscir . . 

bir 

287. i/'ilq'f-i yaziiqumuziiVi hh 

hilt gin 

288. kbngultu h(a)rn~n hoiniiyi. qol- 

289. viad(^l)vi{ii)z drsdr . . ndcd 

dgsug 

290. k{d)rgdk holti-i drsdr . . 

t{d)ngrim 

291. ({.viti ija.zuqda bosun u dtlhiNr 

292. biz m{c()nastar hirz{a) . . . . 

298. his y{:i)girminc kim sayii ndcd 

294. y{a)vlaq saqinc saqimirh’iz 

295. . . ndcd sdzldmdsig irincidug 

296. sdz sdzldyih'hiz . . ndcd 

297. isldnidsig is isldyurhiz 

298. gmy qiVincqa irincuhd 

299. k{d)ntii dzihnihni-i dmgdiirhiz 
800. . . ymd kimkd asaduqtmmz 

301. his t{d)ngri-i y{a)ruq%'-'i k{a)ntn 
dzihnuz 

802. nziHumiiz . . todwicstiz ovutsziz 
303. soq yak s{d)vigincd yortdtiq . 



if, sitting down in the prayer- 
liall to LheepJ tlie giiiiki 
(and tlie fast?) well and in 
accordance with 
LawandPdtnal, if we shonhl in a 

have prayed from cair heart (?) 
Avith a single 

intent to shake off oiir one 
years 

sins; if, someliow, shortcomings 

and unavailabieness siionld 
have been (in our conduct) : 
my God I 

noAV, cleaning ourselves from 
sin ! 

Ave pray : Hlanastar /jirza ! 
The Fifteenth. Every day, 
how many 

evil thoughts do Ave think ! 
hoAV many miserable 
Avords, that ought not to be 
spoken, do Ave speak! how 
many 

deeds, that ought not to be done, 
do Ave do ! 

On account of (our) evil deeds 
and (our) Avretchedness 
do Ave ourselves cause torments 
to our OAvn bodies 1 
Because we ourseh'es haA’e 
Avalked (lived), body and soul, 
in the loA’-e of the insa- 
tiable, shameless, envious De- 
mon, (therefore) does 
(that part of) the light of the 
Five-God, that, every day, 
Ave haA^e absorbed in our food/® 
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804 . uc I'm y {a) v laq y irgar'u hartr 

805. . . ifct'm t{d)ngrim 

yazuqdct 

806. hosunu otlimirhiz m{a)nastaf 

807. hirza . . t{a)ngri-i dinmurioa 

Mc'un 

[Follow four 

808. tilCjngrim cigs'uhlug yazuqluy 

809. hiz vtagci-i hifimciMz^^ 

810. toduncsuz ovutsuz soq 

811. yak 'ucl'm . . saqmcin sozin 

812. q’iUndm ymd kozin kortip 

818. qidqaqin dUdip tilin sozUlp 

814. dlgin sunup gdaqin yofip 

815. -tirkd^^ uzuksuz dmgdtirhiz . . 

816. his i{d)ngnd y{a)mqm quruy 

ol 

817. yirig his tlirlug tml{i)y(:i)y his 

818. turlug otm 'tyaciy . . ymd 

819. dgsuklug yazioqlmh'iz . . on 

820. c{a)xsap{a)tqa yiti-i pimqa i'lc 

821. t {a) miaqa n (i) yosak atm tutar 

822. hw . . qilmcm qilu umazh'iz 


go to tlie Bad Place. 

Because of this, my God, 

cleaning ourselves from sin ! do 
we pray : Manasta^' 
hirza I Because of the divine 
din-mimva.^^ 

empty lines.] 

My God ! We are imperfect 
and sin- 
ful ! A¥e are tormentors and 
malcontents 1 

For the sake of the insatiable, 
shameless, envious 
Demon, by thoughts, words, 
(and) 

deeds : seeing with eyes, 
hearing with, ears, speaking 
with tongues, 

touching with hands, walking 
with legs, 

do we long and unceasingly 
torment 

the light of the Five-God, the 
dry and wet 

earths, the five kinds of living 
beings (and) the five 
kinds of herbs and trees 1 (In- 
deed) we are 

imperfect and sinful ! Oh 
account of the ten 
Commandments, the seven Alnis, 
the three 

Seals do we hold the name of 
Auditores : 

to act their actions we are 
unable. 
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ymcl y (a) ruq t {ajugrildr'kii any 

noinqa ticOngrici-i nomoi-'igny 

clintarlcvrqa . . ncicd yazi^)- 

yang{zjlt{i)m(!i}z drsdr ymcl 
t{d)ngri-i 
a imis d ted h i li ged 

yorimad{y)m(y^)z chrsdr , . 

t{d)ngrildr 

hlmgulin h{t)rtd{t)m(:l)z drsdr 
ymd 

y{i)7>ihi-i bacaq alqis c{a)xsci- 
p{a)t 

nomca tdrned tutu 

drsdr . . nded dgsl'dlmiliz 

lc{c()rgdtim{t).z drsdr . . him 
say to 

ai sayu sui-i yazuq qilur 
biz . . y{a)riiq t{d)ngrildrkd 
nom qutmga 

gfiy dintarlarqa suida yaziiqda 

bomnu dtunlirhiz 7n{a)nastar 
liirzia) , . hir y(i)gmnmc ai 
bis otiizda . . 


If, someho^Y, we should have 
sinned or erred against 
the resplendent Gods, against 
the pure Law, against the 
Men of God, the Preachers, 
(namely) the pure Elocti ; 
if, somehow, w'e should not have 

Avalked (lived) according to the 
letter (sound) and the 
meaning of God’s spoken 
(words) ; if we should 
have caiised discontent in the 
hearts of the Gods ; 
if we should have been unable 
to keep the ymhi^ the 
fasts, the benedictions, and the 
commandments accord! ng 
to Law and Ei trial; if, somehow, 
rve have been found wanting 
and unavailing, (then indeed) 
do we commit sins 
every month and every day 1 
To the resplendent Gods, to the 
Majesty of the 
Law, to the pure Electi, clean 
ing ourselves 
from sin ! do we pray : Manasta? 
hirza ! (On the 25th day of 
the 11th month.) 


Here follows, after an interval of about live lines, 
the drawing of a beardless male person >standing in 
a respectful attitude with crossed arms and hands hid in 
the sleeves of his coat. The costume consists of a long 
coat {mjpan) with a narrow collar (?); it is held together 
by a cloth tied around the waist. The legs are covered by 
trousers, the feet by low boots, while the head is proteci 


m 
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by a (fiiv~i‘imi.ned ?) cap. Altogether: the costn re«eirih](‘s 
.strikingly tliat worn by the modern inhabitants oL* tlu.‘sr 
regions. 

Notes 

AltI)i.*eA'iations : B. = E. C. Baur, Das manichdkThe Id m . 

Tu];)ingeo, 183:1,. F. =G, Fliigel, Mani^ seme Lehre V'ud Srhi-nh lu 
Laip/Jg, 1862. K. = K. Kessler, Maui, Forschmuje.n dhv.r du mxid- 
c.hdiHche Deliffion, Berlin, 1889. 

^ sifzittiiig. Noun substantive derived, perhaps, froni t-he i-o'd ~ ‘‘ lu 
purify'’. I cannot explain tlie way in which it is formed. 

- >^j)unf. A word of Soghdian origin ; the vowel of the lirst syllabt* 
is nor yet fixed witli any degree of certitude. It is an appffila.i inn of 
the Demon of Darkness liimself as well as of the lesser dtnnons of the 
dark world. It appears to he interchangeable with the term /////.'. 

hali^jy baM('l)y, hal{%)y is perhaps, although .the manner in u'hioh 
this word is formed is by no means clear, to be derived from to -- “mo 
bind”, and should be translated as “ bound, ensnared AoAO'iy ma_\ 
be from the same root 5n-7-.s ~ to bind one another Whelliiu- iho 
transliteration sliould hQ haiyi)y or hal{a)y, etc., we have as yv\ no moans 
of knowing. 

^ (iiiiiulda-hi. This apjjears to be a clerical error for aidada. 
rai)n{ayd/{(i)rz(nd up. a son?). The Persian (?) name of tin* 

person for whom this text nais copied. In Buddhistic confe.s>ions (ho 
name (or names) of the possessor, etc., of the prayer is froqtu.ntly 
inserted in the same Tiianner. 

bynnnr. Clerical error (?) for the common word dhon'ir, 

'' quduy pa(U . . . The mutilation of the .secoinl of these words, 
which are both written in red ink, renders it impossible to guess at 
meaning. 

tiriidyidi. \^erbal noun formed, perhaps, from a root firnid, whi<*h st ill 
survives in the (Osm.) ‘Dissembly” (Voussoufi pfrr- 

fmnrais). [The interpretation of this entire passage is doubtful.j We 
cannot as yet decide whether knn- ai t{t2)n(/rt. stands for <me or for se\-eral 
gods. Jfere only one single deity appears to be meant by i his appellat i«m, 
and this would coincide with the passiis B., }>. *291 : ‘* Bonne und Mi>nd 
oderderin diesen ])eideu herrlichsten Lichtwesen thrmumde Chri>(us." 
(Of. also F., p. 266.) The ‘‘gods enthroned in the two palaces ’’ are 
perhaps only the particles of light accumulated in these tsvo purest 
])odies of light ; the exact explanation of this passage must, however, 
left to otliei’s. In tlie following lines there begins the description of the 
road of the light, which, having been rescued from tbc embraces of 
matter, is ascending to heaven; unfortunately the recital breaks oil at 
the ** foremost gate”, namely, kdin mt{(i)ngri. For the hitlnnlo reeeiv<*tl 
tradition coneciming this road cf. P., p. 341, m 292. The wor<ls tof'i 
fdgzhidr seem to describe the moon here as navis hadda^ tlie fansctml. 
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being changed into the full moon by the reception of the particles of 
;iscending light (ef. B., pp- SOd-T). 

'* cuini ,syfr =“ sacrilegious words, blasphemy”. This interpretation 
appears assured by the following passage (F., p. 290) : “Der Begrilf 
(lOtteslasternng war aber ein weitschichtiger und umfasste alles, worin 
irgendwie ihrer Danionologie ein Zngestandnis gemaeht wiiixle, z. B. die 
Behaiiptungv class cler menschliehe Korper von Gott geschaffen sei, 
war eine Gotteslasternng.” The meaning ‘‘ Zauberwort ” which I laid 
suggested in Koktilrkisches aus Turfan SUzher., xli, 1909, is therei'orc- 
erroneous. 

The “ Youth of the God Khormuzta, the Fivefold God” is to be 
identified with the “Primal Man” or “Urmensch”. The “five gods 
lighting in his defence” are his five “elements” or membra^ namel 3 % 
the five gods of the Zephjuv the Wind, the Light, tlie Water, and the 
Fire. Cf. F., pp. S7, 88. 

hal{i '^)qdHq, balq{ad)dnq (?). Radloff translates “ because tlie}- were 
in constant glimmering motion ”, but does not attempt to explain the 
form. According to the Fihrisf {cL F., pp. 87, 88) : “ After having done 
battle, the Demon vanquished the Primal Man, devoured part of his 
light and surrounded him with his generations (Gesdilechtern) and with 
his elements.” I therefore propose to derive the word balqduq from the 
root kft-, “to hind, to ensnare” ; following a suggestion of F. \\\ K. 
Muller, one may think of y + Zn-, by metathesis— taZyf a)- or bafq (a)- : 
the omission, here, of tlie vowel «, in writing, is, however, an unusual 
feature. 

hu yirdli ariir. The “ Five-God ” or “ Primal Man ” is on or in, this 
earth, iDecause our world was constructed from the mixed generations 
of the Light and Darkness, which had come into existence b}' his defeat. 
Of. F., pTsO., 

(In the Petersburg MS., 1. 19, lF()rtd{i)m{:i)^.) This 
word is apparently derived from a root ?dr-, surviving in Osmanli in the 
forms : 77iyr, imite mi hriiit tresdeger fait a voix hasne cotfiofr 

relm d’ mi chat ; myrylda7naq^ ‘myri/Jdanmaq, murmur&r, 

haifmtk'r, Bg, manifestei' dn ^lUeoiiiejitement ; ^nirnnurer, 

etc., fig. m^contentement (Samj^). Radloff mistook the in the root- 
syllable for a and read to-. Following a suggestion from Vilhelm 
Thomsen, I now believe it to be more correct to connect this word 
with tordre, disloquei^ (Barbier de Me^mard). — h'M'itiri (I. 309) 

I would therefore connect with Osm. bonrym, “torsion,” and propose 
to translate with “tormentor”. As I find btag iimgdh as synoimns in 
another fragment (T. II, D. iTSfi), otdgci h)Ymin miiy \vell be considered 
a hendiadyoin for “tormentor”. 

lirngitk, Radloff reads urUhlih. This wor<l still exists in the 
Chaghatai {arndk), bout des doigts (Pavet de Conrteille), 

We Iiave .sinned against the light contained in these objects. TliC 
enumeration somewhat resembles that of St. Augustine as (pioted B., 
p. 204 : “ Ipsam ];>arbem naturie Dei ubique permixtam . . . in 
omnibus corq}oHbu,)( .svV’cih et humidk^ , , . in Hemiiubtfs ariioruw 

hcrbmmmf etc. 
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There is as yet no means of explaining the words yalamci and 
hogtiici. (The Petersburg text has hogtagm , ) hdgtcig may be a synonym 
for httyan. 

mddimiz. R-adlofF reads iizn{d)dimh. The verb is a]){>arently blie 
root iiz -h d. 

The five kinds of creatures of the dark world are enumerated in 
inverse order B., p. 23, quoting St. Augustine : ‘‘ novimus etiam 

animalia serpentia, natantia, volantia, quadrupedia, bipedia.’’ This 
sounds much like the passages ending with hiltimiz in the Eighth Count, 
1. 156, etc., of the MS. 

t;inli:i)y timl{:i)y. The meaning of the second word is as yet un- 
explained. Perhaps it may be translated wdth ‘‘moving”, on the 
strength of the following passage in Baur quoting Turbo (B., p. 312) : 
'‘an dem Wesen des gutezi Vaters hat jede Seele und jedes sick htivtgmde 
lebende Wesen Teil” 

yiintiimiiz. From a root still existing in the “heav 3 '” form 

in Chaghatai Turk! (cf. Pavet de Courteille, Diet. Titrc-orieutaJ : 
tadMr, BCiil 20 tery rahoter). 

antqdimiz. Radloff's MS. apparently has the form ant'iq- ; the 
interpretation “to swear an oath”, cf, Osm. jjT, ant, seems to be 
unassailable. 

Radloff’s MS., if correct^ rendered, reads (ilUlp. The verb 
iilit- occurs several times in other texts, and seems to have the meaning 
of “to bring” or “to cause to bring”, the contrast ])eing yanttiruv 
or tiigirdr, meaning “ to cause to come back ”, “ to come ijack 

yilvi. This word is frequently accompanied by the word hhnlhi, and 
means “(deception b^^ magical arts”. Kadloff translates erro}ieoiisl\'' 
with “ passion 

t{a)V’ and Idlr- appear several times together in our unpulfiished 
texts, and seem to be a hendiadyoin. Tlie meaning in our Buddhist 
texts is apparently “to deceive”. Another fragment (T.M. 180) 

shows, as things not to be found “in the other world ”, the 
enumeration t{(l)v Iciir ydlvi (= yilvi) anus, of w'-hich the first two seem 
to have the signification of deception by simple fraud, the two others 
of deception by magical arts. Radlotf translates t{d)viddniz (which he 
erroneously writes tild-) Icurlddmz with “ we have given ourselves uj> 
to laschdousness and greed ”, 

nded dvinrig oriincaq yiddimiz drsdr. This pas.sage appears to be 
corrupted. It reads 7idc(l dvimig MM orunmqm both in tlm Berliii am! 
in the St. Petersburg texts. The words dvimig and ontiimg do nob 
occur in our other texts. Radloffs Dictionary has the (Uig.) forms 
dbdk, dvdk {eillg, mibestdudig, fluclitig), which are, perhaps, only mistaken 
readings for dv{i)ng or dh{i)ng ; as the translation suggested }>y Radlofi* 
for this passage seems acceptable, 1 have followed him in this instance. 

nzuii tonlny appears to be an appellative restricted, in these texts, 
to Manichfeans. 'nfi is a frequent word apparently both in Buddhist 
and in Alanichcean texts, meaning “an adult youth 

tisdr. Kadloff reads erroneously teMirt and tx’anslates tvM by “to 
open a patli”. Really it is the conditionalis of the verb tl-, “ tosa^s” 
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and its translatiGn ought to be “ if one should say There is a difficulty 
in the consiruetioii of this passage that I cannot overcome. 

\aTt/izip is another word of which I cannot trace the meaning. It 
can apparently only mean “to confide, to believe in”. 

Irn^an hogtclg is evidently a hendiadyoin, of wdiich the first woi’d 
only has been explained by F. W. K. Muller as a loan-word from 
Sanskrit punya, 

yak has the same meaning as ,hnnUy and is used to designate the 
Demon of the Darkness and also all lesser demons. The origin of the 
word is, aecording to F. W. K. Miiller, from the Skt. yaksa. ickllh is 
the appellation of a special kind of evil spirits, which are probably 
identical witli the p)retm of the Buddhists. The mention of animals 
ofiered as victims has caused Radlofi' to suppose that this text was 
written for Turks recently converted from Shamanism, an idea that 
appears very strange, for surely it is a translation from the Persian, 
and its original had been composed for the Maiiichjeans before the}^ had 
come in contact with the Turks (cf. B,, p. 351). 

arqori yir t{d)ngn. Perhaps it is not too bold to suppose that this 
word corresponds to the Greek word which seems to be used 

indiscriminately for the Demon of Darkness himself and for ah the lesser 
demons of the dark world (cf. F., pp. 7, 8, etc. ). The combination of 
apxdiJ^ and t{d)ngri^ however, sounds so strange that a different inter- 
pretation may be found more correct. 

The four divine beings, or classes of divine beings, here named 
are identical witli the four gros.^lierrl.ichi}i Wet^enheiten, to believe in 
whom was the first commandment, to wit, God, His Light, His Power, 
and His Wisdom (cf. F. , p. 95). 

n{i)yo^ak {7i{l)gokilc)^ “hearers,” was the desiguation of the members 
of the lay congregation, the lowest grade in Manichtean hierarchy. 
Tlie second was that of cUiitar, or fully initiated Maniclneans. Yet 
a third term occurs in some of our texts, and seems to be applied to 
a still liigher grade : it is on{a)yistak. The former two appellations 
are identified with those of the auditoi'es and the ehcti wliile 

the correct translation of the third has not yet been found. According 
to the Western tradition, the senior Manichteans were called major 
presbyter h\ and diaconi, but there were also seventy-two epincopt, while 
the highest rank was occupied by the twelve niagistri (B., p. 297). 

tAmt famya. It is rather puzzling to find here an enumeration 
of four sealf<, while on II. 320- 1 the number of fkree mils only is 
mentioned. According to St. Axx^xxntm^i three seals p. 248], 

[F., p. 290]) or ordinances contained the whole of the ethics of 
the Manicluean faith: “qiuim os nomine, omnes sensus, qui sunt in 
capite, intelligi volo, quurn autem mauum, omnem operationem, quum 
sinum, omnem libidinem seminalem.” Possibly the expression four 
twmya employed here is merely a paraphrase of the commandments 
contained in the expression the three siguacula. 

One would be tempted to identify these /o«r seals, to wit, Love, Faith, 
Fear of God, and Wisdom, with the /re spiritual members of the God 
of Light, ])ut according to the tradition the tale of these members is 
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Jira: Love, FMitli, Fidelity, Nobleness of Mind, and Wisdom {ct 
F. , p. Sb). 

rmraumaq = “ to love. ” ; amraq (adj. ) =, ‘^‘ beloved Eadlolf 
lates with quiet, tranquillity”. The assumption that ‘Move” is nieam 
seems to be confirmed by the following passage (K. , p. ‘226) : ‘MSeiuh 
schreiben an Aba tiber die Liebe ^), insofern als mit der Mtiebe’ 

gewiss das erste Glied des Lichtgottes nach manichaischen Lehren 
gemeint ist.’'* 

The Petersburg text apparently has qamsfif(l[T)i)ii)')z. 
oz = “the being”, “ the entire body'’. perhaps — the carnal 

].)ody The words dt^dzUlg, uziiflUg seem to l)e employed for “ |)ertaiuing 
to the bodjq to the soul”. 

harm. Other texts show the forms harim. harm may also be read 
hfir{a)m., for the form haram occurs in other texts. 

hidn-p. Probably from the root /mf*, “to find, to attain to” ; the 
construction with the dative is indicative of an extension of the meaning. 

muiigwmiiz taqmiiz. mung is perhaps connected with Osm. 
immg, “ sot, idiot ” ; houngaq, “ vieillard tombe en enfance ” { Sarny) ; 
tag- perhaps with Osm. jll-, taq-, “fixer, attacher, accrocher” (Sarny). 

Ic{d)rgdtimiz. Radloff reads or MMt{d)imiz. The 

translation “to be nought, to come to nought” is founded upon this 
passage and 1. 290, agsiig Ic{d)rgdk, u’hich is evidentl}^ a liendiadyoin. 

amfi. In many texts the spelling is aa-mfi ; thus assui’ing ilie 
guttural quality of the initial which is further eonlirmed by the 
occurrence, in other texts, oi' qgnf'l-qia. Analogous spellings ai’C qmy, 
(miy, which very frequently occur instead of aafiy, aruny. 

^^UThe four gods named here are identical with the four gr(Ui<hm'r- 
lichtn Wt^enhe/Utn (cf. F., pp. 64, 95), to believe in which 

was the first commandment, iiameh", God, His Liglit, His Power, and 
His Wisdom. 

aJqansiy, micoladiq. These forms in m'y^ diq, etc., follow }»ere the 
expressions torii har dtii and h{(i)rgdk arti, which both appear to liave the 
meaning “it was a rule or prescription”, (Indeed, perha}>s they wcn^ 
interchangeable, for the Berlin fragment Y. 606, 1. has k[d)rffdk urfi 
wdiere both Dr. Stein’s and tlie St. Petersburg MSS. have ford ftar drfi . ) 
The form appears to he a sort of }mrtklpiHm necemtaik, (On 11. ‘295 -7 
the same forms are used as adjectives: HozJamiimg Hiiz, kldmdi-iig ik) 
apparently means “to call down blessings ”, still meaning 
“ a blessing” in modern Turki. In other texts (not published as yet) 
evidently has tlie signification of “to coni])at against", perhaps 
even “to devour", and it is ncmessary to mention the fact thai many 
Turkish words, ancient and modern, have several ami very div(n'g<mt 
meanings. Cases in ])oint are my, is, k[d)rgdky and perhaps anro/a-, Imt 
the instances could easily he multiplied. 

p>n-^L According to P. W, K. Miiller this is a Chinese word simpl\' 
ineaniiig “alms". As we know that the efecfl {dinfar) were depemdont 
u}K>n the uffdi/orrs {n{k{/oktk, n{i)yokak) for their means of sustaining lib.' 
(cf. B., pp. 269, 28:1), it is })0ssible that tht^se pitM were the fot>fhgifts 
of th.c aadiform. 
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auntltfsiq an<l fninJtt. amolwyii has tlie signification of ‘‘ so ” or 
of “acting in such a, manner”, and this meaning is assured by many 
pas^au'cs. "" (Use Sanskrit w'ord talMgata, for instance, is conimonly 
(nuisiat<‘d )>y HurohtyK kahn'd.) As, however, in F. W. K. Aluller, 

{>. .’^0, there is I'ouml the combi nation Uipiiiznii anrolfizint, wbicli 
one inie’bt ta.ke t'ei' a hendiadyoin, and as the translation of 

ini I by ** it' n’as a |n-escription thus to act” a [Spears rabiier 
nnsiitisfa<dory, it appeal's mlniissible to suggest the translation “it lias 
htiiai the rule* to thus I’cvcrcmtly give the seven kinds of alms In like 
manner I shoultl propose to translate the passage (11. 247-9) ariy bamq 
f:{ii)rga^^^^ by “ it was a rule thus to r€*,vere 

(tod }>y fasling pure fasts'’. 

ydu ).7, These names (wiiich Iladloff vstill writes 
xrosfdr j)f(d)nfx^(h'} are us yet unidentified with any of the names 
oeeurriuui.'' in the I\cstcrn and Arabic sources. 

Ihuilotf misundm-siood this whole passage. The words Hip yaraffp 
he translates as follows ft). :IS, n. 75) : “ Wdrtlich : wir Verschieclenes 
Verschiedenes luend uml scliaffend in die Satzungen Herein -hringnngs- 
(hesetz hestand." This interpretation is tlie result of his ignoring the 
meaning ni if ip ipn'ifrip, “ afloniing one's self,” given already by 
F. W. 1v. Aliiller* ( 6v.7/o7m, p. ‘29). Further, there can be but little 
doubt* that. ih«* word t raiisrrilied by RadloiT kigar- (to cause to enter 
into” to bring into} is to he transliterated /j(d)//</f/r- (to cause to pub 
on clothes}, malcr tht' assimnilion tliat the change of d to y already 
had taken place whmi this text was wi-itten down. Examples of this 
{diang’e do occur in other texls. 

It is dillicnlt to explain the rmlia of this passage. It treats of the 
;^^^s/-alms, wiiich evidently wei-e protiered hy the aoiddoreH after they had 
dressed themselves in ritual {uomqo] robes. The “ light of the Five-God 
which, hromHit to us hy xrost{(i)g (andri p{a)diraxf{a)g t{ii)ngn, is going' 
t.o God to herpuritied "'is, perhaps, the light contained in these offering.s 
of food, and the d^rfi by eating this food were the means of purifying* 
it froin the gross particles hy which it was hound into the shape of 
fruils, Hour, or hrea*b Cf. 11, p. “ Anf dor andenm Soite waren 

aher auch die Andiiores sclhst die Organe, durch welchc den Electi 
das in ilmen sieh eoaoent rieremhi Lieht zustrdnite, nur kehrte aucl* 
ider dcr Maniehiiismus seine materialistische Hcite reeht auiralleiul 
heraus. indem ilie Anditores die Friichte, die den Eic(‘ti zur Xahrung 
diemm solltem pthiktem uml die Electi sic genossen, warden dadurch 
die in denseihen gebundemm Eichlteile frei, die nach der IVanderung 
(lurch vcrs<*hi(*dem^ Kta’per nun endlieh ztir Huckkehr in das Lieluivieh 
reifen Me.nsclamsetjlom Von den Kieeti uus kminten sic, da Hi(*h diese 
der ileischlichcm Vermischuug, wmiureh die Seelen iramer aufs ncue 
mit den Banib.m dor Matode umselilimgen werdeii, vlillig cmt'hlelten, 
ihren W(‘g mir modi oben nchmen.*^ 

pitrd.(tn. Tins word, derived from the root ktr-, ‘‘ to go,” deviates 
hero from the usittd spalling by showing p instead of k The Berlin 
text T, II, I), HH, V, I, 11, shows a similar claviiition from the. rule 
established in our texts by spoiling, once, for httMfp An in the 
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text kere treated we miss the strict attention to careful orthography 
for which the majority of our MSS. is remarkable, these spellings may 
be mere clerical errors like the following : instead of harqqa 

(1. 235), cUntarlar in&teeid of dintai'larqa {1. 2^^)^ hulumigtty instead of 
hiilimguy {1. 12), sagiz instead oi sdhiz (1. 43), sos instead of soz 

(1. 97), nciccl avimig oruncaq instead of ndcd dvinng JciM oruncaqm 
(11. 112-13), etc. 

bad{t)m{:i)z. As the lig'ht contained in fruits, cereals, etc., could 
only be delivered through the consumption of these foodstuffs by the 
c/er^?V fchis passage may mean that by storing up such articles instead 
of giving them away to the electi the auditor impedes its purification 
and so commits a grievous sin. 

It is evident that the giving awaj^ of articles of food containing 
light to human beings not belonging to the class of the electi, or indeed 
to impure lower creatures, caused these light-particles to enter into 
new and closer relations with the Darkness. St. Augustine, De mor, 
Maiiich, (quoted B., p. 286, note), says : ‘Sxnimalia cibuin eapiunt, qiue 
si concumbunt, ligant in came divinum illud membrum, et, a certo 
siio itinere aversum atque impeditum erroribus lerumnisqiie implicant/’ 
This conception explains the charge of inhuman hard-heartedness 
brought by the Christians against the Manichieans (K., p. 363, Ah- 
schtodnmgsjhrmel), 

vo8{a)nf/i, vu8{a]nti. Another w’ord of perhaps foreign origin and 
unknown signification. 

soq, $icq, ~ ewme (Pa vet de Courteille). suq "Stroke of the evil 
eye (R. B. Shaw). 

afimp drmdgiiriip. According to F, W. K. Miiiler the -^'erb drmdgilr- 
has the meaning ‘‘to be (or become) indolent, weary, or lax”. The 
verb aidn- has a similar meaning, and its root has survived in the 
modern dialect of Turfan in the words hdr-, “to be, or to become 
weary,” and horim [iov Adrm = arm), “ a sluggard. ” Our AXS. 

wTites qriiiip (with one alif only), but as in well-known words the 
guttural a is often expressed by the single alif alone (cf. n. 36), and 
as moreover the Berlin text T.M. 180, 1. 5, distinctly spells aariiiip, 
I prefer to transliterate Whoever in spite of this should prefei' 

to read drmip may still do so, for the “light” form drin- may liave 
existed as well, as it stiU does in Osm. , se tcmer, ,raffi.u8Her 

(Sarny). Indolence (or laxness) and laziness were specially prohilnted 
by the Manichaian faith (cf. F., p. 96). 'Fov qorqancmz cf B., p. 253, 

.mi (spelt also t^id in Buddhist texts) is, according to F. W. K. 
Muller, an expression loaned from the Chinese. 

caidan. The Berlin AIS, T. ii, I). 178, v, 1, 2, has also Mdati. After 
F. W. K. Muller caidan is a Chinese word. Its signiffcation is “a hall 
or room for fasts or prayers, a temple The view that the Manichaans 
possessed no temples (cf. B., p. 351) may consequently he safeh- 
abandoned, the more so as our finds of religious pictures on the walls 
of buildings, of votive flags closely resembling those of the Buddhists, 
appear to confirm the use of such buildings, at least by the Maniclueans 
of Turfan. 
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y{i)mhi. This word is as yet unexpiained, and may belong to a 
language other than Turkish. 

aSaduqtmuz biS t{ci)ngri y{a)ruqi. This passage appears to mean 
that the more the eonduct of the miditores resembled that of the ekcti 
in purity, the more were their own bodies capable of purifying, or at 
least of keeping in its state of purity, the light consumed in their food. 
The bodies of impious atiditores^ on the contrary, appear to have injured 
the light introduced into them, perhaps just as much as the bodies of 
other impious human beings might have done, 

dinmunm. This word is composed of din, ‘‘faith,” and murim ~ 
(neo-Pers. ), “ omen, prognostic ” (Steingass). 

iirkd. Dative of a word iir, signifying “a long time” ; cf. Radi., 
Ghuastuanit, p. 42, n. 102. 

bi^ tmiUg Another fragment (T. ii, D. 171, i, 8-9) sliows 

the passage : hiS tilrlilgiin bcilgiiliig bohirlar = “ they become apparent in 
five manners” {auf fiinfArten). therefore appears to be a noun 

substantive. 

dtcdhiligcd. Evidently “according to the sound and the meaning 
(letter and spirit) ”. Radloff writes (p. 42, n. 104): dt ist ein mir- 

unbekanntes Wort, da die mir bekannten at- and iit- nicht zum Kontext 
passen, tibersetze ich nach dem Zusammenhang. ” Sarny’s dictionary, 
however, has the verb = amtmek — chanter, 7'esomier, rendre tin won,' 

still existing in Osmanli, Besides, Radloff’s own VemticJi eines Wdrfer- 
bucks der Tiirh-DiaUcte contains the verb on p. 1263. 

dtdgcL In an unpublished MS., T. ir, D. 17Sa, I find thehendiadyoin 
didg dnigdk = “torment”. The words dtdgci¥mmci are evidently 

synonyms. 


List of Words 

The words occurring in the Berlin text are distinguished by an 1 
before the Arabic numeral. 


at, 821. 

atfil', -t'i, 1 16 (see also adrih), 
ack (for acik), 57 ; 

(acz(t)arn(t)-'), 
adas, 198 (adas qadas), 
adaq, 80. 

adr{i)l-, -yai, 171. 
ad{i)r-, -yaU, 10. 
artiz-, -Ip, 186. 
arqon, 169. 
an- Vi, 283. 
azmir-, <luq, I 19. 
azyunoyVl, 127. 


azo, 280. 
anra, 48. 
an, 56 {as ^iohu). 
am-, -diiq, 800. 

-ay (acciis. in -ay), aniy-ay, 1 28. 
ayri- (for ay fit-), -tim{i)z, 57, 
90 {acU{t) m{:i)z ayriVi- 
m(ji)z), 
ayuluy, 125. 
ayU-, -d{'i}m(:i)z, 186. 
ay'iz (ayzm), 198. 
aU, -'ip, 187, 199. 
altind, 95. 
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alqan’, ~ur, 213 ; “S^7, 210 ; 

212 . 

alqt's, 216, 330 {algts otug^ 216). 

305 ; anmg, 137. 
antadch 172. 

antaddata, I 16. 
ant(:i)q-, -d(^i)m{:i)z, 100 . 
ancolastq, 222, 248. 
ai, 274. 
ai-, -f)iu, 327. 
qMt~, {dt}mi:i)z, 89. 
cidaq^ 314. 
qdmq, 228. 

(ukmcsupj, I 35. 
rirtat-, 'dkmz, 108. 
qrtuq, I 12. 
anq, I 22, 66. 

arm-, -tp, 254, 266 Qmmp 
drmdguriljj). 
qlqis, 206. 

amU, I 36, 61, 189, etc. 
qmran-, miaq, 178. 
q7uq, I 4, I 18, 50, 236, 298 
(accus. gmq-aq, l 28). 
dtdJz, 19^. 
ddgu, I 27, 70. 
ddgii-ti, 212, 257, 285. 
dr-, -dr, 42; -ti, 195, 275 ; 
-sdr, I 23 ; -mis, 163 ; 
'4&, 163,213. 

■/irA:^'24' ;,/-% 265; 

' .-S'^^,^ 24, 255, 266. 

dnndgdr-, -dp, 211, 255, 266 
{armip drmdgdrdp) , 
drngak, 54. 

dzrua, I 22 (see d-i{i()ngri), 
dkid-, -ip, 313. 
d’ki (see ild), 80, 125, 158. 
iVcinti, 81, 129, 179. 


dgsu- , -tdmuz, 202, 332 {dgsd- 
tumiiz h{ci)rgdtim{i)z), 
dgsdg, 289 {dgsug k{cf)rgdJh). 
dgsuhldg, 308. 
dlig (hand), 194, 314. 
dlig (fifty), 245. 
dmgdtir-, -biz, 299, 315. 
dv, 235, 249 (iiv harq), 
dvinng, 113. 

U-, -ftiaz, 322 ; -niadii)mi:i)z, 
233; -matin, 41. 
ot, 318 (ot ^iqac). 
oot (fire), 37. 
oot (herb), 60 (oot kqac), 
otuz, 338. 
ucuqma, 82. 

udun-,-tmmiz, 149 (gidimtimmz 
tap(ii)nt{:i)ni{i)z), 
ur-, -tmmz, 88 {:urtiim{:ii)z 
Ijdntdmuz), 
onm, 187. 
ormicaq, 113. 
ordu, 15. 

117. 

uztm, 117 ( h . 5 ' imton I m ) . 
oqlcm, I 8, 33. 

ol, I 6, 1 28, I 80, I 31, 48. . 
oinr-, -up, 257, 276 ; -a, 281 ; 

-siiq, 273 ; -nqma, 3, 
udmri, I 10, I 34, 80 [nlnq 
Mag, 86 ). 

uq-p -matin, 133 (bibndtin 
uqmatin). 

00 % 42; on, 191 ; -nituc, 20(,>. 
unit-, -% 115 (unita 'itddi), 
oinitsuz, 1 11, 252, 310 (iodunc- 
siiz ovutsuz). 
ot, 327 (dtdd bulged), 
dtdgci, 92; 809 (dldgci biriiiia). 
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(Umi‘, -wr, I, 38 ; -mdk, 279, 
etc. 

otiig, 216. 

lie, 158 ; ilcilnc, 181. 
ilciln, I 20, 40, etc. 
dd, 159. 
od/lm, I 7. 

Ilr, 315. 

urJcit‘, 88 {qorqU- 

ilrkit-), 

(k^ 46, 92, 118, 299 ; tirig 6z, 
55; ilki 116; q{a)m{a)^i 
ik, 194. 

Ik " ; ik-&dimiz, 73 ; ik boz, 

120 . 

Ikd, 42 ; -kiy 4:6, 

Iktit, I 8, I 21, 47, 302. 
Ikuksik, 815. 
oMs, 110. 

dkun-, -ur, 76, 153, etc. 
dgun-j dir, I 37. 
bg, I 18 (pg saqmc). 
bg^^k, I 13, I 20 (o. kongulsik, 
hiligsk b), 
bl, 58, 316 {qihfuq bt). 
bl-, dir, 23. 

bllir-, -Hr, I 27 ; <lum{ii)z, 90, 
110; -sar, 1 26; d'q), 146. 
(front, iomi), bug di, 7; 
bngd, 27; bngrd, 163. 
bng (eolonr ?), 46. 

'id-, -iim{i)z, 241, 
inan-, -ii?u{i)z, 175 {mantim{i)z 
tagjaMim{i)z), 

//-, d:p, 228 (itip v{a)raUp), 
icira), 15, 
ickdk, 145. 

irmcii, 298 ; dbg, 295. 


is, 116, 297 ; is kbdug, 267 ; is 
tus, 197. 

isld-, -yiir, 297 ; -mdsig, i^^l ; 

-d(i)m{i)z, 116, 
iki, 54 ; ikinti, 34. 
igid, 99, 101 ; igidd, 128, 148. 
igidd-, -d{i)m{i)z, 99; -yb, 100. 
igddyb, 135. 
ilki, 116. 
ilitip, 105. 
ba-, -d{i)?n{i)z, 236. 
bat-, -ar, 24 (tuyar batar), 
baca-, -d{i)m(!l)z, 138 ; madi- 
m{t)z, 26S; 247, 276. 

bacaq, 138, 247, 256, 257,276, 
285, 830. 
bar, 163, 273, etc. 
bar-, -'ir, 304 ; -mad(!l)mii)z, 
267 ; -sar, 7; -daM,226; -u, 
I 17, I 32, 13, 41, 49, 85; 
h{a)ru, 96, 125, 181, 158, 
192, 278, 288. 
harq, 235, 249 {dv bar(^, 
harm {barim, baram), 200 , 
250 {yilqi bar(^i)ri), 
has, 58 {b, qlbnaq), 126 (yol 
basmga), 

basl{%)7, 54 {y'ilan h,), 
basliiiYi, I 9 {bal{i)y b), 
bayir (jbaifin), 84. 
baHiYi, I 9 {b, hasl{iyi). 
hal(:i)q-, halq{a)-{i)’duq, 39. 
hu, l 35, etc. 
hutlm, 81. 

hurxan, 4, 65, 69, 133, 148, 
175, 188, 208, 277. 
hoz, 121 {bz boz), 
bozul-, -U, 188. 
bom-, -yu, 288 ; -yall, 9* 
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homn^, <1, I 37, 30, 62, 77 , 98 , 
123, 154, 190, 204, 219 , 
242, 259, 264, 270, 279 , 
291, 806, 837 ; -7^7'/:, 268 ; 

226, 234. 

hill-, ’‘tip (gOYerns -ga), 200, 
250. 

hoi-, -Vi, I 10 ; -tumuz, 176 ; 
-lip, 118; -^tai, 170, 172; 
-Uiq, I 20. 

hiihmug (clerical error (?) for 
hiking), 12 . 

btiyan, 141 {buyan bbgtcig). 
buyandii, 66 {buycmc'i hogtcici). 
b{i)ft-, [d]wiiz, 52 ; 

829 ; bmmch 309. 

bir, 178, etc. 

bir-, -d{i)m{i)z, 141 ; -u, 233 ; 

-gcili, 231. 
hirlii, I 2. 
biz, 63, etc. 

bis, I 5 ; -inc, 37. 

hil-, 159, 162, 164 ; -ip, 

196 ; -matin, 50, I 38 ; 

bilig, I 13, 107, 183, 184 {lit 
bilig, 327 ; -y{a)vlaq bilig, 
51 ; bir bilig, 277). 
bilig siz , 1 20 {hiligsiz Ikjsuz); 73. 
bilgd, 1B%. 

hogillg, M2 {hiy an hogUtg), 
hbgtdc i, 66 {buyanb’i 5.) . 
p{a)dwaxt {ci)g, 225. 
pardac'i (for bar-), 234. 
piiU, 140, 222, 231, 232, 320. , 
tapla-, -maz, IM. 
tap(:i)n-, -t{:i)m{:i)z, 149, 152 
{uduntumuz t,), 
taq, 201, 251 {nmng taq)» 


tmiya, 181, 182, 184, 188; 
tort tamqa, 177 ; nc 
t(a)mqa, 321. 
tamqala-, -d{i)m(:i)z, 178. 
tamu, 126 {t» yirin, 161). 
tanuq, 102 . 

tut-, -ciT, 321 ; -mad{i)m{!i)z, 
215 ; -u, 283, 331 ; -dug, 
192, 249; -uyma, 129; 
-inaq, 195, 274. 

tutun-, -^x,218 {tulmVi tutunVi), 
toduncsuz, 252, 302, 310. 
tur-, -UT, 44. 

tural(s)g, 86, 91, 110, 146 
{Vinl{i ) 7 Piiraliii) 7 ) . 
ttis, 198 {is tus). 
totuncsuz, 1 11 . 

Pm-, -ar, 24 ; -nm, I 14 ; 
-mazim, 25 {tuyar baUir, 
24 ) , {tuqnm qiMmms, 1 1 4) . 
toquzunc, 191. 
toU, 11 . 
tonl/iiy, 117. 

-Vi, -ti; anVi, 283; ddgliti, 212 ; 

toMti, 194. 

Vid-, -tmi{:i)z, 75. 

Vidtn-, -Vi, 218 {VidinVi iulunVi), 
Viltan-, -ip, 267. 
tin- turn, 84. 

VinliiH 59, 79, 91, 110 

(jml{:i)g tural{ii)y, 146). 
t{a)rtru, 135. 
tag, 10 . 

t{d){p, -ip, 201 ; -vtddi, 217. 
tagzin-, -ur, 11.: 
t{^gi, 87. 

t{d)ngri, I 0, 5G; /. yiringariK 
40 ; yiri}i, 160. 
arqon yir i{d)u.gri, 169. 
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'261> 

few I 22, 178, 179, 207. 
oot ^., 37. 

his L, I 1, I 8, 32, 44, 48, 
49, 182, 228, 226, 285, 
801, 816. 

p{a)clvaxt{a)g t., 225. 
t'in-tura t., M. 

Xrost(a)g p.t., 225. 

Xormurda t., II; xoTm{i()?:ta 

L, 88. . 

SUV t,, 86 . 
suM 64. 

Miclug if., 174, 208. 
himai t., 1, 8, 14, 114, 178, 
180, 207. 
y{a)ruq 85. 
yir t., 162. 
yil t,, 85. 

t{ci)ngrici, 185, 824 {t{ci)ngrici 
nomci). 

ticijngrikdn, I 22. 
t{a)ngTiU, I 24 {t{a)ngrili 
hnnul'i, I 81), it{a)ngrili 
ydldi, I 6, 164). 
t{d)'vld-, dd{i)m{i)z, 111 , {t, 
Mrldd{i)m{i)z, 111 ). 
tort, 52, etc. ; -un6, 64. 
turliig, I 5, 52, etc. 
torn, 74, 210, 228, 229, 246, 
278. 

idz, I 21, 1 25, 5, 47 {toz yiltiz). 
tdk-, -tihnuz, 289 {toMimiuz 
sactwi(ji)z), 

ioMM, 194, 212, 288, 281, 288. 
tumdn, I 12. 
tilndrig, 161. 

ti~, -dimiz, I 25, 1 80 ; -ddmiiz, 
I 29; ~sdr, 127 142 ,; 


^pdn, 19, 180, 145, 148, 
164, 168, 172; t{i)gmd, 

186. 
tirig, 55. 

tirgiid-, -sdr, I 26. 
tirndguli, 6. 
tis, 55. 
til (tU), 818. 
xrost(a)g, 225. 

Xorm{u)zta, 38. 

Xormuzta, I 1, I 7, I 30. 

-6a, -cd. 

died hiliged, 827. 
dintarca, 245. 
s{d)vigincd, 197 • ■ 
nomca tdrued, 257, 285, 881. 
c{a)xsa2^i^i)t, 192, 201, 274, 
282, 820, 880. 
caidan, 275, 284. 
ciilvu, I 84, 21 {fiid/ou sav). 
diutar, 67, 71, 184, 245, 268, 
825. 

dm murwa, 807. 
raivi{a)st, I, 86. 

-ra, -rd. 
asm, 48. 
dngrd, 168. 
kisrd, 172. 
saqm-, -ur, 294, 
saqme, I 19 {dg saqmc), 294. 
sav, I 84, 21, 105,. 187, 198.. , 
sayu, 

Minin sayu, 262. 

Min sayu, ai sayu, 298,888 ”-4. 
soq, l 11, 252, 808, 810. 
sun-, -lip, 814. 

SUV, 86 , 88 . 

suiy i 9, 87, etc. 

iri-, -d(3)m{:i)z, 51, 202, 256 
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b{t)rt{d)h 

w('i’)-e'). 

-sn, -s'iq, etc. 
alqanstjj 210 . 
ancolas'iq, 222, 248. 
oluTSuq^ MQ. 
k{d)ygMTsug, 229. 
iUdmasicji 297. 
sozldmdsig , 295. 
sdgiz, 48. 
scikizmc, 156. 
sid)vig, 197. 
soz {soz /), 97 ; slk, 296. 
slizld-i -yiir, 296 ; <lim(:i)z, 
1 84, 106 ; -sd/r, 72. 
sikmlugf I 2. 
sliki, 64. 

sSngus-, -di, 15; -mis, 165; 

' I 9, 38; -kali, I 8. 
smmi, I 18. 
hnmikiq, 14. 
smnuU,l31, 

‘U-, -dd%, I 15. 

‘r/ac, 60, 818. 
kcrdki, 88 . 

^idkli, 56 (as ^ichii)» 

I 81 ‘icili). 
'igddyii, I 38. 

I 89. 

[in-:; -U,14:. 

^inili, I 81' {‘i, 
f(d)r.zi7icl, I 37. 
f id)nsii, 224. 

-B, li. 

t{d)n(iriU {({.x), 
hnnuli. 

'icili. 

'inili, 

qUtjral'L 


y{a)niqVi, 

ydkli, 

qcipiii)q, 7, 126. 
qat, 42, 48. 

qciUl-, -d% I 7; -7ms, 167; -tp, 
I, 13 ; -tuq, 89. 
q{a}ra, 89. 
qctraVi, I 6, I 24. 
q{a)ral/i, 166, 171. 
qam{a)q, I 2, I 11. 
q{a)m{ct)q, 45, 194. 
qa^nkt'-,- 1 {%) m{t) z, 187. 
qalPl, 166. 
q{a)lt'i, 171. 
qop, I 28. 
qnt, 45 {qut qtv). 
qiU qohnaq, 150. 
qutlm, 1 89. 
qudas, 198 (adas qudas), 
qonq-, -maq, 181 ; -matm, 211. 
qorqU-, -{d)wviz, 87 (qorqWi- 
m(d)z urkitim(i)pj ) . 
qorquncsuz, 258. 
qnruq, 58, 816 {quruy 57). 
qoB, -7md(:i)m(ii)z, 288; -maq, 
264. 

qulqaq, 818. 
qMvrat{i)yU, 224. 
qovla-, -d(:i[)7n(:l)z, 104, 

qizyan-, -%p, 281. 
qU-, -nr, 142 ; -Bm{i)z, 58, 98 ; 
-u, 822. 

(pBn-, -nvis, I, 14. 
qWiM, I 17; -557, I 4. 
qw, 46 {qnt qiv), 
h{d)rgdh, 195, 248, 265, 274, 
280 (cigsilg h{d)rgdk, 290). 
k{d)rgd''i -tm{i)z, 208, 882 








r 
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klil-, -ti, I 3, I 14. 

MUk-, 105 ; -di, 227. 
h{ci)ntu, I 14, 299. 

Jc(d)ygursug, 229. 
km, 47 ; -lug, 18. 
kodug, 267 {is kodug). 
kor-, -up, 199, 812. 
kurld-, -d{i)m{i)z, lk2 (t(ci)vld- 
dd{i}m{i).z k.), 
k(k, 812. 
kdk, 48. 
him, 245. 

hihgul, 107, 177, 185, etc. 
kikgulsik, I 13 (dgsik kdngiil- 
sih). 

hidig, 87 k,). 

kirtu, 18, 68, 181, 150. 
kirtkun-, -mctd{i)m{i)z, 19, 71 ; 

-mdd[i)n, 184 ; -mdh, 180. 
kisrd, 172. 

kiU, 80, 101, 108, 105. 
kiksur-, -ii, 106. 
kirn, 127, 167. 

m{d)nastar hirs^a {hirz{a)), 

, I 88, etc. 
muntcui, I 88. 
mundari, I 85. 
nmnm, 91, 119. 
mimg,2SO, 251,200 {mimg tag). 

I 86, 1 88. 
mangirc, AO. 
vi{cf)ngigu, I 15. 
vimgigu,I20, ^ 
min, 185, 186. . . 

nom, 72, 182, 148, 157, 222, 
229, 824 {iw ddki n,, 159) ; 
nom tdrii, 74, 128. 


nmnm, 186, 824 {t{d)7igrici 
no7nci), 

7io7nla-, -sar, 184. 
nd, 168, 172 {nd yird a, 217). 
ndcd, 51, 56, 60, 87, 88, 90, 
99, 100, 101, 108, 106, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 115, 
187, etc. 

7iddd, 165. 
ndddd, 169. 
n{i)^iOsah, 176, 821. 
vus{a)nti, nos{a)nti, 246. 
yadtur-, -matm, 75. 
yarat-, -mis, I 28, 168 ; [-‘Uz/fl, 
180. 

yarut-, -w, 12 . ■ 

y{a)ruq, I 16, 2, 47, etc. 
y(a)ruq]M, I 6, I 24, 166, 170 
(y {a)ruq Vi q {a) raMl ) . 
ycmiq, I 85 ; -luy, 808 (dgsilk- 
lug yd) ; -s-uz, 108. 
yazm-, -tmiifjz, I 28,1 85, 61, 
68, 118 ; -’ip, 151 {yaz{i)n- 
t(:i}}n(:ijz ymigUt{d)ni{:i)z ) . 
yalavaci htvrxcm, 65, 69. 
ymia, 185. 

y{a)ng(d)l-, -t(:i)7n(:l)z, I 28, 
119; 188, 189, 140, 148. 

y{a)vlaq, 50, 197, etc. 
yon-, -p, 197, 814 ; -vicidig)- 
m(:i)z, 828; -dug, 808; 
-yma, 84. 
yoq, 162, 170. 

126, 127. 
yU, 244. 
yUa7t, 54. 
yUcqi, 199, 250. 

yak, I 8, 1 11, I 12, I 17, 129, 
152, 258, 811. 
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ycikldr uluylar^ 1 10. 
yak ickclk, 144. 
ycikldrlihj^ 15. 
yaking, 1 9, SB, 

ydkli, I 6, 1 24, 164 {t{a)ngrili 
ydkli). 
ytiz, 112.' 

yukiin-, 4mmz, 139, 147, 

150 ; -%ma, 180 ; -c, 130. 
yun~, -timvuz, 89. 
yi-, -dd{i)m{i)z, 113. 
yiti, 221, etc. 
yitinc, 124. 


yir, 41, 44, 45, 58, 169, 317 ; 
~ddki, 84. 

[yirsim\4:', t{a)ngri yiri, 11^. 
y{i)g{i)mimc {hit f/.), 221, etc. 
yil, 35. 

yiltiz, I 22, I 25, 5, 48, 158 ; 
y{a)ruq y^, tundrig y., 160, 
161 {toz yilti'^- 
yilvi, 108. 

yilviUi-, 109. 

ynid, 1 10, etc. 

y{i ?)mki, 273, 275, 280, 284, 

330 . 
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KANAUEI VOCABULARY IM TWO PARTS ; ENGLISH- 
KANAURI AND XANAURI-ENGLISH 

By the Rev. T. GRAHAME BAILEY, B.D., M.A., M.R.A.S., 
Fellow of the Paxjab University, WaziiiaBxID, Intha 

{Gontinnecl from 1910, p, 705.) 

KANAIJRI-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


a, aclv., still, yet. 
i&/ioc^M,interj.,oh ! ah 1 (T.R.). 
acl lamdy ii., Theborskad' 
song. 

aco, i.q. ate (Theborskad') 
(T.R.). ; 

adargdih (T.R.), i.q. adcvro. 
addro, ii., ginger. 
ademo, adj,, uncomfortable, 
badly made or put on. 
ildeshos 'pddeshos, n., neigh- 
bourhood. 

(fdhdn, adj., half. 
ae, conj., and. 

(ff/, n., cave, den. 
dgdfh, n., income. 

(ff/re, adv., indeed, certainly 

'(T.K). _ 

ai, aid, adj., other. 
ai, n., grandmother (Upper 
Kanaur, T.R.). 

(dxhil, n., pain (T.R.). 
alihroh, n., letter of the 
alphabet. 

idagm,-n.,womsin who brings 
bad luck. 


alkdloii, adj., false ; n., lie ; 
— lanmig\ v., lie, tell a 
lie. 

alkolos, Ii., masc., liar ; fern., 
alkole. 

aZth, n., trap for leopard. 
amia, n., mother, mother’s 
sister. 

amdts, n., father’s sister-in- 
law. 

ami, n., enemy (T.R.). 
aon/j% n., doctor. 
amolih, n., pretence. 
amondh, n., wild pear, beards, 
an, an%, pron., self (objec- 
tive case), myself, etc. 
an, ahu, pron., my. 
ancimig% v., rise. 
ando, dome. 

a?ie,n.,f ather’s sistei', mother’s 
sister-in-law. 

anesi, pron., self (nom. case), 
myself, yourself, etc. 
tmgl, n., counting up to a 
hundred. 

(m% see an, f ^ 
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ankcf in, iiiy clirectioii, 
towards me. 

anne, ii., anna (=;= one 
' penny). 

coriij grain (T.E.). 
(inib, pron., own (H. a/pnix ^ ; 
' ,pl. inasc., anegmi''ib; fern. 

■ pl.^ (mewarm, 
aim, see aii. 

anycbTonin. adj./ darkness, 
dark. 

anydros, adj., dark (T.E.). 
a2M, n., father ; — tMe, fore- 
fathers. 

apats, n., father’s brother, 
n-j maternal, grand- 
mother, midwife. 
(Iredmkp, v., call. 
argd, n., string of bells on 
horse. 

armig', v. tr., wan a. 
arpyCvmuf , v., keep, pre- 

■ serve (T.R.). 

ar^imi{j\ v., warm oneself 
at fire or in sun. 
dshdb, n., goods, luggage. 
d^d, XL, hope (T.R.). 
dshdii, adj,, barren (land). 

m, month June- 

July. 

n., bad fuel (T.R.). 
(i^uU, 11., mirror. 
dsoib fb, n., wild geranium, 
columbine. 
dsydiniy^ v., endure. 
atedmif/, v. tr., bury. 
aiJml, n., plant whose berries 


■ are. used as soap (Hindi, 
rethd). See nakayH f ij /. 
atiii, n., rites for the dead : 
— la/nmig^ perfoi.‘in tlu? 

rites. 

all, n., call ; — tHhEivdmUf, 
proclaim. 

ay a. la/i, iiiterj., oli 1 
aymidn, n., infant (llll.). 
0/7/0, interj., alas ! oh ! (dbib). 
cM/d, n., grand- and gi‘t‘at- 
grandmother (T..ri.). 
aqh, male goat. 

hdemirwifp, v., escape (Hindi,, 
haend). 

hdddrH, XL, storekoepc.n* (i.i\ 
WTitcliman) ; f t.a 1 1 . , hadd 
his wife, etc. 

hadron, ri., moritli, August 

September. 
bag% n., mask. 
hag, XL, fortune, f^ite 
hdgda\ n., labour forced but 
paid, 

bdgarea, man with double 
teeth (om‘ behimi the 
other); han., hdga rd 
adj., last. 

6a//7As*, adj., thin, o 
haglf, 11., sliare, part (IMk). 
Bdgwdn, th, Hod. Hdganhtd 
dd^ Immi n/‘',4)ray to C "5 m 1 . 

hagydlm, m, (.uh^ wla,i in 
anger has ,separat(M,i him 
self from his liouse and 
liousehold. 



, , , KANAUBI- 

ba/L, haUs, n., yoiingei* brother. " 
ha/je(%mig\Y, tr., play (imisic) 
(Hindi, 

haijbn, n., leather belt, 
hakhor, ii., female goat. 
haMios, adj., fat. 

adj., thick. 
hakt/Ms, 11., male kid. 
htilQi), 11., head, summit, 
moiiiitaiii-peak. 
hdihcd slid, n., wild straw- 
berry (T.R.). 

hdllil, 11., sand (Urdu, hdlwt), 
hdlmMh, II., small plant with 
sweet-smelling root. 
baits, 11., dimiimtiye of bal{li), 
-ihtb'tihb halts, nipple. 
bald, nose -ring. 
barn, n., large drum. 

nivn/V/', V., be defeated, lose. 
harnpl, n,, bladder. 
bamsiutrmh, n., ulcer. 
boM,r\.,, oak, Quercus incana. 
hart, n., foot, paw, leg, leg of 
bed ; — salf, (woollen) 
sock, stocking ; fecena den 
Sanaa/, rear (of a horse’s 
rearing) ; .s^o/ bail, leg 
straight out in sitting ; 

- --- - sit with legs 

straight out. 

bif-'ufvrds, n,, miser ; fern., 

ha/adrE.:. , , 

ba'iui lanmU/, w, abolish, 
stop, 

hamldads, n., monkey ; fern., 
ha nd/rd y d/. 


-njNerjjisn o± i 

haridie, adj ., barren (woman) . 
bdncld, n., servant. 
hand/rdnig% ii., see handdros. 
hdnd’im, n., prisoner, captive. 
hcmectmi/ ,v. tr., cross (river) 
(T.K). 

hernia, n., shopkeeper. 
hay/in, n., vessel. 
hemnig' {<lo), v., be boiled 
(of food). 

banth, ad]., regrettable: - 
tannig {-do), threaten. 
bdnthd, prep. iv. gen., instead, 
e.g. an cliaiiu hdntlid, in- 
stead of my son. 
bcintho, n., part, portion(T. R. ). 
bcmtlids, adj. fern., bantJie, 
hejmtldn, beautiful. 
hcinn, bdniids, n., sister’s 
daughter. 

banzd, hanzdts, n., sister’s 
son. 

6 ao, 11., price, rate ; - — dehafsli, 
cheap. 

hdrabdr, adj., equal; — lai, 
noon. 

hdrasbii, n,, rhododendron. 
hdredmuf, v., save. 
baredshimuf, v., escape. 
baTmi/,y. intr,, burn (wood). 
barmig\ v. intr., split, tear, 
n., rent. 

beiTdih, 11., load ; — thoibmdj 
or. hmwvkf, unload. 
baron, n., day (T.R.). 
bards, n., coolie whose labour 
is forced, but paid. 
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n,, cause, reasoii. 
bUsh} aclj.,, similar, like, w. 
gen. or norn. 

ha^ennig\ v., bleat, bray, 
caw, crow, mew, neigh, etc. 
bash/mdg', v. intr., burst. 
hashon, n., flute, 
basin, n., adze. 
baskydn, eonj., prep., than, 
except, besides. 
batQi), n., brass vessel. 
bat, n., cooked rice. 
batQi), n., cotton for weaving. 
hat, II., weight for weighing. 
bateddjAmig\ v., converse. 
batin, see baton, 
haMts, n., small brass vessel. 
*See bdt(h). 

h(ifleamig\ v. tr., make round 
or circular (T.R.). 
hatlbs, adj., spherical, round ; 
see following words, wliich 
seem to imply that there 
had been other (square) 
coins of different value; 
— poU, three annas ; — 
nipea, twelve annas. 
baton, n., affair, matter ; — 
eiu/, , conversation ; — 

lanmigh converse ; (fzdh 
b(dm (or baton) sea, great 
talker. 

bdtrdoli, iL, forced, unpaid 
labour during one week in 
year. 

hatsemnup,- v., save (Hindi, 
hdcilnd). 


batshd, n., tinder. 
bdtsheru, n., colt, foal (Pan- 
jabi, WiaclieTd), 
hem, n., father. 
bayd, n., youiigei’ brother. 
bdydmigP v., fire a gun. 
bazdn, n., brass vessel. 
bazar, n., town, street of 
shops. 

hazennhf, v. intr., sound, b(,t 
struck ; hastlon — , clap 
hands (Hindi, hognd), 
hazgi, n., music, etc. (Hindi, 
hclja). 

bazl, n., vegetable. 
hecdii, n., rate of selling. 
beizzdU, n., dislionour ; — 
lanniUf, v., insult. 
be'n, n., grasshopper*. 
hemiba, adj., loving. 
hmibn, n., Cotoneaster baccil- 
laris. 

hepdr, n., trade. 
beyaru, n., trader. 

6er, n., palace. 

bergd, n., long stick for 
gathering walnuts (T.B.). 
berm, adv., out, outside : 
lan^nig', put out, 

exile. 

her ins goene, n., concubine. 
herd, n., blacksniitl), car- 
penter ; Imrilnthp, iVmah‘ 
of vSanie eash^. 
be^didgoii, n., month April 
May. 

heMor, n,, plait of luiir. 
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hesros, , n., wild pear, i.q. 
mmmdn: 

bhororennig^ v. intr., spin 
round. 

h'l, n,, bastard. 

In, n., lower verandali of 
house. 

him, n., interest, usury ; 
g tin — , winter interest ; 
>^bl — , summer interest. 
hid\ 11., shoulder. 
hijd, 11., kernel of apricot 
stone (T.R.). 

hijenmig% v., be fine weather. 
bil(h), n., woollen thread 

(T.R.). ' 

b%mig% v., go, flow, climb 
(tree). 

hindnos, n., man of one of 
the lower castes. 
Innedmig% v., choose. 
binin, n., brim of vessel, 
rim of hat. 

hmmig\ v., be extinguished. 
hlnbs, adj., good. 
hWn, n., seed. 

frM, n., a fair held in April. 
bishdrenmig% v. intr., grieve, 
repent, be surprised, 
wonder. 

bishdrmi shenmuf, v. tr., 
grieve, surprise, etc. 
bi^mmi, adj., strange, won- 
derful (T.k). 
biidion, n., poison. 
bldkt^ prime minister ; 
fern., hishtdni, his wife. 


OJ.:^ 

bitin, n., wall. 

bitsdrihos, adj., helpless poor 
(Hindi, bechdra) (T.R.). 
hitshu, n., bolt of door (T.E.). 
bizel, n., lightning ; — - bon- 
nig\ V., lighten (Hindi, 
high). 

hizennig\, v,, be fine weather, 
hlanmig\ v., masticate. 
hlemig', v., slip. 
hlomig', v. tr., mix. 
blusmig% v., fall (house). 
¥ba, n., father. 
hohats, n., father’s brother. 
bo(l\ n., skin of man, dogs, 
cats ; peel, rind ; — kho- 
mig\ V. tr., skin, take bark 
ofl* tree or wand ; — pin- 
mig% V. tr., peel. 
¥d(iledmig\ v. tr., change. 
bklenmig% v. intr., increase 

(T.K). 

hocll, adj., adv., much, very. 
boenmig\ v. intr., wear out. 
¥es€t, n., husband’s brother, 
wife’s sister, a woman’s 
sister’s husband, a man’s 
brother’s wife. Note that 
in each case the relation- 
ship is between a man 
and a wmman. See bore, 
; shakpd, 

¥gat, n., time (Urdu, ro%^). 
bogros, adj., coarse, inferior. 
bbkh, adj,, hot. 
holbbl, n., chapping of hands 
and feet. See bolmig\ 
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boU, adj., mad,; crazy j rabid 
(of dog). 

bolk(]i), n.,two children born 
sariie' day in different 
families. 

bblmicf , Y., grow. 
bolmig', v. intr., chap (of 
hands, feet), crack (es- 
peciallj^ with ddmrits), 
split. See holbbl, 
h6rwig\ v., run, flee. 
bon, honn, n., father ; ramin 
honn, parents. 
hbna, n., dirt, dust. 
honets, adj., good, healthy ; 
adv., well. 

b(m% n., wdndow in veraiidah 

(T.E.). _ 

ho mil, II. , j ungle . 
homnicf, v. intr., burn. 
bonmiff, v. intr., be filled. 
honnkf, y. intr., come ; blow 
(of wind). 
hbnmits, n., dwarf. 
honmo, n., female ass. 
honprats, n., thumb. 
ho fishes, adj., full; see M/, 
sUih. 

hbr, n., banyan, Ficus Indica. 
hovQi), 11., time, e.g. hodl 
— , many times, and '.so 
with, other words for 
many. 

¥rdon, n., suspicion, doubt ; 

— suspect, doubt. 

borhor, adj., circular. 
bore, iL, wife, liusband’s 


sister, a w^oman’s brother’s 
wife.' See ¥esa, ^dqid. 


hhdmt, n., blessing ; 

~ lari- 

mig\ bless. 


¥mvig\ Y. intr., 

disperse 

(meeting, etc.) ; 


shennig% y. tr., 

dispersi* 

(meeting). 



bdrmig‘, v. tr., brush witii 
liand or briisli. 

¥rsh/imig\ v. intr., i.q. 

fe^mr^',disperse(m.eeting). 
¥Tt(h), iL, fast ; — la/myig\ 
fast. 

Idseamig', v., cause to i:n}:iabifc 
or be inhabited (.Hindi, 
bdsdna). 

¥se 7 i 7 nig\ v., inliabit. 
blidi, R', rope. 
hb^onig'y v,, forget. 
hd^nUg‘, V. tr., twist ; see 
thalcpa, 

bbshpii, 11,, year. 
bbspa, n., eartli, soil, aslies. 
hotilh), n., buttermilk. 
hothbh, 11., tree : go(<^ 

bush ; nlsji Id: lnfning', 

graft. 

boHa, 11., cook. 

botd, ru, large spirier ( 1 MI. ) 

See huinhis, 

¥iPk, n., duck. 

Idtbn, n., Imtton. 
hHud, n., piu'se. 
hm, adj., forkfM.i, cross (of 
roads). 

h 7 *ad% n., braneli, bough. 
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hrdje, adj., i.q/6rcl 
bralmii, n., cross road (T.R.). 
brahnif/, Y,,veel, fall (drank). 
brmnets, ii., rainbow. 

?>r(m (Til.), 11 ., sleeve (T.R). 
braspdt, ii., Thursday. 
/>rm^svii., an inferior grain. 
brass, Rhododendron arbo- 
renm. 

hre, n., oak, Quercus ilex. 
hre, a measure ; nislo — , 
one ser ; teg — , one ser 
and a half. 

hregulm, n., thorny shrub, 
Prinsepia iitilis. 
hrennig' (-do), v. intr., get 
well. 

hrime, n., female yak. 
brin bmiig\ v., fall ; — 
^hmig\ knock down. 
hrblmig', v. tr., say farewell 
to(T.R.). 

bromig, v. tr., mix (T.R.). 

Jm, n., leprosy ; — .sea., leper. 
bubin, n., story of house. 
lmcimig%Y. intr., boil ibttcmi 
iitmnig\ v. tr., boil. 
bdcd, n., a medicinal plant, 
also for dyeing (T.R.). 
bdddron, n., Wednesday. 
bttdd, n., union (T.R.). 
bugjyel{]i), n., cymbal. 
bdIMo, n,, intoxicating pre- 
paration from bhang. 
hiiklirin, n., brass musical 
instrument (T.R.). 
6'?tio'?i,n.,debt; — sea, debtor. 


hulas, adj., generous, 
bumig\ ii., Tibetan character 
in holy books. 

bitncidiii, n., earthquake 
(Hindi, bliauncdl). 
hdnnig, v., i.q. honmig'. 
bur in, n., bribe ; — ranmig^, 
V. tr., bribe ; — zcmnig\ 
V., take bribe. 
bilsdn, n., fine straw. 
but{h), n., European shoe or 
boot. 

butulds, 11 ., spider (small), 
also dul butulds. See boto. 
bya/ii Jcar(h), Tibetan ram; 

— Jdidss, Tibetan sheep. 
byanmig%Y. intr., be afraid; 
byanonig' hash, danger; 
hyantsea, coward. 
byonmig' (-no), v. intr., go 
away from one’s country. 

6u,n.,tea ; ca than, tea water 
without the leaves. 
ca kul, n., large Tibetan dog. 
caJdhdl, n., iron cooking 
vessel (T.R.). 

Gdldk(h),8bd} . , cunning, clever. 
ccdedmig', v. tr., strain, sift 
(T.R.). 

cam or cdmna to^imig\ 
V. intr., be silent ; cmn 
td^in, husli I 
cdmarig', n., see cdmdh, 
cdmig\ see c(y)ctmig\ 
cdmna, see cam, 
cdmon, n., shoemaker ; fern.. 
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/AlmarigfV female of same 
.caste.,:, 

eamalds, ii. , basket-maker 

(T.R.)- 

ccmmig' (-go), v. tr., fill 
full up. 

cmWbig' (-go), v. tr., break, 
crush (T.R.). 

cards, n., headman of villiige 
(T.R.). 

casga, n., dried ginger. 
cdiiimig'. See c(y)mnig\ 
ce, ce%, n. and adv., sixth day 
(forwards), on sixth daj^ 
cM', n., line in cloth, line 
across front of fingers for 
counting. 

cekhydmig\ v. tr., crusli. 
celedmig‘, v. tr., sift in sieve. 
celldn, n., sieve. 
eeonig‘, v. tr., write. 
ceiier, n., basket. 
ee^ten, n., pea. 
cesdii, n., flour. 
cetrdii, n., month March™ 
April. 

cetsea, n., clerk. See eemig', 
chad', IX, son-in-law. 
chdgsdl, interj., lamas reply 
to salutation. 

chakron, n., screw of water- 
mill, 

chal tl, n., white wasli. See 
rh(ilmig\ 
chijJM, n,, shawl. 
ehalmhf, v. tr., plaster 
' (wall), .AvhitemTish. ^ y 


clidmha, ii., cough, cold 

(T.R.). 

cliamig', v. tr., plaster floor 
with leaves and mud. 
chammig', v. tr., fold (T.R.). 
chan, n., cliild, son, brotlier’s 
son; chants, infant, little 
child; ydeinvkf cAa'n(play 
child), doll ; dmic IchvI, 
uterus. 

dianmig' (<lo), v. iiitr., lag 
behind. 

diaproh, n., roof of temple. 
charhd, n., raiihThel^orskacb ). 
ehaki, n., expense, injury,. 
chatkon, n., temple (T.R,). 
chatmets, n., woman wlio 
lags beliind. See ch tin rmg\ 
ehcdpo, chat sea, n., man who 
lags beliind. f^ccdai a. in ig\ 
chddnoll, n., Tim1)rella ; pathi 
ehdtroU, bark umVirella. 
ehatsea, n,, i.cj. t'liaijiu : fern., 
ehatse, 

ehdydfi, n., sliade, slnidow. 
dmikoh, n., eliin. 
diets, \x, woman (T.ll.). 
ch%, IX, gum. 

ekvmd, n., motlaans sistei* 
(Thebdrskady) {T.ll), 
dtoh, n., vegetabh*s. Imitils 

("r.li). 

ekoddii, n., watmlaJI. 
diodpa, m, line <*o!ket<'d hy 
village headman, nut in- 
flicted by law-cmnrt. 
chog vamnigl v. intr.. bow 
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to lama with forehead to 
ground. 

ejioga, ii., reading religious 
books (T.R.). 
cholba, 11., dice-player. 
cliohnig\Y. intr., play at dice. 
eholo\ 11., brass die ; cholo 
y 6 cimig\ play dice. 
ehomnl, ii.,man (not woman). 
chos poth%, Tibetan holy 
books ; clios or elios potlil 
tilmig\ read these holy 
books. 

ehosten, n., Buddhist shrine 
(T.R.). 

eho^tmi, n., amulet. 
ehot'kon, n., Buddhist shrine. 
c]ioto\ n,, earthen vessel. 
dhozgon, n., waterfall (T.R.). 
ehii, II., salt-trough, wooden 
watercourse. 

dvtm, n., grain ; eliua lam- 
mig‘ or gonmig\ reap. 
€kiib\ 11., noise of sucking. 
rltuhCf, n., long woollen coat. 
rlmlvpD, adj., rich. 
dmb^imUf, v. intr., meet. 
(‘liiinpa, n., female servant. 
chtir, n., descent : jihpo chur, 
steep descent. 

cliurd, 11,, dried curds (T.R.). 
(’ 1 (h), n., grass, fodder; tshars 
cT, hay ; ei hof/j, stack of 
grass. 

cihnsw, 11., grease ; — ddSl- 
miff, V. tr., grease. 
cileCmnig) v. tr., beat, strike. 


ciJ/inig\ v. intr., get close to. 
cimed/,xi., daughter, brother’s 
daughter. 

cimig\ V. tr., wash (not 
metal things). 
cimf/iv, 11., tongs. 
cimu, 11., Morns serrata. . 
cin, n., claw, nail of finger 
or toe. 

cirimig% v. tr., bite, sting. 
oihos, n., pinch ; — ranmig', 
V. tr., pinch. 

cipnr, n., crop of birds, sheep. 
cisktan, n., kind of lentils. 
eismig', v. intr., decompose, 
rot. See cdsmig\ 
cis cis, adj., rotten, decom- 
posed. See cdscos. 
cUhra, n., rag. 
caz hast, n., chattels, goods. 
conmig' (-go), v. intr,, leak, 
drip. 

connig' (-do), v. tr., burn, 
light (lamp = diiin). 
cords, 11., thief; fern., core; 

cords lamnig) steal. 
cdscds, adj., rotten, decom- 
posed. See cis cis. 
cdsmup, V. intr,, rot, decom- 
pose. See cismig‘. 
cuf(h), a black bird (T.R.). 
eM(h), 11., wild apricot. 
Primus Arnieiiiaca. 
ctmc(h), 11., stiug. 
cuntQh), 11., miser (T.R.). 
c(y)amig\ v. intr., dance. 
c(y)d^imig\ i.q. c(y)dmig\ 
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(ld\ prep.,, beside. " 

(la da Mmig\ v. intr., drop ; 

— shennig, v. tr., drop. 
dabrmmig', v, tr., threaten 

■ (T.R). 

(labrin, n., cave, den. 

woman who bringvS 
bad luck (Hindi, cldin ?). 
da'inmig', v. intr., run. 

(Idh, n., post, letters. 
dakcinvig'j v. intr., stop, be 
incomplete. See rain. 
(Idhddr, n., post-runner. 
daJchdh^ n., vine, gi^ape ; 
bSn daklioh, wild grape 
or vine. 

(lakhrfi, n., small drum. 
dakld, 11., bracelet. 
dalqw, n,, master. 
dal dal, adj . , astray (dahn ig'), 
dalles, adj., poor, needy. 
dalmig% v. intr., go astray. 
dalmtm, n., pomegranate. 
cldlon, n., plant. 

(Ial6nmig% v., salute with 
joined hands, 

dam, damha''di, d(%mkh, adj., 
adv., good, well, healthy. 

n,, bull. 

(Itimba'idi, see dam. 
ddmkh, see ddm>. 
dammig' (~ 6 o), v. tr., draw, 
pull. 

dam-rits, adj., small, little. 

dan, n., pad under saddle o£ 
beast of burden. 

ddh, n., fruit remaining after 


first gathering (walnut, 
seed of Pinus (jerardiana, 

etc.). 

dan, n., pheasant. 
dan, n., asparagus (T.R.). 
ddhedmig', v. tr., punish. 
dam, n., hill. 

dankhor, n., kind of grain. 
damnif/ (go), v. intr., dis- 
perse, finish (of assembly). 
cZand'R, fine; — laAVinig,y.ti\, 
fine. 

dmhdiurds, n., kite. 

(la2oh, n., scabbard. 
(lap>^imig‘, v. intr., pull 
against one another. 
da/rchud, n., flag, prayer-flag. 
ddrga, n., name of god. 
dari, n,, beard, whiskers. 
ddroh, n., beam in ceiling. 
darsomdih, n., opening a1)0\*e 
door. 

dctra, n., gunpowder; ya/h 
. (IdTw, dust in rotten tree. 
d-ar^d, n., grindstone. 
ddMmig% v. intr., tight, 
quarrel ; duMon dl^nnlg^ 
V. tr., cause to fight, 
quarrel. 

dadro, n., figlit, t|narrel. 
dais, n., liusliand. 
daUvTo, n.,thorn-appie{l\ lb ), 
day on, n., flock ( 1 \R.). 
de, see dea^ 
de ma, adv., no mort\ 

<lea, fern, ale, suffix, ouo 
^ who is, or has or does. 



debash, aclj., aclv., good, clean, 
healthy, well. ■ ' 

dskhra, ii., boy; dekhrats, 
SHiall boy. 

(iek/wr, n., girl, 

dekkohmig' {-go), v. tr., 
fear, 

dela, n., clod. 
deld, 11., threshold. 
dM%, n., 4 anna piece, 4 annas. 
Cf. Panjabi dheU, 8 annas. 
See 2^oU. 

(lelmig\ delna, adj., lazy. 
dema, adv., then (inferential). 
demig‘, v. intr., go away. 
demo, adj., pretty, beautiful 
(T.R.). 

den, den, adj . , standing ; den 
toskimig\ stand ; — sar- 
sliimig\ stand up. 
deim, n., stick ; dehats, small 
stick, 

(Uon, n., body. 
deoron, n., temple (T.R.). 
dm% n., delay ; — - kmmig\ 
V. intr., delay. 

des, sufSx, somewhat, ' -ish,' 
added to adj. or adv. 

:.des, prep., similar, like, with 
gen. or nom. 

dediia, n., fellow- villager. 
de^dh, n., village. 
de-tvi, n., goddess. 
dho))}, n., leather box. 
duir, n., day. 
dlaro, adv., daily. 

(lig\ n., brass vessel. 

JBAS. 1911. 
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dik edicts , n., Tibetan holy 
book. 

clikhrl, n., liquor prepared 
from honey. 

dilcAimig', v. intr., be trans- 
acted. 

dikts, 11., small brass vessel. 
See clig\ 

11., heart. 

dll, llmig', v., be well off. 
dilds, lazy (Hindi, dhild), 
cUnmig‘ (-go), v. tr., transact. 
clihds, adj,, smart, clever 
(bad sense). 
clinyamdn, i.q. clinos. 
dishimig', v., enter, lie down. 
di-wdl, n., retaining wall on 
road. 

do, pron., he, she ; — cwiai, 
he (she), himself (herself) ; 
plur., dogo, dogoa, dogoget ; 
plur. with anegdsl or 
anegdl, they themselves ; 
doson, those two. 
dd, 11., kind of fern. 
dock, prep., with, beside ; 

adv., there, thither. 
do bans, n., a Tibetan holy 
book. 

dobdr, n., midday (T.R.). 
ephra, n., large brass or iron 
vessel (T.R.). 
doin^ 11., leak, hole. 
clold, adv., after that, then. 
clokhck, n., collection of hills. 
dokhedmig', v. tr,, cheat out 
of money. 
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dokJwu, II., liilL 
dokd\ adv., in his (her) 
direction. 

dok‘ts, prep., adv., from, 
thence. 

ddl^ xi., large drum. 
dolkivl, n., small drum. 
dom(h) (i.q. dhowi), leather 
box. 

domig\ v. intr., speak in 
oracle. 

dommdkhy domnidg\ n., 
female of domon caste. 
domon, n., blacksmith. 
ddmoh.n., wooden spoon. 
<:ZoRyadv., there, thither. 
dd% prep., to. 

donmig\ v, intr., emerge, go 
or come out. 

doiimig' {-go), v. intr., start 
on journey. 

doiimig' {-go), v. tr., surround. 
donmo, il, butter churning 
cylinder (T.R.). 
dono kd^^imv/, v. intr., in- 
vite one another to food. 
donas, n., man of higher 
caste. (In this word the 
n is almost 'h.) 
doihts, adv., tlience. 
dopkedmlg', v, tr., chide, 
threaten. 
dor, adv., far. 

dor chad, n., a Tibetan holy 
book. 

ddremnhf, v. intr,, run 
(Hindi, daurna). 


11., carpet, 

dorl, n., blanket, woman’s 

skirt. 

dorin, n., retaining wall in 

field. 

dorje ehotpae, n., a Ti])etaii 
holy book ; i.q. das chad, 
donna, n., wreath. 
dor oil, n., beehive. 
dosha, n., evil fate (T.ll). 
doshd/m/ig\ v., go to meet 
superior on road. 
dosdwih, n., fault (T.R.). 
doyoii, n., cream, curds. 
doyoii, n., hole, leak. See 
doih. 

d/rcmidii, n., contract, 
dromon, n., Ivind of grass 

(T.R.). 

drim, n., plain. 
dita/, adv. prep., tliere, 
thitlier, beside. 
diilj did), n., eliarm, ineanta- 
tioii ; — -- Uninug'. 

pronounce chan s i . 
clvJ}en)nig\ v, intr., sink. 
ddhihi, 11,, smoke, vapour, 
mist. 

dtlbos, adj. n.,dcep, deip hoh, 
dneg\ v. >subj., I was: daa. 
with inhn., had to od<‘a of 
necessity). 

dTig\ V. Bubj., 1 am: tliv, 
with infim, has to (idra. uf 
necessity). 

dugna, -fold, e.g. ini dogwn 
fivefold. 
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d'lmi, 11. , liglited lamp (in- 
cluding wick, oil, etc.). 

adj., angry, grieved. 
(libMirin, n., censer. 

(MilQi), 11., dung (of sheep, 
goats). 

d/&l btikilds, n., small spider 
(T.R.), i.q. Imitilds. 

v. intr., doze ; 
d idcim honnif/, doze. 
d'MJchon, n., earthen pot for 
oil. 

dimi, n., assembly. 
dumdkh, 11., small drum. 
d'ilmgyilTQi) , n. , praying 
wheel ; temple. 

(kmiig\ n., clerk (writing 
Persian Urdu)t 
d'mmwU/ {-ono), v. intr., 
assemble. 

dimehan, n., small shell used 
as coin (T.R.). 

dtineron, n., halo round sun 
or moon, lunar rainbow. 
dmiyd, n., ^yoTld. 
dtipon, 11., incense ; — ran- 
mig\ burn incense. 
dnre, adj., adv., first. 
dU/Pon, 11., first place (T.R.). 
durds, d'Tirospon, n., man’s 
father-in-law’s family. 
duMi, n., perspiration ; — 
ddnrrdg\ perspire. 
dvddrly n., flute (T.R.). 
divid'd i, adj., extravagant. 
d/wdron, il, door; siso sea 
d/vxirdii , window. 
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dydson, ii., day. 
dzangal, n., jungle. 
dzigits, adj ., small ; clzigUsots, 
from childhood. 

e, el, n., adj., fifth day, on 
fifth day (forwards). 
eke lamnig\ v. tr., collect. 
ekd, adv., only. 
elmr, n., medicinal plant 

(T.R.). 

em, 11., taste (pleasant) ; me 
em, bad taste. 

eonei, n., Viburnum stellu- 
latum. 

emb, n., kind of deer. 
eriii, hunting ; erino hvmig\ 
erin lanmig\ v,, hunt ; 
eriiio Intsea, erin lanzea, 
n., hunter. 
erds, 11., hunter. 

adj., alone. 
etwaron, n., Sunday, 

gaclwh, n., girdle, servant’s 
belt. 

gachdSy n., forced but paid, 
labour. 

gad(M\ 11., marriage among 
lower-caste people. 
gadlQi), n., wheelbarrow. 

(Of. Hindi gem.) 
gdldni, n., bullet. 
gdlin, 11., abuse ; — shiennig', 
V. tr., abuse. 

galmig\ v. intr., be recon- 
ciled ; galihn dk^nnig\ 
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V. tr.y P^^^oncile, mediate; 

' n.,' , mediatoiv 

peacemaker. 

(j(.dshfi/m/ig\ v, intr., be recon- 
ciled ; gal^dm ^hinig\ 
V. tr., reconcile, mediate; 
— shetsea, n., mediator, 
peacemaker. 

gammic/ {-bo), v. intr., be 
pierced. 

ganom, n., smell (generally 
sweet) ; mctr gaiilmi, bad 
smell. 

ganthon, ii., knot ; — tshun- 
7 riig% V, tr., knot ; — 

thomig' or thormig% v. tr., 
untie knot. 
gad, ih, amulet. 

£^arVn., tooth, tnsk ; — oilmig\ 
gnash one’s teeth. 
garnied\ adv., certainly. 
gdrofi, 11., stream, brook. 
gwrpitfJi, adj., tight, 
gasa, n., cloth, clothes ; — 
mlmig\ undress. 
gap, adj., few, small, narrow; 

gap ca, minority. 
gatos, adj., narrow. 
ge, n., kernel of wailnut, 
edible part of Finns 
Gerardiana. 

getsJidl, 11., non - celibate 
lama (inferior to gyelotl). 
girna, ri., entrails. 
gindu, n., ball. 
githoii, n,, song ; — hmmig% 
sing. 


go, pron., I ; — g 6 i,l myself. 
goh^ tsords, adj., much. 
gohl, II., cabbage. 
goclrdii, n., urine of slie€ 3 p, 
goats, cattle ; — 

Y., urinate. 
gdl, 11., mouth. 

gdlenmip, v. intr., melt, 
thaw (Hindi, gakid). 
g^dmip, v. dig (for sawing). 
gdlon, n., throat ; — tsum- 
mig\ V. tr., choke; — 
tsum tsum sannig\ y. tr., 
choke to death, strangle ; 
— jinmig‘ (-no), y. intr., 
choke. 

gHpdtQi), iL, dog’s collar 
(iron). 

golsdn, ii., moon. 

g^dii, n., blunder, mistake ; 

adj., incorrect. 
goUhds, n., vulture. 
goinphd, n., one who brings 
bad luck. 

gdnan, n., hammer. 
gdudsd, n., iron vessel. 
gone, m, wife. Sec hen! as 
goSm. 

gdiliu, 11., log, trunk of Irctc 
gomna, n., mare. 
g&timip, V. tr., cut: vinai 
gonm!g\ rtuij). 

gomnig% v. tr., ce)mmit 
adultery witJi (witli accus. 
of person); 'indtn in dm 
gonmig', w ti\, mfH% 

ravisln 
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n., foundation. 
g^non, n., flock of birds. 
gonos, n., ape. 
gmi^M, n./ Buddhist shrine. 
gov, n., churn ; — lanmig[, 
V. tr., churn. 

//or', adv., very. 
gor hitrennig^ v. intr., jump 
about (horse), 
gord, n., kind of deer. 
goreQim>ig\ v. intr., be able, 
became well-to-do after 
having been poor. 
goretsea, n., well-to-do (not 
rich). 

gorgor, adj., late. 
gormig\ v. intr., fall. 
gorsci, n., adj., late, lateness ; 

— ^^'nmig\ be late ; — 
liacimig\ be late (of time) ;. 
— Iia 6 e\ it is late. 

0 O 8 jvimig\ v. intr., commit 
adultery with one another. 
See gonmig\ 

gosfdon, n., herd of cattle. 
gotanrH, n., snail. 
gotlion, n., millstone, wheel; 

— him, mill ; has gothoii, 
hand-mill; gadl ■ — 
wheelbarrow wheel. 

gotots, n., bundle. 
gois ToleCanig', v. tr., annoy, 
tease. 

adj., adv., much, veiy. 
n., deatli. 

grohU, n., man who gives 
oracle. 


gronoh, n,, eclipse. 
grU' lanmig\ v. tr., cause 
to crumble; — bonnig', 
V. intr., crumble. 
gmigu, n., crumb. 
grilnemiig'y v. intr., growl. 
giv, see gucl‘. 
gi^ah, n., witness. 
giid‘, n,, hand, arm ; gw 8ab\ 
glove ; i gwd\ one hand- 
ful ; gwd shennig\ touch ; 
gudds Idibydmig', touch ; 

gwd' iiooii lanmig' 
(make two hands one, 
join hands), entreat. 
gtii, adj., nine ; ninth. 
gwi rd, 900 ; gwi^ rd^, 900th. 
gUlab, n., nose -ring. 
gdldh, n., rose. 
gMdm>, n., rein (Urdu, 
lag dm). 

gwm, n., bow (for arrows). 
gwnn, n., winter. 
gwptt, 11 ., dove. 
g'drdm, n., coarse sugar, gwrg 
— dkphy sugar-cane. 
g'drgwr, n., thunder. 
gwrmig', v. intr., thunder. 
gitstdkh'l, n., rudeness. 
guthw, n., tub. 

gwzdr, n., mosquito, large 
brown stinging insect. 
givdlbs, n., cowherd. 
gwdnos pbhi n., Pleiades. 
gydhdn, n., male ass. 
gyalmig', v. intr., win. 
gyalmo, u., qxieen. 
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gyaltsha, ii., lower country 
near Rampur and below. 
(fy(%mig\ v, tr. and intr., 
wish, desire, love, require, 
be advisable, be necessary ; 
ma (jyamiif or ma gy ashes 
or ma gya^^id, unloved. 
gydts, it is advisable. See 
gydmig'. 

gyelon, n., non-celibate lama 
(inferior to titarg lama). 

habd, n., doctor. 
haevmig', v., become. 
hak, n., call ; — sMnnig\ v., 
call, proclaim. 
hdkddr, n., heir. 
hdkom^ 11., governor. 

Itakofciu n., enemy’s loss 
(cau.sing joy to hearer). 
hdl, adv., quickly. 
hala, hale, adv., how ? 
halekd% adv., whither ? 
haliwna, - adv., however, in 
whatever way. 
hdlkara, n., post-runner. 
Itdloh, n., plough ; — limig\ 
V., plough. 
halU', n., potato. 

/uM 7 i, adv., where ? hamima, 
nowhere ; /AuyRidRu., where, 
wherever. 

lidme^, adv., always. 
luimi ma, hamidaa, see 
ham. 

hahar yon, n., Orion’s Belt. 
hannig\ v. intr., be able. 


Iiaremnig\ v. intr., be de- 
feated, lose. 

har hlmig', v. intr,, elope (of 
married women). 

Imrkdu, n., yew, Taxus bac- 
cata ; i.q. nyamddl. 
hdron, n., bone. 
harule, n., eloping woman ; 
harulea, man with whom 
she elopes. See har bmiig\ 
hdsal, adv., quickly, fast. 
lia^, n., yawn ; — kam^dyi- 
mig‘, V. intr., yawn. 
hastloh, n., palm of hand. 
hatJm, n.j an iron vessel. 
hat, pron., who ? hat h ona, 
no one ; hatmmi, who, 
whoever ; liaison, which 
twm ; hat gydma U, who- 
ever wishes. 

hateko, adv., in whicli di- 
rection ? 
liaM, 11., shop. 
hazdr, adj., thousand. 
he, adv., again. 
hed\ adj., othei*, more ; — - 
med, next year : dt^ lied 
med, in two years (med, 
probably, i.q. mt/d, q.v.). 
hicu j}yd,n., name of a sinal! 
bird. 

huldks, iL, mmer. 
hige, n., Tibetan epistle. 
hod, n., barley bread. 
hdde\ adv., thus, in this way. 
hodei sdbdbds, adv., for this 
reason, theiufore. 
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lioderon, adv., tlien, at that 
time. 

hodo tenes, adv., for this 
reason, therefore. 

Jiddon, adv., there, thither; 

lioddnts, thence. 
liojon, here ; hojonts, hence. 
hPldi, V., sweetmeat seller. 
Itdld.didn, n., Rhus Panjab- 
ensis. 

holdo, n., flood. 

Iwlmig^Y.tT,, scratch, scratch 
oneself. 

h(jl^imig% v. intr., scratch 
oneself. 

Iwhi teloii, n., varnish ; ~ 
^knig% v., varnish. 
honi, n., bear. 

hon, n., caterpillar ; me 
hon, me honts, fee-fly. 
See me. 

hdne\ adv., this way, thus. 
ho7mig‘, V. intr., laugh ; adj., 
amusing ; honnigii, amus- 
ing. . . 

h/moii, adv., there, thither ; 

/lowifife, thence. 
hPrin, n., log of wood (one 
man’s load). 

liorhtb, n., Rhus Wallichii. 
liozd, 11 ., potter ; hozenilP {g'), 
female of the caste. 
lidzd, adv., quickly, fast. 
h.dkrn-, n., command; — 7xm- 
mig\ V., command. 
liulm, n., breeding ram. 
liim, h and, nov7 ; Jmnokston, 
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up to now. (Cf. Panjabi 
hiin, hum, now.) 
hwne‘, adv., in that way. 
Imnohstoh, see limi. 
hwniiig' (-do), v. tr., teach. 
hured^nig', v. tr., close, 
shut. 

huron, n., wooden bolt or 
latch. 

huT^hnig', v. tr., denj?’. 
hunhi7nig‘, v., learn, read. 

z, id\ one ; ijdb% once ; Imyd, 
one day, once on a time ; 
uV, first ; i i^dh lmi7nig\ 
unite. 

l7mg\ V. tr., ask ; sedd miig\ 
consult. 

mdrumbh, n., month Sep- 
tember-October. 
itrits, adj., small, little. 

jable, n., liar. 
jdk, n., good. 

jalhole, n., very wide-meshed 
coarse cotton cloth. 
jd77iig\ V, tr., collect cow’s 
urine. 

jcmwiig', v, intr., come down, 
descend. 

janetbn, n., marriage among 
higher castes. 
jemgd, n., silk. 
jandro, n., dizziness ; — 

hachnuf or lam 
become dizzy. 
jaMdum, n., trap for bear. 
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jehd\ aclv., in tins direction, 
on this side, near. 
jemMmiff, v., taste. 

Rdj., eMesh 

je^on, n., month May- June. 
yiAyo, adj., good ; • — • cJmr, 
steep descent ; — tail, 

steep ascent. 
jiloii, n., root of tree. 
jimmg\ (-iio), v. intr., be 
entangled, wear out. See 
goloii, 

jUifjU'its, jUrUs, adj., small, 
little ; n., infant. 
joJy, n., time, as in three 
times, four times, etc. ; i.q. 
yob\ 

jdJds, adv., hence. 
jdii, adr., here ; jo fits, hence. 
ju, he, she, this ; plur., jilgo, 
j'ligoa, jugoga, these ; 
jusoii, these two. 
ju, n., cloud. 
j'&a, here. 

jya, n., what remains after 
drawing olf buttermilk. 
jyal\ n., stick for oxen, 
goad. See jal\ 
jydro, dumb. 

ka, pron., thou ; Ixi Imi, 
thou thyself. 
ka', than. 

kd, n., walnut, Joglans regia. 
kacoii, prep., towards. 
kacmis, adv., on behalf of, 
for sake of ; kacons baton 


dmn lanmig\ , intercede 

for. 

kacya, n., news. 
hag, adj., bitter. 
lmg\ n., crow. 
kaxf , n., part. 

kagli, n., letter, paper 
(Urdu, kaghciq). 

Imgonn, n., ring. 

kxtitdm, n., female of kaitos 

c]as.s. 

kaitos, n., clerk (Hindi 
writer). See kaitdm. 
kakcut(h), 11., kind of small 
bird. 

Jcalc^^, n., Lonicera hj'po- 
leuca. 

kakifs, n., neck ; kaktsijj 
halter. 

kalishim, n., Salix elegans. 
kmnb(%l(!i), n., blanket. 
kameik (Thebbrskad' ), n. , 
matter, affair. 

kammig‘ (-bo), v. tr., pierce. 

dig. 

kamoih, ih, work, der'd ; 

■— lanmkf, v;, work. 
kam^iniyf, v., s(‘e //oxA. 
kan, adj., thy. 
kdnd, adj, (see kCnjo), blind. 
htndre, n., edge, sidi* : pif 
kandre, on all sides. 
kaiigyilr{h), n., temphi. 
hdviii, n., mortar for poumb 
ing. 

kdninami fdimnig\ v., anm.^y. 
give trouble to. 
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kanlco^, ii., instrument for 
extracting wax from ear, 
kmmiigk v, tr., bring. 
kamnig^ { -go), distribute, 
divide ; cdttM kaktsea or 
eittlnkago ketsea, 
kmio, adj., blind (Hindi, 
one-eyed). See Mna. 
kcindii, n., ear ; — klio, wax 
in ear. 

kmiore, see kandrin. 

Jahidrin-, n., adj., Kanaur, 
Kanauri ; Kanoros, pi. 
Kcinorm, Kanauri man; 
K&nore, pi. Kdndrie, 
Kanauri woman ; Kan- 
drin chesmi, Kanauri 
woman ; Kcmorin skack, 
Kanorewwa skcuk, Kan- 
auri language. 
kanoros, see kcmorin. 
kdrQb), n., ram ; hyan kdr(h), 
Tibetan ram ; karts, male 
lamb. 

kargydlQi), n., cup. 
kadi, i*oot used as soap. 
kddii'Ui 1^., beehive, honey- 
comb. 

kadion, pron., we two (thou 
and I) : kadiohn, our 
(tl line and mine), 
kostin, n., Indigofera Gerar- 
diana. 

kdtctb, n., book. 
katea, n., peacli, 
kdtedmig% v. tr., spin thread 
(Hindi, hltnd). 
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kathos, Ii., miser. 

Icdtin, n., month October- 
November. 

hatsd, katso, adj., raw, un- 
ripe (Hindi, Mrra). 
katsbdl, 11., Pyriis baccata. 
katsrl, plait of hair ; — 
kermig\ plait hair, 
n., festival, fair. 
keh\ n., needle. 
kecU, II., prisoner, captive. 
kemig', v. tr., give (especially 
with indirect object in 
first or second person). 
kermig', see katsri. 
kes, n., armpit. 
ke‘s, than. 

kesron, n., white or yolk of 
egg. 

khacleldn, bank of river. 
khakon, n., mouth ; bodi 
khakdn sea, greeit talker. 
khcderi,!!., sweeper, mihtar.’’ 
khcimc-w nalqyo, n., Tibetan 
holy book. 

khan, n., three-quarters of 
a ser. 

khdniii, n,, mine. 
klicmmig% v. tr., seize, catch. 
khdnnd, n., Ephedra vulgaris. 
kliandn, n., half. 
khascldr, n., groom. 
khdss, n., sheep ; hycm khns>^, 
Tibetan sheep. 
khatebs, n., like wild fig, 
Viburnum cotinifolium ; 
i.q. tust&s. 
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khdts, n., female lamb. 

Mum, n., food. 

Miaryl, XL, itch ; — hormig', 
V. intr., itch. 

MiS'r, adj., slanting, crooked. 
Miermig', v. intr., be slanting, 
crooked ; mig' — squint; 
Miertsea, squiiiter. 
kheron, n., milk ; — Mitajh- 
mig‘, wean. 

khetsl, adj., separate ; — 

Imimig', separate. 

Mi'imi{/, v, ir., looh, me. 
/Jiiss, 11., pocket. 

Milog, n., Abies Webbiana or 
pindrau. 

Mo, n., waist. 

Md, n., excrement of dog or 
bird, wax in ear, 

Miob, n., cover. 

MJ^hdr, 11., news. 

Miocimig\ v. intr., boil ; 

Miocim- .^ennig%Y. tr.,boil. 
khocoh, n., hoof ; in divided 
hoof each half is khocoh, 
khdjihmi{/, v. intr., die off 
(of whole family). 
khojoii, adj., left (not right); 

— kd% to the left. 
kJioloh', 11., threshing-floor. 
kholb'p, n., bark of tree. 
kliomig', V. tr., skin, peel, 
with accus. of word for 
skin or peel. 

khommuf {-ho), v. tr., cover. 
khoh, 11., earthen cooking 
vessel. 


khond, n., plain. 
khohmig', v. tr., bend. 
MioiL^imig', v. intr., be bent, 
bow oneself, stoop ; khoh- 
shes, bent. 

khorl, n., native lamp. 
khord, adj., lame. 
khhrts, 11., expense ; — Icm- 
mig‘, V., spend ; ya/r khPris, 
extravagance. 

n., mushroom. 

khotos, adj., counterfeit (coin ), 
deceitful. 
khHsdr, IX,, mule. 
kMtsr^, n., measles. 
khoyoii, n., rust; — • lagen-. 
)nig' or Uipcimig\ v. intr., 
rust. See tv/tnro/ig\ 

Mvm khrd, ad.j,, late ; “ 
hacimig\ be late. See 
kJirdmig', 
khvdmuf, v., delay. 
khitd, n., well. 

Mtul ‘d, n., a thorny slirub. 
khul(h), 11., skin (of sheei), 
goats, bird s) ; kh d I kh 0 /nlg\ 
V. tr., skin ; cl/ou kJtnl, 
uterus. 

khdmmdg' {-ho), cover. 
khtuid'l, klnindii^, ii,, nose- 
ring. 

khdnl, m, murder. 
khilnkhrl, n., Gurklui dagger. 
khimimhf, v. tr., steal. 
khiinoh, n., forced unpaid 
labour. 

khwc, khdrtR, n., knife. 
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floor of 

■ lower stoiy. ■' 

MtmiMS; B., razor. 

Jdmrdnts, leopard-trap. 
kJiursa, n., fruit-stone, 
Idinrsl, 11., chair. 
khurts, see kJmr, 

Idv&dvh, hMisl, n., joy, delight. 
kJnvar, adj,, iimch, 
khtvas, 11., raja's concnbiiie. 
khydmig\ v. tr., look, see, 
look at ; sd. — , take one's 
pulse. 

khymnpd, adj., extravagant. 
kliyer khyer, n,, gentle ascent 
or descent. 

khyiLmmig' (-ho), v. intr., 
give oneself airs. 
khytm pyci, n., eagle. 
hi, pron., thou (respectful). 

See km. 
him, 11., house. 
km, pron., thy (respectful). 
See ki. 

'kind', kinapon, you (plur.) ; 
hmcmvii, your. 

kidd, pron., you two ; kisk'tt, 
of you two. 

kidu)nd‘, kidiona pan, we 
(all of us) ; — nfv, of us 
(of all of us). 

MdiM, me kishi. 
kismai, n., fate. 

~k<7, suffix, towards, direction 
of. 

kobzCi, n., hinge. 

ko(l\ n,, dried cattle-dung. 
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koda, n., a very small grain. 
koe - . . koe, conj., either 

- . . or. 
koe, n., wedge. 
kog\ 11., wild fig. 
kbkdne', n., ant. 

kokor, kokorts, n., jackal. 
kolcm, 11., stone. 
koledmig', v. intr., seein^ 
appear. 

IddPm, n,, pen. 
kdlds, adj., loose, soft. 
komo, adv., inside. 
koncli, n., basket, kilta. 
kooiedj, n.,k.md of small bird. 
konekhydn, n., wheat-flour. 
konds, 11., friend. 
konsdn, adj., youngest (son, 
etc.). 

kmtai, n., earring. 
khitali, i.q. khdai, 
korkhtM, n., dried cattle- dung. 
kdrndl, n., curved trumpet. 
h^rtslii, n., spoon. 
kd^, 11., oath; — htmmig', 
take oath; — ttmdm 
r^ennig', administer oath. 

n., effort; — km- 
mig', attempt. 
ko^tdii, n., effort. 
koslmr, ii., fault, error ; 

— culpable. 
hath, n., box (wooden), 
kHha diennig', v., preach. 
kdtM, n., house; IcofM, 

temple. 

kdfJidn, n., comb. 
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kdtmmig% :v; tr., cligv 
koto, 11., stack ; ci koto, stack 
of grass ; shin koto, stack 
of wood. 

kotdl, n., testicle; kotdlii 
2^oto, testicle. 
kotson, adj., bad, difficult. 
kozia, n., violence, rudeness ; 
~ lanmig\ be violent, 
rude, attack. 

krd, n,, hair ; — sea, hairy. 
kramdl, n., poplar, Populus 
ciliata. 

krcmnmig‘ (-bo), v. intr., 
weep, cry, mourn, mew ; 
hxq^shimig', v. intr., weep 
together, mourn. 
krapshwiig' , see kram^ni/f. 
k.H, n., dirt ; — sea, dirty. 
krin fock, n., fever. 
KHshtan, n., Christian. 
krun, n., bird cherry, Prunus 
padus. 

krvbhgol, n., wasp. 
kn, Celtis Australis. 
k/iiaM, ad V., absolutely, al- 
together. 

kncoh, broom (for sweeping) ; 

— lamnig\ sweep. 
kwf (khMif), n., owl, 
kii%, n., €log, pliir., km'\ 
chants, puppy. 
k/tckh\ see kag‘. 
ktikkrl, n., hen ; — chants, 
chicken. 

knkhros, n., cock. 
ktdddh, n., lake, tank. 


hidi, n., forced but paid 
labourer. 

hidmig\ v. tr,, beat, strike, 
pound. 

ImUiii'^^iniigh v. intr., be 
strained. 

1mm, 11., head of bed. 
kiindl, n., brass vessel. 
kmicl, 11., pond. 
kivndd, n., image; — tonmig\ 
make image. 
kwnkh, adj., wide, broad. 
kitnnig' (-do), fut. kiltogg, 
V. tr., call. 

kunon, n., large earthen 
vessel. 

kuTol, n., adv., seventh day, 
on seventh daj^ (for- 
wards). 

hiirtl, n., shirt. 
knridd(h), n., elbow. 
ku^edmig', v. tr., wipe. 
k^ishog^, n., head lama (celi- 
bate). 

ktishf, Imshtits, n., Spirma 
bella. 

ktt,^ur, i.q. klh^ur, 

kidd, adj., bent, crooked ; 

' — lanmig\ bend ; , /to- 

umtf/Vbe bent. 

n., penis (not poHt<' 
WTOd). 

kyalmoh, n., cedar, Cedrus 
Libani deodara. 
kydlokhd, adj., much. 
kyafiol, n., jaw. 
kyanth, n,, spark. 



kyd, adj., male. 
kyo8 kyos, adj,, drunk, in- 
toxicated. See kyos7nig\ 
kyo8mig\ v. tr., drink or 
smoke intoxicants. 
kyiimmig', V. tr., lift load. 
kyushiQnig\ v., meet ; ma 
kyxi^id ml, enemy. 

Id u, n., saxifrage (T.R.). 
lah\ 11., flame. 

lahron, n., Buddhist shrine. 
Idcimig', v. intr., look at 
oneself in glass. 
ladron, n., Pier is ovatifolia. 
lag\ n., sleeve. 
laghinig\ v. intr., rain. 
Idgets t%, Idget tl, n., rain. 
Idgoii, 11., temple. 
lai, n., day (not night) ; see 
Ze ; 0771 led, forenoon. 

Iccik, adj., good, adept, clever, 
worthy. 

leijon, 11., shame (T.R.). 

IdJch, adj., 100,000. 

Icdci, adj., covetous, avari- 
cious. 

ledots, n., avarice, covetous- 
ness ; — lcmmig\ covet. 
laiiid, n., lama, 
lama pyd, n., a red bird. 
Idmihmxld7% n., headman of 
village. 

hvmgids, adj., light (not 
heavy). 

larmrdg', see chud, 

Icimds, adj., long, high ; — 
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thiskixiiig', lie resting on 
one’s elbow. 

lamtlm, n., brass vessel. 

Idn, n., wind, air ; — kan- 
nig‘, V. tr., fan. 
laii, n., cow. 

Idii, 11., jump ; — tslidrea- 
77 iig\ jump. 

lanhd,xi. (Theborskad')? dried 
cow-dung (T.R.). 
laoi pyd, n., kind of bird a>s 
large as crow. 

Icinin, 11., pine needle ; 

h'ldtiJdsU — , spider’s web. 
laimiig', lcm%wbig\ v. tr., do, 
make, cook. 

Icviimiig', v. tr., wait for. 
Idxmiets, see 

Id 2 ^cttrdn, n., ivy, Hedera 
helix. 

Z-&S, 11., mud. 
lastcc, n., axe. 
leitct, adj., dumb. 
lathdn, ledon, n., kick ; — 
clled7nig\ v. tr., kick. 
lat%, girl. See Icdd. 

Idts, n., shadow. 
latu, n., boy. See Icd/l. 
le, day (not night), by day, 
le, 11., tongue ; tsokds lesea, 
great talker. 
ledmig% v., thaw. 
ledz, n., shame. 
lem, l&mxia, adv., undoubt- 
edly, at once (T.R.). 
lemxrdg' {-mo), v, tr., lick. 
leph, n., mattress. 
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ISdi, p^ni»s (not polite). 

U, adv., too, also. 

U n., bird about as large 
as crow. 

lidQi), n., horse-dung. 

Ilk, heavy. 

Wqjd, n., penis (polite word). 

v. intr,, clotlie 

oneself. 

lim, n., blue pine, Piniis 
excelsa. 

lmiig\ dil — , be well off; 

hdlon — , plough. 
limonirf (djo), take off as 
jewels on death of 
husband, load, etc. 
limmo, n., mushroom. 

Lin, n., penis (polite word). 
LinkatQi), n., kind of edible 
fern. 

linmig\ v. tr., dress anyone 
(generally as an honour) 
with obj. of thing put on, 
shoes, flowers, clothe»s. 
lip&dmig\ v. tr., plaster 
(floor with leaves and 
mud). 

lldidhJj, n., kind of small bird. 
liss, n., cold, 
n., egg. 

Ills, n., medlar, Pyrns com- 
munis ; i.q. di^gkd(h). 

Id, ad\^, on this side, near ; 
lohy, on this side, in this 
direction, iiear. 
loti, prep., witli, along wdth. 
lomnifk (-do), v. tr., say, 


■ speak ; whisper ; 

■ sh^i — , whistle. 
lohmig' {-go), v. tr., roll up 
(bedding, etc.), take down 
(bridge, load). 

losdr, n., name of fair held 
in Januaiy. 
lost Oil, n., garlic. 
lofo, n., astrologer’s l) 0 ()k ; 

— IdiyCizea, asti‘ologer. 
Idtoii, n., corpse; lot da 
bier (Panjabi, loth), 
lotri, 11 ., brass vessel (Hindi, 
lota). 

lozdtjdih, n., iron vessel. 
hd)\ n., hands joined in 
position of liolding ; — 
hdii, double handful. 
Inhewmu/, v. tr., cover. 
luhm, n., cover. 
hcmm, n., thigh. 
htmmigi intr., ripen (grain, 
etc.); lumltf/ai, : ra.o 
hinta, unripe. 
hints, see hiratnyf, 
lufedmig', v, ti*., rob (P.K.). 

ma, adv., not (not used with 
imperative) ; — ahta'K 

otherwise (lit. if it be 
not). 

niadea m%g\ v, tr, (1111.), i,c|, 
mayidMndgl 
madoi, n., coral (T.li). 
majlrii, adj., middlt? ; prep, 
(also niiV) d ho ) , an \ on g , 

between, in middle of,:. 
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ch majdrio, in the mean- 
time. 

maJcpa, ii., son-in-law living 
in father-in-law’s house 

(T.R.). 

mai/, 11., poplar, Popuhis alba. 
•mala, n . , property. 
maU, 11., one who gives 
oracle, 

mcd-i, n., gardener. 
man, n., dream. 
man, n., month Jannary- 
February. 

mancledlQi), n., wreath ; i.q. 
mondeal, 

mandmmicf, v. tr., wash 
clothes in gidJm, tub. 
mane, ii., hand prayer- wheel. 
manjo, ii., bed (T.R.). 
manlag% ii., sleeve. 
manmig\ v. iiitr., dream ; 
manmig‘ {-iio), v. tr., 
conceal. 

mdnn, ii., mother ; — bonn, 
parents. 

mdnpdl, n., remission of 
forced labour to orphan 

(T.R.). _ 

maihdtimdg% v. intr., conceal 
oneself, disappear. 
md'utlion, n., flat mud roof. 
maiitos, adv., secretly. See 
manvv!g\ 

md-p lanmig\ v. tr., forgive 
(Urdu, muUlf\ 
nuipdii, 11., mother’s house 
and family. 
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mar, adj., bad. 
mar,ri.;ghi (clarified butter) ; 

mar ti (Theborskad(), oil. 
mar rue, ii., temple lamp 
burning ghi (T.R.). See 
me. 

marl, adj., feeble (T.R.). 
onaiyol, n., Pyriis lanata. 
marshedmig', mashedmig ' 
(Theborskad'), give oiiesel f 
airs (especially of poor 
man). 

onarshedonig‘ , v. tr., plaster 
(floor with leaves and 
mud). 

mdsdlo, n., torch. 

11., kind of lentils. 
mddidzdm, n., inkstand. 
onashedQivig', see onardied- 
mdg\ 

onashjaits, adj., bad. 
mashtits, ma ditos, adj . , 
smooth. 

mdtehpa, adj . , conceited , 
proud. 

mdtlil, 11., sweeper, house- 
cleaner (not mihtar). 
matin, n,, earth, soil. 
matdh, ii., pearl. 
mats, n., female kid. 
mafe 7 iC,n.,fish; — ts'Ummig', 
V., fish ; matshi tsilmzea, 
fisher. 

ondya, n., property. 
md(oedmig\ v. tr., scour 
(metal vessel). 
mdzd, n., bed (for sleeping). 
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me, XL, fix^e ; ~ hon,-^honts, 
fire-fly. See mepydfs. 
mi, ad v.f yesterday ; — slm, 
yesterday evening (T.E.). 
mecQi), n., table, 
n., mile. 

melin, n., earthen fire-place. 
meme, n., paternal grand- 
father (used in Upper 
Kanaiir). 

mepydts, n,, ashes (lit. fire- 
bird ?). 

■mmrl, n. /flint (for fire), 
mem, n., mica. 
onisan, mesants, adv., slowly, 
gently ; — lonmig\ 

whisper ; — ^o 0 iedmig', 
pour. 

n., buffalo. 

me.^in, n., Lonicera obovata. 
me^hpd, adv., last night. 
mefandn, ii., complete outfit 
of tinder and flint. 
metedviuf, v. tr,, wrap. 
mefJio, n., burning cinder 
(T.R.). See m?, tho. 
mefin, n., -woman’s parents' 
house. 

mets, suffix meaning woman. 

See p>d, 
ml, n., man. 

mig‘, n., eye ; — stemiig\ 
blink, wink ; — spfv or 
— jf 6 Yir/x,eyelaB}ies; migrd, 
spectacles. See mitU. 
m ip' |)r(',n., horse-shoe, horse- 
shoe shaped iron on man's 


~ , pd ^'shemiuf. 

See shoe. 

mimelmd^ adj., remarkable 

(T.R.). 

minehdn, minchdnon, n,, 

■ Koci nickname for Ka- 
nauii language (Koci 
being spoken round about 
Rampur). 
n., sugai*. 

mithdd, n., sweetmeat. 
mUti, n. ( = mig' t%, eye- 
water), tear. 

mo, n., mushroom, toadstool 
mo cMid, see momig‘. 
mo, pron., our, my (reflexive 
like Hindi dpma). 
mod', 11., footprint. 
omdwu, n., wfillo^v. 
uiop', 11., grain given to birds 
(T.R.)" 

indh, n., arrow. 
mdlxkdr, n., bee]ii\'e. 
moh^irud, n., month Xo- 
v ember-D ece i n bei'. 
mol(h) [almost mrdih.)], m, 
silver. 

mHtim, n., ointment ; - 

apply ointment. 
onHddn, n., elm, Ulmiis 
Wallicliiana. 

molin, n., Hindu pigtail. 
molmig, v. tr., cut. 
moldn, n., price. 
mHon, n., cattle-dung. 
molthOn, n., flat mud roof ; 
i.q. mOntliOn, 
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aiomd, n., mother’s brother, 
father’s sister’s liusband. 
■uwmi(j% V., pay for damage 
done by cows in field ; 
mo (jhnd, grain given in 
payment (T.R.). 
Nvhidyamyf, v. tr., persuade, 
cause to believe. 

’mondeal, n., garland offered 
to god ' (T.R.). See 
mandml, 

uihimmir/ , v. tr., agree to, 
believe, obey , ma — , dis- 
obey, etc. 

nidniii (almost mtuiin), n., 
jewel. 

monldron, n., Tuesday. 
DV^nou, n., attention ; — 
ijhenni(]\ pay attention. 
monoih, n., plait of hair. 
itidntli, adj., female. 
•monthOn, n., flat mud roof, 
i.q. moltlidii. 

mOnriiiz, u., woman (T.R). 
morchan, n., man (not 
woman). 

inovfjotl, n., oak, Quercus 
dilatata. 

niort, see morOs. 
mOros, n., f., mom, peacock. 
■mh'ililiii, n., Hindu burning- 
place. 

nd^rts, n., black pepper. 
mds, n., Desmodium flori- 
bundum. 
moslin, n., pestle. 
mot, n., death. 


motos, adj., fat, thick. 
niHilTl; 11., day labourer. 
miigon, n., lentils (Panjabi, 
milhgl). 

mukhia, n., headman of 
village. 

mdkhon, n., upper part of 
front of body, chest. 
mtikhon, n., god’s silver 
necklace, with eighteen 
rings. 

o ■ 

miihon, 11., spade with in- 
verted liead. 
mlilch'ti, 11., mercury. 
mull; adv., very, absolutely, 
altogether. 

midok, n., country ; mulok- 
kia, fellow-countryman. 
■mtlmiem, n., piles (illness). 
mtindl, n., ring. 
mtmmig', v. tr., plaster 
(wall). 

11., clerk ; fern. 
mam^idni. 

mdrda, mwro, n., corpse. 
miird, see murda. 
muMM, adj., difScult. 
mtiiidr, n., kind of lentils. 
mtUh, n., handle. 
mntske, n., moustaclie. 
omitthu, n., fist. 
m'lUunmig', v. tr,, wring out. 
mtizom, V., obstinacy, con- 
tumacy. 

mdzro, n,, salam to raja 

(T.K). _ 

myd, n., time, in three times, 
23 


JRAS. 1911. 
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etc; , once, ; once , on 
, a, time,' one, day.' 
niyag', ii. , kind of grass (T. R,. ). 
DiifEmig', V. tr., swallow. 

vd, adj., fire; fifth; 

nd'rd, 500 ; n d rd/^ 500th. 
ndes, 11., barber; fein. 
naenikh‘ (ff% female of 
same caste. 
ndgcivo, n., drum. 
nagros, n., Imnter. 
ridits, n., navel. 
naka(pani, n., black stone in 
athal, q.v. 

iiakits, small, fine ; n., two 
annas (a secret word). 
-naksd, n., picture ; — ton- 
■rwig\ draw picture. 

Oidkui hacimig' or bimig\ 
V. intr., die otf (of whole 
family). 

ndlon, n., stream, brook. 
ndm, 11., gift (Urdu, in'dmi). 
ndmig\ v. intr., be hurt ; 

ndm skennig\ liurt. 
oidni ouvm, n., mould (from 
damp). 

■namoii, n., name. 

'namond, adj., wonderful. 
nan, n., brass vessel. 

■ff.a7i clids, n., Tibetan book 
of spells. 

ndne, n., father’s sister, 
mother’s sister-in-law. 
ndpd% napnd\ ‘uapudn, adv., 
in that direction. 


7iapnd\ me ndpd', 
napndn, see ndpd/. 
mlr, n., wife. 

Ndrdn, n., God (Hindi, 
Ndrdywn), 
niarwiigl, n., orange. 
ndjrd^, adj., displeased ; — 
hacimig', become dis- 
pleased. 

narmig', v. tr., count. 
nd^imig, v, intr., rest. 
ndsvml, n., morning. 
na.s^mn, adv., to-morrou'. 
neg%,\\.\ fern, neganil, state 
servant of inferior rank. 
nek6\ adv., in that direction. 
7iemig\ v. tr., know. 
neron, adv., near. 
nerpa, n., one who burns 
incense. 

7ies, adv^, in that direction. 
7iesk6\ adv., in that direction, 
thitlier. 

nesnesT, adv., thither. 

'7il, adv., yes. 
nwhol, adj., loving. 
oilmig', V. intr., become : 
with infill, of (jther verbs 
= to have to, to be 
necessary to. 

7mntd% adj., weak. 

7iind\ prom, we (all of us 
excepttlieo); gen. nihan/f . 
of us, our. 

7iip%, adv., after that, them 
7iipd7i, pron., we. 
nird% 200 ; 2()0th. 



'msh, m,. adj., two ; nish^\ 


second; — dugna, double; 

— nim\ forty ; — 

fortieth ; — ■ — id\ forty- 
one ; — — forty- 

two ; — — forty- 

three ; — — 2^^? forty- 
four ; — — nd, forty- 
five ; — — /■%', forty- 
six; — — forty- 

vseven ; — — -rai, forty- 
eight ; — - — fogU^, forty- 
nine ; — — sai, fifty ; 

— — sigid\ fifty -one; 

— — sdnisli, fifty-two ; 

— . — sh^wm, fifty-three ; 

— — scipo, fifty -four; 

— — so fid ^ fifty - five ; 

— — 8^rug% fifty - six ; 
sdsti^, fifty-seven ; 

— — sh-ai, fifty-eight ; 

— — sozgiil, fifty-nine. 
For ordinals add ^ to last 
numeral in each case, ex- 
cept in the case of mm', 
which changes d to 

ThisMjy pron., we two (he 
and I) ; gen., of 

us two, our. 
rilslo h re, m, one ser. 
nizd\ pron., twenty ; 

twentieth ; — -icZ', twenty- 
one. The numerals 21 to 
39, riiz^ uV to sozgm, 
are formed in the same 
way as 41 to 59, see 
under 'nizd\ 
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nizdryXi., pitch. 
niz^, adj., twentieth. 
nizron, n., dozing ; — 

hdnnig\ Y. intr., doze. 
'TioZw, adv., n., last year. 
ndmig‘ (almost nhnig'), x. ii\, 
rub, massage, stretch. 
noil, adv., there, thither ; 
ndiits, thence. 

noil, prep., with, along with. 
nor oil, n., deceit; — lanw/ig\ 
cheat, deceive ; — sea, n., 
deceiver, cheat. 
noskd, adv., in that direction. 
nit, pron., he, she, that ; 
]A\ii\,nivgo,niogoa,ntigoga, 
they, those ; nfisdii, those 
two. 

oiu, than. 

nud\ adv., there, thither. 
nuksdn, n., loss. 
nuni, n., mamma, either 
breast ; ntmiii halts (lit. 
little breast of mamma), 
nipple. 

nil-nnazig^, n. ; pi. nv/}i- 
ndzige, full sister. 
ovtjbzhd'Z, n. ; pi. nuza harm, 
full brother. 

nyam, n. and adj., Tibetan ; 
nyamM', Tibetan woman : 
nyam midok, Tibet. 
nyamdd'l, n., yew, Tax us 
baccata, i.q. lulrkda. 
nyamed\ see nyam. 
nyamtso, n., Caragana brevi- 
spina. 
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■nyar, ii., kind of lentils. 
nyokle&myf, nyoldemvkf , 
tr,, chew. 

iiybliU, n., n)iLskn*at. 
t yotou ; n . , conpl e, pair. 
nyu; n., Ulmiis nepalensis 
and nitida. 

nyttg, adj., new, young. 
nyuiulai, n., afternoon (lit. 

behind light). 
nijums, adv., behind. 
nyicd:( 7 , adv., back, behind. 

f), adv., yes. 

bldo, n., accusation ; adj., 
difficult ; — phmiig' or 
lanmig", accuse. 

(jigoy n., kind of grain. 

(jm, n., path, way. 
om, onie, onn, adv., at first, 
formerly. 

omlal, n., forenoon (lit. fore 
light). 

bniliii, adv., tliree years 
ago. 

o/ns', adv., in front. 
bn, n., hunger. 
onion, n., relation (T.R.). 
bntos, adj., Imngry. 
brenikQi) (g‘), see or Os. 
orgydmig', v. tr., request, 
petition, 

or os, n., carpenter ; feni. 
orhvikQi) {g'), woman of 
same caste. 

11,, entreaty, request ; 
— lanmuf, entreat. 


h^zl, n., resigiiation ; — 

ra/ivtivig' , 
o^dibii, n., dew. 
oshi/, adv., before, in front 
of. 

otdr, see bhang, 
ozrtv, n., lock of hair. 

~pd, suffix meaning man, 
generally with place-name, 
e.g. B.ogpd, man from 
Roge ; TuJcpokpd, man 
from Ttikpa ; Rapa, man 
from Rai'on. The fern, is 
niets. 

paf) 6 n, n., treeless grass 
jungle in Tibet. 
pdch, n., help; — Imimdg', 
help. 

] 7 a(f, n., bark of 

Betula utilis, used for 
roofs, umbrellas, etc. : padti 
chair oli, bark umbrella. 
pile, n., adv., fourth day, on 
fourth day (forwards). 
pCtg, n., turban. 
pdgloh, n., hoar-frost. 
pakdth, n., ankle. 
jKtkhbn, 11. , fan, feather, 
bird’s tail ; — raledmlg', 
V. tr., fan. 

pakits, adj., ripe ; aia^ - - 
unripe. 

pdldngl, ii., salutation to 
Braliman. 

pale, n., apple ; 2><'dc hdihoii, 
apple-tree. 
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pdo, n., piece ol cloth in 
coat-tail. 

pillos, n., shepherd ; T(0pal()s, 
PToom. 

.O' ’ 

p(dshAmn(j\ v. tr., warm one- 
self at or in (acc. of fire 
or sun). 

pdmig\ v. intr., go, walk; 
'f>dd, on foot. 

■pan, n., large flat stone : 

pcudt^, small flat stone. 
pdnkJtdt), punhha, n. (fan). 
pivumiff, V. tr,, spin tliread. 
pauniff, V. tr., boil (food). 
p(tumig\ V. tr., build. 
jxmfJtOH, n., wooden floor of 
upper story. 
pitnfig', n., pheasant. 
pimiUT, n., decision ; — laii- 
m i(j\ decide. 

/>uo, see pdmPf. 
pad N okas, n., guest. 
j>dp, n., sin. 

paprdti, n., Biixus semper- 
virens. 

po]>u, n., kiss : — ranmig\ 
V., kiss. 

Parme^^tiivs, n., God. 
parniifk, v. tr., burn (wood); 

— firewood. 

pardd, n., scar ; — harimicf 
or kanmicf, v. intr., 
heiil. 

pif'dddi, iL, bone die; — 
ydclml<f\ play dice ; — 
yoci'zea, dice-player. 
pa^mdfj\ V. tr., break 
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(stones); .a'damiigos/ — , 

blast. 

pdfe, adj., paralysed; — 
liacimig\ become para- 
lysed ; — lanmifp, para- 

lyse. 

pmtlion, n., custom. 
pdtra, n., liarlot. 
p(A trail, n., leaf. 
pdfrds, n., earthen vessel 
(like lota). 

pedd hviihiig) v. tr., create ; 
— haclmgf, be created 
(Urdu, paidd ). 

‘pele, adv., at first, formerly. 
pm%d, pErdiidt, n., kindred. 
perd ii , n., relati ve. vSee ]'>erd 
perOiid) see pierd'. 
petlioii, n., kind of lentils. 
pet hit, n., stomacl.1 ; petiiid 
chad se, pregnant. 
peto toniukf, v., appoint day 
(of consulting OT’acle). 

■pUs, n., raja s shoe. 
p)Uad\ n., bag, sack, gift-bag. 
phM'da, n., advantage, bless- 
ing ; — lanmlff, bless. 
pluiiadla, n., decision ; — 

lanvilfj) decide. 
pJiMou, n., ploughshare. 
phamriiif, v. tr., defeat, win. 
pkannkf {-no), v. intr., be 
useful; pliaii^cea, useful: 
ma phdidn, useless. 
phone) adv,, long ago (T.R.). 
phiimwlif {-go), v. tr., split 
(wood ), incise (surgically). 
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phanaoh, ii., month Feb- 
ruary- M.arch. 

p)hansi shennif/, v. tr., hang 
(execute). 

pluXnts, see phammig‘. 
phapl, 11., stammerer. 
pharmig\ v. tr., burst, tear ; 

dig (with word for hole). 
pltdsdydmiif , v, tr., entangle, 
entrap. 

phdslum, iL, cattle - itch 
(T.E.). 

phasmkf, v., vomit. 
phdsdr, 11., liquor prepared 
from cereals. 
phats, n., bag, gift-bag. 
phets, II., vagina, with sur- 
rounding parts. 
plilkedmicf, see tlmpoti, 
philrd, 11., Deutzia corym- 
bosa. 

plum, n., opium. 
pklmig‘, v. tr., take away, 
remove. 

phliismig", v. tr., knock down 
(house). 
p>hi), n., deer. 

pli(}dgdT{li),\\., earthen vessel 
(Hindi, gluird), 
phohiKimv/, V. tr., clothe 
oneself (with acc. oi gasa, 
clothes, etc.). 
phHdn, n., fruit. 
pholmig', break (T.R). 
phoninig\ v. tr., put clothes 
(gasct) on anyone. 

difference, blemish. 


2:>hdrdr0my/, Y. tr., spin 
round, turn round. 
2jM8enmig% v. intr., be en- 
tangled (Hindi, i^kdsndj), 
p)hdts, n., rSkS. 

plwalmig\ v. tr., knock 
down. 

p)hre8he, adj., rough (not 
smooth) ; n., coarsely 

ground flour. 

2^hiji]credmig', v. intr., blow 
(with mouth). 

2^hdmig\ v. tr., wash clothes 
with feet. 

plvwk\ n., human dung. 

Idn, n., whirlwind. 
l^kyd, forehead. 
p%dz, n., onion. 

yellow, pale (face, 

etc.). 

2nliihts, 11., calf of leg. 
inn, 11., cheek. 

n., cage. 

piimyig^ (-go), v. tr., extin- 
guish. See bock, 
pipli, n., red pepper. 
plpOlon, n., Ficus religiosa 
(Hindi, jnpa?.). 

20%T, n., raja’s or wazir’s flock 
of sheep or goats. 

n, cat ; — ehaitf,^, 
kitten. 

pi^in, 11., back. 
pUal, n., brass. 
pUhd, adj., bald. 
pMhos, 11., fine cloth. 
pitoii, n., door. 
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pUoMs, 11 . , breast piece of 
coat. 

pitsn% 11 ., clasp, brooch. 
pviiQi), iL, mouse. 
plmnig\Y. tr., spread (carpet, 
grain). 

pd, four ; ^90^ fourth. See 
p6rdza\ pdra\ 

■pdcimkf, V. tr., seek. 
poglon, II., lot ; — i^iennig', 
draw lots. 
pdlQi), II., feather, 
pHaiig, n., bed (for sleeping). 
pHdts, n., blood. . 
pole, n., capati cooked in oil. 
poll, n., two annas. Cf. 
Panjabi pavM, 4 annas. 
See clel%. 

poUcdJds, i.q. pole. 

]Mtedwiig\ v. intr., return 
(Hindi, 
pon, prep,, to. 

pan, n., small number of 
men, cattle, stars,.' 

; pomz^, 

. poniz^, 80th ; pdiiiz^ id\ 
81. The numbers 81 to 
99, poniz^ i(k to pwniz^ 
sozgtll, are formed like 
nidi niz^^ id\ etc., q.v. 
Tlie ordinals add to the 
last number, except in the 
case of .n izd , which changes 
-<2 to -'I 

ponmig‘, v. tr., sew. 
poiimig', v. tr., burn, sting 
(of nettle). 
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pomnig', v. tr., fill. 
ponnig'j Y. intr., arrive ; popo 
^enmig\ cause to arrive. 
ponon, n., hide. 
pontsemiin, n,, tail (see 
pakkcm). 

popo shewaig% see p)()nnig\ 
pordf, 400 ; po'jxk, 400th. 
phdtos, n., breeding male 
goat. 

p^Yleidn, 11 ., stranger. 
pore, n., scales, balance. 
ph'^enmig', v. intr., be ob- 
tained (Hindi, p&rnd ?). 
2 odrinio t^yon, small Kanauri 
cap. 

phj{y)dmig\ v. tr., persuade, 
cause to believe. 
pdd^ II- ? dry pine-needles. 
2 )(X^mig\ v. tr., saw. 
pd^ 2 ^^'k, n., knee ; — tstiu- 
mvf (-go), kneel. 
‘potexmig, v. tr., believe. 
potion, n., sole of foot. 

2 y^fks, n., ball (v. hdtol). 
jyHrops, n., kidney. 
potshennig' , v. intr., arriye 
(Hindi, 2 ^dh ilncnCh). 
p)ozevhit8, adj., cross-legged. 
lyrdl, n., message; — ]Pi%mig\ 
bear message ; — 
messenger. 

p>rdaa, n., written licence. 
prats, n., finger, toe. 
preg, n., nail. 

prlncl, n., Euddleia panicu- 
lata. 
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2 )rtbss, n., cone o£ Pinus 
GerardiaiiR. 

pfL, iL, horse » chestnut, 
^sciilus indica. 

2 }udi, n,> cow's teat. 

'pulds, 11., policeman. 
pdrcfifmh, i\., dust, 
ilvhh, ad. j., brown. 

•ptLtol, n., cone of fir-tree. 
imzd lamnig^ v. intr., pray, 
worship. 

pyd, n., bird ; pyats, little 
bird ; kim pydts or kotOii 
pyats, or kothon p)ya> (lit. 
house bird) sparrow; 
kltyim pyd, eagle. 
pyam)ii(}\ v. tr., frigliten. 
pydv, n., love ; adj., beloved. 
pyCiu ban, n. (lit. bird’s foot), 
maidenhair fern. 
pytid\ n., woof. 
pyU'td, n., boil. 

'Vag\ n., rock, stone. 
vdg\ adj., blue, green. 

T<ii, adj., eight ; rai^, eighth ; 

raird, 800 : raird^, 8G0th. 
rcmio\ n,, necklace. 
raksds, n., demon. 

'rakt(h), n., liquor, prepared 
from or grapes. 
ralQi), n., rice (grains), 
i?dm, iL, God. 

lidm ram, n., Hindu saluta- 
tion. 

rainmup (djo), grind, crush 
(food with hand). 


owi, n., hill, moiintain. 
rail gyul, n., Rosa macro- 
phylla and Webbiaiia. 
rail reg‘, Pyrus foliosa, also 
Rliamnus dauricus and 
purpureus and triqueter. 

n., horse; rtd pjdlos, 
groom ; raimsam.', harness. 
rdndole, see randdlos. 
randolos, n., widower ; ran- 
dole, widow, 
n., colour. 
raiig, adj., high, 
ranmig', v. tr., give (espe- 
cially to third person). 
See kemig\ 
raiidl, n., hornet. 
rdnskiii, n., straight trumpet. 
raiisilis n., very small lizard. 
raped, n., dove ; adj., desti- 
tute; — ci (lit. dove- 
grass), anemone ; — 

(lit. dove-berry), Daphne 
oleoides, i.q. z%ko. 
ra^iii, li., long shadow^ or 
ray ; — hivnnig\ v., dawn. 
rdshoii, n., heap. 
rd^^on, n., pain. 
rash, adj., sharp; ma. — , 
blunt. 

rasmig\ v. tr., grind (knife) ; 

rasmild pan, grindstone. 
rdU, n., buttermilk. 
rd0e, see rdtaia. 
ratiib, n., night ; — sanrhig\ 
V. intr., dawn (lit. night 
end). 
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'Tctts:, 11. , calf ; rais'ib kandii 
(lit. calf’s ear), a small 
plant. 

rdf/tla, n., fern., rdMe, wan- 
derer. 

ra/ida, il, beggar. 
razdi, ii., mattress. 
rd^'i, adj., content. 
reddo, n., mushroom. 

n., PrunUvS persica. 
vegen, adj., high. 
relcQi), rehofi, n., straight 
line. 

rekon, see rek{K). 
?’^mir/',adj.,beautifu] (in botli 
character and appearance). 
remd‘, n., kernel of fruit- 
stone. 

ren', n., oath ; — lanmig% 
take oatli, repent ; — 

ranmi(j\ administer oatli. 
reouXm, n., season of spring. 
rennkf (-do), v. intr., set (of 
sun). 

rennig‘ (-do), x. tr., sell. 
r&\ adj., eiglitli, i.(|. 7 ’nPe 
See rai. 
resmn, n., silk. 
ret or, n., saw. 

rJ, n., adv., day before 
.yesterday. 

ri, edible pine, Pinus Ge- 
rardiana. 
rih\ n., rib. 

rid\ n., twine, cord, thread. 
rlge\ adv., up. 
rigr<l, ii., servant. 


rihonts, !!,, tortoise . 
n., field. 

rin, n., debt ; rind (. , r inrea , 
debtor. 

rin\ n., forearm, cubit. 
rm, adv., up. 
rin, 11., warp. 
rinia, see rin. 
rinmig% v. tr., say. 
rinsd, n., breath. 
rinsea, see 'rin. 
rinz, rinze, n., sister. 

Tlsiiv, n. , me] ti ng snow f al ling 
into river. 

rltdts, II. , a kind of small bird . i 

rlts 6 nvyd‘, n., adv., fourth. ! 

day, on fourtli day (back). 
rlyyen, adv., up. , . j 

?y 7 , n., board, plank. | 

rocAmiff, v. tr., bear. 
r% n., Picea morinda. 
roen shiv, ii., evening , 
rokedmUf, v. tr., liinde 
r 6 ked-^iniig\ w intr 
hindered, 

rokh, adj., black ; roh 
mole on body. 
rokidriniig', v. intr., gr^ 
rdhdiyd, see 'vokli. 
rdl(h), 11., name of n 
with edible berries. 
rdledniu/, v. tr., or goi 
annoy, tease. 
rolin, adv., two years ; 
rdm% n., adv., day 
to-morrow. 
romig', v. tr., say. 
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romok; il., goat hair. sa, 


ran, n., iron, fetter; rooiu 
moll, arrow ; ronpan‘, 
iron vessel. 

roil, jirep., with, along with. 
ran ti, n., water flowing 
very gently. 

roneoimig‘ ,Y, intr., echo (with 
noin. of echoing place). 
roihinic/ {-go), v. tr., graze. 
ronpmt, see rom 

ad]., angry ; - — tail- 
mig\ frown, be displeased; 
— lanmig\ — tahOm 
ijhennig', displease. 
rdt{h), n. (plur. rots'), bread. 
rdthoii, n., idol. 
rots, n. nmsk-deer. 
rots, see rd. 
rti, n., father-in-law. 
rtidi, n., horn ; — tsitnmig', 
V, tr., cup, bleed ; s^nih 
tlLcI' sea, barasingha deer. 
rth%, n., cotton, cotton wool. 
ruk^imig', v. intr., agree 
with, resemble. 
raleamig', v. tr., shake. 
rwmcimig', \\mtv., chew cud. 
riindon, n., animal born 
without testicles. 
rtinJco,!!,, iron for flint, tinder 
with flint and iron. 
rdnmig', v. tr., guard ; 
rtliizea, n., guard, 
n., rupee. 

ntzd, adj., old (not used of 
woman). 


n., pulse (ill body) ; — - 
khydmig', feel pulse. 
sa 6 ', see bail and gitd'. 
sdbah, n., reason. 
sdclhe, adj., half more than, 
e.g. — ■ nd, 5 1 (Hindi, 
sdrhe ; Panjabi, sddlie). 
sd kho, n., otter. See >^dphd. 
sai, ten: tenth. 

sal, 11,, harvest. 
said, 11., advice ; — Imuf, 
consult. 

saldm, n., salutation. 
sdlet, n., slate. 

adj., naked. 

sdlmig', v. tr., take oft* 
(clothes, gasdi), 
sdmhdr tshd, n., salt. 

IT? *‘ 3 oap. 

sdn mdsdlo, n., torch. 
sail skar, n., morning star, 
-swiai, n., flute, 
scmgfa, 11., ladder, 
sannig', v. tr., kill, murder. 
See gbloii. 

sapd, fourteen ; sapd/^ four- 
teenth. 

sapds, 11., snake ; t ddj — , 
worm. 

sapds cC, n. (lit. snake-grass), 
a small plant. 

sapdsd dakhdii,n, (lit. snake's 
grape), strawberry. 
sar(A), n., kind of deer. 
sarmig' ,Y,tv.,]itt, carry, bear. 
sarskimig', v. intr., rise ; 
den — , stand up. 
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'sas(}n,n., breath ; — kimmig- 
or 6 

iL, beaiii. , 

mwa^adj., quarter more than, 
e,g. sa/Lvd ni^, 2 1 (Hindi, 
sawd), 

smvdl, 11., question. 
saza, see ra^\ . ■ 
sea, fern, se,- suffix meaning 
one who is or does, or is 
eomiected with. See dea, 

■ zea. 

sedu, n., earring. 
segddr, n., file. 
sisd'7^pdl, 11 ., shrub whose 
leaves are burned in 
religious rites. 

^iiobd^, 11. intr., praise, 
applause, well done I 
sfmcho}/, n., soup, 
n., empty. 

.^alpo, i\,, wife’s brother, 
man’s sister’s husband. 
shaU, n., a small bird. 

flock of sheep or 

goats. 

n., very small stone. 
^(m#, n., xnan with one big 
and one small testicle. 
shmigdr, n., shin. 
fd^mimiig, v. intr., freeze. 
sh(ii^ , n., chain. 
fdiaiio, n., throat. 
stand'd, n., lock of door; 

— lock. 

slidpho, n., porcupine. 

(iiavd, m, boy. 


iAdron, n., small field, garden. 
shegtd(h), ii., medlar, Pyrus 
communis, i.q. Uts, 
idiU,!!., medicine. 
sheledjcimig\ v. intr., feel pain . 
.^eledmig‘, shelelea sMnnvf, 
V. tr., expel, 

^^elmig^ see hoi, 

,^e%mig\ v. tr., send, insert, 
put ; (with verbal noun) 
permit, allow, cause ; ma 
— , forbid. 

skewaoih, n., house in fields. 
sher, 11 ., town. 

shA-, infix, passive or middle, 
or with reciprocal sense, 
dlLOivmig \ cause to ride ; 
dLohshimig\ ride ; sumig\ 
wash (tr.); -suskimig^, 
wash oneself ; stidmig^ 
spoil ; sudshuimuf, be 
spoiled, get spoiled; kram- 
mig\ weep ; krcvp^hnig' , 
inourn together ; tsitm- 
mig\ seize, embrace ; 
tstomshimig', embrace one 
another, go to law with 
one another. 

^iMs, 1}., vagina. 

V. intr., die. 
sArii, n., liver. 

sAf/q B., wmod ; — IoWh, 
bier ; -— koto, wood-stack; 
- — than, woodpecker; 

— - tdnviig\ divorce (lit. 
break stick) ; — parmnf , 
split firewood. 
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tdmig\ v. tr., hang up. 
11 ., Urdu 
Dalbergia sisu. 

V. tr., recognize. 
Mn,n., Conius macrophylla. 
Mcmi, n., clay. 

n., yoke. 

iiLkonni{i{-do), v. tr., acknow- 
ledge, agree to. 

berry, acorn, etc. 
(witli name of tree). 
dio Mnnig% v. tr., destroy, 
lose : — b%mig\ be de- 
stroi^ed, lost. 
di^jkyoii, n., orplian. 
dLok-diim ig\ V. inbr., ride. 
•dkdl, 11 ., summer. 
diol krn, long loose hair. 
diolrni(f\ V. tr., scratch. 



locust. 



dLd'nvig\ '' 

v^ intr., 

ripen ; dio 

dio, ripe. 



dkOU, 11., s 

iackclotl' 

1. 


diok, adv 

down. 



didn, adj. 

, alive. 

See 

didn- 

ntig'. 





(-<JO), 

cause to 

ride. 




di^'> d'i'ivig\ 

V. intr., 

live 

; shdn, 

alive. 




did non, 

m, month 

July- 


August. 

dibudiiros, n., Saturday. 
ddrddv, adj., clever (Urdu, 
^dvcldr, chief, etc.), 
n., hailstone. 

dd'tMdmig\ v. tr., tlirow 


■■ (Panjabi, sdMnai) 7nesdn 
— , pour. 

didz, adj., ripe : ma unripe. 
sh/pcvg\ n., kick of horse ; 
- — clledmig^ or k&mig\ 
V. tr., kick. 
dipog\ n., flea. 
dlp07i, 11 ., shoe. 
ditadmdg', v. tr., wean (ace. 

of klmvii: milk). 
skfl, n., red pine, Pimis longi- 
folia ; i.q. IMl. 
dif'm, trap for rats. 
ditiig', n., breast. 

11 ., god ; kirn — , bouse- 
god ; — kothi, temple. 
dig-ib\ n., foam, froth, bubbl(\ 
lonmig\\'. intr., whistle. 
diukdroh, n., Friday. 
dptim, adj., three ; dL'dnd, 
third ; 7iim\ sixty. 

The numbers ()l--79, — 
i(k to — — sdzgM, 
are formed like 41--51, 
see under ^lidi 7hizd\ 
Ordinals are formed bj" 
adding 7ilz(V c}iangi‘s 
-Oj to -*^1 

dvwm nt, 800 ; — to", 300t 1 \ . 
diit^mnig' ( -ho) , s 1 augb to r , 
butcher (animals) ; zeri 
diuhtsea, butcher. 
dkunmig\ v. tr., fin isle 
n., evening. 
dkitpdnmfs, n., dwarf. 
dmpdiou, n., twilight. 
dk^^pydM, n., butterfly. 
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B., Jiiniperus . excelsa. ■ 
)AurenQnig‘, v. intr., turn, 
eddy. 

adv., quickly. 

dmton, n., a kind of liquor. 
iiitiyilcli' (g'), adj., red. 

n., game, meat. 

^yag\ n., Betula utilis. 
^ydl, n., fox. 

-s^T/are, adj. ; fern, of >^yar 6 . 
diyaro, adj., beautiful. 

■S'ia% n,, ink, , 

sigid", adj., eleven ; sigid^, 
eleventh. 

sirl Brahman's reply 

to salutation. 
si/ron, iL, artery, vein. 
s% 8 (), n., glass ; siso, sea 
dtoaron, window. >See 
tstso. 

siihimig', v. intr., be cooked. 
sitd'il, 11., wax for candles. 
sitohyii., furrow, 
skad\ IL, language, noise ; 

— tQmmg\ shoxkt, scream, 
.s/bcm/n., vegetable. 
skar(}b), skaro, n., star \ Tomi 
skar, evening star ; sail 
ska/r, morning star. 
skar, 11., thirst (including 
desire to smoke). 
skarmig', v. intr., be thirsty 
( i ncl uding desire to smok e). 
skaro, see skar(h). 
skin, ih, kind of deer (called 
in Koci a sk in). 
slc(M, n., urine of man, dog, 


V horse,' bird ; — shhinig\ 
urinate. 

skohnig'y v. tr., change. 
shrwp^imig, i.q. kra/p>^i- 
mig\ 

shmnig', v. tr., comb. 
sktmwiuf ('-mo), v. tr., put 
to sleep. 
skijo, i.q. kyd, 

sdeli, adj., true (Hindi, 
sdccd), 

soda, adv., always. 
shaikh, n., cold. 

sokemiu/, v. intr., be able 
(Hindi, sdknd), 
sdko‘, n., scorpion. 
sokori, earring. 
solids, adj., level, straight, 
n., half ser. 

salts, n., tree when it is of 
the height of a man. 
sum, n., morning. 
somitdrdii, n., river. 
s^^mzdyamig', v. tr., explain 
(Hindi, sdmjhdnd). 
shnzewmig^Y . tr., understand 
(Hindu, samidj hold), 
soil, suffix meaning twu> 
(used with pronouns). 
soiid, fifteen ; sond^, fifteenth. 
sdoidrie, n., fern, of sondras, 
sooido^ds, n., goldsmith. 
sdndyyd, n., friend. 
sandUk, n., box (wooden). 
sdoyish, adj,, twelve ; sdniidi^, 
twelfth. 

somiiii, n., basket (' Jcilta '). 
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so)boh, n., shade. 

Sony dm, ii., alms. 

adj., eighteen ; s^rai^, 
eighteenth. 
shy 0 it:, n., lieaYen. 
shnn, n., shame; shmiedmig^ 
s^rmed^imig\ v. intr., be 
ashamed. 

sdrmig\ v. tr., break (thread, 
string). 

soron, iL, large tank. 
sortsaydniig^, v. tr., reconcile. 
s''on({/{k'), adj., sixteen ; 

shnig^\ sixteenth. 
shnvm, adj., thirteen ; shmmy 
thirteenth. 
s'^stxc, adj., cheap. 
sHarts, n., wild cat. 
sHs, adj., ^ true (Hindi, sac), 
s'^^zgm, adj., nineteen; shgM^, 
nineteenth. 

spalmig\ v. tr., change. 
spanmig\ v, tr., press down 
(used o£ demon in night- 
mare). 

spinmig\ pivmvuf . 

spltlid, see pltlid. 
spvdMmig\ v. intr., wrestle. 
spved, adj., level. 
spriihmig', v. tr., wrap. 
spriiss, see priLSS. 
spti, n., fine hair on body or 
clothes. See mig'. 
spyanmig\ see pyaiimig'.^ 
stMg, n., pus. 

stammig' {-mo), v. intr., give 
forth smell. 


stem, see tern. 

V. tr., knead. 

sten, see ten. 
stilQi), see til(h). 

stilQi), n., ice, perpetual snow. 
stish,see ii^. 
sto, see to. 
stdkdl U, n., wave. 
ston, prep,, up to. 
stos mmig‘, see ios. 
stos stos, see tos. 
stosmig', see tmmig'. 
still) boil, n., handful in one 
closed hand. 
stwiimd, n., amulet. 
shinmig‘, v., tr., give milk 
(mother to child). 
stimmig', v. tr., push. 
S'tidmig‘, v. tr., spoil ; sudski- 
mig\ get spoiled, witlier. 
8iidrmmig‘, v. tr., mend. 
sudron, n., Monday. 
siid^lmig', see sudmig". 
svbkh z^iig, adj., happy. 
suJcM reply of Kanet to 
salutation from man of 
lower caste (Hindi, S'itkhi 
rdhd). 

sitkoii, Ti., consolation, ease ; 

• adj,, easy;,. — - ranmig\ 
console. 

8iimig\ V. tr., wash. 

8iimig\ intr.j sprijig up 
(plants). 

sumproii, n., name of a con- 
stellation. 

suncSnnig', v, intr., refiect, 
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tliink (Hindi; socqiOj) also 
suntsennig' • 

suncl, 11., elephant s trunk. 
sunros, n., pig ; hminu , 
wild pig. 

siintsennuf, i.q. sivncsmiig . 
surMh, adj., sour. 
swro, n., thorny plant with 
cone and poisonous seed. 
surts, n., Hippopha^ rham- 
noides and salicifolia. 
6'iXrMg^,n.,tun^ swruiigos 
faivmig\ blast (v. tr.). 
sibskiinig', v. intr., wash 
oneself. See suiyiig . 
sibsmig^ v. intr., dry up , 
crumble (of inside of 
tree). 

sUst, adj., lazy. 
sufh, n., dried ginger. 
siithan, n,, Kanauri trousers. 
stbtrdnjb, n., carpet ; — poir 
shewiig% spread carpet. 
,si^^p), n., bug; plnv., siUe\ 
mvl, n., tailor. 

ta, adv., indeed (inferential). 
tag, n., barley. 

faiia,!!., Juniperus communis 
or Pseudo sabina. 

Uikaf^in, n., tree-frog. 
talgoii. n., palate, part of top 
of head (where Hindu 
lock is). 
tdlints, n., key. 
fjdk{h), adj., difficult, hard, 
tight; n., miser. 
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talon, n,, — 
patch. 

taldn, n-. leather, hide (cut, 
incomplete) ; — klwviig , 

Y. tr., skin. 

td/mdth,n,, measure of two 
to eight sers. 

tdonig', v. tr., set, place, 
appoint ; yohpd — , emploj 
servant : chan — , beai 
child. 

tail, n., ascent ; j'lkpo 
steep ascent. 
tahd, n., jewellery. 
taivind, adv., then (in- 
ferential). 

V. tr., look. 

taiiniig\ v. tr., weave (object 
gas, cloth, etc.). 
tciiionvp, V. intr., ascend , tio 

^v. tr., wet, pass through 

water. 

tannig\ see bdnth. 
tar, n., wire. 

tdrdhUl, n., balance, scales. 
tain, n., pony. 

U, adv., how many ? ; teston, 
for how long time ? See 
stoh. 

te ca (for fcg^ rnt), see 

tmr, adj., ready ; lanmig , 
prepare. 

teg\ adj., big ; te ca (for tcg^ 
ca), majority. 

tego, n., grandmother (pa- 
ternal or maternal). 
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ftloil, 11. , oil ; — ^enmig\ 
V. ti\, oil. 

t&m, 11., daiighter-in-law. 
Niinmi(]\ V. tr.j press. 
thi, 11., memento, gift. 

prep., on behalf of, for 
sake of. 

fe p iron, n., smallpox. 

(epoh, 11., hat ; jjorvnw — , 
small Kaiiauri cap. 
feiuhl, adv., when ? ever; 
— moj, never ; — teron, 
iesterdihj >sometimes. 
feroha, adv., when. 
tesUron, see terd fi, 
tf'sto ip see te. 

fete, 11., grandfather (paternal 
or maternal). 

fdrd', adv., how much or 
many ? 

ieirlaiud, how many soever, 
as many. 

fha, adv,, not (used with 
imperative). 
ihaeh, n., sheepfold. 
fhdgdya‘mi(j‘,v,iT., cheat out 
of money (Hindi, pidgna), 
flung, n,, Tibetan character 
in holy books. 

[hakpd, n., rope; — ho^mig", 
wind or twist rope. 
fhdhur, n., praying- wheel, 
/Antas*, adj., old. 
tlimrujihi, n., wooden pillar. 
thamsin, n., adj., darkness, 
'.dark. , 

than, B., price of labour, hire. 


than t%, n., tea- water witli 
leaves extracted. 
thamnig', v. tr., sacrifice 
(bread, etc.) to evil spirit 
for recovery of sick child 
or other object. 
thamvig^, v. tr., feel, toucli. 
fJumon, n., ice, perpetual 
snow. 

th&ntl, n., verandah. 
tlmpero, n. , slap ; — (Medmig ' , 
V. tr., slap. 
thar, n., hyena. 
tliaTci, n., forced and unpaid 
labour (one month in year). 
tharmig', v. intr., push one’s 
way on. 

thasmig', v., hear, listen. 
thdte, n., jest ; — lmimig‘y 
mock. 

the, pron., wfiat ? thedUiha, 
whatever, what. 
Thebdrskad', n., Kanauri 
dialect, spoken in Upper 
Kanaur, in the district 
covered by tlie villages 
Lippa, Asrah, Kaiiam, 
LabrM, Shuiinam, Shasn, 
up to the Tibetan ai-ea. 
teetotum 

tlvl -ma, pron., nothing. 
tMg% adj., sweet. 
tMIddpts, n., child, bigger 
than ay and h (T.K.). 
thismig% v. tr., beat, striki*. 
thiss, adj., wet. 
thoQi), n., charcoal, cinder. 
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tiio, pron., what ? fJwfMaiia, 
whatever, what. See the. 
pholQi), n., hill. 
tliomiff , V. tr., pick np (said 
of bird), pluck (e.g. vege- 
tables). 

thomig\ v. tr., untie, i.q. 
tliormicf. 

thonmig' (-go), v. tr., roll up 
(bedding) ; take down 
(bridge, load). 

thdnmig\ v. tr., fold ; zxiim 
— , become wrinkled. 
thoiWl, n., heel. 
th6rmig\ v. tr., untie, i.q. 
pwmig'. 

thosW, adv., up. 
thosh hail, n., Desmodium 
floribundum or concin- 
num, i.q. mo 8. 

piopmmig', v. tr., vaccinate. 
tliotsl, eidiY., most; — dam 
or debd'sh, best ; — ona, 
pron., nothing, 
adv., why ? 
tliMca, adj., upper. 
thud, thug, adv., up. 
thulhb, adj., without hands. 
flium, n., arms ; thiimo, in 
one’s arms. 

tlmm-, n. , Fraxinus xanthoxy - 
loides. 

thumb ft, n. , brass vessel. 
thummu, n., metal spoon. 
tJmpoii, n., saliva ; — pM- 
kedmig', spit. 

tJ, n., water, rain, juice, 


sap ; Uo bibi shimig', be 
drow'iied; tftt den tohhi- 
mig‘ or bmiig\ float ; U 
Idnmets, rainbow ; ro 7/. ti, 
very gently flowing water ; 
stdkdl t%, wave : dial U, 
whitewash ; them ti, tea- 
water with leaves ex- 
tracted. See mig\ 
tig', 11 ., partridge. 
til(h), n., gum (in mouth). 
tilmig', see dios potln. 
tvniii, n., smoke -hole in 
roof. 

tiiitci', n., kind of grain. 
tiplbkth, n., frog. 
ti])dl{h), n., blister. 
tidi, adj., seven ; tidi^, 
seventh; tidi vd, 700; 
— TdP, 700th. 

Udidm, n., slug ; gaip — , 
leech. 

tithoh, n., pilgrimage. 
titsik' mitsik' lanmig' or 
dh^nnig', excommunicate, 
n., face. 

to\ V., is (3 s. of tog', am), 
with verbal noun to', 
means, has to, is necessary. 
tob', adj., correct. 
tod', n., disease, illness ; krin 
tod', fever. 
tog', V., am. 
take', see tokeg'. 
tokeg', V., was (3 s. take'), 
witli verbal noun, means 
had to, was necessaiy. 
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(ol'hyariiig\ v. tr., throw 
stones at house. 


tales, 11., edge. 

tdIdo]eyamig\ tr,, knock, 
peck at. 

tol, 11., weight, heaviness. 
tolearakf , y . tr., weigh. 
toLin, adv., this year, 
n., pay. 

tmuikii, 11., tobacco. 
t^^rnddio, iR, fan* 
iomhuil, 11., tent. 
toraon, ii., division. 
toil, prep., up to, i.q. stoii. 
Ujiiesmlff , V. intr., groan. 
faikha, n., pay. 
tonmig', v, tr., take out, 
dismiss, bring down ( = 
Hindi, utdriid), pluck 
(flower) ; sJcact , shriek, 
scream. 

driimirf , v. tr., beat, strike ; 
tonmig\ v. tr., open ; toil- 
sMs, open. 

iuiimuf {-go), v, tr., break. 
toninhf, V. intr., be ill, 
tofimig', V. tr., massage. 
toil noil, n., balcony. 
tond, adj., deaf. 
tore rim tg\ v. intr., cross, 
cross over ( Hindi, 
tdrna), 

ford, adv., to-day. 
tfrrdii, n., bridge; tliakpo — , 
rope bridge ; rond tdrU 
wire bridge. 
tos, see t()smig ‘. . 


. cd/moTcdmnci — , be silent. 
tosildar, n. ; fern. tdsiMd/rni, 
tithsilddr, 

tosmig', v. intr., be anxious 
(especially on account of* 
absent person); tos oum ig', 
become so anxious ; tos 
tos, anxious. 

totd .dimnigt, v. tr., dismiss, 
exile. 

tdtdj, n., parrot. 
tdtJri, 11., iron vessel. 
tots, n., fir-tree cone. 
tr^mdii, 11., copper. 

-tsv suffix added to iioiiiis to 
give diminutive sense ; 
cluMi, boy ; chaMs, small 
lioy. 

ds, suffix meaning from, 

Rjhere ; 0 hen^ 

tsahreci, n., a kind of rhodo- 
dendron. 

tsciddr, n., blanket, sliaw^l. 
isadkQi), n., light ; tsadkh 
rag% tsa rag% mica. 
tsalenmig', v. intr., flow 
(Hindi, cdlna). 
tsedia, n., maize (Pahari, 
chdll'i). 

tsalmig', v. , reflect, thin 1 < , 
consider. 

tern, n., wool, fleece; -niky 
tsdm, eyebrows, eyelaslies. 
tsdmiLkQi), n., whip, lasli ; 

tsdmiik eileclmig', flog. 
tsaii, n., moss. 
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tsaiv hath n., everlasting 
(a flower). 
tsat,ii.,lo&gmg. 
tse, tsea, i.q. se, sea, 
tse’i, adj., all, 
fsela, II., disciple. 
tsei7vnvig\ v. tr., sew. 
tsermig\ 'V. tr., tear. 
tsha, n., salt ; — rag‘ (tsa ? 
see tsadk), mica ; — pd-, 
salt merchant ; tshamn, 
salt trough. 

tshahron, tshcqjrdn, n., roof 
of wood, stone, or slate. 
tshdl, n., violently flowing 
water. 

tshale, IX., borax ; — gm, 

— merchant. 
tshalsM, n., straw. 
tslmmig', v. tr., light (T.R.). 
tshamm, n., bridge ; — Ian- 
mig\ build bridge. 

n., thatched temporary 
hut in fields. 

tshojrewmig^ , v. tr., leave, 
divorce (Hindi, eliorna). 
iskarml, n., autumn. 
lsharmig% v. tr. and intr., 
dry. 

fshars, adj., dry. 
iditniar, ji., lizard. 
fsheviin, ii., chisel (T.R.). 
(.dieramifk? v. tr.,' pluck 
(vegetables, etc.) (T.E.). 
Iskerep, adj., adv., little, a 
little. 

tsheslitd' (Th.),n.,plait of hair* 
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tskesml, n., woman. 
tshetshdts, n., girl. 
tshirkymnig' , tslvit — , v. tr., 
cord cotton. 

tshitk'l, IX., carding instru- 
ment. 

tshitkymn ig ' , i.q. tshirkyd - 
mig\ 

tshitsho, 11., white mud ; — 
'dieQiiiig\ plaster, white 
mud, whitewash. 
tsho, II., perpetual snow. 
tshobo, tsJioj), adj., little 
(latter word probably 
tshdb‘). 

tshoii, n., trade. 
tslionpd, n., trader. 
tshoredmig'' , v. tr., leave. 

See tsharedmig'. 
tshos, adj., fat. 
ishu, IX., handle of whip, 
tshuhnig^, v.intr., bark (dog). 
tshunnig% v. tr., bind, tie. 
tshutedmig\ v. tr., set free. 
Lshtodrmu/, y, tr., leave 

(T.E.). 

tsig\ 11., joint (in bones); 

pratsw — , knuckle. 
tsikdr, n., mud, mire (Pan- 
jabi, cikkdf ; Hindi, Mcaf). 
tsU, ix., red pine, Finns longi- 
folia. 

tsil{h), 11., marrow. 
tsiUm, 11., huqqa. 
tsionf/d, B., tongs (Hindi, 
ctmpjC), 

tsindrin, n., wick. 
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tsinin lmimig\ v. tr., recog- 
nize. 

tsi80, n., mirror, glass. See 

S‘%SO. 

t$d(Jt), n., thorn, brier ; tso^o 
(tliornberry), blackberry ; 
tso 6o^/ifra(T.E.), raspberry. 
tso, suffix apparently having 
idea of place, added to 
words indicating place or 
building, e.g, him — , 
house: mil — , mountain; 
honiib — , jungle ; shennon 
— , hut in fields. 
tsocon, n., wart, corn (on 
foot, hand). 

tsokos, adj,, sharp ; — le sea 
(sharp-tongued), talkative. 
tsokoSj adj., safe ; — lanmig', 
keep safe. 

tsolcdsds.B^d}., safe ; — tamig\ 
keep safe. 
tsoU, n., jacket. 
tsolU, n., long cotton coat. 
tsom ketsea Tag\ stone mag- 
net ; tsom ketsea ron, iron 
magnet. 

tsohe ma, adv., never. 
ts^ne, n,, gram (Hindi, camir). 
tsonmig\ v. tr., stretch, 
extend. 

tsonmig' (-go), shave (krd, 
hair). 

tsonU, adv., jestingly, falsely 

(T.R). 

tsoproii, n., butter. 
tsor, n., fence. 


tsoruedar, n., groom. 
tso^o, see tso, 
tsdtQi), n., wound. 
tsotrwm, 11 ., thorny plant, 
Berberis aristata. 
tsoya, n., nettle. 
tsiv, n., cough. 

tsiik^imig', v. iiitr., commit 
adultery. See tswiimig'. 
tsulinl n., hump of bull. 
ts itmpdldnts, n. , nurse (T. R. ) . 
tsUmig‘, V. intr., cough. 
tsiLmmig‘, v. tr., seize, catcli, 
embrace. 

tsibm^imig\ v., embrace one 
another, go to law. 
tsuno, n., lime for building. 
tsitnmig' (-go), v. tr., insert 
(e.g. pole in ground, etc.) ; 
rud' - — , cup, bleed ; 

2^dshpdn — , kneel. See 
tsiikshionig\ • 

tsivronig\ v. tr., milk, witli 
acc. of ' milk ' or ' cow 
tsUt kon, adv., quietly, 
silently (T.R.). 
tsuts(h), n., hook. 
tied sapds^ n., worm. 
tudVw shub\ n., scabbard. 
tuarg lama, ii., head larna 
(celibate). 
tilbdkh, n., gun. 

^u6<XZ(/^,), n,, kind of very tall 
grass. 

tiig\ six I t itg^\ sixth ; tugra, 
600 ; dgrao, 600th.* 
tUhrdts, n., piece. 
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fMlttdkyamig\ v. tr., knock, 
peck at, i.q. tolMhydmig', 
{/mnig‘ (tMo-), v. tr. and intr., 
swell, squeeze out (with 
object of thing squeezed 
or thing squeezed out). 
t'wmmig‘ (-bo), v. tr., stick to, 
attach to (Hindi, lagdnd ) ; 
also intr., stick, be attached, 
be caught (of disease), be 
contagious. 

kWnddn, adj., without hands. 
twmnig‘, v. tr., drink, smoke ; 
ttin rammg', give to 
drink. See kosh. 
tiinon, n., lip. 

t‘iMfcimig\ V. intr., be at- 
tached, stick, be caught 
(disease), be contagious ; 
hhoyoii — , get rusty ; 
twpcidea, tU/pcitsea, sticky, 
contagious (disease). 
iur, titro, n., adj., dark, 
darkness. 

turon, n., log (one man's 
load). 

tar peats, n. (for tar pyats, 
darkness-bird), bat (ani- 
mal). 

Idstws, n., like wild hg, Vi- 
burnum catinifolium, i.q. 
khatehs. 

tdtltb, n., stammerer. 
t mjdmig', v. tr., appoint (day) 

■ '(T.R.). 

tyon, adj., more; — zazea, 
glutton. See zdmig\ 
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tl, n., flower. 

Ukhydn, n., a fair held in 
September. 
uncimig', v. tr., beg. 
umnig', v. tr., take. 
iinnig\ v. tr., beg. See 
micimig'. 

tvrts, n., box for grain. 
toshk, adj., old. 
toshteredmig\ v. tr., com- 
plain of. 
tot, n., camel. 
nth, n., brooch. 
dtpad, n., fine not inflicted 
by court but collected by 
village headman. 

tea-, n., den, nest. 
wdmim, adj., mistaken, 
wrong, upside down. 
wdmthdm, adj., absurd. 
wanda, n., climbing plant, 
with strongly scented 
flowers. 

ivannig', v. intr., laugh ; 

luan di^nnig\ amuse. 
luaoiton, n., child's swung ; 
— ydcimig\ v. intr., swing 
oneself. 

ivar(h), n., kind of deer 
(called in Koci ?/VrZ). 
wark, adv., adj., far, dis- 
tant. 

^uds, n., honey; — yanth, 
bee. 

luasab, n., small plant. 
wdso, n., room of house. 
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H., stiiTup (T.R 
yacl, 11,, meinoiy. 
yarf, n., yak. 

yal, n., wild rose, Rosa mos- 
cliata. 

yalmifp, v. iiitr., get tired; 

yal yal, weary. 
yammig', V. intr., fly; yam 
^ennif/, cause to 
ycm, 11., old age ; — ^ea, old 
iiiaii : — m, old woman. 
y&ii, yanth, n., fly, bee ; 
Jcim ydn, lioiise-fly ; tvas 
yautli, bee. 
yanlfvks, n., shawl. 
yanmi(j\ v. intr., sleep. 
yminig\ v. intr., waken ; 

yoAi yan, yanshes, awake. 
yantjhe>^, see yannig\ 
yahfji, see ydn, 
yanyan, see yannig\ 
yar, adj., other. 
yarbaho, n., paramour (man 
or woman) (T.R.), See:mr. 
yoh\ n., time, in three times, 
four times, etc. 
ydoim ig\ v. intr., play. 
yded, adj., law. 
yokpd, n., servant. 
ydliv, n,, twin. 
ycnhnig'/wti\,^ 
yosh 6 \ y%a\ y tiy\ adv., down. 
yfodd, 11., a barley drink 
('d almost u). 
yiig% see ydskd\ 
yilm{h), n., a Tibetan holy 
book. 


y^ome% n., motlier-in-law. 

yioneg\ n., sun. 

ywnmig^ v., go, walk ; 

yum, on foot. 
yitimig' {-do), v. tr., grind 
corn. 

yunmig' {-go), v. tr., briisli 
(ivith hand or brusli). 
yuno, see yumnig‘. 
yutlidn, adv., beneath, below. 

zd, n., palsy ; zdsea, man 
wdth palsy. 
zabdb, n., reply. 
zaeds, n., centipede. 
zdga, 11., place, space. 
zaJdiyd, zokhyd, n., friend, 
friendship ; — kdskiinig% 
invite one another to food. 
zakon, adj., right (not left ) ; 
— kd\ — kacd fh, to the 
right. 

zaldrd, n., Hindu water- 
carrier. 

zdmig', v. tr., eat; zauu^ 
ranmig‘, give to eat ; 
burin zdmig% take a 
bribe, 
n., gold. 

zancMg, n., pilgrimage, in 
which tlie pilgrim covers 
the distance measuring Ids 
length on tlic ground tin* 
whole way ; — lmi 7 nig\ 
performsuch a pilgrimage 
zaiigal, n., jungle. 
zani, n., I do not know'. 


possibly a Koci word, 
ineaiiing "knows”, or 
may know, with the word 
y God ” understood. 
zamnig', v. tr., show. 

zdr, 11., mistress, concubine. 
zdrdb, n., sock. 

■zdrurl, adj., necessaiy. 

zds, n., food. 

zd^y n., Lonicera angusti- 
f olia. 

zhe'-rhy i.q. be'n. 
zbi, i.q. M, bastard. 
zhlomig'y i.q. hl 6 mig‘. 
zlfinvAg', i.q. hh^mig'. 
zlAr,^imig'y i.q. lAr>^iQnig\, 
zhyUr, n., camphor-scented 
plant (T.E.). 
zdomig'y i.q. ddm%g\ 
zdonmig\ \x[, doiimig\ 
ziy zeciy i.q. se^ seciy one who 
does or is connected with. 
zeb‘, n., stallion. 
zed, n., sheep and goats. 
zermigA v. tr., tear. . ■. 
n., sickle. 

zg€mig‘, V. ti\, sight (gun). 
zg’Ul, i.€{. gvA. 

zgyul, n., mistletoe, Viscum 
album (u almost d). 
zluln, 11., heat, summer. 

11., Abelia triflora. 
zhgd; 11., saddle. 
zhonmig' (-90), v. intr., be 
broken. 

zidA n., enmity ; — sea, 

enemy. 
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zTko, n., Daphne oleoides, i.q. 
rafpeashd. 

zinviddr, 11., farmer. 

017 % n., corner. 

zitemnig\ v. tr., win (Hindi, 
jUna). 

z 6 , adj., adv., most (super- 
lative); zo dam, zd deba/^, 
best. 

00, 11., hybrid yak (male). 
See zomo. 

zod, zochog\ zom, n., wooden 
Amssel. 

zb(k, Ji., corn (for eating). 
zohhyd, i.q. zakhyd, 
zom, see zod, 

z^ma lanmig‘, v. tr,, collect 
(Urdii, j»a?nn‘^). 
zomo, n., hybrid yak (female). 
See zo. 

zom^imig\ v. intr., go to- 
gether (many people) ; 
from zhna ? 

zbpli lanmig\ v., pray (es- 
pecially Hindus). 
zor, n., strength ; — - sea, 
strong; — moj tsea,ma zor 
weak. 

zoTl, n., adj . , anxiety, anxious ; 
— hacimig', be anxious, 
become anxious. 
zbrmmmig\ v. intr., be 
born. 

zorinig', v. intr., rise (sun). 
zdrdp, zHpH, adv., imme- 
diately, suddenly. 
zodie, n., quarrel. 
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zald, n., heart (Hindi, ; 
laragids sma sea, irrit- 
able. 

zxLkyamig\ y. tr., shake ; Ml 

— , nod. 

ziaQi), 11., lichen. ^ 
zamrea, n,, one of musician 
caste. 

zrnm-onik {-g‘), female of 
zuinrea, caste. 
ztingTh, n., earthquake. 


v. tr. ; ^ 

^■ V;V. intn, .shake, sw ^ 
ztinmig' {-do), v. tr., like 
(person, food). 
ztmmig' (-go), v., begin. 
zup7%, n., crease, wrinkle , 
_ piomnig', become 
wrinkled. 
zurgon, n., fever. 
zuid^nig', v. ref., like one 
another. See 
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A PEELIMIMAEY STUDY OF THE FOUETH TEXT OF 
THE MYAZEDI IMSCEIPTIOHS 

By C. O. BLAGDEN 

ITAVING dealt in JRAS., October, 1909, and July, 1910, 
witli the Talaing text of the inscriptions of the 
Myazedi pagoda at Pagan (Burma), I propose to offer 
a few suggestions liere upon the hitherto undeciphered 
fourth text of this polyglot record. This text, like each 
of the others, exists in two copies, on two separate pillars. 
On the one it measures about 39i by 13 inches, on tlie other 
about 451- by 11 to 12 inches. I shall call tlie former A, 
the latter B, when a distinction has to be made between 
them. The script is an old form of the Indian alpliabet. 

I have to thank M. L. Finot and Mr. Taw Sein Ko for 
valuable assistance in dealing with this text. The former 
lent me two photographs and an estainpage of it, the 
latter also furnished mo with photographs and estampages, 
both of this text and of others which might throw some 
light upon it. Each also gave me useful hints and 
information, for which I am much indebted to them. 

I am informed that this text has puzzled a good many 
people, and that a number of views have been held as to 
the language in which it is written. It has variously 
been conjectured to be in some old forixi either of Assamese, 
Tibetan, Cambojan, or Shan, These suggestions appear 
to have been purely liypothetical : they are certainly not 
confirmed by the internal evidence of the document itself. 
It did not seem to be practicable to make a start hy 
attempting to identify the language of tlie text, thei'e 
being too many languages that might conceivably liave 
been used for epigraphic purposes on this occasion. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, one circuinstanee that made the 
inscription tlie more mysterious and interesting was just 
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this, that apart from Pali, Burmese, Talaing, and Sanskrit, 
no language was known to me as having been so u>sed 
in Burma about this time : and it was certainly none ot 
these, so that all a priori theories were necessarily of tlie 
vaguest kind. 

My own method has been to study the text itself, in 
both copies, compare it with the parallel versions and 
endeavour to analyse it as far as possible. It seemed to 
me that when this process had determined a certain 
number of words and thrown some light on the structure 
of the unknown language, there would he a reasonable 
chance of identifying it, supposing that it still existed. 
For one must not lose sight of the possibility that in 
the eight centuries or so which have elapsed since tlie 
engraving of this record the language may have become 
absolutelj^ e^xtinct, leaving no direct descendant or closely 
related collateral to represent it. In that case, unless 
furthcw material for its study is made available, it does 
not seem likely that a complete analysis of this short 
record can ever be made. If, on the other hand, tlie 
language has survived in some modern form, a careful 
comparison of it with our text wall probably (as in tlie 
case of the Burmese and Talaing \’ei*sions) succeed in 
solving all or nearly all the j)^*oblems presented by this 
inscription. 

The script being Indian and the parallel versions con- 
taining a number of proper names and Indian loanwords, 
tliere was no lack of clues to lielp towards the reading of 
the alphabet ; and the first step was to pick them out and 
thus identify as many of the letters as could be determined 
in that waxy. A first glance at the A text lirought out 
two leading facts: one, the very frequent use of symbols 
resembling the visarga S and anus vara " ^ (and also 

^ Sometimes written on the right of the character, wlieii by reason of 
the px-esence of vowel symbols there is no room for it on the t<a>. 
A similar reason appears to account for § (but tliere is a ]>][ lareiitly one 
case of ). 
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E subscript form of anus vara ^ and various combinations 
of these, , and § ) ; the other, the division of the text 
into clauses by marks of punctuation |1 similar to those 
of the other versions, and also in some cases by a simple 
stroke | , which is not, as has sometimes been supposed 
(e.g. in Haswell’s Grammatical Notes and V oeahtdary of 
the Pegium Langtiage, 2nd ed., p. 12), a modern invention, 
but quite a common feature in the Talaing inscriptions of 
this period. Next a comparison with the other versions 
of the Myazedi record brought out the proper names and 
some of the loanwords which are common, miitatis 
imitandis, to all or more than one of them. They are 
the following ^ : — 


Fourth Text (A). 

1. 2 Eimadlianahu 

8. Si*i Tribhuvanadi “tyadha- 
niaraja 

4 . T ri logavadasagade vi 
4, 6, 8, 18, 22. Kajaguma 

15. mahathe 
Ivlugalubudadisathe 
SiimedhabadF’^^ 

16. Vrahmaba 
VradeyoS ^ 

Sii 

17. Bagasivarabadi'’ 


Other Texts. 

Arimaddanapiir 
Sri Tribhuwanfidi tyadb am - 
maraj 

Trilokawatamsakadewl 

Eajakumar 

mahather 

Muggaliputtatissattlier 

Sumedhapandit 

Brahmapal 

Brahmadiw 

Son 

Sanghasenawarapandit 


^ The forms in the first column are transliterated to the best of my 
.ability, having regard to the shapes and probable values of the letters. 
Those in the second column are taken from one of the other versions, 
usually the Burmese, as spelt therein and transliterated {except that 
I here write w instead of v) in the ordinary way, without any reference 
to the modern peculiarities of Burmese or Talaing pronunciation. 
1 leave the \dsarga and anusvara symbols (and their variants and com- 
binations) in their original shapes for the present. 

- The line-references throughout are to A unless otherwise stated. 

^ The engraver forgot the SU and put it in afterwards below the line, 
adding a small cross to mark its proper place. 

A mistake for VTah 7 nad<iyoZ ; infra. 
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Fourth : Text (A). , Other Texts. 


1. 20. Samaualo^^ 
' ..Rabai u 
, [?] ivtio 

, :,,:28. savenoclefie 
brerie 

26. Medeya 


Sakmimaloii 

Rapay 

Henbuiw 

sarwwaniitanan 

prajna 

Metteya 


I need not detail the various steps by which these 
words were identified : of course it was not all done at 
once, but these were the points to which inquiry was first 
directed, and their identification produced a goodly array 
of letters of the alphabet. In 1. 26 the two words pre- 
ceding Medeya were presently recognized as Bicdha Mri 
(i.e. Buddha Ariya, in the Burmese text Ari), thus 
discovering two more letters, a new (oblong in shape, 
rather like the otlier 6, but with a cross-bar), evidently 
related to and perhaps borrowed from the Talaing 6, and 
an initial a (a most archaic form, closely resembling the 
a of the fourth century Vehgi script) which apparently 
does not occur elsewhere in our text. 

The variants of the above words presented by the B 
text are curious and instructive. They are : (B) 1. 3, Trilo- 
gavadasagadevi ; 1. 15, mhathe, Mugalubudi^sathe 

I. 16, Saumedhabadi'', Vrahmadeyog; I. 20, Samanalog, 
and ]. 21, JFvug (or, possibly, JiSvuS). 

Before attempting to decipher any more of the text 
I think it will be as well to set out in tabular form the 
letters thus identified, together with their equivalents in 
the other versions and their probable phonetic values 
in this text. . 


^ The o lias a hook on the top turning to the right, the force of which 
I do nob know : it looks like o + a?.t, an improbable combination ; perhaps 
it is meant to denote v (or a?). 

- I distinguish it conventionally by a dot underneath, as I havt^ 
previously done in the case of the Talaing equivalent. 
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Apparent Palj^^o- 

Corresponding letters 

Probable 

ORAPHICAL ' Values. 

OF OTHER VERSIONS. PHONETIC A^ALUES. 

I. Consonants. 

g ,, 

k, (gg), (ligli) 

k ■/: 

j 

j, h 

j (and s ?) 

11 

fi, (jn) 

h 

til 

th, (tth) 

th 

t 

t 

t 

d 

t, (nd), t, (tt), d 

t, d 

dh 

dh, (ddh), (dd) 

dh 

11 

11 

n 

b 

P 

P 

bh 

bh 

bh 

111 

111 , (mill), (km) 

m 

y 

y, (eyo = iw) 

y 

r 

r, (ar) 

Y 

V 

V (Pali), w, (rww), b, 
/(lib) 

V (or w ?), b 

s 

s, s, (ss), (liis) 

s 

h 

ii 

h 

1 

1 

1 

6 

b, p 

IL Vowels. 

b (or p ?) 

a (initial) 

a 

a 

a (inherent) 

a, (aiii), (ak), (ah), 
(an), (at), (ad), 

(am),^ a, ii 

a 

i 

i, (it), I, (iya), (en), 
(eiia) 

i (and i ?) 

u 

n, i 

ii 

fi 

11, (ug), (lit), (ud), 
(iir), (uiw), (on) 

ii 

e 

e, (et), (en), (er), a, 
(aj), a, (an), (eyo 
= iw) 

e 

0 

0 , 11 , (eyo = iw) 

0 

o(?) 

(on) 

0 (?) 

. ■ ai 

ay 

ai 

au 

11 

U (?) 


^ These and some of the other groups in parentlieses are of course 
alternatives to some of the double letters similarly grouped in the first 
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I shall not attempt to discuss in detail the palmogTaphical 
characteristics of the script. I have compared it with the 
various forms of the Indian alphabet given in Holle’s 
label van Oiid- en Nietiiv-Tyidische AlphaheUen (Batavia, 
1882) and with a good many Indian inscriptions without 
finding anything quite like it. But I am struck with 
its extremely archaic character, especially as regards the 
letters dli, h, initial a, and subscript y. This fact was also 
pointed out to me hy M. Finot, who drew my particular 
attention to the last-named letter, which in its anchor- 
shaped form (he informs me) is characteristic of the early 
period of the Indian alphabet, up to circa 350 A. I)., and is 
rpiite exceptional in an inscription of circa 1100 A.D. 
It appears further from the table of letters just given 
(1) that the letters are not used consistently but inter- 
changeably, so tliat it looks as if the traditions of correct 
spelling had almost died out, (2) that there is a tendency 
to use the sonants as surds, ^ from which it may perhaps 
be iiifeiTed that the language had had time since its 
tirst acquisition of this alphabet to sufier considerable 
phonetic changes, some of its original sonants having 
become surds.^ 

In view of all these facts I think it may reasonably 
be inferred that this script had been in use for several 
centuries for writing this particular language, and tliat 
the people who wrote and spoke it had an ancient but 

part of the Table. The object in displaying them thus is to draw 
attention to the peculiar phonetic character of the language pointed 
out infra. ■ ■ 

^ I am not quite sure that the letter I have rendered d may not (in 
some cases, at any rate) be t. 

- Or, alternatively, that the language of our text derived its alplia].)et 
not direct from India, but through a language in which tliis phenomenon 
bad occurred. In Taking similar changes have taken place ; but whether 
they can be dated as far back as some centuries before the date of tiiis 
inscription is a question that needs further inquiry. In any case the 
form of this alphabet is much more archaic than the contemporary 
Taking. 
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rather decaying civilization (of Indian origin, like all 
the civilization of western Indo-China) and lived in some 
little backwater of their own rather outside the main 
ciiiTent of progress and change. It also seems to follow 
that the language of these people (1) did not draw a very 
clear distinction between long and short vowels, (2) did 
not tolerate closed syllables at all, and therefore objected 
to final consonants and also such medial combinations 
m Imiiy iiglt, nd^ etc., and doubled consonants such as 
mm, S8, but (3) allowed combinations beginning a syllable, 
if they were of the t^^pe ty, tr, hr ( —p^), vr ( = br),^ and 
(4) tended (like the languages of Indo-China in general) 
to abbreviate long Indian words by cutting off the last 
syllable. These facts, so far as they may be confirmed 
by the rest of the record, when ultimately deciphered in 
its entirety, must be taken into account in any speculation 
that may be made as to the identity of the language. 

Going back now to the beginning of the text and 
appljdng these ascertained results, we find the Indian 
word siri, prosperity,” occurring near the beginning of 
1. 1. The name of Buddha does not occur close to it, as 
it does in the Burmese and Talaing versions, but instead 
of it is a group which appears to read Dathagada, for 
Tatliagata, a title of the Buddha. The second letter, 
conjecturally recognized as idi by its characteristic form, 
will be found confirmed later on. The word Bttdha, 
however, occurs passim in the text with reference to the 
Buddha-statue which the prince Rajakumar made. It 
will be found in 11. 10 (twice), II, and 22; and in 1. 19 

^ Aspirated consonauts do not count as two but as one. This may 
serve to explain the apparent exception /w??, in VraJmia- \ or it may have 
sounded Vrahanm- (cf. the variant spelling mhathe for 7nahagie). It is 
noticeable tliat even and 'U are unrepresented in the language of this 
text. This goes to show that its anusvara does not stand for either 
of these. 

And even $r in Sri ; but this may be merely a conventional way of 
writing. There are some subscript letters in the text where a vowel 
musi be supplied. 
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occurs giiclha, whicli I take to be a mistake for the same 
word (ill the variant spelling Transliteratiiig 

the other words that can now be read more or less 
completely, we find Mmadhanahu in 1. 2 a formula 
of which the first letter is as yet undetermined. It looks 
rather like an initial iL- The vowel over the next letter 
is evidently a form of i, but as it appears to have an 
extra hook I take it provisionally for and tentati\nly 
read tlie whole formula as mm hi S $i. The same 
expression occurs after Sri TrihlmvanadiHyadhaman 
the king’s name, in 1. 3 and in the variant form hi2 si 
urn after Trilogavadasagadevi, the queen’s name, and 
Rajagimna, the prince’s {vide 11. 4, 5, 8, 19). Evidently it 
means something like (was) named ”, and consists of 
two parts, and hil si. (But what is meant by 

hi^ si alone in 1. 14 is not clear, unless it means 
“exclaimed”. It may be a mere expletive.) 

AvS we find the prince’s name repeatedly preceded by 
tlie formula maya^ (?) sa^ (in 11. 6,. 8, 21, where tliis 
formula is preceded by a word bdo, and in 1. 18, where it 
is not), the natural inference is that this formula means 
“the queen’s son”. Testing this, we find that onayat 
precedes the queen’s name in 1. 3 and Vy (?) so- 8 occurs just 
before the prince’s name in 1. 4, where they are respectively 
introduced. Therefore maya^ means “queen” or “consort” 
and is the maya of the Burmese version, the modern 
Burmese ooddS, “wife,” and sa 8 means “son” and is the 
Burmese ^ .9d', modern dod 8, and the syntactical order here 
is the same as in Burmese, but contrary to the Taking 
idiom. This conclusion is confirmed by tlie phrase in 
L 24, where we find gi (probably to be pronounced hi) 

^ B rightly has Budha here. - Or initial Vi 

Perhaps, however, the hook is merely a prolongation of the left [>ari 
of the m, and the vowel symbol stands for i. 

^ Hereafter, when giving a word in the R,oman character and calling 
it simply Burmese I imply that it occurs in the Burmese text of the 
Myazedi record. 
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6'0;8 with the meaning my son ” or ‘' my child as the 
parallel versions require. From this it follows that gi, 
which occurs thrice in this line, means '' my and 
precedes the noun it qualifies (as in Burmese, not in 
Talaing), and that in the phrase maycio n Q) 8a% the 
word provisionally read w is a possessive affix or particle. 

From the analogy of the corresponding Burmese wmrds 
it also appears highly probable that the visarga symbol 
is used in this text as a tonal mark; and it seems not 
unlikely that the Burmese (who did not use it in the 
parallel version.) subsequently borrowed its use as such 
from the people wdio spoke the language of our text. 
This use of the visarga symbol as a tonal mark is con- 
firmed by the proper names in which it occurs. Similarly, 
the proper names show that the subscript anusvara can 
only indicate some slight peculiarity in the pronunciation 
of a vowel, while a combination of it wdth an anusvara 
symbol placed rather higher and to the right of a letter- 
group also has some such efiect. These are therefore 
apparently also tonal marks. 

We should expect to find a wmrd for city '’ somewhere 
near liwuidhanahTi in 1. 2, and looking for it we find 
a group wliich apparently reads The close analogy 

of the Burmese pran, modern ggS , sufficiently confirms 
this reading, but it is to be noted that the order is difierent 
from the Burmese, for the wmrd pri?, precedes the proper 
name instead of following it. Reverting again to 1, 24, 
we see that the word occurring immediately after the 
second gi must be the equivalent of grandchild ” and 
looks like pit, wdrich compares very well with the Burmese 
mliy, modern cgs, and also confirms the reading 
prug above. 

Going back noAV to 11. 20~1, which contain the names 
of the tliree villages, Samanaldo^ Rabai, and we 

see tliat each is followed by a similar pair of characters, 
which on the analogy of the Burmese and Talaing versions 
juAS. 1911. 25 
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may be supposed to mean ‘'village” and “one” respectively, 
I'eadiug tbe second one M, To test this Ave look a little 
further on in 1. 21 and find the other character in a phrase, 
which, must mean “ those three villages of slaves ”, between 
a word fra 8 and something that looks like 7ioS : and 
looking back at II. 5, 6, and 12 we see that these same 
three words liave also been used there in the same order 
and with the same meaniiig of three villages of slaves 
Therefore the middle one, which may be conjectural!}' 
read 0 , though this is a mere guess founded on its shape, 
must mean '' village'’, and the other two, i^mS and Aog, 
must mean '' slave" and " three But which is which ? 
Line 24 tells us that traB means "slave", for it occurs there 
without any of the other words. Therefore ho 8 (if that 
be tlie right reading) means " three " and may be compared 
with the Burmese sum, modern oq, and ta means "one", 
Burmese tac, modern ooS. Moreover, the language uses 
the order " slaves villages three ", not like the Burmese 
and Taking “ slaves three villages ", and in this respect 
apparently resembles Chin, Lushai, Miri-Abor (and Kachin, 
sometimes), but differs from Shan and Karen. 

Going back to 1. 10 we find a phrase Biiclha (?) 
bo braclima tha. The long word braclima suggests an 
Indian loanword, and my friend M, Cabaton, to whom 
I referred it, at once identified it with the Sanskrit 
pratima, "statue.” The natural inference is that tha 
means "golden" and is a loanword from the Taking 
thajr, modern ooS- Testing this by reference to I. 19, 
we find tha there twice, once after gudha (for Budha) 
and again after a word which must mean " spire 
It also occurs in 1. 11 after Budha and in 1. 18 after 
has hra. Therefore the word really is tha and means 
" gold " or " golden " ; and the language, though it follows 

^ The ch is a new letter, conjecturally identified Iw characteristic 
shape, which is not unlike the older Indian forms and the contemporary 
form in the parallel Burmese and Pali versions. 
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the Biimiese order in ptitting the possessive before tlie 
principal iioiiii, nevertheless agrees with Taking in 
putting this descriptive Avord (which inayh lioAvever, be 
regarded as being primarily either noun ^ or adjective, 
though here used as the latter) after the principal noun. 
Incidentally this identification also confirms the reading 
Dcdhagada in 1. 1. The Avcrds chaS bo may be compared 
Avith the Burmese ackan , modern “likeness/’ 

“image/’ and the modern Burmese “shape”; the 
whole phrase must mean “golden image in the likeness 
of the Buddha”. 

Before gudha [sic] in 1. 19 we find what looks like 
stabana (to be pronounced stapana), clearly the Sanskrit 
stlmpana, “ placing,” here AAuth the special meaning of 
“ enshrining” (like the Taking thdpand). The use of the 
Sanskrit instead of the Pali form used by the other 
versions is quite in harmony with the other archaic 
characteristics of our text. We need have no hesitation 
now in identifying go in the same line with the Sanskrit 
guild, cave ” (i.e. a particular type of pagoda), for this is 
confirmed by its recurrence in 11. 20 and 22. Clearly also 
the word for “spire” which f olio AA^s almost immediately 
in 1. 19 can be read (probably to be pronounced 

std or skiy cL Smimedha in B)y it would seem to 
be the Sanskrit These hvords are supported by 

the Pali version with its kancanatlitipiham, and 

thus the reading stabana receives corroboration. 

Going back to L 18 we find a phrase of three AA^ords 
Avhich must mean “that haAung been done”, or the like, 
as the other Aversions shoAAO The second and third Words 
are bi^ tadq. The mterence is that tada is a participle 
denoting the past tense, and this is confirmed by its 
occurrence, mostly at the end of clauses and just before 
punctuation marks, in IL 5, 7, 18, 20, and 22. We may 
provisionally assume that thada in L 2 and da in 11. 9, 14, 
^ Probably primarily a nouia ; cf. tra 8 ha 8 sagka, infra. 
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a, lid 21 are mere variants o£ tire same word. TIic first 
word of tlie phrase of three akiov'e referred to suggests 
the ineaning ^^that” Testing by 1. 4 we find that 
Avlien followed by tlie possessive aflSx % (?) it means '' her 'h 
Conjectural ly one may coaipaTe tine Burmese iJhVir, 

modern c^, and luiviiig regard bo Bie form of tlie letters 
one may provisionally read the w^ord The consonant 

agrees well with some of the oLder forms of dli and with 
the modern Biiriiiese form. TLie vowel is the same as 
in stem and Sanmeeiko (E), and the pronunciation was 
probably tlut or tho. Anyliovw, the use of the word 
(as appears from 11. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 ,1 17, 18, 20) is parallel 

to that of the Burmese word wlriclr resembles it so close! 
The word ya (11. 2/ 11, 12, 13,21, 22, 24, 26) appears 
also to be a demoo.strative and may perhaps be compared 
with the Burmese iy, 7^/, iiiacleM cjr. Both these words 
precede the nouns they cj[iiirlify, as in Burmese. In Talaing 
such words usually follow their norms. 

Another word very fmj[ueiitl;josed in onr text is bciu, 
which we find before Mayci^ (IL 5, 6, S, 21), before Budha 
(11. 9, 10, 11, 26), and preceded b;y Mother symbol (possibly^ 
to be read toxeS, and in that ease apparently identical with, 
the word for “ slave before the names of each of the 
ecclesiastics mentioned in 11. 14--l7',and again in the same 
combination before what looks like sagha- (probably 
representing same/ ha. chxirclfi'^) in 1. 17. The inference 
is that 6(6 8 i.s an honorific predrx or title, meaning “lord” 
or “lady” as the case may be??. It is to bo noted that 
tlie Burmese version also osets what appears to ho an 
honorific (/)(iy or /)^y) before its meeya, “ consort.” A.s 

^ Very po.ssibly “slave” is liere ii sel as in Burmese to replace a. 
personal pronoun of the Isfc person, so tbab the combination frfi?> [kiz 
would mean “iny lord Ifc must have? so ¥iie such meaning’ in aipy case, 
liowever arrived at. Jirote that the syntax is analogous to that of 
possessive pronouns (which prec^ede ) buit eon trary to that ot* descriptive 
words (which follow the priiieipal nonn^. 

“ The <jh is a new letter con jectureilly identified by its sha[)e. 
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this BaS ill li 13 precedes a word which looks 

like /cZcj S (also occiuTing in 11. 9 and 17) where a word 
for king ” must occur, we infer con] ecturally that 
means 'Mdng”. If rightly read, this can only be 
pronounced with a short indeterminate vowel after the 
t-, as tcUiB is unpronounceable.^ back to 1. 7, we 

see that the words for ''28 years” must be found 
somewhere between this tdaSy "king,” and the tad(J 
(past participle) at the end of the clause. Comparing 
the intervening symbols with the corresponding ones in 
11. 1, 2, where equivalent^ ivords must occur, we are 
forced to the conclusion that hrd means " eight ” and 
the word beginning with s and ending with iS means 
"year”. If the subscript letter can be qi the word is 
to be read and we may compare the Burmese amhac, 
nhac, modern 85 ^5. With Jtrd, "eight,” we may 

compare the modern Burmese ; but tiie contemporary 
Burmese spelling, curiously enough, was het (The 
Burmese must have been almost a palatal sibilant : 
cf. Senbtdw^^Ji^^vTvS.) 

As the word for "death” or " to die” must occur with 
reference to the king and queen in 11. 5 and 7 respectively, 
we look for what, the clauses have in common and find 
a word Bi, which in 1. 5 is immediately followed by tada, 
denoting the past tense. Therefore Jii means " to die ”, 
and one may compare the Burmese equivalent siy, modern 
Gcx), which goes some way towards confirming our former 
equation ho 8 = Burmese sum, modern 3^ , In the clauses 
which contain the word for "to give” (11. 5, 6, 12, 13) 

^ It is possible that the subscript anusvara in this and other such 
words is the tonal mark of the first, indeterminate, syllable. But as 
I have at present no means of deciding the point I transcribe them just 
as I find them. 

“ Unfortunately it appears that different expressions for “twenty” 
are used in these two places. Consequently I have not been able to 
identify either of them witli certainty, and cannot be quite sure of the 
equivalents for 1,000, 6, and 100 which should occur in 1. 1. 
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rtild the form 8 recurring and infer that it means 
to give”. The Burinese inodern qo 8 , is apparently 
a distant relative; and there 'are sonie what siinil^^ 
(a|iiivalents in other languages of the family. 

The kingts speech in 1. 14 gives us a phrase of three 
words, repeated. This must mean something like "'good 
deed ”, and the reading appears to be lia pr a cho 8. As 
the W'Ord pra appears to recur in 1. 23, where a word 
deed” or the like must occur, it seems likely that pra 
means “ deed ”. Perhaps one may compare the modern 
Burmese ; but I note that the contemporary forms 
are pho mid pld and that in the Burmese version they 
mean " to make Here, on the other hand, the w-ord for 
to make ” appears to be Isa (1. 10, hi% se %ao(?),p 11. 11-12, 
19, hit se). The syllable hA is found constantly before 
Amrbal roots. Thus, besides the cases already quoted (and 
others as yet unexplained) we have 6io hi tada, "died” 
(1. 5), hio pdo, "gave” (11. 5, 6, 12), hio stahana, "enslirined” 
(1. 19 ). It would seem that this hi '8 is some sort of verbal 
auxiliary or prefix. In view of the other words whicli 
liave proved to be more or less closely related to Burmese 
equivalents, it is now perhaps legitimate to assume (at 
any rate provisionally) that uml (if rightly so read) is 
related to the modern Burmese qqq^, "name.” The old 
Burmese formula corresponding to hi 8 si is inau sa, 

while riah' e corresponds to our hi 8 si umi. 

Besides the points of syntax already noted a few more 
are illustrated by the portions of the text which can now 
be made out. The direct object generally precedes tlic 
verb (as in Burmese ; not Talaing, as a rule, tliougli 
exceptions do occur). Thus, in 1. 10 we have Btulha- n. 
e/af-s ho bradinia tha ttv (?) 6i§ se hyao (?), " made a golden 
image in the likeness of Buddha,” Likewise in 1. 6 we 

^ I cannot explain hyao, whicli may be a A'-ei*baI affix lielping out the 
sense of ne. The letter Ic is a new one, conjectiirally identified as sindi 
by its resemblance witli old forms in various Indian al])habets. 
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find ona/yao u hi^ imo thaB hh^ maya"^ u 

sci'O Jhwjaguma iivcby gsbve the queen’s goods and the three 
villages of slaves to the queen’s son Eajakuniar ” (see also 
11. 5, 12, 23, 26). But there appear to be instances to the 
contrary in 1. 19. It is almost certain that the langTiage, 
like Burmese but unlike Talaing^ uses postpositions for 
prepositions. This seems to follow from the order of the 
words in 1. 17, where after enumerating the names of the 
several ecclesiastics the next clause begins dhcm traSbaB 
sagha, '' these church dignitaries ” (?). The equivalent of 
‘'in the presence of” must be found in the words that 
follow this phrase.'^ On the whole the syntax comes fairlj^ 
close to the Burmese without, however, being actually 
identical with it. The language is largely monosyllabic, 
and it evidently possessed a fairly developed system of 
tones, some of which (perhaps all) are indicated in the 
script by the visarga and anusviira symbols and their 
combinations. 

At this stage it seems desirable to make a provisional 
summing up of the results arrived at up to the present. 
As the language is certainly not Indian, the Indian 
loanwords can have no bearing on its identity, and I leave 
them out of count, like the proper names. Tliere then 
remain tire following words (I add a query to sucli readings 
or interpretations as seem to me at all doubtful) : — 

1. saS = son (Burmese sa, modern odd 8). 

2. mayaB=wife, consort (Burmese may a, modern 

QCX)0§). 

3. hi = to die, death (Burmese siy, modern god). 

4. lira — eight (Burmese liet, modern jjS). 

5. paS = to give (Burmese piy, modern goS). 

6. ,ta = one (Burmese tac, modern od 8). 

^ Tins fm may represent Sanskrit drewya^ ‘‘goods.” 

On the other hand there is the curious position of the word tio 
{apparently = “in ”) between the demonstrative yd and tlie noun prio. 
'CL its use in 11. 23, 24, 26. 
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7. priS{?)=city (Bimiiese prai\ niodem^^ 

8. h0cS(?) = tlir6e (Bur^^^ suiii, modern o^). 

9. sm8(?) = year (Burmese anhac, modern 3D|>S). 

10. pli(?) = grandchild (Burmese mlij^ modern Ggs). 

11. ii(?) = possessive affix (? cf. modern Burmese qj). 

12. dhau (?)= that, the (? cf. Burmese thuiw, tliiw, 
modern c^ ). 

13. umi(?) = name, called (?) (?cf. Burmese mail, 

modern goq^)- 

14. ya(?) = this, that (?cf. Burmese ry, iy, modern of). 

Id. cha8(?) = likeness (?) (? cf. Burmese aclmh, modern 

3SOo6o)' 

16. bo ( ?) = shape (?) (? cf. modern Burmese (^). 

17. tra8 = vslave. 

18. gi = my. 

19. has = honorific prefix or title. 

20. o (?)= village. 

21. tada, thada(?), da(?) = past auxiliary or participle. 

22. tdaS (?) = king. 

23. ha pra(?) choB(?) = good deed(?). 

24. se = to make (?). 

25. bii = verbal prefix (?). 

26. tha = gold, golden (Talaing thar, modern ooS). 

A large proportion of this list of words is related to 
Burmese. In the first few words on the list the relationship 
appears to me to be quite certain/in other cases it is at 
least probable. There should be clues enough here foi* 
the identification of the language, assuming that it still 
exists. But one thing is plainly proved even by this 
preliminary survey. It is that we liave before us 
a specimen of a language of Burma, not some distant 
and foreign tongue. Moreover, the language must have 
been in some kind of contact with Talaing: the Talaing 
loanword and tlie peculiar letter h necessitate that 
inference. It seems tlierefore probable that it was spoken 
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somewhere on the iiorthem fringe of the Talaing Janguage- 
spliere, which at this time must have extended iiearlj^ 
to the latitude of Prome. Curiously enough, the onl}' 
other specimens of the script in which our text is written 
liave been found just there. They consist of two much, 
dilapidated inscriptions discovered at the Bebe pagoda 
and Kyaukka Thein referred to by General de Be^die ^ 
in his work Prome et Samara and a small clay votive 
tablet more recently found by Mr. Taw Sein Ko at 
Hmawza, near Prome.^ Mr. Taw Sein Ko was good enough 
to send me estampages of tliese inscriptions. Tlie two 
former are practically illegible, at any rate in our present 
state of almost complete ignorance of tlie language. But 
from a few combinations of letters tliat can be made 
out prettj?^ clearly, I think it is likely enough that tliey 
are in the language of our text. The votive tablet is 
plainer; but though I can identify some of the letters, 
I am not able to make any sense out of it. Provisionally, 
however, I think the language of our text may with much 
probability be ascribed to the neiglibourliood of Prome, 
and it is not an extravagant conjecture to suggest that 
it may have been the' language of the Pyu (or Pru) tribe 
wliicli is said to have inhabited that region at an early 
period. Mr. Taw Sein Ko informs me that “ Pyu” is the 
name applied to Burma hy. tl.ie Arakanese as late as 
the twelfth century a.d. and by the Chinese in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. He says that tlie Pyus appear 
to have been converted to Hinduism and that they burnt 
their dead and buried tlie ashes in eartlienware urns. He 
suggests t])at the}?- were probably of Shan origin.'^ 


^ The^ recent death of this explorer (by drowning in tlie rapids of tin; 
Me Khong) is a great loss to Indo-Chinese exploration and research. 

- Tlie latter is illustrated in JRAS., Jan., 1911, Plate VIII. 1 (facing 
p. 150). 

'' Bee also his Report of the Superintendent, Archieological Surve.y, 
Burma, 1910, pars. 44-5. He there quotes some remarks made hy the 
late Professor Biihler on our text. But that eminent epigraphist only 
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On tins last point I should be inclined to disagTee with 
lain. So far as I have been able, to make out this Myazedi 
inscriptioiH I liave found no evidence of any close 
I'clationsliip to the Tai languages. What is quite certain 
is that the language of our text (thoiigli assuredly not 
a mere dialect of Burmese) is either a TibetoJ3uriiiaii 
one or has been deeply modified by some member of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. If the second alternative is 
the correct one, then such modifying influence would 
almost certainly be that of Burmese. But botli the nature 
of the Tibeto-Burman words found in our text (whicli 
include sucli common words as to die to give ‘‘ son ’V 

wife and the like, to say nothing of the numerals) 
and also their form make me regard the language as 
an independent member of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
I am not myself familiar with that vast group of 
languages and am therefore not qualified to pursue the 
inquiry much further. But I believe that enough has been 
done in this preliminary survey to open a path for other 
explorers who ma}^ be better equipped than myself, 

A complete interpretation of this record will tlirow some 
light on the historical ethnography of Burma. It would 
seem as if the Burmese had been preceded by otlier Tibcdo- 
Burman tribes who had got down to the neighbourliood of 
Prome long before the Burmese arrived there. But a.].»art 
from legendary traditions of an ancient kingdom in that 
region, next to nothing appears to be known about them. 
They must, however, have received some measure of' 
civilization from India, probably through the Talaings of 
the coast districts, for their possession of tins peculiar 
script cannot otherwise be explained, d’his inscription 
may therefore be of considerable importance in. its l)earing 
on the date of the introduction of Indian cultur<3 into 

glanced ab the inscription and did not attempt to .stiuly it, as he at 
once recognized that the language was not Sanskritie. His remarks art; 
therefore not very helpful. As to the votive tablet, see ibid., par. 
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Western Indo-Giiina. The forms that survive in its 
alphabet are so archaic that they point to an importation 
of it from India at a fairly remote period. But I cannot 
deal with these matters, and I therefore leave the field to 
the paleographers and the Tibeto-Biirman scholars who 
(I hope) will presently succeed in solving most of tlie 
remaining problems which this curious inscrij)tion presents. 

I append a tentative transcription of the A text, divided 
into sections, with a conjectural translation added after 
each. It may be of use to other students, but I recommend 
them to regard it with a critical eye.^ The lines are 
numbered according to A, and the B variants are added 
below. 

§1 Siri §1 Datliagada ba do baS bi§ pdu sgu daS ba 
tva CLi jha (2) e- lira u sniS big tvaS thada 1|'^ — Prosperity! 
1628 years after the Tathagata^s parinirvana — j^a ti^ 
pri§ Rimadhanabfi umi big si [ 1 (3) Sri Tribhuvana- 
di'tyadliamaraja umi big si |i u cloE daMo uvpo '^ ma(4)yag 
Trilogavadasagadevty big si umi || — in this city called 
Arimaddanapur Sri Tribliuwanadityadhammaraja so-called 
was lord, his queen consort was called Trilokawataiiisaka- 
dewi- — dhau u saS Rajaguma big (5) si umi ||~ her son 
was called Rajakumar^ — nva traE o hoE hi § pag to3 1 1 — 
(tlie king) gave her three villages of slaves — dhau bag 
mayag bif hi tada (6) ^ ma[ya]g ^ u tra traS o hog big pag 
tbao bao mayag u sag Rajaguma uva ||— when the queen 

* Many letters are still doubtful, and there are also in several places 
marks above or l;»ot\veen the lines to which I cannot at present attach 
any dehnite nmaning. 

“ Tliis and the three or four preceding words are somewhat of a puzzle. 
Tlicy must represent “ n>20 I am not at all sure that what I have 
transcribed e is not the old numeral figure for “20”. Tlie readings cii 
and jha are also very doubtful. Perhaps the latter is really hha or jhha. 
The former might possibly be thti. 

B omits Ij. ^ I am by no means sure of the final vowel. 

B reads Trilogavadasagadevi. ' ^ B inserts 1 1 baS . 

" B reads mayaS . 
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liacl died, he gave the queeiis goods and the three villages 
of slaves to the queen’s son Rajakuniar — -(/) dhati baS ^ 
tda§ snio hra bis tada||^biS sri§ big liniS hliS hi 
II mtu dll (8) ro§ 1|— when the king had reigned twenty- 
eight years, he fell sick nigh unto death— dhau bag 
mayaS u saS Rajagiima bi§ si umi || udi° (9) big mtau 
ma dhau tdiiS to^ u lo§ troS df big mdaii hag dag 
da li — the queen’s son named Rajakumar, being mindful 
of the benefits wherewith the king had nourished him— 
dhau bag (10) Biidha u chag bo bradima tha tfi^ bi§ se 
]^yag I I — caused this golden image in the likeness of the 
Buddha to be made— dhau baS Budha® big tiio (11) thmug 
log yk na big tdig tog 1| — and brought this Buddha 
into the presence and spake thus— ya baS^ Budha tha 
bag rag saS big (12) se rnabug bag uva pa ^ die choS ||~ 
I present to mj;^ lord tliis Buddha which I have made on 
my lord’s behalf — ya trag o® hog big pai (13) mabug li- 
the three villages of slaves that niy lord gave me — ya 
bag lira tha uva paS die || — I give to this sacred image 
of gold — dhau JoS bag tdag big rio (14) pa da bi§ iiu 
ha pra choS ha pra^^ choS^^ bi§ si |1 — thereupon the 
king was delighted and exclaimed, A good deed, a good 
deed!” — dhau ii do8 traS ba8 (15) mahathe 1 trag bag 
Mhgalubudadisathe | trao baS Sumedhabadig (16) ( trag 
bag Vrahmaba ] tra§ baS VradeyoS^^ 1 tra8 baS Su ! 
traS ber8 (17) Sagasivarabadh || dhau traS ba8 sa.gha 


^ B wrongly reads big . 

- Very doubtful reading, perhaps dii. B has 1 1 o | ] for 1 1 . 

^ A appears to read to, but the mark under the line maybe accidental. 
B has to, only. 

Perhaps to be read tkha. « B reads Budlui. 

" B omits bao . s 3 omits 0 . B perhaps reads ri't 

A appears to read pha, a doubtful letter ; B lias pa. 

B omits this pra. 

A appears to have cho§ here. I have followed the B reading. 

B reads mhaUie. B reads Mugalubudi'^safiie. 

B reads Saumedliabadi®. 

B reads rightly VrahmadeyoS. (The -e- is doubtful in both copies.) 
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tvo u Imu cli'' dll tdaS (18) tu baS bi§ dm to 8 tdii || — 
then (in the presence of) my lord the chief inonk, my 
lord the senior monk Muggalipnttatissa, niy lord tlie 
scholar Sumedha, my lord Brahmapal, my lord Brahmadiw, 
my lord Son, my lord the eminent scholar Saiiighasena, 
in the presence of these lords of the church the king 
poured water (on the ground) — dhau bi§ tada may a 8 u saS 
Raja(19)guma biO si umi ma [||]'^ bi§ stabana- gudha'^ 
tha biS se go ii stau tha bi[ §]'*^ (20) tada 1| — that ]ia\dng 
].)een done, the cpieen’s son named Rajakumar enslirined tlie 
golden Buddha, and liaving made the golden spire of the 
cave-pagoda — dhau go u Idau bio sa8 to 8^ |1 Sainanalo*^^ 
0 ta I ” Rabai o ta I [J]i[®](21)vu8 ® o ta 1 1 ^ ya tra8 o iio8 dif 
bis di° da li — he pronounced the dedication of this cave- 
pagoda, and having assembled (the men of) Sakmunalon, 
one village, Rapay, one village, and Henbuiw, one village, 
these three villages of slaves — ya ba8 mayaS [u sa8] 
(22) Ra^jaguma ya go^^ Budha uva tdu bi§ chai tada || — 
the queen's son Rajakumar, having poured out water to 
this cave-pagoda and Buddha— ya na bio dk cho [||] — 
spake thus — [ya]^'^ (23) ma ga8 pra Ms savehodefie breiie 
bi§ bi§ pao che na8 ti° plaS pa^^ li- — may this my act be 
a cause for giving me omniscience and wisdom — (24) ya 
traS tk mtu ku§ dfi^^ gi saS da | gi pli da^® gi sru8 da^^' 
mra ja hiiu da^^ ya (25) [Budha] uva gaS hi! 3 to 8 ma 

^ B has ||. There is a blur in A. B reads sfcabana. 

•' For Budha : B reads Budha. 

B rightly reads hi §. A has hi only, no trace of any 8. 

B reads ma rog instead of tog (which is not quite distinct in A : it 
might be roS). 

B reads SamanaloS. ’ B has || instead of 1 . 

B reads JFvug (or, possibly, JiSvfio). ^ B has | instead of || , 

B reads u sag. B inserts baS. 

B has lb B reads ya. 

Or perhaps pi or pan, though I hardly think so. It has one of the 
unexplained marks over it. 

Conceivably these two words may be read kii8 du. B inserts | . 

B inserts |i or 1 . B reads Budha.- 
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df I ga jhi^ chi. ga bro .pdij .ma .taS luis btiS 11— as for 
these slcives, he it my son, be it iny grand soil, be it my 
kinsman, or any otlier person, who shall do violence to 
those that I have dedicated to this Buddha — (26) ya 
baC Budha Ari Medeya da baS di chi§ ti° tmii ma 
pa 8 die choS |i — may lie never be permitted to approach 
the presence of the lord Buddha Ariya Metteya. 

The following may be regarded as more or less probable 
identilications : — tvag (1. 2) = “ to elapse ; u doS (1. 3) = 
‘“therein'’, doo (1. 14) = “in” (dhau u do § = thereupon ”): 
da, perhaps to be read la ^ (1. 3) = “ was ”, (1. 24) = “ be it ” ; 
uva (L 5) = “ to her”, (11. 6, 12, 13, 22, 25) = a suffixed 
particle forming the dative ; toS (11. 5, 11, 18 (20), 25) = 
a verbal affix (c£. Burmese turn, modern o^) ; hiiio (1. 7) = 
“to be sick” (cf. Burmese na, modern ^d); u mtu dii 
(I. 7) = “near unto”, th mtu (1. 24) = “as for”, di° dfi 
(1. I7) = “in the presence of”: roS (11. 8 (20)) = a verbal 
affix (meaning “ when ” ?) ; tu8 (1. 10) = “ to bring ” ; 
loo (1. 11) — “into”, (1. 13) = “in”; thmu§ (1. 11), tmO. 
(1. 26) = “presence” ; na (11. 11, 22) = “ manner” (ya na = 
“thus”); tdi8 (1. 11), df (1. 22) = “spake” (but tliis will 
not account for df in 11. 9, 21, 25) ; die (11. 12, 13, 23, 26), 
choo (11. 12, 14, 26), and perhaps cho (1. 22) = particles 
used together and separately, mainly as verbal affixes 
(with the former cf. Burmese ciy, modern go) ; ha 
(L 14) = “good”, “worthy”; tvo (1. 17) = a plural affix 
(cf. Burmese tut, modern o^); cha (1. 18), chai (1 22) = 
“to pour” (?c£. Burmese ooS^oogS); tdu (11. 18, 22) = 
“ water ” ; hlau (1. 20) = “ dedication ” (Burmese lliot, 
modern ogoS) ; gag (11. 23, 26) = “I”; ku§ du (if it can 
be so read, 1. 24) = “in the future”; srug (1. 24) = 
“kinsman”; mra ja Imu (1. 24) = “other men” (but the 

Very doubtful transcription ; perhaps hhi should be read. 

^ B has some more punctuation marks to indicate the end of the text. 

^ If la is the right transcription here, then daS in 1. 9 is probably to be 
read la§ . . * ^ 
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]mii ill ]. 17 is not quite explained); lilio (1. 25) = '‘to 
dedicate, to give to pious uses’’ (c£. Burmese lliu, modern 
eg), but tlie hlig in 1. 7 seems to be a different word ; 
ga (1. 25 ) = “ if ” ; hfii chi (1. 25, if it is the right reading) = 
violence, oppression ” (cf. Burmese anliip acak, modern 
go5). Other possible identifications will suggest them- 
selves to anyone who studies this text and compares it 
carefully with the parallel versions. But I feel that I have 
already dealt rather too freely in conjectures, which at 
this stage of the inquiiy are at least somewhat premature, 
and I must refrain from throwing out any more hints that 
might perhaps only serve to mislead other students. 

I take this opportunity of correcting two slight mis- 
prints in my last paper (JEAS., July, 1910, p. 806) : — 

1. 20, /or coQoS 'read odqc^. 

1. 21,/or oogqS rcenZ gogqS. 

Also (with reference to JRAS., October, 1909, i^. 1042) 
with the Talaiiig expression hlah goh, " tiiis having been 
done,” "thereupon,” compare Bahnar bloli, run des signes 
du preterit ; " e’est fait, e’est reussi, e’est tini ; deja, oui,” 
Cham ensuite, apres ; lini, acheve, hn, 

e’est fait.” 

Finally, I have to thank Mrs. Bode for the following 
corrections and emendations of Pali words and phrases in 
my article in JRAS., October, 1909 : — 

p. 1022, 1. 26, ioT patittliainya read paiittlidpiya,'. 

ibid., 11. 27, 32, for patimdya read pat/hndya. 

ibid., 1. 28, for nibhimio bhavasankate read nibb'iyyo 
bliavasanMiate, 

ibid., 1. 29, for karenteoia read Imrontena, 

ibid., 1. 36, for MeUeyyOj-dipa-dinnasa read Metteyya- 
d^mdinnassa. 

p. 1033, L 17, for ondran' antikarogassa read mdrwnan- 
tikarogassa. 
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p. 10B5, ]. 11, for onaJicmtaguna sancaya^h read 
iattlumfjifjimasanmyam^ 

p. 1038, 1. 30, for tutthahattho read UbUliahAitflio, witli 
the meaning glad and joyful ”, not c]aj)ped his Iiands 
(This emendation, I may remark, brings the Pfili version 
into line liere with tiie Burmese and Talaing texts, an 
additional proof of its correctness.) 

p. 1042, 1. 20, for jalaiii . . . sakhlihuiii casudha- 
ttdark read jalam . . . saldclvim tii vtmidJid 
ibid., 1. 31, for fhdimna read tliaixinam, 
p. 1048, 1. 30, for iqxiddiivaih read wiKiddojoaih. 
p. 1050, n. 2, for TilokavafmhslM read TilokdixtiamsU^^^^^^ 


PoSTSCRiTT. Since the above was written, I have 
received from Mr. Taw Sein Ko estami3ages of another 
inscription in the script and (apparently) the langnage 
of our text. It consists of a few words on the back of 
yet another votive tablet recently discovered at Hmawza, 
near Prome. The discussion of this and the other '' Pyu ” 
documents must be deferred to a future occasion, but it 
seems as though we were on the eve of interestinor 
discoveries. If the evidence accumulates, a completely 
new line of research will be opened up, and our text 
will acquire additional importance as the only available 
clue to it. 
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ANCIENT HISTORICAL EDICTS AT LHASA 

By L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

{Continued Jroni JR AS., 1910, p. 

Y. Lhasa Treaty-edict Ix8Criptio?< B of 7cS8 a.ix. 

{The so-callsd '' Mii-Tsiing joiid edict of 822 a.i.)/’)' 

rilHIS edict is displayed on the western face of the gTcat 
monolith pillar standing in front of the Jo-k’an 
temple of Lhasa, the eastern face of which bears the joint 
treaty-edict between the Emperor Te-Tsuiig and King 
K'ri Sroii-We~&tsan of 788 a.d., already published by me 
ill tlie first article of this seriesd Like the latter edict 
it is in bilingual form, Tibetan and Chinese. 

It is already known through tliree translations of its 
Chinese version, from Peking. Firstlj^, one into Frencli 
in 1789 by the Jesuit missionary M. Arniot, from a Cliinese 
liistory of tlie time of Kang-hsi ; - one into Russian about 
a century ago by the Arcliimandrite Hyacintlie ; and a more 
precise one into English by Dr. Bushell, from a rubbing 
(which I understood him to say liad been made by a 
mandarin at Lhasa), and jiublished in this Journal in 1880.*'^ 
Althougli not dated, nor any Chinese emperor specihed by 
named either regnal or dynastic, Dr. Bushell, following 

^ JKAS., 1909, pp. 92:i, etc. 

- Me /no ires dts Clii/ioix, pur les miswioiiaires de Pekin, voL xiv', 
p]). 209-1 H, Paris, 1789. M. Ainiot does nob specify the title of this 
work, hut states that it was edited by Kiang~faii, a doctor of tlie Hanlih, 
and coni} >lt.* ted in 1690. 

J"Rx\S., [)}). 535-8. 

The introductory paragraph quoted by Aniiot is not rc})rcsented in 
the text, and appears to be a gratuitous note by the cojiyist. it is 

La premiere annee tie Tchang-tsing, TEmpereur des Tang et celui ties 
Tou-fan out jure i'observation exact ce que est grave sur cette pierre ”. 
Tchangluln/j, or properly Ch’aug-k’ing, is the title that Alu-Tsung gave to 
the years of his reign, the initial year of which corresponded to 821 A.n ■ 

JKAS. 1911. 26 , 
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M. Aluiot, believed it to be the timty of the Emp^^ 
Mii-^Tsimg of 821 A.D.i 

All examinatioiL hoAvever, of the Tibetan version, here 
translated for the first time, renders it practically certain 
firstly, that it is an integral portion of the joint treaty- 
edict of TATsiing and ETi Sron-Me-6tsaii, which is 
inscribed on the same pillar ; and, >secondly, that it is 
a record of the more technical articles of that treaty ot 
783 A.I). 

This position for it ivS indicated by external as well as 
internal evidence — 

1. The official Chinese chronicle of 1792 positively 
records that the Mii-Tsiing treaty-edict tablet no longei* 
existed. 

“ Before the Jo-k’an there were two tablets of the T’ang period. 
One the tablet of the Te-tsimg treaty, the other that of the 
Mii-tsung treaty or the ^ Tablet of long happiness At resent 
there remains only the TAtsung tablet.” 

2. The complete official list of extant Chinese inscrip- 
tions at Lhasa, published in 1851, contains no reference 
whatever to the Mu-Tsung edict ^ whilst enumerating the 
Tg-Tsung. 

3. The name of the Tibetan king in the text, although 
defaced in its first portion, is clearly legible in its con- 
cluding portion, which reads ''-Me-6HsarC’, and is evidently 
no other than K'ri Sroii-Me-5tsan,^ the final syllable <ji' 
whose name is spelt in the T^-Tsuiig as well as in the 
Potala edict indiscriminately both as ''6'rtsan” and ‘‘6tsan". 
On the other hand, the Mu-Tsung treaty was concbided 
with King Eal-pa~cliaii, the grandson of K’ri Sroh-Ale- 
6tsan, the Kolikotsu '' of the Chinese, whose name, Jis 

^ That treaty was made in 821 a.d. and ratified in Tibet in 822 a. n., 
when the pillar was erected. 

The Wei Tsang i\i ehihj dated 1792. Rockhill, JRA8., 1891, p[>. 2, 
121, 193, 281. 

Mbid.,p. 281. * Ibid., p. 264. 

^ The ‘‘Chi-li-tsaii” of the Chinese (Buehell, loc. cit., p. 439). 
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we know it, contains neither of the two syllables i)) 
question.^ 

4. The title of the Chinese emperor which is used is 
identical with that employed in the Te-Tsimg edict, where 
tlie name of the emperor is not specified but only the 
genera] Chinese title, namely, ^'the lord of China WTm-vni 
heU-U Hivang-te, or ‘ the learned, warlike, filial, and 
virtuous emperor’/'^ 

5. The signatures of the witnesses appear to comprise 
the names and titles of several known officials who are 
recorded as having signed the Te-Tsung treaty. 

6. The place where the Te-Tsung treaty sworn ceremony 
was performed on the frontier, namelj^ Ch’ingshui, is con- 
spicuously mentioned by name in our edict, and this name 
is not found anywhere in relation to the Mu-Tsung treaty. 

^ The Mongolian historian Ssanang Ssetsen, writing in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, confuses this king with his grandfather and 
gives him the title of “ Thi-6Tsong-^Te ” and “ Thi-ctTsong4Te-?H>san 
Chongho-tsoktu ”, whilst he calls the grandfather ‘‘ Thi-srong-^Te- 
Dsan ” (Schmidt’s Geachichte der Ost-Mongohn, pp, 47, 49, 358). Direct 
proof, however, that this writer confused these two kings Is clearly 
seen, to my mind, at p. 48 of his MS. (as translated by Schmidt, 
p. 49), where he states that Ral-pa~chan ‘‘killed the emperor Tschotsong 
[ = Su-Tsung] of the Tang when he conquered China in the field and 
took great booty Now Sii-Tsung we find from the Potala Treaty- 
edict B died the year before Ral-pa-chan’s grandfather (i. e. K’ri Srou-Me- 
?;tsan) “conquered China in the field and took great booty”, namely, 
on the occupation of the imperial capital in 763 ; whilst if Chao Tsung 
be intended, this emperor was assassinated in 904, i.e. about sixty-six 
years after Ral-pa-chan’s death. Thus Ssetsen’s, as well as Sumpa’s 
(see n. 2, p. 405), confusion of the two names may be set aside. 

- Properly Wen-w'^i-haiao-ti. See Art. I, p. 930, n. 3. It is probably, 
at least, the first two syllables of it, the stereotyped title used in Tibet 
for every T’ang emperor, after the famous Wen and Wu, the founders 
of the earlier Chou dynasty ; as we find it applied in Edict A to Tai 
Tsung (Art. I, p. 932). It is translated by M. Amiot (op. eit., p. 209) 
as “ Empereur Supreme, sous lequel fleurissent les lettres, les armes, la 
doctrine, et la vertu”, and by Bushell (loc. cit., p. 534) as above. 
Professor Parker kindly informs me that “ M,ost, if not all, Chinese 
emperors of most dynasties seem to have the complimentary WS 71 Wu 
added to their posthumous titles in some form or other. The late emperor 
(1908) was also We-n and Here, in the edict, it seems applied to 

the reigning emperor, and not posthumously. 
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7. The style of composition in the Tibetan version of 
this edict is similar to that of the Te-Tsiing joiiit edict 
on tlie eastern side of tlie same monolith. Several phrases 
and expressions are identical. 

8. Tlie matter of tlie text nowhere conflicts with that 
of the Te-Tsung. already published by me, wliich latter, 
indeed, requires these supplementary articles to complete 
it as a working document, and to complete its text in 
aceordaiice witli the manuscript record of the Te-Tsung 
treaty as preserved in the Chinese annals. 

9. Finality, the text of this edict is essentially difierent in 
several particulars from that recorded in the T ang aniials 
and elsewliere as forming tlie actual text of tlie Mu-Tsung 
treaty. ' 

The reason why there should liave been two separate 
edict pillars and treaties, like the Te-Tsung and Mu-Tsung, 
dealing with practically the identical subject, witliin the 
space of only two generations, is well explained in the 
terse words of the Tibetans of tliose days themselves. 
The Tibetan king writing in 726 a.d. says ^ : “' Tlie tmnp u. 
[i.e. himself] and his oiScers wish to make a sworn treaty 
and engrave it on stone ” because the chief ministers of 
tlie T'ang Avhose names are engraved upon the [former] 
treaty [of twenty-two years before-] are all dead, and tlie 
present ministers do not follow the former treaty; therefore 
it is necessary to repeat the ceremony”. Exactly similar to 
this is tlie political exjierience of our own British Govern- 
ment at the present day in regard to the warlike tribes 
on the nortli- western fi'ontier of India. It is in\mria}->ly 
found tliat the new generation of those tribes wliich liave 
previously been utterly defeated do not abide by the 
treaties concluded with their fathers, but commit the same 
depredations and demand a new settlement, albeit on the 
very same lines as their fathers ; so that history goes on 

^ Bushell, JR AS., 1880, p. 460. 


- See p. 4’2’2. 
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repeating itself. Even in the West, too, at the present day 
the younger generation nnfortunately is less guided ])y the 
wise and d earl j/- bought experience bequeathed by its 
ancestors than by what it learns at first liand for itself, 
]iowe\an.* dearlj^ it lias to suffer for it. 

The best source of tlie text of this inscription tliat is 
available at present is the ink-estampage or “laibbing” 
which was obtained by Dr. Bushel] at Peking, of wliich 
a N^ery good photographic reproduction was piiblislicd 
by him in this Journal, as an appendix to liis translaiion 
of the Chinese text. It was taken about a hundred 
years ago — so it was ascertained — b}’ a nmndarin keenly 
interested, as many of the Cliinese liteiati are, in the 
ancient liistory of their country and in tlie ancient form 
of the letters of their alphabet. In this latter study some 
of the mandarins are in the lialht of taking impressions of 
ancient inscriptions, and to this paheographic instinct we 
owe the rubbing in question. In addition to a careful 
examination of this rubbing, which was very kiiidlj’ lent 
to me l)y Mrs. Bushel], I have compared it witli my own 
eye-copy of the origijial inscription taken whilst 1 was at 
Lhasa. This has enabled me to decipher several letters 
barely legible in the rubbing. 

Tlie dimensions of this inscription are lift. 3 in. long 
by 31 i- inches broad. Each incised Tilietan letter averages 
an incli in height, and the lines average 1 6 inches in 
length. 

The language of the Tibetan version, here translated 
for the first time, is of the early chnssical period, like that 
of the Te-Tsung edict. Tlie orthography, as in the latter, 
is entirely free from the archaic final d, the “ d-dvaej'' ^ : 
but an arcliaic y is prefixed frequently to h and the same 
diffei-entiation is made between the long and the short 
i by reversal of tlie superscribed limb, a practice which 
>vas early dropped, and is not found in the. sacred sci-iptures 
vSee my previous articles, I, pp. 942-5, and II, pp. 1250, etc. ' 
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of the classical period, that is after the last quarter of the 

p. 418). 

TT(.t/>islcd,ion. 

to two [lilied]- nephew and mate.nal nneW having 
mttel their dominions in friendship, have m^e a grea 
ttd ipt^nt peace., neeting- In order that th.s [peace] 
shall never becoiue shaken all the gods and men . . ■ _ 

tve been ealled to witness, and that to ail t.,„e_^^ it 
shal! be clearly recorded, and neve, be . . . - (■ a 
the sworn text is engraved) on this stone p.lla.e 

••The enchanted (dmne rmler K.. S.on) 

Me Wsan of • ■ (Great Tibet and) Wtin-wu-hen-t 
(of Great China) the two [allied] os . . (nephew) 
and maternal uncle having . • • (desired that no) mis- 
foitane whatsoever (.nay befall)the happinoss[of the people] 

fe to the emperor of Ohinsa as to the 

siStSsSSS-i “ s ~ 

[the Chinese equivalents], though often meaning ‘ )"al 
nephew throughout mean ‘ father-in-law and son-in s 

«x,. here res.rdlng "K 

gea"Td w S .1 gr» as hy Dr. B.sh.ll torn ti. 

Chinese version. See p. 395, n. 5, 
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a,nd having great compassion/ with gracious consideration. 
wit])Out distinction of native and foreign, in order to cause 
happiness to everyone of the multitude (of families), they 
liave resolved to form an alliance, and to complete by this 
conference a great reconciliation and long lasting good 
deed. Th§y desire . . [? a renewal of] the ancient 
(friendship), and to cement this union it is [hereby] 
declared that the [following] great and important peace- 
agreement has been made. 

“ The two [countries], Tibet and China, shall keep 
whatsoever countries they possess^ and the frontiers as 
[they exist] at present. All to the east ^ of that is the 
countiy of great China. All to the west is absolutely 
the country of great Tibet. From these [frontiers] there 
must be no intercourse in enmity or fighting; neither 
soldiers nor tlie peasantry must encroach on any part. 

‘'If any man is properly suspected, he shall be captured 
liis business be incpiired into, a dispatch be sent, and. he 
be permitted to go outside ^ [the frontier]. 

“ Now that tlie vast dominions have become united by 

^ Ifc is noteworthy that here the title of the Buddhist “ God of Mercy 
Amlolcita^ or ‘‘the one with great compassion ”, is applied to both 
sovereigns; and especially to the king of Tibet, whose latter-day 
successors, the Talai Lamas, pose as the earthly manifestations of 
tliat deity. See further, p. 417. 

“ ?«ha-pa. 

“The Chinese versions in books,” says Bushell, p. 5^18, “give here 
‘ to the east of T^io and Min ’ the names of two cities in the south of 
Kansu,” but this obviously refers to the Mu-Tsung treaty and not to this 
one. T'ao-chow stands in 34° 21' N. and 103° 14' E., and Min-chow' 
34° 15' N. and 104° 1' E. ; hut the Ch-ingshui or Tsung-shui is 106° 15' E., 
or about 130 miles further east. If, therefore, T^ao~Min occurs in the 
Chinese version of this edict, it must refer to the districts of that name, 
and not the mere towns. Professor Parker suggests that T’ao and 
Min may perhaps refer to the two rivex^s of the name passing through 
those districts. See further, n. 3, p. 399. 

There is nothing about “ clothes and food ” to be supplied. 

There is no mention in the Tibetan text of “ the gods of the land 
and grain ” as translated by Dr. Bushell from the Chinese version ; but 
Professor Parker tells me that this phrase is often used elliptically as 
“ dynasty ” or “ dominion 
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iMQaiis of this threat poitce -meeting, it is tlie command of 
ti.ie gratified nephew and uncle that it is all tlie moro 
neeessaiy lienceforth to cultivate friendship constantly. 
Eiivoj's^ for iiitercoioniunieation shall go forth freely on 
the ancient roads according to former custom. 

, ‘‘ P)etween Tibet and Gliina, the horses [of epvoys] will 
be. changed Ijelow Ghang-knn [? pass].^ From .sTse-z’nng- 
eh’eg [barrier]'' China shall respectfully provide for 
missions proceeding downwards in China. From Clieiig- 
shiidiywand in Tibet, Tibet shall respectfully provide for 
missions proceeding upwards in Tibet. Every ceremonial 
honour^' shall be shown. This shall be duly performed 
befitting the near kinship of the [rojuil] nepliew and 
uncle, so that inside both countries no smoke or dust [of 
conflict] will arise, neither dread of suddenly uprising 
hostilities, nor even the name of war shall be heard. 

I Henceforward no guards of the frontier [ar(.‘ needed]. 
Since tliis beneficent event lias lioen achieved tliere is 
nothing to fear. In each, bed in each liom eh' shall he the 
happiness of stretching out fearlessly [undisturbed]. 

This gracious decree of liappiness shall produce fruit 

literally ‘‘ man T woman with reference, a.s T belic\e, to 
fcke envoy being often a eunuch. See p. 410. Tins phrase in Part 1 of 
article, 1. (i, p. 934, should be altered to “ envoy 

“ At the Chiang-clmn pass” in Clnnese version (Buslioll, p. r>;-)7). 

■ , Saiynng harrier*’ in Chinese version (Bnsliell, ]>. 0,37) ; rZ/'q/ is 
obviously the Tibetan form of the Chinese word r/i'e ];]][]*, tbecu'dinary 
word for ‘‘barrier ”, which ITofes.sor Parker informs me is the aotnal 
word used by Dr. Busliell here — and that in modern Cliinese it is usually 
pronounced c/ia or or ck\.d\ Professor Parker further tells me 
“,m my 7^3/ copy, borrowed in 1S93, the words ‘east of T’ao Alin ' 
take the place of Bu.sheirs ‘ea.st of Suiyiaig barrier’ ; but tliat (a^[>y bad 
many other places where it added and omitted sentences or words not in 
gr-iadded the TumpcM used by Bushell to amend his text **. 

“ Tho city (i.e. Imen) of Ch'ing-shui ” in Cliinese version (Busliell, 
p- 537). Sec p. 407 for discussion on this site, 

, The word employed p'^n-dud i.s now almost obsolete. It literally 
mes’ans “bowing to superiors”. 

; Pl.This expressive phrase, m-sa is not met with now in 

literature. 
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unto ten tJioixsand generations. The soiind of their [tlie 
two sox'ereigns’] praises will; penetrate [all] tlie frontiers 
wlierever tlie sun and moon travel. Tibet happj’' in [its 
own] land of Tibet, and Clniia happy in [its own] land 
of Cliina, eaeli in [its’ own] great domini(.)n shall keep 
[this] official sworn oatli^ so that it shall never become 
changed. 

‘'They each have begged “ the Three Earest Ones'’ and 
all the Saiiitsd the unchanging sun and moon, and planets 
and stars to be their wu’tnesses tliat tliey each luiN'e swoiai 
again and again the agreement [against breaking], and 
this the^chave done by swearing on oath after ha\'ing 
slaughtered/-^ the living victims. ilccordingiy, should 
aiiyone not obey this decree . . (fully) or bi*eak it, 
wliether Tibetan or Chinese, may there come [to him] 
inisfortime and painful jilague— only if broken by a rebel, 
even though, belonging to one [of the contracting pai'ties] 
it shaii not count. 

‘‘ Thus the sovereigns and ministers " of Ti bet and Cliina 
have explained this, important decree in waiting and 
sworn [it] on oath. By the sign-manuaP of the twai great 
kings themselves it h.as ])een witnessed. Tiie ministers 
wlio ascended the peace-meeting earthen altar'* Itave 

^ The Chinese version has “ sworn oath and the Tibetan text, wliieli 
is slightly iialistinot liere, is read hy me ns bro-’bor, winh^li lias that sense. 

- , 7 sol-te. Tliere is nothing* about ‘‘ looking* up”, ‘"is translated hy 
Bushell. Professor Parker tells me that the character which 

Busljell' translates “ looking up also means “ in face of and that in 
his (Parker's) copy of the T iiiuj-ch? the word h/ug, “ in the presence of,” 
is substituted for irmig, so that “havebegged’Iis really translated in etiect. 

This is not necessarily the Buddhist Triad, see 4-17. 

Tliis term, ^p'ag.<-pa^ includes nowadays Buddha and the celestial 
Bodliisattvas as well as the earthly saints. 

Da is liere so translated : it may, however, merely mean ‘‘ also 

This word Asad is the ordinary word for “ killed" or ‘‘ slaughtered ”, 
and is not tlie one now* employed for “ sacrifice 

“ rjeddoii ; ]->ut we know from the Chinese records that lioth of tin* 
sovereigns were absent at the public ceremony. 

^ Literally “ seal of hand ”, namely p’yixg-?’gya.s‘. . 

•’ Litemally “eartlien throne”, sa-Fri, see p. 413. . . ? • 
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written here their signatures of liand.^ A copy of this 
(lociiment has been deposited in the sealed treasury, as 
a witness.” 

To facilitate the comparison of this translation from the 
Thbetan version with that from the Chinese text of this 
bilingual edict, I here translate, from the French, M. Arniot s 
rendering, as it is not easily accessible for reference.^ 
I have noted wherein it differs from Dr. Busheirs more 
precise translatio]i of the Chinese version.’^ 

“ In the first year of Tchancf-tsmg,^ the emperor of the Tang 
and he [the emperor] of the Toit-fcm have sworn to observe 
exactly everything which is engraved on this stone. [N.B. This 
seems to have been a paragraph introduced by the copyist who 
wrote the Chinese work from which M. Amiot extracted this 
document, and it is non-existent on the stone.] 

“ The great emperor O^ten-oic-hiao-te-hocmg-Ty,'' and the great 
emperor of the Great Fan^' Cheiig-chen'^-Tscin-pou-^ regarding 
themselves as uncle and nephew, and desirous, the one and the 
other, that the affairs of the two powerful empires [at present] 
out of shape may be discussed without any obstacle, in a manner 
according to their respective usages and governments, after mature 
reffeetion and repeated deliberations have made this written 
[declaration] that they themselves and their descendants will 
observe it. They have sworn in the presence of the spirits and 
the saints, and in order that posterity may be instructed exactly 
in accordance with what [agreement] has been made between them, 
and conform to it, they liave ordered that the articles be engraved 
on this stone. 

These signatures form Lhasa Treaty- edict liivScription O, p. 422. 

- Jfmofms O/iinois^ par les missiomiiresde Pekin, vol. xiv, j;)p, 209~nh 
Paris, 1789. 

JR AS., 1880, pp. J85-8. 

“ Tchany-tdiig est le iioni qiie Moti-Uoting, douzieme Empereiir de la 
Dynastie des Tang, donna aux annees de son regne.” 

^ “TTEmpereur de la Chine prend les titres de Oiieu, on, Mao, te, 
hoang~Ty. En voici Pexplication : Ernperenr supreme, sous lecjud jhurtsstnt 
les lettres, les armes, la doctrine, et la v&rtud^ See n. 2, p. 391. 

^ Ta~fan~ Great Fan, or Great Pop]> i.e. Great Tibet. 

’ This is spelt in the next paragraph without the g — the proper form, 
however, Professor Parker informs me, is SMn-sMng, meaning “divine 
and holy 
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‘‘ Omn-ourhiao-te-Jioang-Ttj and Ghen-chen-Tscm-jmi, the twO' 
great emperors, whose foresight extends to the remotest futiire, 
and whose profound wisdom takes every means to guard against 
all inconveniences [to their people], having resolved to procure 
a peace as lasting as the universe, without any regard to their 
own personal interests, as they have only at heart the [good of 
fche] community both inside and outside [i.e. native and foreign], 
wishing above all that their respectiv^e subjects may enjoy all the 
advantages which contribute to the happiness of the people, after 
mature reflection and repeated deliberation, of common consent 
and with full and entire liberty, have made between themselves 
the treaty of which these are the articles. 

‘‘In the present settlement, the Han [= Chinese \| and the 
Fan [ = Tibetans shall have limits fixed as boundaries between 
the two empires. xAlU to the east of ruo-ikfm'* belongs to the 
great empire of the Ih-wgr, and all to the west of Tao-Min shall 
be under the rule of the great kingdom of the Fa.n. Content 
with this partition, the two empires shall never seek to encroach 
the one on the other by means of arms, under any pretext. 

“ The sovereigns of the one and the other empire will never 
credit anything which may be reported to them contrary to what 
has been here decreed. But if any altercation hairpens, some 
disturbance or some fight between their respective subjects 
residing on the frontiers, that one of the emperors who believes 
himself to be wronged will neither take his own revenge nor do 
himself justice by himself. He shall inf or send word to 
the [other] emperor his ally, sending him those subjects he 
considers culpable, [who] if Chinese will be sent to China, if Fan 

^ Han and “ Tlie Son of Han” has come to be a synonym for the 
Chinese, so called after the famous Han dynasties (202 b.c. 221), 

whose epoch is considered to be the most glorious of the purely Chinese 
dynasties, so tluit we find here even the T’ang emperors (also a pure 
Chinese dynasty) proudly describing themselves as “ Han Even now, 
sayvS Professor Parker {in epist), the Cantonese always call themselves 
“Men of Fany'\ and the Cantonese dialect Fong-im ( = T’ang-hwa) or 
“ T’ang speech 

- The character Aha “ barbarian ”, but was more expressly applied 
by the Chinese to the Tibetan and associated tribes, 

“ Tchao-min ou Tao-mm. C’est le nom general des lieux qui sonb 
sous la dt^pendance de Komig-tchany-fou d’aujourddiui. Tm est la ville 
qu^on appelie aujourcPhui Tao-tcheou-otiei ; et Min est ce quhn appelle 
aujourdhui Min-tcheou-omiF See my n, 3, p. 395, abgve. 
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thoy will be sent to their own country. He will inform himself 
of the trutli of the facts without prejudice, and if they are found 
guilty he will punish tliein, each according to the laws of his 
country. On the exact observation of this article in particular 
wall depend the good understanding between the two empires. 

“Although the two emperors are related between themselves 
as uncle and ne])how, it will nevertheless be difficult for them to 
give preference one to the other by force. To make up for their 
being uual)le to converse in the living voice, they must write 
letters to each other with that confidence wiiich parents or 
persons of the same family have between themselves. They 
must exhort eacii other mutually by their good counsels. They 
will themselves lend every helping hand to those wdio depend 
on them, and will never forget to maintain an intimate 
correspondence ],>etw'eeii the two courts. 

“ Wliei] a party of couriers from China to the court of the 
Ton -fan arri\'es at Tao-Min^ the Chinese couriers shall place 
tiieir dispatches in the hands of the Ton-fan officers, wdio shall 
he charged with the duty of foiAvaixling them to their destina,tion. 
Similarly, wiien the Ton-fan couriers charged with dispatches 
from their masters will arrive in the same wary, the Chinese 
officers to wiiom these dispatches are handed shall charge them- 
selves on their side wcith the duty of delivering them to the court 
of their master. In other wnrds, wTien the Tou-fan couriers will 
arrive on the frontiers of China, the Chinese officers shall charge 
themselves with the rest, and when the Chinese couriers arrive 
at Tsinrj-clioul-'lden ‘ they shall discharge their packets and liaiid 
them to the Tou-fan officers. 

“ The people of the twn empires, instead of ]u*ovokii)g or 
insulting eacli other by wnrds of rei)iisal, ought to ]a>’ aside all 
sentiment of defiance; they ought to anticipate eacli other by 
their good offices. They ought alwaxys to s[)eak wxdl of ea^ch 
other and avoid every occasion for disputes and quarrels. In 
this way travellers will be able to pursue their route tranquilh' 
without fear of being arrested in the midst of their course, T\w 
inhabitants of towns and villages will enjoy the swa-vet fruits of 
a constant peace. Those of the country will not he appreliensivc-^ 

^ -'Les Couriers 7'oi(-fan poiivoient s’avaneer jusquVi Tdng-dtaHi-hh^n, 
on apparemmenfc il y avoit des Offieiers Toucan f et(*. This is Ts’iug- 
shui, the identity of winch is discussed on p. 407. 
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of parties of the oneiiiy coming to i*avage tbeir lands just as they 
are on tlie point of recoinpensating their labours. And oni' 
descendants, full of gratitude to a governniGnt -which ]>rocured 
for them the welfare they enjoy, will compare it to tlie lailliant 
sphmdour of the sun a,nd moon, and will regard them as deserving 
all their praises. 

‘'blveryonc ought to regard all that is declared here as if he 
himself had sworn to observe the same exactly. After liavijig 
called to witness the heavens, the oartli, and the Three Priceless 
Ones,^ tlie great officers deimted by the empei'or of China and 
the great officers deputed by the emperor of the Ton -fun have 
slaughtered a victim, they have prostrated their faces to the 
ea,rth and have swoiai in the name of their masters and the two 
empires tliat they shall rigorously conform Vvdth all that is 
contained in tliis treaty. If it happens that anyone violates 
these articles, ithen] may the powers who have been invoked to 
attest this see to it and submit liim to the penalty he deserves ! 

‘‘Tlie deputies of the two empires have themselves sealed'*^ 
this monument. The words which it contains are published to 
all the world; they are clear and without am])iguity, so thUit 
everyone may conform to them.” 

Tlie Ti})etau version, it will thus be seen, follows very 
closely the Chinese one as translated by Ainiot and 
Dr. Bushel!.’" Where the differences are of consequence 
I have referred to tliem in footnotes to my translation. 
In keepino- with the independent spirit of the Tibetans, 
the Tibetan king is given precedence over the Chinese 
emperor in the Tibetan version. 

Tlie p)oint for us now to determine is whether this 
text is the Mu-Tsuug treaty of 822 a.d. or mendy 
a portion of the Te-Tsung treaty of 782 A.D. on the same 
pillar. The array, of facts already indicated (p. 890) is 
overwhelmingly against our reg<rrding it as tlie j\Iu-Tsung 
treaty -edict. 

^ “ Dans le to.Kte Chiiiois il y a seiilemenfc len fro^ Pao, c'ost-a-dire, Its 
froiH qni yont point de prix, ou qni sont dTtn prix inestimable.” 

These are not necessarily tlie Buddhist triad, see p. 417. 

^ Eltr4 here is obviously a mistake for 8celU, 

See n. 1, p. 389. 
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We are now in a position to see how the text in 
(juestion differs specifically from that of the Mii-Tsiin^^ 
treaty, as recorded in the Imperial Chinese annals and 
elsewhere. 

The Mii-Tsimg text, as recorded in the Chinese books, 
differs almost completely from the foregoing for a docunient 
dealing avowedly witli a practically identical subject ; 
and these two certainly differ from eacli otlier to a very 
much greater extent than the book-version of the Te-Tsung 
treaty does from its pillar-vex'sion. The form of the 
Te-Tsung treaty as found in the Imperial annals ^ does 
not purport to be a verbatim reproduction of the joint 
pillar-edict, but a record of the treaty for the information 
of the Chinese. Thus in saying, The Emperor com- 
passionated his black - haired people [it is obviousl,y 
referring to the Tibetans],” ^ and again, '‘the Government 
have alienated their ancient territory,” it is China alone 
tliat speaks — an ex parte statement, and not a joint 
declaration to which Tibet could subscribe, such as we 
have on tlie pillar. Still, both versions of the Te-Tsung 
treaty, in the books and on the pillar, display a remarkable 
agreement in detail as well as in the general sense, and are 
in great part paraphrases of each otlier. Not so, however, 
the edict in (question with the Mu-Tsung treaty of the 
books. 

The book-version of the text of the Mu-Tsung treaty 
is thus given^ : — 

The T’ang have received from heaven rule over the eight 
points of the compass, and wherever their wise commands 
penetrate, all come to their courfc, and with aw^e and reverence, 
fearful of punishment for their misdeeds. Buccessors of Wu and 
imitators of Wen/ each emperor has acquired additional fame, 

1 Bushell, JR AS., 1880, pp. 488-90. 

“The black-heads” is a common Chinese term for tJie Chinese, but 
I have shown (in Art. II, pp. 1254, 1258) that it was applied to the 
Tibetans by their own kings. 

^ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, pp. 516, etc. ^ See n. 2, p. 391. 
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ixnd excelled in showing deeper wisdom, and none have failed in 
the giorious succession of twelve reigns during two hundred and 
four years. The great founder of our dynasty issued wise 
commands, and his rules are not to be broken ; he acquired 
wide'Spreading fame, and it will be handed down for ever. 
They worship the high God and receive a favourable response ; 
tliey pray to the souls of their imperial ancestors and obtain 
abounding happiness ; how can there be a break ? 

‘‘In the cyclical year K2iei-c}i'oii ii\ the winter, on the cyclical 
day Kuei-yu of the lOtli month of the year, the Wen-wu-hsiao-te 
Huangti decreed that the ministers of state, his servant Ghih, 
his servant Po, and his servant Yuan-ying, should conclude 
a sworn treaty with the great general, the Pan envoy, Lunnalo, 
President of the Board of Eites, and his colleagues at the capital, 
on an altar built in the western suburb of the city, with a pit 
dug on the north side of the altar. We have recited the oaths, 
sacrificed the victims and buried them together with the written 
text, reverently ascended and descended the altar, and performed 
all the proper ceremonies without omission. 

“ Now, therefore, weapons shall be put by, and men be 
given rest, the bonds of kinship be honoured, and friendship 
re-established ; the far-reaching policy has been carried out, and 
will produce abundant fruits. As the vault of heaven above 
overspreads the yellow earth below, so the swarming multitude 
of men look for rulers towards the ministers and high officers, 
for if left without leaders they would prey on and destroy each 
other. What the Chinese now rule shall have the T’ang as the 
sovereign, and the country of their western race shall have the 
great Fan as ruler. From this time henceforth both shall put 
by weapons and armoxir, forget their differences and old 
grievances, and respect the honoured kinshij) of their sovereigns 
and the ancient bonds of mutual aid. The frontier guard-houses 
. shall be left ungarrisoned, and the watch-fires no longer lighted ; 
in danger and difficulty they shall think of each other, and 
oppression and plunder be stopped ; the barrier stations and 
fortifications shall be disused, and invasion and plunder shall 
cease. The important strong posts of defence shall be carefully 
kex)t as of old ; they shall not X)lot against us, and we will make 
no preparations against them. 

“ Ah ! Love men with benevolence, protect your country with 
loyalty, worship heaven with wisdom, and serve the gods with 
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revei'enct' ; for if any one of these duties be iiegieeted, it will 
bring down misfortune upon the body. 

“ The frontier - mountains are lofty, the river flows on 
unceasingly. On a propitious day and favourable season have 
we fixed the two boundaries: the west to belong to the great 
Pan, the east to be ruled by the great T’ang. The great 
ministers, holding up the sworn treaty, proclaim it afar to the 
autumn country.” 

Alfchcug’h stating that the above was 'Hhe text ^ of 
the MinTsuiig treatjg the Chinese annals go on to inentioii 
otlier articles tlian the above which were in the Tibetan 
version. The Tang sIm says - — 

“The oi the great Pan [i,e. the king of Tibet] had 

sent t]:i.e treaty beforehand, the important articles of wdiieli 
were : ‘ The two countries, Han and Pan, shall keep the borders 
which each one now rules, and neither shall fight with nor 
attack the other ; they shall allow^ no plundering raids into 
each other's border nor secret plots to acquire territory. If any 
persons be suspected tliey shall be taken alive and tlioir business 
inquired into, then they shall be given clothes and food and sent 
hack into tlieir own country. All now fixed shall 1)G followed ; 
there shall be neither addition nor change. The oflicers who 
take part in the sworn ceremony, seventeen persons, shall all sign 
their names.’ ” 

This portion certainly bears a general resenilxlance to 
part of the contents of the edict text now under examina- 
tion. Such resemblance, however, does not necessarily 
exclude the Te-Tsung, as it is only reasonalfle to suppose 
that some such practical and elementary provisions must 
also liave formed part of the Te-Tsung treaty, and l)e 
repeated in the Mu-Tsung text. For the Tihdans, like 
the Chinese, are sticklers for precedent and for tlie 
repetition of ancient forms of expression, 

^ In regard to Dr. Bushell’s «se of the word the texf Professor 
Parker notes : “I doubt if ‘ text * was meant. The Chinese always say 
* it ran ’ in a vague sort of way.” 

- Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p, 518, 
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The Mongolian account of the Mu-Tsung treaty pre- 
served in the BoeViimor, a Kalmuk work of the seventeenth 
century, translated by I. Schmidt,^ thougli not professing 
to give tlie actual text verbatim, but merely a description 
of its contents and of the sworn ceremony attending 
tiie conclusion of tlie treatv, nevertheless throws some 
valuable light on the subject. As tliis account has been 
manifestly misinterpreted in an important detail by 
Schmidt, and still further complicated by some later 
writers wlio have quoted Inui,’*^ I have consulted Schmidt’s 

^ (jemhichLe der Oat-Monyolen cerfasd von Snanang Ssefsen., v. I. J. 
Schmidt, p. 361, St. Petersburg, 1829. 

- The chief confusion has occurred in regard to the term riSle-rxi or 
“ The Mark where the AIu-Tsung-Ralpachan edict pillar was erected 
on the Chinese frontier. This place was suggested by Schmidt to be 
the Mt. Meru of the Indian Buddhists, i.e. Kailas in the North-West 
Himalayas, an impossible misinterpretation which nevertheless was 
somewhat excusable at that early period over eighty years ago, though 
the Sanskrit “Meru” is never spelt by the Tibetans with a prefixed r. 
Subsequently the matter was further complicated by a writer interpreting 
the word (jiing-gui^ which occurs in the same sentence as “ the Ganges” 
with the sense of Meru of the Ganges streams”. I find that a Tibetan 
historian, Sumpa, writing in the eighteenth century and generally 
following the Mongolian account as used by Schmidt so closely as to 
suggest that he either copied it or referred to the same source, uses this 
identical expression in regard to Ralpachan^s reign, but in a clearer 
sense. The paragraph reads (Calcutta text of 1908, p. 151, 1. 10) : 
“rGya-bod so-so dan bar-gyi rme-rur rdo-riii ^/sum-la mha ch’od ?>kod- 
pa sogs-kyis kyaii bod-la drin-che la.” This I would translate : “ Since 
China and Tibet [in Ralpaehan’s reign] each on their own land [and] on 
a spot [or ‘mark’, rMe-ru] between, [i.e.] at the three stone pillars, 
pledged themselves by oath and other ceremonies, there has been great 
benefit to Tibet.” Fortunately Sumpa, in a note to so-, so, says that 
that word — the Chinese gung-g%ii. Now so-so, though ordinarily 
meaning “each separately”, also means “each land or country” ; and 
Professor Parker suggests that hung might be either “both” (i.e. each), 
or “publicly ”, and that giii is most likely a hmi of some kind. In any 
ease, this effectually disposes of the misreading of “ Meru of the Ganges”. 
A somewhat curious coincidence is that I was informed many years ago 
by a lama at Darjeeling that at the great cloister bearing the somewhat 
similar name of Mu-ru in the north-w^est of Lhasa, at the Gya-hmn-haii 
Ohortm.^ was an inscription recording a great victory of the Chinese ; but 
on my visit there in 1904 I could find no trace of any such inscription. 
Bee my Lhasa and its Mysfmes^ pp. 331, 402. 

JEAS. 1911. 
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translation of the Bodldmor, and give here my revised 
translation of his, which affords, amongst other things, 
positive information in regal’d to the location of the 
Mu-Tsung"-Ralpachan joint edict-pillars. The Bodhimor 
says — ' „ 

At rMe-rxi ^ [or ^ The Mark ’] between the boundary posts, 
a temple was erected by both sides and a great stone set up 
as a jurisdiction ^ [mark], upon which the sun and moon were 
figured, to indicate that as the sun and moon wandered in 
friendship in the heavens without touching each other, so also 
should it be betAveen both kingdoms, so that from rMe-ru [or 
‘ this Mark ’] doAvn wards no Tibetan, and from there outwards 
no Chinese, Avarriors shall enter by force. Further, a boundary - 
line beWeen both kingdoms Avas draAvn and demarcated by 
thorough masonry, by loose stones set down, and again by earth 
mounds. On the conclusion of the treaty the Three Precious 
Ones, the sun, moon, planets, and the avenging Tencjgeri 
[^Tengri 01 lieaA^en] Avere iuA^oked as Avitnesses against its 
breaking, for [in that event] their denunciation. After this, 
under the seal of each great monarch to conform accordingly, 
a peace-alliance AA^as made and confirmed by oath by the great 
[officials] and the subjects of both kingdoms. And the selfsame 
Avords AAm’e enguaA^ed upon three great stones. One of these is 
near the Jo [temple of Lhasa], the second is in the palace of the 
emperors of China [at Ch’ang-an], and the third is on the boundary 
at rMe-ru [‘The Mark’], Avhere the jurisdiction [mark] aa^es 
set up.” 

The reference here to the sun and moon, it will be 
observed, is in quite a different sense to that found in 
the eighth paragraph of the edict, where, by the way, 
the edict terms itself “ This gracious decree of happiness 
shall produce fruit unto ten thousand generations Tin’s 
description might almost justify its claim to be considered 
“The Tablet of Long Happiness”, a Chinese appellation 
of the Mu-Tsung edict, ^ though this title could even 1)0 

^ See n, 2, p. 405. 

2 anfgerichtet (Schmidt, op. cit., p. 361). 

® Rockhill, JR AS., 1891, p. 281. 
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applied to the general tenor of the undoubted T6-TsuBg 
peace treaty-edict. On the other hand, the concluding 
paragraph of the latter in the manuscript version recorded 
in the Chinese books is almost identical with the con- 
cluding sentence of our edict now under examination ; 
as it states : ''The text of the covenant shall be preserved 
in the ancestral temple, and the officers in charge, according 
to the regulations of the two nations, shall always keep it/'^ 

The spot where the great sworn compact for the Te- 
Tsung treaty was concluded was at Oh’ing-shui,*^ and the 
text of that treaty expressly states that that place was 
on the frontier. Now this edict in question mentions 
this place under the name of GKing-sJmi-liien in the 
Chinese version,^ and " Cheng -slm-hyivan ” in the Tibetan 
version, as being situated on the Tibetan side of the 
frontier and the place where Chinese dispatches were 
to be handed to the Tibetan officials (par. 6). On the 
other hand, the sworn ceremony of the Mu-Tsung treaty 
was made at nMe-ru on the frontier (a place which I have 
shown in n. 2, p. 405, is nowhere Hear India, where it has 
been located by the mistaken reading "Meru-Ganga’'), 
as noted in the above Mongol history as well as in the 
Tibetan ones> As, however, the boundary appears to 
have remained the same from the Te-Tsung until the 
Mu-Tsung treaty, it seems to me prdbable that rMe-ru 
or " The Mark ” was in the pass a few miles to the east 
of the city of Ch’ing-shiii-hien. 

The identification of this city of GIting-sJmi-hien, the 
Gheng-sJm-hyivan of our Tibetan edict, where the sworn 
compact of the Te-Tsung treaty was performed, is of 
much importance, as supplying us with a sure key to 
the frontier line of those days on the chief route of 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 480. 

Ibid., p. 488; Rockhill, loc. cifc,, p. 193. 

^ Both M. Amiot and Dr. Bushell agree in this reading. 

See details, p. 405. There is no note in the Chinese books of any 
ceremony on the frontier in respect to the Mu-Tsung treaty. 
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communication between the two capitals. The only 
attempt at locating it of which I am aware is that by 
Dr. Bushell, in which he identifies it with “the modern 
city of Ch’ingshuihsien in the prefecture of Kungch’angfii 
in Shensi”. He says it is called after a small river of the 
same name, and adds — 

“The geographical description of this district city published 
in 1687 says that the river is outside the western suburbs, near 
the Hsiao Lung Mountain, which the Governor - General of 
Lungyu made the boundary with the T’ufan. The district was 
reconquered in 847.”^ 

Kiingchang, I find from the map, is in the modern 
province of Kansu, over 100 miles west of the border of 
Shensi. Possibly Dr. Bushell intended Ts’ing-shtii in 
Kansu, 15 miles from the Shensi boundary. At any rate, 
from a study of the topography on the maps, I would 
identify this city in lat. 34'' 37^ N. and long. 106° 15^ E. 
with the Ch’ingshui of the treaty. 

This position for it is clearly indicated in the book- 
version of the Te-Tsung treaty, w^hich says ^ [N.B. I have 
interpolated my identifications and interpretations within 
square brackets] — 

“ The boundary that the government [Chinese] now keep are : 
On the west of Chingchow [ == Kingchow in Kansu, lat. 35° 10^ 
long. 107“^ 18'] the western mouth of the T’an-ts^n pass, on 
the west of Lung-ehow [= Lung-chow in Shensi, lat. 34° 45', 
long. 106° 55'] the city of Ching-shui-hsien [-Tsing-shui-hsien 
in Kansu, as above located], and on the west of Feng-chow 
I. = Feng-hsien ? on the Tung Eiver, lat. 33° 54', long. 106° 37'] 
the city of T’ung-ku-hsien, while in the western mountains of 
Chien-nan [==0h’eng“tu] the bank of the Tatu Elver is the Haii 
[ — Chinese] boundary. The Fan [= Tibetan] nation rule over 
Lan [ = Lan-chow-fu, capital of Kansu], Wei, Ytian [== Wei- yuan, 
lat. 35° long. 104° 12'], and Hui [= ? Hei[-shui] Eiver in Kansu, 
lat. 38°, long. 104° 55'], reaching on the west to Lin T’ao [ — T’ao- 
chow in Kansu, lat. 84° 2l', long. 103° 14'] and on the east as far 
as Chengchow [= Cheng in Kansu, lat. 33°49', long. 105° 32'],” etc. 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 532, n. 49. 2 4 S 9 _ 
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Its location here is not only fixed definitely by its 
specified direction from Lungchow, from which it is about 
35 miles nearly due west, but it is confirmed by its 
relative position in the line of the other boundaries 
enumerated on either side of it, from the north to the 
south. This line forms a natural frontier to some extent, 
following as it did the water-parting of the Lung Mountain 
range and the corresponding range to the south of thu 
River Wei. 

The city stands on the western slope of the Lung 
Mountains on a small river, doubtless the Tsing-simi, from 
which the city takes its name, shtvi, the Chinese word 
for '' water ” and ‘' river ”, being the same root, by the way, 
as the Tibetan cJlu, which is the ordinary Tibetan term foi* 
“water” and “river”. The river on which the city stands 
is a tributary of the Niotow River, itself an affiuent of 
the Wei, on which the Imperial capital Oh’ang-an (Si-ngan ) 
stands about 150 miles lower down. 

In the above translation of the Chinese book-version 
of the TS-Tsung treaty, the city of Ch’ingshui is stated 
to belong to China ; and in keeping apparently with this 
is the statement, in the same record, that the sworn 
ceremony was performed to the west of Ch’ingshui, ^ 
whereas our Tibetan edict text, in both its Chinese and 
Tibetan veinsions, expressly places that city within the 
Tibetan side of the border. We have positive proof in the 
same narrative that Ch’ingshui was oufeitfc the Chinese 
barrier or fortified frontier, for it states (at p. 488) that 
a pig could not be got for the sacrifice because “ there were 
no pigs outside the barrier ”. The fact that the ceremony 
was performed “to the west of Ch’ingshui ” was doubtless 
an arrangement prescribed by the astrologers to secure 
favourable omens and proximity to the river. Besides, 
it is improbable for strategical reasons that a city lying 
on the western or Tibetan side of the mountain range, 
1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 488. 
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which here till the present day separates Shensi from 
KansU; should belong to the Chinese. Indeed, the same 
Chinese account implies that it was Tibetan territory when 
it states^ that “the district was reconquered in 847 A.B.”, 
that is, sixty-four years after the Te-Tsung treaty. 

Whilst the name Ch’ingshui thus occurs prominently 
in the Chinese manuscript text of the Te-Tsung edict, 
and also in our edict in question, it is nowhere mentioned 
in connexion with the Mu-Tsung treaty in any of the 
known manuscript records and accounts. Neither is it 
met with ill the text of the Mu-Tsung treaty as recorded 
in the T’ans: annals, nor, as we have seen, in the Kalmuk 
account in the 5ocZMmor ; nor is it found in the Tibetan 
manuscript accounts, which generally confirm the Mongolian. 

The rGyal-rabs says": “In the time of this king [Ealpaehan] 
the eastern frontier marched with that of exhausted China at the 
P’o-lon Shan/’ a mountain range, rising like a white curtain. 
Here, by means of a stone pillar which was erected, this matter 
of the power [of Tibet] was set down in writing.” 

Bumpa in his history, writing of Balpachan’s reign and the 
Mu-Tsimg treaty, says ^ “ Since China and Tibet each on their 
own land and at rMe-ru [ = a spot or mark] between, [i.e.] at the 
three stone pillars, pledged themselves by oath and other 
ceremonies, there has been great benefit to Tibet.” 

The geographical indication here given, namely, tlie 
“ P’o-loii Shan,” which I liave obtained from the Tibetan 
history-books, is important as fixing the furthest eastern 
point of the ancient Tibetan empire when at its xenith. 
This mountain range is obviously a part of the great Lung 
or Dragon range, about longitude 108° E., which bends tlie 

^ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 532, n. 49. 

Text, E. Schlagintweit’s ed., p. 12. 

*’ This is clearly a proper name, a Tibetan plionetic reproduction of 
the Chinese word. Schlagintweit has taken it etymologically as a Tibetan 
literary phrase, though without any aptness in sense. Professor Parker 
tells me pd, pth, or po means north ” in the Mandarin dialects. 

^ c?Pag-&sain /jon-6zah, by the Abbot Sumpa in eighteenth century a. i>. 
S. C. Das’ ed., Calcutta, 1908, p. 151. 
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Yellow River to the north. It may also he the Ho-lan 
Shan '' of the Chinese records, which state that the 
Tibetans wished to fix there the frontier for the treaty 
of 788 A.D. after tlieir occupation of the imperial capital 
and the “ valleys of the Lo and Ho Rivers to the north of 
the latter. 

“ In the second year Cliien-chung (781 a.d.) the T’li-faii 
]‘equested that the frontier be fixed at Ho-lan Shan (« W iU)- 
In the fourth year (788) they sent officials to make a treaty at 
Cli’ing-shiii, and in front of the Ta-chao (i.e. the ^ great ' Jo 
temple Lhasa) is the tablet of the treaty between the nephew 
and uncle.” ^ 

The '' Ho-lan Slian stated by tlie Tv/ng-clii to be west 
of Ning-hia, may possibly be the '' P o-loii Shan ” of the 
above Tibetan text, and the '' Pai-lan Syan ’’ of the Nepalese 
itinerary of Hodgson,- whidi is placed two days march to 
the east of Singan Fu (the Sing-ha-p’u of that itinerary), 
and thirty-two days march from Peking,^ that is to say, 
apparently Jiear the Lo River about Tungchow. Now all 
these areas, within the northern half of Shensi, comprising 
the entire valley of the Lo, were held by the Tibetans after 
756 A.D."^ The Lo rises in the “Pai-yii” Shan range, 
108-9^ E. longitude, and one of its main tributaries, 
joining it about 35° 7" N. latitude, is named Ts’ing-shui, 
which possibly may be the Cliing-shui of the edict.*'" 
This word “ P o-lon therefore, I consider to be North 
Lung”, and possibly the semi-legible name in 1. 9 of the 
treaty-edict,^" which I proposed to read '' mts’o-shon ”, and 
for which I would now substitute the '"P’o-lon” Mountains. 

^ Rockhiil, JRAS., 1891, p. 193. 

- Eiisays, ii, p. 189. 

Between it and Singan Eu the Nepalese Mission crossed in a journey 
of 14 kos, i.e. about 30-40 miles, four lakes, eight rivers, seven bridges, 
and passed two forts. 

Bushell, loc. cit., p. 475. 

® It is not probably so, as it is not on the route between tlie two 
capitals of China and Tibet. 

Journal, 1909, p. 949. 
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It is noticeable, too, in connexion with the Mu-Tsiing 
treaty, that there is no record of any sworn ceremony 
having been performed on the frontier at all, except in 
the last-quoted extract from Siimpa, who is not authori- 
tative on such a matter. The T'ang annals merely speak 
of a sworn ceremony “ at the capital ” of China, ^ i.e. at 
Ch’ang-an, and another at the T’ufan capital chief camp 
which. I should think was Ralpachan’s summer quarters, 
about 10 miles below Lhasa, on the right bank of the 
Kyid River, which I have visited and described.^^ 

The Mu-Tsung-Ralpachan joint treaty-edict, it will be 
seen from the above, was inscribed on three pillars. One 
of tliese stood within the Imperial palace at Ch’ang-an 
(Si-ngan-fu), the second at ‘'The Mark ” or rMe-xm on the 
frontier near Ch’ing-shui (Ts’ing-shui) on the western 
border of the Shensi province of China, and the third 
near the /o temple of Lhasa, the Jo-la; an; the last is the 
one now in question. The vernacular narratives do not 
expressly Sciy that these pillars were new ones specially 
erected, bnt they imply that they were so, and that the 
inscriptions were not merely engraved on the old T§- 
Tsung-Kh'i Sroii-/de-6tsan pillars. In particular it is on 
record tliat the Clking-slmi pillar was destroyed in 787/* 
Then we have the positive statement of the Chinese 
official record of 1792,^ confirmed by the 18e51 list, that 
the Mu-Tsung treaty-pillar at Lhasa had disappeared and 
no longer existed, as already detailed. 

Finally, we find, as is pointed out to me by Professor 
Parker, that Dr, Bu sheiks own account furnishes almost 
absolute proof that the edict is T^-Tsung's, and not 
Mu - Tsung’s. Dr. Bushell notes that the Tibetan 

' Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 517. - Ibid., p. 519. 

*' Lhasa and i(s 3h/sfer{es, p. 320. 

^ Bodhimrir, see above, p. 405. The sworn ceremony at Ch’ang-an was 
performed on “an altar to the west of the capital” (Bushell, loe. cit., 
p. 491). 

® Bushell, loc. cit., 494. ^ See }>. 390. 
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sovereign’s name is a blank in the Chinese text o£ the 
rubbing, but lie supplies the name himself from the 
Yih4hing-€M>,nfhmQ\j ^ ® T, i.e. '' His Majestj- 

TS-cM-li4san'\ Now the Tibetan king in 780-97, who 
made the treaty of, 783 A.D. with the Emperor Te-Tsung, 
is called in the Cliinese record, translated by Dr. Bushell, 
'' Cli’i-li-tsan,’' ^ which is sufficiently near K’ri Sron-Zde- 
Zitsan ” for a Chinese translation of the name of a barbarian. 

Altogether, therefore, the above reasons and the weight^' 
facts before cited (p. 390) seem to warrant us in considering 
that the edict in question forms part of the Te-Tsung 
treaty-edict of 783 a.d., which is engraved on the other 
side of the same pillar, and that it is not the treaty-edict 
of Mu-Tsung of 822 a.d. It thus may be called the 
'' Te-Tsung - K’ri Sron-Zde-6tsan joint edict Inscription 7?” 
to distinguish it from the two others on the same pillar. 

The other more noteworthy points respecting this edict, 
to which I will here refer, relate mainly to the sworn 
ceremony, as throwing light on the pre-Buddhistic indi- 
genous religion of Tibet — the Bon. Sacrificial rites were 
also invariably performed by China in the ratification of 
treaties. These involved the killing of an animal and 
the throwing of a part of it or of its blood into a ditcli in 
order that the Spirit of the Earth ” might bear witness 
to the deed, and the rest of the blood was rubbed on the 
lips of the contracting parties." 

The altar for the sworn ceremony is described in our 
edict text (last paragraph, p. 397) as ''an earthen throne” 
or a "mud platform”, upon which the treaty officials 
ascended. It was a temporary structure, the Chinese 
annals tell us,'^ erected to the west of Ch’ingshui for the 
pagan indigenous sacrifice and not for Buddhistic purposes. 
This is made clear by the statement : " after the conclusion 

1 Bushell, JR AS., 1880, pp. 439, 485. 

2 Parker’s Ancient Chma Simplified, p, 9a. 

^ Bushell, loc, cit., p. 488. 
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of the sworn ceremony Chieh-tsan [the Tibetan general] 
proposed to Yi [the Chinese plenipotentiary] to go to 
the south-west corner of the altar into a Buddhist tent 
to bum incense and make oath/' ^ It was evidently raised 
in an open plain on the bank of the river, for the same 
narrative relates that the Tibetans and Chinese agreed 
that each party should proceed to the place where the 
altar was raised with 2,000 men, half of them to be armed 
and drawn up two hundred paces outside the altar, half 
unarmed attendants to be distributed below the altar. 
. . . Seven persons all in court costume ; . . . also 
seven persons ascended the, altar together to perform 
the sworn ceremony In this a minister of state '' on 
liis knees read aloud the covenant A similar altar was 
erected near Lhasa for the ratification of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, of which more precise particulars are given,^ 

“ The ceremonial altar was ten jDaces wide and two feet high.. 
Our [Chinese] envoys stood opposite the ten and more Tibetan 
great ministers, while over a hundred chiefs were seated below 
the altar. Upon the altar was placed a wooden bench, on which 
stood the Bo-eh'e-p’u [elsewhere called Po-ch’an-p’n, evidently 
the head Buddhist priest or lama] as he recited the sworn treaty, 
a man standing at his side to translate it for those below. When 
he had finished the blood was smeared, but the Po-ch’e-p’u did 
not smear his lips. After the conclusion of this ceremony another 
oath was taken before Put’u [Buddha], when stmibtd water was 
poured out and drunk.” 

Tlie living victims sacrificed at this s’vvorn ceremony 
were a wild ram, a dog, and a sheep, but these were 
substituted for larger animals. 

It had at first been agreed that the Han [ = Chinese] should 
sacrifice an ox, the Fan [= Tibetan] a horse; hut Yi [the Chinese 
envoy], ashamed of his part in the ceremony, Avished to depreciate 
the rites, and said to Chieh-tsan [the Tibetan general], ' The Plan 
cannot cultivate the ground without oxen, the Pan cannot travel 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, ,p. 490. 

- Ibid., p. 491. ^ Ibid., p, 52J. 
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without horses ; I propose, therefore, to substitute a sheep, pig, 
and dog as the three victims/ Ghieh-tsan consented. But there 
were no pigs outside the barrier, and Ghieh-tsan determined to 
take a wild ram, while Yi took a dog and a sheep.” ^ It adds 
the ‘Sdctims were buried” in a ^^pit” by themselves.^ 

The text of the [other (?) portion of the] Td-Tsung 
treaty states that they had “as a sacrifice split asunder 
the dead bodies [in front of ?] the grain and the gods, the 
[spiritual] peaceful helpers on the altar, [and] have by 
this means made the country, the dwellings, and the lakes 
to be more thoroughly united into one kingdom 

The oath, we are told in the text, was taken “ after 
leaving slaughtered the living victims ’’ and before calling 
on “ all the gods and men to be their wfitnesses For 
this solemn ordeal we read that the generals and ministers 
of the two countries “ fasted [for three days and purified 
themselves in preparation for the ceremony”, and they 
“proclaim to the gods of heaven and earth, of the 
mountains and rivers, and ctill the gods to witness that 
their oath shall not be broken The nature of the 
oath itself seems to have been an asseveration tliat the 
individual who took part in it might meet with a bloody 
death like those victims in the event of breaking then- 
covenant.^^ There is nothing in the above ceremony in 
Professor Parker's opinion which is not to be found in 
Chinese practice. Afterwards the two principal repre- 
sentatives went to a Buddhist tent at the request of the 
Tibetans to make an affirmation. “ When this was 
finished tliey again ascended the altar, when they drank 
wine and botli. gave and received ceremonial presents, 
each ofiering the products of his country as a mark of 
libera] friendship.” 

Smearing of the lips of the covenanting individuals 

^ Biishell, JR AS., 1880, p. 488. ^ p. 490. 

See first part of my paper, p. 933, 

^ Ibid., p. 491. ^IbkL,p. 490. 

'' For forms of such oaths see my Buddhism of Tibet^ p. 569. 
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witli the blood of the sacrificed victim is seen to have 

been an essential part of the ceremony for rendering 

the oath binding. This practice still survives at the 
present day amongst Mongoloid tribes in Eastern Asia 
and Malaya, and also, so Professor Parker tells me, in 
China, for oaths and as part of the initiation for 

blood-brotherhood. It is found in Tibet, amongst the 
tribes of Eastern Nepal, and just as I write comes tlie 
news from New Guinea that a party of European 

travellers were not admitted to the friendship of the 
savao'e tribe of the interior until the savages ^'sacrificed 
a pig and smeared each of us on the forehead with the 
creature s blood 

The Tibetan word used in the edict for " envojC’ or 
‘‘messenger” is curious and suggestively neutral. It is 
j)o~na, literally meaning “ man + woman ”, and is the 
word adopted by missionaries in translating the "angel” 
of the Bible. It seems probable, however, that the envoys 
or imperial messengers in those ancient days were usually 
eunuchs." Persons of this class of palace official appear 
to have been the confidants of the Chinese emperors and 
empresses from time immemorial. In particular we find 
it recorded in the T’ang annals that in the treat3' 
negotiations with Tibet in 730 A.D. tlie emperor sent 
" the eunucli Chang-Yuan-fang on a mission of inquiiy 
to the Tufan [= Tibetans]”.*^ In 780 a.d., i.e. oidy 
three years before this edict, the same autliority states 
" when captives were taken eunuchs were alwaj^s sent in 
cliarge of them to take them ” back.*^ And four ^mars 
after this edict, in 787, we read: "Tlie emperor sent the 
eunuch Wang Tztiheng with dispatches to Chieli-tsan [the 
Tibetan general];”'* and a few months later a eunuch is 

^ Dr. H. A. Lorentz, Dailp Press, Angmt 27 , 1910. 

- On this Professor Parker notes that -^Euimchs as envoys were sent 
to the Huns, but never to the Tibetans or Turks, only as messengers 
Bushell, loc. eit. , p. 465. 

^ Ibid., p. 4S5. « Ibid., p. 498. 
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mentioned ^ as being, after the Chinese generals, the chief 
captive and envoy. 

Evidence of the predominance of Buddhism at this 
early period is possibly afforded in the ninth paragraph, 
where the first place in the invocation of witnesses is 
accorded to “ the Three Rarest Ones The word used 
(dhon-mcliog-ganm) is that now employed to denote the 
Buddhist triad, the Tri-ratna or Three Precious Ones : 
namely, Buddha, His Word (Dharma), and His Assembly 
(Saiigha). But the Chinese triad as represented in the 
Chinese version usually connotes another triad : namely, 
Heaven, Earth, and Men. (Cf. Mayers Manual, p. 300, 
No. 43.) That it was used in the Buddhist sense is in 
keeping with the Tibetan king, Khi Sx*oh-Me“6tsan, who, 
as we have seen, is the reputed founder of the Order of 
the Lamas, and who at the date of this edict (i.e. as we 
take it at 783 a.d.) had a large staff of learned Indian 
and Tibetan monks engaged in translating the Indian 
Buddhist scriptures into the Tibetan. This also would 
confirm the Chinese narrative of the Te-Tsung treaty that 
''after the conclusion of the [pagan] sworn ceremony '' the 
principals went "into a Buddhist tent to burn incense 
and make oath 

Upon the question of the origin of the priest-kingship 
in Tibet, this document provides us with the earliest 
allusion to that office, and the earliest record of the 
assumption by the pi’edecessors of the Talai Lama of the 
epithet of Avalokita, the Buddhist God of Mercy, whose 
invocation-formula is the " Om-mani padme Hum In 
this edict of 783 A.D. both of the sovereigns of the joint- 
treaty, Tibetan and Chinese, have applied to them the 
epithet of that god, namely "The one of great compassion''. 
This title, wliicli was believed to have originated with the 
first of the Sovereign Grand Lamas of Lhasa about the 
middle of tlie seventeenth century A.D., is now seen to 
1 Bushell, JRAS,, X880, p. 500. ^ p, 490 ^ 
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have a very iiinch earlier origin. As regards China, 
Professor Parker informs me that the reigning Emperor, 
at any time, is usually called ''Old Buddha”; and the 
late Empress Dowager (died 1908) was always popularly 
called " Old Buddha ” ; indeed, Messrs. Bland & Backhouse 
in their recent book give a photograph of her posing as 
Avalohita, 

I now append my reading of the text, which may be 
compared with the Tibetan version in the copy of 
the rubbing of that bilingual inscription attached to 
Dr. BushelFs translation^ of the Chinese version. 

Text of the Te-Tsung Joint Treaty-edict of 783 a.d. 
Inscription B 

Note. The lines are numbered as on the pillar. The distinction of 
the short i by reversal of the superscribed limb has been preserved. 
My doubtful readings are placed within curved brackets and restora- 
tions within square ones. Each dot in mid-line represents an illegible 
letter. 

1. -v.-jj 

2. II 

3. f 

4. I j 

5. 1 I Sieor^Jl' 

6 . 

7. £i| • 

8 . 

9. "^1 - • • • - • - £ll^’ 

10 . 

11 . ■ • - • ■ • ” • 


^ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 536. 
2 For or 
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i 


I 

f 

I' 

I 





12 . 

13. 

W'- 

15. I {\') ■ ■ • • 

■ 16. I<=j • • S-^=’155'{§') 

17 . 

18. [ [ CI'Tl«>'|3j'g5I*t^:qtI-CI- 

19. [ [ 5)(c)'sr^3i-q^- 

20 . | 

21 . 

22. I I ' 

23. fC£I”§(^'f 5J-5' • 

24. • ■ - • stIjiI’CIV 

25. [ I sjEnj'^sr^aj-cfi^' 

26. siE‘^’^1 I 

27. §-s?£;«,'5l^-5gcn-s^C-5i,^5j5I-gi;' 

>» 

28. ^f|'''’ I ( 

29. I I ^c!-|sil?1’igsi5r 

31. 1 ’ 

32. WI I^“J*i' 

33. 1 I 

^ The Chinese version according to Bushell has here ‘‘of the great 
Fan’^, loe. eit., p, 536. The same word recurs in 1. 30. 

- The Chinese version has here “ of the great Han ”, ibid., p, 536. 

'* Here the i has the modern form, though in 1. 4 the same word has 
the reversed form. 

^ The o is doubtful. 

^ There is a dot { here in addition to the comma or vertical 
stroke {shad). 
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34. ^1 

35. qgC?I-ai5l-|^-ni>5C-'E'l{ 

36. I 1 3^Eftl 

37. II 

38. 

39. f 1| 

40. qai-^3i'|-^5-c<^C*5Cqc; I |0)s^ 

41. |c-£IV|c:-^5I I I 

42. I I 

43. y|T5ys!|JM-oi I 

44. 3'‘^c-g'\-q-5i3;-55^-f’5?5-g-^'^‘’ 

45. SI 1 

46. II 

47. ‘5i%i^cy^c=rif3i-q^-|a!'q^.^' 

48. '^I liW^'^^’f^W’ 

N 9 ‘ ' vJ NS 

49. I 

50. ^ I la^e^' 

51. 

52. II I 

53. 

54. 55’5i'siai-5|aiyqyqjf|- • • 

^ This d I take as a separate syllable, and a.s the adverb da, “ now,” 
and nob as a “ d-drag ”, its preceding dot seems to be below the lino like 
that of the word snen immediately following it. 

^ The mark on the d like a subjoined r is apparently an accidental 
scratch. 

Yog for modern ’017= “ down 

4 with correlated (L 46 ) is used for modern and 
= ‘Uower ” and upper 

® Pht~dud is an almost obsolete word. See note 5 in translation, p. 39 (h 
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55. I 

,56. I 

57. 

58. E«!il 

59. 

60. 

61. 355i-cis;*|-a^g3:.-q:?, I j 

62. I a>=}=tI5l'£]'^-^515<-('^c) 

64. j I 

65. («I')-<^^ I I |=T«=il5|-!I5J‘^-^*5iai!5,- 

66. (wiq)c'qV'3i?i I f 5i^!3i?i'q55r?r|| 

67. (*5l)|Si|5I-ia^^-q^3j-^SI-g'?J’(?W-) • • • 

68 . 

69. q-oj-^i^i'sc I ® I 

70. =rj|q|?i'^q^ti]'oi*5i- • • n|?i' • • • 

71. ■ 

72. f5I'qi^«il5rsi3iQ^*‘q^-^ J f 

73. S'”^' 1 

74. I « il'a^-cr 

^ This is not clearly legible ; it may be read or possibly 

= “ to swear an oath”. The Chinese version in this place reads 
^Sswear 

^ A dot here in addition to the vertical line. 

Here seems to mean “unchangeable or eternal a possible 
meaning according to the vernacular dictionaries. 

^ Possilily g = “ to swear ”, 

^ Same as n. .1. 

Perfect of 
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3 

76. 

77 . • •)“’• • ’ !’ 

VI. Lhasa Treaty-edict Inscription C 

Signatures of the Witnesses 
The edict pillar at the door of the great Jo-k’ah temple 
in Lhasa, in addition to the two treaty texts already 
detailed (inscriptions A and 5), displays on one of its 
remaining faces, the northern, the '' signatures ” of the 
chief Tibetan ministers and others who took part in the 
treaty ceremony and ofHcially witnessed it. 

Although no mention is made in the Chinese narrative 
in respect to either the TS~Tsung or Mu-Tsung treaty 
that the names of the chief witnesses were engraved 
on the pillars, it was clearly the practice to do this. 
For we read in the Tang annals^ for the year 726 
(i.e. half a century before the T^-Tsung edict), in connexion 
with the proposal for a new treaty expressly to be 

engraved on stone that ‘‘ the emperor Hsiaoho ^ granted 
a sworn treaty, and at that time the Tang ministers of 
state ... in all twenty-two persons, concluded a sworn 
ceremony with the T’ufan sovereign and officers . . . 
But the chief ministers of the T’ang whose names am 
engraved on the treaty are all dead, ... therefore it 
is necessary to repeat the ceremony 

The original sworn ceremony for the treaty of 783 
was, as we have seen, performed at Cffiingsluii, near the 

^ The 3^“ here is evidently not an archaic form, but a mistake for 
which is the form of this word which occui’S in the same connexion 
in I, 2 of inscription VI (p. 433), giving = “an upholder”, also 

“ a treaty ” itself in the sense of a “ binding or holding ” agreement. 

^ Bushell, loc. cit, , p. 460. 

^ IIsiao-ho—^‘ the late Ho”. Bushell does not explain who he is. The 
late emperor in 726 a. n. was Jui Tsung, whose regnal title was Yen Ho. 
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frontier between the two countries; in the first month 
of that year. This ceremony, as customary, was repeated 
at the capital of each of the two powers. In the seventh 
month it was repeated at Changan, the Chinese capital ; 
and in the same month the emperor sent an '' envoy to 
Fan [Tibet] to conchtde the sworn covenant’'.^ At eacli 
of these three spots an edict-pillar appears to have been 
erected. The one at Chfingshui manifestly was destroyed 
in 787,, as the T’ang record of that year says that 
''because of the destruction of the monument fixing the 
boundary . , . it was necessary to repeat the ceremony at 
Ohfingshui No positive reference, however, is made 
in the T’ang records to the one erected either at Changan 
or Lhasa, though the latter by its three inscriptions, 
including the list of signatories, speaks for itself. 

This inscription of the signatories covers an area ot‘ 
11 ft. 2 in. in length by 14| inches in breadth. A photo- 
graphic reproduction of a "rubbing” of it accompanies 
the rubbing of inscription B attached to Dr. Busheirs 
article,'^ but no attempt has hitherto been made to 
decipher it. 

It consists of twenty bilingual paragraplis, each in 
a Tibetan and Chinese section. The text is badly defaced. 
Several paragraphs are obliterated, and a good deal of the 
remainder is illegible. Enough, however, remains to show 
the designation of the offices of the chief ministers and 
some of their names and titles, and thus afford insight into 
the administrative machinery by which the government in 
those early days was carried on. The ancient territorial 
names of certain of tlie nobles are of some geographical 
interest. 

The signatures are restricted to Tibetan witnesses; no 
Chinese are included. The names of the Chinese witnesses 

1 Bushell, JR AS., 1880, p, 490. ^ pp. 490, 495. 

^ Ibid,, p. 54i. It is cut in two halves to print it within the limits of 
a folded page. The left-hand one is the top half. 
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would doubtless in like manneT be engraved on the 
corresponding pillar in the Chinese capital, in accordance 
with the practice as above recorded. The Chinese section, 
of each paragraph wdll be seen from the accompanying 
translation kindly furnished by Professor Parker to be 
a plionetic transliteration of the Tibetan names into 
Chinese cliaracters. 

The number of the signatories is apparently seventeen ; 
there is some uncertainty as to the exact number of 
persons specified owing to the obliteration of two para- 
graphs. At the Ch’ingshui ceremony only seven Tibetan 
oificials are mentioned by name as having ascended the 
altar for the sworn ceremony in the TS-Tsung treaty. 

No details whatever are recorded in respect to the 
Lhasa celebration of the Te-Tsung treaty ; nor are any 
names o^iven of the Lhasa witnesses to the Mu-*Tsung 
covenant. Indeed, there is no mention in the T ang annals 
that any edict-pillar was erected in Lhasa for either of 
those treaties. But with reference to the Mu-Tsung, it 
is recorded that the Tibetan king requested that “ The 
officers who take part in the sworn ceremony [in China ?], 
seventeen persons, shall all sign their names ^ to the 
manuscript treaty. And the Chinese emperor, on his 
part, on dispatching his envoy to Lhasa to complete the 
treaty, “ commanded Yuanting [his envoy] on his arrival 
[in Tibet] to instruct the ministers and the lesser officers 
all to write their names below the text of the treaty.’' ^ 

The coincidence of tlie number of the Chinese witnesses 
to the Mu-Tsung manuscript treaty with the number of 
the Tibetan witnesses whose names are engraved on this 
Lhasa pillar is certainly remarkable. It may probably, 
however, be merely another instance of the formal 
adherence to precedent, which is so marked a feature 
of political procedure, not only in Tibet and China, but in 
all countries. 


^ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 518. 
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In keeping also with such official formalities we find 
the order of the names in our list arranged according 
to the rule of precedence which is still observed in Tibet. 
According to tins usage the lowest in rank comes first, 
and the higher ranks later and later according to their 
order of precedence, the higliest coming hxvst of all. 

The seventeen signatures are divided into two groups. 
The first nine are special treaty commissioners to whom 
brevet rank has l.)een granted to give tliem increased 
status for the occasion, wliilst the last eight are substantive 
ministers of State. 


In the following translation of this text, the first 
apparently liitherto attempted, I have inserted after 
each paragraph of my translation from the Tibetan the 
translation of tlie Chinese text, as kindly deciphered 
for me by Professor Parker. This latter lias proved 
most useful in confirming the Tibetan and in supplying 
deficiencies in the Ifiurred or illegible text of that version, 
as well as displaying the phonetic pronunciation of the 
Tibetan words in those early times — a matter of great 
importance with reference to the origin and affinities 
of that language. The senii-legible and doubtful words 


which have been provisionally translated have been placed 
within brackets or referred to in footnotes. 

The Tibetan text as deciphered by me is appended at 
the end of the article. 


Translation 

[I have numbered the paragraphs for convenience of 
reference, and have placed the personal names in capitals, 
and N is expressed in full as NG to facilitate comparison 
with, tlie Cltinese form of transliteration. The Chinese 
text as translated by Professor Parker, with his remarks, 
follows each paragraph in smaller type and marked C.] 

1. ‘'The great ministers of great Tibet, the holders of 
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the agTeemeiit at the peace-meeting, who ascendecP [the 
altar], tlxeir official rank, name, and lineage. 

G. '‘ Great Fan ministers {tsai-skmg), tm(htY of peace 
mountiiig-the-altar, to set up sworn treaty -officials, names, 
and ranks. 

2. '‘ The special commissioners,- the great iniiiisters of 
State of great Tibet, with their official rank, name, and 
family. 

G. " . . Ministers to handle government department (p'mg- 
chang) business ” [the words practically mean “ with brevet' 
rank added as Secretary of State”], names, and family. 
[The two first words are rubbed out, but probably were 
(Ta Fa'ii)^ 

3. “ The liigh special commissioner holding tlie rank of 
Secretary of State ^ in the land-governing department,'^ 
the great minister dPAL-CH’EN-PO . O . 

C. Only one word is visible— ctozg, i.e. “with”. 

4. “ The army commander, the minister of (military) 

ceremonies “ C’HE. 

C. Only three words visible, “ command . . . army with ” 
{fu . . . sJiih clicmg). 

5. “ The grexit minister 6LON LO ....... 

C. Illegible. 

6. “ The great minister, the army commander 

h7JkFiG. 

C. Only three words visible, “ army {shiJi) with government ” 
{•p'ing-chcnig), 

7. “ The great minister &LON ^^GYAL [LI?] .... 

C. Illegible. 

1 niodenx 

- 6ka4a f/togs = literally “rank by (special) command \Giicli tlio 
Chinese shows bo have the sense of brevet rank. 

•' Literally “ holding state[-office] 

^ Sa-ia dban z‘iu. 

Qh'o-ga gi (possibly ch'og gi ) ; the latter = of the adoi*ned or excellent 
(wchog), the former — of the rites or ceremonies. 
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8. The great minister of State] . . . . [Z’ ANG ^^GYAL 
/>TSAN . , JE]. . 

C. . . . ^Svith government dejmrtment (business), Slicing- 
chieh tsan . . . je. 

9. " The great minister of State Z’ANG(IGRI-L)I- 
K’OD NE sTANG. 

C- Minister with government department business, 
h'i-li . . . tsan[' (last 'word doubtful) and rtozf/ (to handle 
or manage). 

10. ^‘The great minister of State Z’ANG-K’RI h7JI 
LHA mT’ONG. . 

C. Minister with government department business, SJiaug- 
JcH4i-je . . . fsan-^tzmg, 

11. “The great minister of State 6LON tGYx 4.L 
iZANG WS KONG. ■ ' 

C. ^‘Minister wuth government department business, Lun- 

. cJiieJi tscmg Nu-si ? kung. [Nu is quite certain.,] 

12. “Ministers [of substantive rank] of Great Tibet 
who ascended [tlie altar], their oflScial rank, name, and 
family. 

C. ‘'‘ Great Fan all officials, mount altar, those who, names 
and ranks. 

13. “ Minister of Interior (nang-Mon) mCHTMS-ZANG 
H1YAL-6ZER E’OD-NE 5rTSAN. 

C. ^[Nang-hm Ghim-shang chieh-je k'zik-zning-iscin, 

14. “Minister of External [Affairs] by Command (pyl- 
Won 6kada ^/togs-pa) CHOG-RO(I) ALON«6TSAN-&Z’ER 
LliA-GONG. 

0. P'i-lun K'a-lo4uh-po Chtih^4ii Ltm-tsrm-je CJCieJi 
kzmg. 

15. “Ministers of External [Affairs, substantive]^ 
^uCHIMS-Z^ANG 67ff^AN-6ZER 6*TAG CHANGv^ 

C. Lzm-p'i'po Chim-shang . . . je clming {jio-pii 
^ Ghuk in Cantonese still (as with chim in No. 13). 

- The title of this office differs from the previous one in the absence of 
“by Command’^ (i.e. by special appointment), and also in having 61on- 
p’yPpa or minister + external instead of p’yi«Mon or external -f- minister. 

Or Oha~ha* 
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16. The lord of cursing (mngan) called the ? lama ^ of 
civil cereinoiiies ^ BAL-6L0N KU-6ZANG MYES-rMA. 

(3. “ Nganmiang . . . su . . . km ... 

17. '‘The proclamation-issuing great minister ALON- 
/TAG 6Z’ER-HA(B)-(?)EN. 

G. '' Eih (or clii)-s}iih-chung (a Chinese title) knower or 

governor of (? Tien) chou, 

18. “The Accountant- (or Commissary) General, the 
minister of flour ^ 5LON sTAG-ZIG rGYA NO-LA.^ 

G. Po . . . {f)Vunci . . . km . . . ¥uh, 

19. “Minister of external [affairs, i.e. p’i-61on] the 
director^ Z’ANG . . &ZANG [rJE-WO] . . (?)CHE,^ 

C. P’i ...(?) ta, 

20. “ Great ( ?) deputy of the king,^ his honourable mouth- 
piece' for the treaty, s Z’ANG-&LON rGYAL . N-LAM 
5TSAN.’'’ 

G. ^\Shang4iin cJiieh . . 

The signature occupying the leading place of honour 
in the list, namely the last of all (par. 20), is clearty 
and indisputably the name of the chief Tibetan minister 
of the T^-Tsung treaty negotiations, as recorded in the 

^ This word is doubtful, as the second element is blurred ; if correct, 
it is the first instance of the occurrence of the word “ lama 

Literally “of the rites of the land”. Cf. with title in paragraph 
Ho. 4.:: . , 

rtsain-pa = barley meal, the staple food of the Tibetans. 

Or rGyan 0-la. 

® The text seems to read here {or o| ), literally “ mouth -f wise 

mind or counsel (or if = saying or interpreting”; but as a compound 
meaning “ steerer or governor 

^ The last word is possibly Z>tsan. 

^ This manifestly reads rgyal-tsab ch’en-po ; the modern spelling of 
the second syllable as read would be ts^ab (o6^), 

® In this sentence z’al-clie appears for the modern “z’al-^che” = the 
honourable tongue or a judge or magistrate. 
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Tang annals of that time, namely '[8hang(4un) ^eJiieh- 
tsan ”. Here in the Tibetan portion of the bilingnal 
inscription he bears a title which seems to read '“'the 
king’s deputy and honourable mouthpiece for the treaty 
The Chinese version of the inscription, as read for me 
by Professor Parker, gives " Shcmg-hm ehieh . . . ”, and 
the proper form of the name, thus phonetically rendered 
by the Chinese, is given in the Tibetan of the inscription 
as " Z’ang-61on . rgyal . . . 6tsan ”, which is pronounced 
nowadays as Shang4on-jye . . . tsaoi”, which is practically 
identical with the Chinese phonetic transcription. The 
Tibetan chief envoy of the Mu-Tsung treaty, on the other 
hand, was named Shang-chi-li-t’ossu.^ 

This of itself is conclusive evidence that the signatures 
belong to the Te-Tsung treaty and not to the Mu~Tsung. 
This position is confirmed by the undoubted occurrence 
of the names of others of the officials who are recorded 
ill the T’ang annals to have witnessed the treaty of 
783 A.i). 

Shmig Oh ieh-tsan’' was the chief Tibetan minister 
in charge of the peace negotiations of 783. '‘At this 
time,” says the T’ang annals,^ " the T’uf an chief minister 
Shang Hsi-chieh, who was tyrannical and fond of slaughter, 
liavingbeen overtlirown and beaten in Chien-nan[Cheng-tu], 
was anxious to wipe out his disgrace and unwilling to 
make peace. The second minister, Shang Chieh-tsan, an 
able and politic man, reported to the tscmjj'u [king] to 
ask him to fix the boundary and to conclude a treaty 
so as to give rest to the inhabitants on the borders. 
The tsanpu consented and appointed Chieh-tsan chief 
minister in place of Hi-chieh [ = Hsi-chieh] to negotiate 
the treaty of peace and friendship.” It was he who 
headed the Tibetan officials at the sworn peace compact 
at Ch’ingshui in the first month of 783 a.d.^ ''Shang 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 516. 

2 Ibid,, p. 488. 
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Ghieh4san, witli the generals and ministers of liis nation, 
Lun4tsh GhiaAsang, Lim-tsan-je [par. 14 of our inscrip- 
tion], Xun-Zi, To-ssii, Kti-cm-cM, and LimiAih-sw, also 
seven persons ascended the altar to perform the sworn 
ceremony, at Ch’ingshni.” ^ 

In examining the bilingual list of names for others of 
the above witnesses it will be seen that the Chinese 
have rendered the Tibetan words merely bj^ their sounds, 
i.e. phoneticallj"; and have omitted the silent consonants 
which were present in the Tibetan spelling even of those 
very early days. Thus the Tibetan word for ^'minister'’, 
namely 61on, in which the initial letter is silent, is 
written by the Cliinese hm : so too the Tibetan rgyA 
(presentlj^ pronounced jye), is systematically rendered 
ehieli in the Chinese, ?itsan as tsan, and so on. More- 
over, the letters g, d, and b are wanting in the Chinese 
alpluibet, and so are transcribed in the harder form of 
k, t, and p. 

It is also to be remembered that the above-named seven 
officials were the Tibetan officers wffio took chief part in 
the treaty ceremony at Ch’ingshui, not at Lhasa: so it 
is not to be expected that all of them en bloc proceeded 
thereafter to Lhasa, about a thousand miles distant, to 
attest the treaty in tliat place, which is the one we are 
now concerned witli.. Indeed, the Thing annals record 
that the Chinese mission to Lhasa to conclude' that 
ceremony differed in composition from that wdiicli went 
to Chhngshui. We tlierefore must not expect to find 
the names of all these Chhngshui witnesses present in 
the list of subscribers to the Lhasa edict, especially as 
several of the names therein are more or less illeo'ible 
in both their Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

Comparing these lists in our searcli for the remaining 
names, it seems to us possible that the second name of the 
manuscript record, Ltm-hsi Gliia-tsang, may be the second 
^ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 488, 
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last one of our inscription (par. 19), of which the first 
two syllables and the last three might be so proiioiinced 
by the Chinese. The third of the list, Ltm-tsan-je, is 
a certainty. It is undoubtedly the same as in the fourteen tl i 
paragraph of the inscription. There the name as given in 
the Chinese version is absolutely identical in every detail, 
and it is there shown to be the Chinese phonetic rendering 
of the Tibetan 6Lon-5tsan-6z’er (pronounced nowadays Zo??.- 
tsan-slie [or zhe]). The fourth and seventh of the Clihngshui 
list may be one or other of those names containing tlie 
element li in paragraphs 7 and 9. The fifth, T'o-ssw, may 
possibly be that of the eleventli paragraph, where ’dns of 
the Tibetan is rendered Nii-si in tlie Chinese. K^tan-chr 
may possibly be the name in paragraph 4, viiere only 
is visible. 

Amongst the additional names in the inscription those 
of paragraphs 13 and 15 are noteworthy. Both of these 
officers were probabty of the rojml race in bearing the titlo 
of mChims-z’ang. mChim.s is a district near Sam^^as, 
the summer residence of the king of this edict, Kh*i Sroh- 
Zde-6tsan, and it gave a ■ ' princess to the latter to wife. 
One or other of the two officers so named ma^^ be the 
general of the Potala edict (inscription J5), who shared 
with Lu-koh the command of the victorious Tibetan arm}" 
which occupied the Chinese capital in 763 a.d. He was 
therein called '' Z’ang mChims of the royal race Shu-teng 
and the one here in paragraph 13 bears the title of rgyal 
or '' royal Z'ang literally means '' maternal uncle ”, also 
the name of a district in Western Tibet. It is possibly 
used here in the former sense, that he vras ‘‘ of the Queen 
Consort’s family ”. With the addition of the word for 
'' minister ”, namely 61on, it then meaUvS, as I have alread}" 
noted, ^ a sort of privy councillor. The new T'cmg-shu 
(eleventh century a.d.) ^ defines Shang-lun ” as being th(3 

^ Cf. previous article JRAS. , 1910, p. 1274. 

Bushell, loc. cit., p. 440. 
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title of ‘Hhose who liave the control of state affairs and 
that it includes aZJ the chief ministers, 

Possibly No. 14 was the L'lin-chimnu-tsang who was 
a Tibetan envoy at the Oh’ingshui treaty,^ and No. 18, 
5Lon . . . rGya No-la^' is the Lim-hsi No-lo who was 
Tibetan envoy to China in 781,^ and who afterwards 
emigrated with his retainers to China in 796^; probably 
he was of Chinese stock, as suggested by the rGya ^ in his 
title, which literally means “ China 

The farnily titles and lineage, we are told in paragraphs 
1, 2, and 12, are specified in the inscriptions. Of this 
character, in addition to the two above cited, I find 
the following territoifial names : Ghog-ro (par. 14) is 
a place in Eastern Tibet in the district of Tsang-dkar. 
’Bal (par. 16) is an epithet of the Dong tribe of Eastern 
TibeV* rMa (in par. 16) is a district in North-East 
Tibet, near Koko Nor, and apparently named after or 
giving its name to the upper course of the great Yellow 
River of China, Hoang Ho, which is called in Tibetan 
rMa Chu. 

For philology too, upon the vexed question of the origin 
and significance of the silent consonants, which form such 
a conspicuous feature of Tibetan orthography, this bilingual 
series of personal and place names offers exceptionally 
favourable criteria for ascertaining the phonetic changes 
and orthoepic decay. The Tibetan proper names have 
been rendered phonetically into Chinese, thereby fixing 
the ancient pronunciation as it existed about twelve 
centuries ago. The function of the silent consonants is 
obviously determinative, and to express differences of tone 
in homonyms. For the present, however, I must postpone 
the results of such an analysis. 

^ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 490. 

- Ibid., p. 485. ^ Ibid., p. 500. 

It may possibly be rGyan, see text. 

See Article II, JRAS., 1910, p. 1253. 
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The following is my reading of the Tibetan version of 
the text : — 

Text of the Attestation 

Tibetan version 

In tliis reading of the Tibetan text, as decipbered by me, I have 
numbered the paragraphs on the margin for convenience of reference. 
The length of the lines is transcribed as in the text. 

ciS,-qcr5i'«^c|c-5ssi'ai [[ 

3_ • 3j* • • • 

• • • 

4. ■ V(^) • • ^'!I 

5 . 

6. • • • • 

• • • q3C|| 

. . . 

8. -^11 (av) M • • “ • 

11 


^ For modern The word recurs in par. 12. 
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^•siTcn 

|c-55^ 1! 

13. 'N5H 

=if^n 

Sp n 

1 5. II l^i'f-^^'SlI 

3C-'II 

][ 

(^)^!I 

18. '^11 

19. II • ^■) ‘ 

' Or (§'. 2 Possibly qoj-. 

Compare with same letter in par. 1, 1. 2, sixbh letter from end. 

^ Or 

^ This may read ^ (=«), in wlpch ease the name may be “.Bias”, 
which was the second name or surname of the chief minister of K’ri 
Sroii-Me-6tsan’s father (see Article 11, p, 1254, etc.) ; but it seems more 
likely to belong to the following word, which would then read ’/in/, an 
epithet of the Dong tribe of Eastern Tibet (see my Article IT, JR AS., 
p. 1253). 

The ^ here may be a contraction for 

The last word here may be 
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20. 11 {f 

^ This possibly might be ^51*, which has the same meaning as 
“treaty ” or “ agreement 

^ This letter is blurred and resembles 5^’, which here has no meaning ; 

W'ould mean ‘ ‘ possessor of land 

This important series of inscriptions, comprising the 
earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known, and all, 
with the exception of one of the later ones, here published 
and translated for the first time, will, I hope, form the 
nucleus of a Oor2ms Inscrijptiomijm Tibeticarum. 
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GHIIESE EIBDLES OX ANCIENT INDIAN TOPONYMY 

II. NAN-NI-HWA-LO 

By colonel G. E. GERINI, M.R.A.S. 

I^HAO JU-KWA, ill his famous ethnographical work 
published during the first half of the thirteenth 
century (between 1205 and 1258 a.d.), mentions, among the 
one hundred and more countries of Western India (Hsi- 
= the Sind of Edrisi and later Arab ivriters), that of 
Nan-ni-Jnm-lo, of which he gives an interesting account. 
This has been made readily accessible to non-Sinologists 
through a translation by Professor Hirth which appeared 
in an earlier number of this Journal.^ 

Though from the description given of this country its 
location may be vaguely inferred to be somewhere in the 
West of India, possibly towards the Western Frontier, its 
exact site has not yet, that I am aware, been determined, 
nor its puzzling name N an-ni-hwa-lo explained. The 
hybrid rendering '' Southern Ni-hwado put forward by 
the learned translator, far from furnishing a clue to 
identification, is, on the contrary, as will presently be 
seen, misleading. 

No supplementary information appears to be available 
in Chinese literature about this mysterious country, except 
in later works which merely reproduce, more or less 
closely, Chao Ju-kwas account.^ Fortunately, however, 
this drawback does not affect identification, for in fact 
I have long since readily recognized in JSfan-ni-hwado the 

^ JRAS. for 1896, pp. 495-6 ; see also p. 494 for a passing reference. 

2 See op. cit., p. 495, n. 2. The San-ts^ai Thi-hweA was published in 
A.B. 1607, and the T‘u-shu-chi-ch^eng, which reproduces the same version, 
also belongs to the seventeenth century. 

JBAS. 1911. 
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well-known mediaeval kingdom of NaJurw^a, AnliihwaTa, 
or Ankilviula in Giijarak which flourished between e. 746 
and 1298 A.D, The toponomastic correspondence is so 
evident as to discountenance objection ; and it is indeed 
a wonder the eomcidence has not struck other inquirers 
before tins. 

As it seems unnecessary to repeat here the translation 
of Chao Jii-kwa’s account .of the country, to which the 
reader may easily refer, I shall limit myself merely to 
a few remarks on some of its leading passages, in view 
of the sidelights that may thereby be thrown on tie/ 
history of that u^ellnigh forgotten State. 

It is gratifying and withal not a little interesting to hii\’e 
Chao Jii-kwa’s account of it and its capital at a periurl 
when the latter, altliough taken by Bliojadeva of Dhara, 
Paramara of Malava {e, 1020-30), sacked l^y the liosts of 
Mahmud of GInmni (c. 1026) and again b}^ those of Kut])u-(b 
Din (1195), still retained most of the magni licence for 
which it Avas just]}’ celebrated. Chao Ju-kwa- did certain!}'- 
not live long enoiigli to hear of its fall, still less of its Avails 
being levelled to tlie ground, which latter event liappeiuAl 
at the Aaxndalic 1 lands of the Muhammadans uiukn* Khiljl 
"Alaii-d-Din in, or soon after, 1298. It is probable that 
his information aaoxs gathered early in the tliirteenth 
centuiy, and may chronologically go back to an evee 
earlier period. At any rate it is, I believe, the earliest 
we lurve on that country after the somewhat meagiA^ 
account from Edrisi, of which more anon. 

Chao Ju-lvAva states that the capital has a threefold 
wall ”, a particular Avhich lias probably not been lianded 
down in the records so far available from both. Western and 
local sources. At the same time he speaks of Ilu-oh'a-hy 
(Gujarat) as a distinct State Avith a distinct capital, whicls 
could hardly be the case at this late period, as we shall 
see further on. In common Avith Edrisi he seemingly is 
ill error as regards the worship obtaining among the 
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people of Anliilvada, for he says that they [as well as in 
Mu~ch/a~la (Gujarat ?)] were Buddhists, whereas the ruling 
class at any rate, from 941 down to 1143 and even later 
(1242), were Saivas in religion, being especially attached 
to the temple of Somnath. 

He is, however, correct in mentioning pittcJmch (Gost-u$) 
and fine white flowered and spotted cotton cloth (jKttolas) 
as the principal productions of the countiy, ^vhiell is even 
nowadays the case. Stt-lo, one of the articles of food 
iiiiich' indulged in by tlie people, is probably neither 
kumiss nor ghee, as surmised by the translator, lait 
some variety of millet or pulse (masur = lentil ?), if 
actually not cliora = Dolichos catiang ? \ 

The 'road, Chao Jii-kwa goes on to say, leads to the 
Western Eegions (Hsi-yil), whence raids are made into 
the country by light horsemen. These were undoubtedlx" 
Muhammadans from the desert of Rajputana, to whom our 
author alludes in a neighbouring passage as frequenters of 
the countiy, terming them "'foreigners of Ta-shih '' (Tajik, 
.Tdjika, i.e. Ax^iaj.^ 

Discouraging is the closing statement as to the 
unmanly behaviour of the inhabitants in the face of 
such raids. " All the resistance they ofier,” he says, 
“is to lock tlieir gates. In a few days provisions run 
short and [the intruders] withdraw of their own accord.” 
Alas ! for such passive tactics. No wonder tliat Anhilvada 
was tottering to its fall I 

That Chao Ju-kwa’s information on Nan-ni-hwaAo 
xvas considerably- liazy is exemplifi.ed by the fact, already 
pointed, out above, that at the same time he mentions 
Hti-clka~la (Gujarat ?), to which he devotes a separate 

^ Su-lo is presumably a rendering of some native term. I am unable 
to suggest, besides the above, any nearer approach than: (1) shalu ~ 
Holcus sacrjiarat'us ; (2) shahih = {a) Nymphcea Lotus (white) ; [h) root of 
the kawiil ; (3) shialii, not explained but given as the name of a crop in 
the Imperial Gazetteer oj India, vii, Bl. 
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chapter of his work, ^ while in another section he refers 
to the same Hu-ch‘a4a the States subject to 

iV'a'n-p^i (Malabar ?).2 Now, it is well known that in 
onr authors time, and, broadly speaking, from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century, the whole of Gujarat was part 
and parcel of the Solanki kingdom of Anhilvada, of which 
this city was the capital. 

Notwithstanding this Chao Ju-kwa tells us^ that ''the 
country of Hu-ch'a-la rules over more than a hundred 
chon [cities] ; its [main] city has a fourfold wall and 
that Hu>-ch‘a-la connects with Ma-lo-htva. As the Ma-lo- 
hwa here referred to is presumably Malava or Malwa (and 
seemingly not Marw%), the Mdhvah of Edrisi and later 
Arabic writers,'^ Chao Ju-kwa’s Htv-ch'a-la appears to 
mean more particularly Southern Gujarat, with its later 
capital Ashdval or Ashdul (the modern Ahmadabad); and 
it would, indeed, not be surprising that Hio-ch'Ct-la was, in 
his mind, intended to render the term Ashdval rather than 
the name Onjardt, as it has hitherto been assumed.^ 

These observations made, it will be interesting to 
compare Chao eTu-kwas account of JSfan-niAnva-lo or 
Anhilvada with the earlier one left us of the same 
country by Edrisi (c. 1154), as there are points in 
which the two agree pretty well, while in other respects 
they complete one another. For the place-names occurring 
in Edrisf s account which have remained so far unexplained 
(and these are the majority), I have suggested identifications 
of my own, which, it is hoped, will now make Edrisi’s 
narrative of more practical value. To these I shall limit 
my remarks ; other particulars may be looked up in 
Edrisi’s treatise. 

^ See JRAS., July, 1896, pp. 478, 487-8. 

^ Op. cit., p. 485. 

® Op. cit., p. 487. 

^ Op. cit., p. 488. 

•'" For Edrisi see Jaubert’s transL, t, i, pp. 175, 182, Paris, 1836. 
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111 short/ then, Edrisi says that the city of JSfahrwara 
(as he calls it) is ruled by a great prince taking the title 
oi Balhara, who is a Buddhist. It lies on the western 
bank of the Ganges (read Sarasvati), in a desert plain, 
and at — 

(a) Eight days’ march from Baruh or Barits (Bharoch). 

(b) Seven days’ march from Madyar on the Ganges 
(Mathura on the Jamna?), which lies at five days from 
Mdlwah city (= Dhar, -p. 181). 

(e) Five days by cart-road from Kandahar (Ghandhar, 
in the Bharoch district, p. 182). 

Between Baruh (Bharoch) and Nahrwdra there are two 
towns about equal in size and distant from one another 
little more than one day’s march, viz. : 

1. Handul ov Jandul (= Halol; less probably Kalol, 
7 miles further to the north). 

2. Bitlka. (= Dholka). This lies on the bank of a river 
(the Sabarrnavati) ■which falls into the sea, where it forms 
a gulf, to the west (read south) of which is BarvJi or Bards 
(Bharoch). 

Both these towns lie at the foot of a mountain range 
stretching northwards of them and called the JJndaran 
(Uttara ?) Mountains (the Aravali range), which are of 
a yellowish hue. 

In the neiorhbourhood of Handul is the town of Asdul 
( = Ashaval, tlie modern AhmadabM). 

The people of Nahrwdra. eat rice, peas, beans (probably 
kidney beans, lentils,7n<x.^( = 

Mungo), fish, and meat. 

This almost tallies wmrd for word wfith Chao Ju-kwm’s 
statement that the people eat much su-lo (lentils ?), 
rice, beans, and vegetables ; they will rarely eat fish 
or meat 

The two writers again agree in describing the people as 
Buddhists ; while Edrisi’s statement that '' the town of 
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Nahrwara is frequented by a large number of Miisalman 
inerehants who xusort there on business ” elucidates Chao 
Ju-kwa’s mention of foreigners from Ta-sJvih coining to 
the country. 

Strange to say, nowhere in Edrisi does the term Gujarat 
occur, whereas it appears oYer a century krter on in 
Ibn Sa^id (1274) and Abii-l-Feda (1321), not to mention 
Marco Polo, who, though having sailed past the west coast 
of India in 1298, does not speak of Anhilvada, but only 
of Semenat (Somnah), Gozurat, and Cambaet (Cambay). 
In former writers, as well as in local records, Gujarat, or 
at any rate its central and southern parts, is designated 
Ldr, Lata ; while the Gtirjjara kingdom proper (Hwen 
Tsang’s Kil-che-lo, well as A1 Biruni’s doubtful Guzardf, 
for which see below) lay farther north in wdiat is now 
called Rajputana. This further intensifies the doubt 
I have already expressed above, as to Chao Ju-kwa’s 
Hu-cka-la being a rendering of the term Gujarat. 

Abu-l-Feda calls this country Jazardt^ and locates 
NalilaiocLrali (or Nalirawdlali) in it.^ He then proceeds 
to say that according to Ibn Safid (1274) Naliraiodlali is 
the capital of Jazardt, which is quite true at this stage 
when Gujarat had already become a Muhammadan 
province governed from Anhilvada. He adds, moreover, 
that, according to a certain traveller, JSfahraivdlah is a port 
situated at three days’ march from the sea ; but, he liastens 
to observe, it is Cambay which is, properly speaking, its 
seaport. This is correct, as even since the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Cambay appears as one of the chief 
ports of the Anhilvada kingdom. 

According to the same unnamed traveller, adds Abii-1- 
Feda, Nahrawdlah lies to the west of Malabar and is 
lax‘ger than Cambay : the dwellings in the town are 
separated from one another by orchards and watercourses. 

^ See Reinavid k GuyaiU^s G^ographie d"" Ahoulfdda^ t. ii, pt. ii, 
pp. 115, 117, Paris, 1883. 
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Tlie other reference Abu-l-Feda has to Anhilvada 
is in connexion witli a town called Jdlur, Mdiich, he says 
(p. 115), is situated on a hill between NctkCtr and Nalcra- 
ivdlaJi, JCdtir, he adds, is the only town of Jazardt 
(Gujarat) Mdiicli lias not yet submitted to the King of 
Deliii. He locates jSfdkTtr at four days' march from Delhi 
(p. 115), which latter he places at about one month’s marcli 
from FaJda/ivCirali (p. 120). 

I have identitied JCdur with Jalor fort, standing on 
a hill, one of the most famous strongholds in Eajputtoa, 
wliich was captured by ‘Alau-d-Din in about 1310 ; and 
Ndjkwr with Nagaur, north-east of Jalor. 

Dimaffhki {c. 1300) almost ignores Naliiuvara, but 
mentions Gujarat with the following cities,^ of which 
my identifications are appended : — 

1. ft OSS, very considerable, with a port and a large 
trade ( = Kacch). 

2. Kir, near hy on the seaboard ( = Kharaghoda ?). 

3. Bazdiia, on tlie coast, with a port ( = Bajana on the 
Rann of Kaech).'^ 

4. Raida, near the sea ( = Rawal up the Mian! River ?). 

5. Manjariirsa ( = Mangrol).^ 

^ See Mehren’s M'anml de la Cotimo(jraphk dit Moym-Age, Copenluigue, 
1874, p. ‘230. 

- Al-Birimi (1031) refers to a Baza na, the capital of Qiizardt . . . 
called Xdrdyan. by our people ” (see Professor Saehau’s AlherwnVs India', 
vol. i, p. 202, London, 1910), which Cunningham {Ancient Geography of 
India, London, 1871, p. 338) has identitied with Naiwana (or Nara- 
yanpur), the capital of Bairat. This Bazdna in Raj pii tana can evidently 
have nothing to do with Edrisi’s seaport of Bazdna on the coast — the 
more so as Al-Birfini adds (loc. cit. ) that “after it \_Bazd.nd] had falleu 
into decay the inhabitants migrated to another place called Jadhra'^K 
This is, I believe, the same as Abu-l-Feda’s Jdlura { = Jrdor, see above). 
It is interesting in this connexion to notice that Hwen Tsang placCvS the 
capital of Kii-che-Io (Gurjjara) at Pi-lo-mi-lo (most probably Bhinmal) 
near bj^ 

This the translator rashly identifies with Mangalore, whicli is 
positively absurd, also in view of the fact that Mangalore is refei'red to 
further on (p. 234) as Manjariir. It is therefore here a question of. 
Mangrol, or Mangarol Bandar the “ Surati Mangalor'^ of Barbosa (1516). 
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After the coast of Gujarat/ Dimashki proceeds to say, 
comes the coast of Lar with the kingdom of Siimenat 
(Somnath). He then passes on to describe Cambay and 
jSartls (Bharoch). 

For him Ndhaivar ( = Nahrwara, Anhilvada) and 
Alalwak are parts of the Karwra kingdom stretching 
between the eastern boundary of the country of Sind 
and Coromandel. By Gujarat, on the other hand, he 
evidently means only wliat we now call Kathiavar. 

The first — and probably the last — appearances of 
Anhilvada in Western mediaeval cartography are in the 
Medicis (or Catalan) map of Florence {c. 1380-1400) under 
the form Neriudla, and in the Catalan map of Paris (1375) 
as Nertmla, In the last-named document, around the 
Gulf of Cambay are marked — 

1. An unnamed city. 

2. Baroehi ( = Bharoch). 

3. Canhetum ( = Kambayat, Cambay), at the head of 
the Gulf. 

4i. Neruala, in the interior, to the north or north-east 
of the preceding. 

5. Hocihelch (or Haeibelch), near both to Neruala and 
Bharoch ( — Ashaval). 

Professor Fischer, in his elucidation of the Catalan map 
of Florence, has supposed Nemalla to be identical witli 
the modern Nadiad (which he spells Neriad, north-east of 
Cambay and north-west of Baroda).^ 

In so far as local records are concerned, it seems worth 
while noticing that Anhilvada is still mentioned (though 
prefixed with its new name as NadiriDada 

in Babars Kandahar inscription of 1522-7 (see JRAS., 
October, 1898, p. 801). 

^ Sammlung 31 UtelalteHischer JF dt~ und Seeharteu Italienkchtu (I rf^prnngs, 
Venedig, 1886, p. 133. See also Hallberg’s L' Extreme Orient dans la 
liiL etla mrL deV Occident^ Goteborg, 1906, p. 370, s.v. JSferiialla. 
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Evidently, it was now high time that sSomethiiig more 
rational should be suggested in the place o£ so many 
fanciful interpretations of mediaeval geography, extending 
over the documentation of two centuries, and ranging 
from the Nan-ni-hiDa-lo of the Chinese to the Nerwala of 
European cartographers. Hence I venture to hope that 
the foregoing necessarily brief notes will have cleared the 
roughest part of the ground for the benefit of future 
inquirers. 
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THE ‘‘Hl-KIOWH LAMaUAOES ” OF EASTERM 
TURKESTAH. II 

By a. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE 

QINCE writing the article in the October number o£ tlie 
^ Journal for 1910 (pp. 1288 tf.), I have been further 
examining some of the manuscript treasures which Dr. Stein 
succeeded in recovering from the immured Temple Library 
near Tun-huang. In that article I gave extracts from two 
“bilinguar' texts which I discovered among those treasures, 
and which promised to furnish us with the key to the 
southern of the two unknown languages of Eastern 
Turkestand In the present article I propose to report 
another discovery, which seems to throw light on some 
phonetic peculiarities of that language. 

Among the Stein MSS. there are a number of rolls, 
varying in length from about 2 to 28 feet, and in breadtli 
from about 10 to 12 inches. They are inscribed on one side 
Avith Chinese and on the other with Eastern Turkestani 
characters.'^ The latter are not tliat species of upright 
Gupta cliaracters of tlie essentially Indian type in which 
tlie two Ihlingual ’’ texts are written, and of which 
a specimen is shown in the Plate accompanying my 
article in the Journal for 1910. Tliey rather constitute 
a development from the Indian Gupta cliaracters, whicli 
has never been found in India, but wliich appears to 
have originated among the Eastern Turkestanis them- 
selves. Moreover, in our present state of knowledge, this 

^ It is the “ Spracbe II ” of Professor Leumann ; see his articles in 
JGOS., Ixi, p. ()o] ; Ixii, p. 83. His Sprache I” is the Tokhari of the 
German savants mentioned below. 

- They present, however, in no case anything bilingual ; so I am 
informed by Dr. Stein, who has had the Chinese writing examined by 
M. Chavannes. 
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essentially Eastern Turkestani species of Gupta characters, 
which in my early report on them, in 1897, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. Ixvi), I have 
named '' cursive ”, appears to have been restricted to that 
relatively southern area of Eastern Turkestan in wdiich ti:ie 
language of the two '‘bilingual” texts was current. In 
the relatively northern area of the other “unknown'’ 
language of Eastern Turkestan, to which the Berlin 
savants propose to give the name of Tokhari, the Indian 
Gupta developed what, in my still earlier report on the 
Weber MSS., in 1893 (ibid., vol. Ixii, p. 4), I named the 
“slanting” species of it; and this species appears to have 
been limited to that area. We have, therefore, in Eastern 
Turkestan three species of Gupta characters: (1) the 
upright Gupta of the Indian type, (2) the “slanting” 
Gupta, and (3) the “cursive” Gupta, both these latter 
species being of Eastern Turkestani origin, and apparently 
restricted to the relatively northern and southern parts of 
Eastern Turkestan respectively. In the sequel, I vshall, 
for the sake of brevity, provisionally distinguish the 
two still undefined languages of these two areas as the 
“ northern unknown ” and the “ southern unknown ”. 

Furtlier, according to our present knowledge, the 
“slanting” species originated at a very early period 
(circa fourth century a. o.) ; for it appears in manuscripts 
which, so far as we know, are practically contemporary 
with the earliest written in the upright Gupta species.^ 
On the other hand, the “ cursive ” species appears to 
have originated at a much later period, about the sixth 
or seventh century a.d.,^ if we may judge from the 

^ e.g., in the Weber MSS., and in Dr. Stein’s palm-leaf MS, from 
Miran, of the third or fourth century a. d. 

2 According to the testimony of Chinese pilgrims of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the script of Khotan and its district was that of the 
Brahmans. This, however, may, and probably does, refer to the upright 
Gupta script, which was current in those parts of Eastern Turkestan 
alongside of the “cursive” Gupta. See Dr. Stein’s Ancmit Khotan, vol. i, 
p. 90, where the authorities are quoted. 
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age of the Chinese documents, together with which the 
documents in “cursive” Gupta have been found, and 
which belong to the eighth century (see Dr. Stem's 
Ancient Khotan, vol. i, p. 271). There is a curiously 
suggestive similarity of ductus between the Kharoshthi 
and “cursive” Gupta types of writing found in Eastern 
Turkestan. Both favour an elongated form of letters, as 
compared with the squat form of the upright or Indian 
Gupta. This similarity suggests that the “ cursive ” 
Gupta may have developed under the influence of the 
Kharoshthi script, which was current in the same 
area at a much earlier period, and that the “cursive” 
Gupta came in when the Kharoshthi went out of 
fashion. 

Our acquaintance with the “ cursive” Gupta script dates 
from the year 1895, when the Godfrey MSS. fell into 
my hands. The first specimens of it were published by 
me from those manuscripts in 1897, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. Ixvi, pp. 225 ff., pis. iv- 
vii). Additional specimens from them were published 
in 1901 in my “Report on the British Collection of 
Central Asian Antiquities ”, pt. ii (published as an Extra 
Number of JASB., Ixx, pp. 30 ff., pis. vi, vii), and by 
Dr, Stein in his Ancient Khotan, vol. ii, pi. cx (D. iii, 12). 
In my description of the documents in which the script 
occurred, I said that “ the characters of the writing are 
evidently Brahmi of a very cursive type” (JASB,, vol. ixvi, 
p. 229), and in my Report (p. 32) I spoke of the script as 
“ a species of cursive Brahmi The main reason for thus 
designating the script was that it represented a very 
degraded type of the upright Gupta script, and that 
its use seemed to be confined to documents, public or 
private, semi-religious or secular, to the exclusion of 
all literature proper, whether religious or secular. The 
latter distinction still holds good. Even now, with all 
the mass of manuscripts, literary and documentary. 
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which Di*. Stein has brought back from his last tour 

exploration, the ‘‘ cursive ’’ Gupta script has not been 
found employed, in any- literary- ' work, nor in any 
The single exception I know of are the two folios, 
7 and 8, which have been inserted into the poth/l of the 
ApuHmitdyioJi S^iUra, to replace two lost folios which liad 
been written in the, ordinary, litei^ary upright Gupta of 
the rest of the work (see ..this Journal for 1910, p. 884). 
Still, though provisional! 3^ I, retain it, because of its 
conN^eiiionce, the term “cursive” is' hardly appropriate, 
because the letters . of the script, however quickly or 
badly written, are not “ running ”, that is, not con- 
nected with, one another;^ In , this respect they do not 
differ from the letters of the upright or slanting 
species of Giiptm, - Moreover, .as -maj^ be seen from 
tlie illustrative plates accoinpanjung. this article, thej" 
may^ be written with any variety of . nealness or 
coarseness. 

The initial difficult}^ in reading the letters of the 
“cursive” Gupta script was that some of them liad grown 
so similar to one another and others liad uauulered so far 
away from tlieir original Gupta form tliat tlieir ide.utit\’' 
became almost unrecognizable. As explained in iiij Heport 
of 1901 (loe. eit., p. 32), it took some years before the 
identity, e.g. of th.e signs for ona and bha, was recognized. 
In these circumstances it was a most welcome discover}' 
to find on the back of some of the rolls, which. Dr. Stein 
submitted to me for examination, more or less complete 
tables of the Eastern Turkestan! cursive alphabet and its 
s^Jhibaries, which were evidently modelled on the similar 
tables current in India. For an account of the latter 
I may refer to Biililers Origin of the IndUm Brah/ma 
Alphabet (2nd ed., 1898, pp. 27 fiV), and of their Eastern 
Turkestani counterparts, to Watters’ remarks in his Yuan 
Chirancjs Travels in India, vol. i, pp. 154 ff, and to 
Dr, liosthorn’s letter in the Vienna Oriental Jonmal, 
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vol. X, pp. 280 ft*., also to Dr, Takakosii’s Translation of 
Itsing, pp. 170~1. From the report of the Chinese writers 
about these tables, which they call siddham- 

sections, it appears that they commenced with the word 
siddham, followed by the alphabet, or series of radical 
signs (Sanskrit matrka), that is, the twelve (so-called) 
vowels, a a i I ■ii e ai o an am ah, and the thirty -four 
consonants, h Jch g gh h, c ch j jh h, t th d dh n, t tli d dh 
Qi, p ph b hh m, y r I v, s s s, Hiiilin, a native of 

Kashgar, who wrote his account at some time between 
788 and 810 a.d., adds tlie four vowels r f I I, which he 
calls supplementary. From this it may perhaps be inferred 
that tlie rolls, none of the alphabets of which includes 
these four supplementary vowels, must be referred to 
a date earlier than Huilin. The alphabet wa,s followed 
by a set of syllabaries, the first of wliicli gave the 
combinations of the consonants, singlj", with the vowels, 
while the others gave the same vowel-combinations with, 
tlie consonants in various ligatures. All Chinese accounts 
agree with regard to the first syllabary, which comprised 
thirty-four series of combinations, beginning wnth tlie series 
ka kd, ki ki, ku ktv, ks kai, ko koM, kam, kah, and ending 
With the series W'a ksd, ksi ks%, %\jt. Regarding the other 
syllabaries the accounts do not agree. Hiiien Tsiang 
(seventh century) gives their number as twmive ; but the 
number usually given (e.g., by Itsing, seventh century, 
Huilin, ninth, century) is eighteen. The precise reason 
for this difference does not clearly apipear from the 
accounts ; but according to Blihler the tabulated ligatures 
included tliose made with y, r, I, v, and tlie five nasals ; 
and that much the rolls tend to confirm. The whole 
siddkojm-cliomg, then, would appear to have been a long 
statement, consisting of a number of “ sections '' {chang), 
wdiich began with the alphabet and continued wdth 
a varying number of syllabaries, the whole statement 
being headed by the word siddham, which served as its 
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name. The term siddham-chaw), accordingly, Avould 
mean “the sections of the siddham ”4 

Now the rolls discovered by Dr. Stein in the. main 
confirm those Chinese accounts. The mo.st important, for 
our immediate pui'po>se, is the Roll Ch. cv'iii, 007, which is 
10 ft. 9 in. long by 10-| inches wide. On its back it is 
inscribed with a very long statement, which practically 
covers its entire length. It is divided into three sections, 
the first of which gives the alphabet, while the two others 
contain syllabarieis. See Plate I, which shows the alphabet 
in 11. 1-6, and the commencements of the two syllabaries 
in 11. 8-10, 42, and 11. 43, 44. Of the two syllabaries, the 
first gives the vowel combinations of the single consonants 
(1. 9), hi lea hi hi ha hti, and so forth, down to (1. 42) 
h^a km hi hi, etc., while the second gives the syllabary of 
the conjuucts made with ■i/,that is (1. 43), hya hya hyi hyl, 
and so forth down to lyci lyCi lyi lyl, etc. It is not 
complete ; the series of vowel combinations of the last six 
ligatures, vy, %, sy, ay, liy, hay, are wanting. ^ Why they 
should have been omitted is not apparent, for there is 
just sufficient blank space left at the bottom of the roll 
to have taken them. But whatever the reason may have 
been, the omitted six series are found at the extreme top 
of the back of another roll, Oh. xc, 002. See Plate II, 11. 1-6 
(the original size of the portion shown is 19 by iOg inches). 
The line of the first series (vyci vya, vyi vy i, etc.) stands so 
close upon the upper margin of the roll that its edge cuts 
through some of the vowel marks, thus proving tliat at 
one time the roll must have been somewhat larger than 
it is at present, its present length being only 6 ft. 5 in. 
(with a width of 10| inches). As, however, the papens 
of the two rolls are of entirely different make— Roll 002 

^ There has been some dispute as to the precise meaoiii^^C of the Chinese 
word chang, whether it means “ table” (Legge) or section ’ (Jiiliea) or 
“ chapter ” (Watters) or ‘‘composition” (Takakusu). The evidence of 
the rolls supports the meaning “section”. But the translation “table , 
if not literal, is at least more suggestive of what the thing really was. 
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is soft, while Eoll 007 is hard — -they cannot have con- 
stituted two portions of a single roll torn asunder. At 
the same time, the handwriting in the syllabaries on the 
two rolls is so strikingly alike as to make it impossible 
to doubt the identity of their writers. Roll 002 is so 
short that it may be suggested that originally it was some 
10 feet longer, and that the portion now missing carried the 
alphabet and the complement of the syllabary. The upper 
portion being torn awajr and lost, the missing portion of 
the statement was rewritten on Roll 007. This would 
explain the abrupt ending of the second syllabary on the 
latter roll. Following immediately on the completion of 
the syllabary of the conjuncts with y, on the back of 
Roll 002, there comes the syllabary of the conjuncts with r. 
It begins (1. 7) with the series kra kra kri kr% etc., and ends 
(1. 39) with the series ksra ksra ksri ksr%, etc., each series 
occupying a separate line. There are, however, onl^’ 
thirty-three lines instead of thirty-four, because the series 
with the vowel notations of the conjunct bhr is omitted — 
whether intentionally or not will be considered in the 
sequel (p. 464). At the end of this third syllabary there is 
appended the following remark 

vimjllaki byaiii cli ni tsa nrvi (?) ha yam hi dau la ni pa 

ja dra a ysa ja ga tea sni pi ka sadham 

This remark concludes the statement of the alphabet and 
syllabaries, which commences on the back of Roll 007 and 
continues on the back of Roll 002 ; for what follows the 
remark on the back of the latter roll is written in an 
entirely different hand, and refers to a different statement, 
which will be explained further on (p. 457). 

The precise meaning of the remark is at present not 
intelligible, but one point is fairly certain, namely, that 
the term vimjilaki must denote the preceding statement ”, 
and is probably equivalent to the Chinese term chang or 
siddham-chang, “ sections of the siddham.” 
with that term, variously s‘ 
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on other rolls, but ahvaji-s in imuiecliate reference to 
statements of the alphabet and syllabaries. Thus (below, 
p. 457) it occurs twice on the back of Roll Ch. 0042, by 
waj' of introducing a siclclham statement. It is found 
also in a like connexion on three minute fragments of the 
Roll Ch. 0046 in the phrase 

(1) eysa vaijalaka suhatiika, 

(2) . . . vaijalaka suhariika, 

(3) eysa suhaiiika vaijalaka. 

We have, then, here on the back of the Rolls 007 and 
002 an example of the sicldham-chang as described by 
the Chinese witnesses, comprising the initial siddham, 
the alpliabet, and a varying number of syllabaries, in the 
present case only three. But our example amplifies their 
testirnoirj^ in two particulars. In the first place, the word 
.siddham stands at the head, not only of the whole state- 
ment, but introduces also each of the '' sections '' {olumg)^ 
In fact, our example interpolates a sentence between the 
alphabet and the series of three syllabaries. The latter 
are introduced thus (PI. I, 1. 7) : — 

sidham nta nta mahajsa pyu, 
i.e. listen to this siddham from me ’k 

In the second place, the alphabet includes not only the 
radical signs of the letters, but also those of the numerals. 
It runs as follows (PL I, 11. 1-G) : — 

1.1, sidham a a e i a u e ai o au aiii a 
1. 2, k kh g gh ii • e ch j jh n • t th nd 
1. 3, dh n • nt th d dh n • p ph b bh m 
1. 4, y r 1 V s s s h ks 00 O 
1. 5, ta 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 20 30 
1.6,40 50 70 60 

There are some peculiarities in this scheme of radical 
signs, to which I shall return later on. With regard to 
my transcript of the radical signs of the consonants, it 
should be observed that, as written in the original (viz., 
without the virama attachment), they represent, con- 
sidered from the Sanskrit point of view, not radicals 
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It runs as follows 


1. 1, sidham a : u k kh g gh n • c ch j jli fi • t th 
1 . 2, iid dh 11 : nfc th d dh n : p ph b bh m : y 
1. 3, r 1 V s s s h ks Ta 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. 4, 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 1000 10000 100000 

It will he observed that in this table the serievS of 
numeral radicals is more extended ; and that it places the 
radicals for 60 and 70 in their proper order. In the table 
of Koll 007 they are misplaced, probably by a mere scri 
error. The syllable td which introduces the series of the 
numeral radicals in both tables may possibly be 


(k kh, etG.), but syllables (afcsaTO, ka kha, ete.). But the 
Chinese accounts explain that in the alphabet the signs 
express “ half -sounds ”, while in the syllabaries they 
express ''full-sounds” (YOJ., x, 281). Thus the "full- 
sound” of a syllable (ctkmra), e.g. of ka, consists of the 
two " half -sounds ”, the consonantal element k, and the 
vocalic element a. 

The second peculiarity, regarding the composition of the 
alphabetical table, is fully confirmed by another roll. 
This is Roll Cli. xc, 003. It is very long, measuring 
22 feet, with a width of 10 inches ; but with the exception 
of the small space (about four inches) at the top of the 
roll, occupied by the alphabetical table, the remainder is 
blank. The table is shown in Fig. 1, reduced to about one- 
third of the original. 

Fig. I. 

*2-4 y xs ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Eastern Turkestaiii term (or the initial syllable of it) 
for “ntimeral ”. On the other hand, our present table 
apparently omits the vocalic radicals altogether; for the 
two solitary radicals a and -it probably represent merely 

the mystic syllable om (i.e. awtii). ^ 

Attention may be called to the calligraphic execution of 
the “ cursive ” Gupta writing in the alphabet and syllabaries 
of the rolls 002. 003, and 007. They were evidently 
written by a practised hand. The appearance of the 
writing is very different in the rolls to which we now 
proceed. In them it is exceedingly coarse, and points to 
an illiterate person or to one who was quite unfamiliar 

with the “ cursive ” Gupta script. 

This coarse handwriting may be seen on the back oi 
Itoll Gh. 0042. The roll measures 6 ft. 5 in. in length bj 
10 inches in width ; but only about 16 inches (from the 
top) are inscribed ; the remainder is blank ; see Plate III. 
The inscribed portion commences with seven lines of most 
disorderly writing. Then follow five lines (11. 8-12) of 
more orderly writing, beginning with 

1 1 , Sidham nta nta majsa va pyusta he bye khu spa namaxi 

1, 2, disabhala (ca)i cakravantri Sakyamuni gyistibaysi, etc. ^ 

i.e. “ Siddham. Thus it has been heard by me.^ Salutation to Dasa- 
bala, -Chakravartiu, Sakyamuni, the Blessed ”, etc. 

After this comes (11- 13, 14) an attempt at the table of 
radical signs, which reads as follows ; 

1 . 1 , abaya chirii vaijalaka Sadham a (u)^ u k kh g gh 
,12’ ’ h c eh j jh fl t (til) Hh 

^^ {1. 3’, nd 11 nt th d dh n p 4 b 

Then follow other five lines of text (11. 15-19), com- 
mencing with — 

1. 1, Sidhama uma sava budarave suha 

i.e. “ Siddham Oiii to all Buddhas svaha ”, 
and ending with garonda (i.e.Garurla) huje kabmiiamvarana 
huja suha. 

^ The roll is in a very soiled condition, and has not como out in the 
photograph as clearly as one could wish. 

“ Bracketed letters are badly written and oancellecl. 
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The term vaijalaha (1. IS), the probable meaning of 
which has been referred to previously (p. 453), occurs also 
among the disorderly lines, in the statement in the upper 
which runs as follows 
1. 1, daiii. vaja(ia)Uaka 
1. 2, sidhama auk kb g 
1. gb. n c cli j jh 11 


right-hand corner 
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The same, or a very similar, coarse handwriting appears 
on the back of Roll 002, immediately below the remark, 
above referred to (p. 453), with which the three sjdlabaries 
conclude. It consists of an exceedingly ill-executed and 
incomplete sidclJiaon-chaoig (PL II, 11. 42-6), which runs as 
follows : — 

1. 1, sidliama a a u k (kli) ^ kh g gh n c eh j jli 

2, fi t til lid dli 11 nt tli d dh n p ph b bli 
m y r 1 s s s li ks 1| sadhania 

4, ka ka (ka) ^ ki ki ku ku ke kai ko kaii karii ka klia kha 

5, kbi kill (kha) khu kliii klie khai kho khau (klia) ^ 

6, kbaiii kba ga ga gi gi gu gu go gau gaiii ga gha gba 

7, gbi gbi gbu pii gbe (gba) ^ gbai gbo gbaii gbarii 

8, gba na na iie ni iiii nu iie iiai iio nau iiam (iia) iia ca cii 

9, ci ci cu cu ce cai co‘^ can carii ca cba cha ehi cbi chu 
1. 10, chu cbo cbau cbe cliai chain cha ja ja ji ji jii ju je 

1. 11, jai jo jail jam ja jba (jba) jha jbi jbi jhu jbii 
1. 12, jhe jhai jbo jhau jhaiii pa sa(I dha) ^ dbama a 
That tills statement was written by an illiterate person 
is shown not only by its coarse execution, but also by 
its numerous errors ; rje gal is omitted in I. 6, cho chau 
and cite cl mi are misplaced in 1. 10, Ma, na, and jha are 
superfluously repeated in 11. 5, 8, and 11; khu khu, nu 
nil; cu cu, chu chu, ju ju stand for khu khu, mi oju, etc., 
in II. 5, 8-10: and pa are wrongly written for ghu 

iindjha in 11. 7 and 12 ; the virdma is omitted in sidhama 
in 11. 1 a-nd 12. Occasionally i is liardly distinguishable 
from c, as in khi, 1. 5 ; it is better in chi, L ^,jhi, 1. 11.*^ 

^ See n. 2 on p. 4o6. 

- CO bad originally been written cu ; afterwards u was crossed through, 
and 0 substituted. 

" After the siddham-chang there comes a short text, in twelve lines, at 
})resent not intelligible, Avliich, however, is written again in fairly good 
cursiA'e Gupta characters. 
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There is still another roll, Ch. 0046, which deserves 
notice on account of the striking peculiarities in its 
scheme of the alphabet and syllabary. It is a mere 
fragment of a roll, measuring 16 by 10 niches. The 
inscription on its back has the unusual arrangement 
that it commences with the simple syllabary, and then 
proceeds, in the concluding three lines, to the alphabet. 
The latter (PI. IV, 11. 17-19) runs as follows 

1. 1, Sidham a a e i a u e va ai au va au a a k kh g g-h n c ch 

1. 2, j j-h n nt th d dh n p ph h bh m y r 1 va s .s s h 

1.3, „ 

Here the following points are noticeable: (1) The 
entire omission of the group of cerebral radicals; (2) the 
dissociation of the aspiration in g-h for gh, and in j-h 
for jh ; (3) the identity, or practical identity, of h witli 
j, and of d with s. Turning to the syllabary (11. 1-1 fa), 
the most striking point is that the radical elements of 
the several syllabic series are arranged in a very unusual 
and apparently fanciful way,^ and that some of them 
apparently are wanting. This may best be seen from the 
subjoined table, in which the radicals are placed in their 
normal order, while the raised numbers indicate then- 
actual order on Roll 0046. The missing radicals are 
within brackets. 

1 k ‘ kh^ (gh) (u) | c ^ ch j " (jh) fi [ (t th d dh na) | 
nt^Hh-ad^^dh^n'^" | p'2 ph^** b« bh® (m) | y''r'“l'5vr| 

(s) I b" 1 1 ys’ II 

It will be noticed that (1) the cerebrals are entirely 
omitted, (2) the aspirates gh and jh are omitted ; but 
they are so only in appearance, for owing to the 
dissociation of their aspiration in the table ol radicals 
there was no need of showing gh and j/t in the syllabary, 
seeing that their dissociated elements, g, j, and A, were 
already exhibited ; moreover, as we shall see (p. 4()4), the 

’ On a still smaller fragment of the same roll, measuring only 
(i by 4 inches, the commencement of a syllabary in precisely the same 
peculiar order is repeated, viz., Ica^ m, ya^ kha^ ca, la. 
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existence of gli and j/i seems doubtfnl in the ''southern 
unknown ” language, which appears to have an aversion 
to aspirates. (3) For a similar reason, n, m, and s are 
omitted, for their forms are practically not distinguishable 
from those of j, h, and d respectively, (4) bh has the 
same peculiar form as in the table of radicals ; and (5) e, 
a, and cm are substituted for i, % and o respectively in 
the alphabet ; but in the syllabary u and e are omitted 
altogether. Thus, e.g. in 1. 2, we have ya ya ye yl yu 
yai ycm yaii yam ya instead of ya yd yi yl ya yd 
ye yai yo yoAi yam ya. Substantially therefore in all 
tlie five points the syllabary agrees with, and confirms, 
the evidence of the alphabet. The onlj^ striking point 
of difierence is that the s^dlabary adds a series of vowel 
notations for tlie conjunct ys (IL 4 and 5), apparently 
treating tliat conjunct as a radical exactly as the con- 
junct fo. 

What precisely the significance of the substitution of c, 
(t, UAL, and a, for i, a, o, and cth may be, remains to be 
discovered. The full tale of radicals is shown only in 
Rolls 007 and 0046. The others apparently omit the 
\'owels entirely, for their mention of a a may have 
i-eference to tlie mystic syllable om. The substitution 
of a for ah is probably a mere formality ; for the Sanskrit 
c'isargcc, in all probability, did not exist in the languages 
of Eastern Turkestan, as little as it does in the vernacular 
languages of India ; tlius we have, e.g., nama sarva^ for 
'iLamaih in 1. 10 of the Dharani on Roll 0041 (p. 462). 

The omission of the ^(.-syllables from the syllabary of 
Roll 0046, and the substitution of e and au for i and o 
{‘especti vely , would seem to indicate that the southern 
unkno wn language of Eastern Turkestan did not distinguish 
])articularly between the sounds of u and U, e and i, o and 
au : and this explanation would seem to be confirmed by 
the fact that in their j)roper places the ^-syllables are 
omitted in the svllabary, so that in it the single e 
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represents both i and. c. Somewhat similar phenomena 
may be observed in the vernaculars of India. Numerous 
illustrations, on all these points, are furnished by the 
Dharani on Roll 0041. The curious interpolation of va 
(or V ?) in the vocalic series of radicals on Roll 0046 
is also a point, the explanation of which remains to be 
discovered. 

The most striking point in all the alphabetic and 
syllabic tables is that they uniformly write nd and nt in 
the place of the simple cerebral d and dental t respectively. 
It seems to me pi^obable that the intention is not .so 
much to indicate a nasal conjunct consonant, as a .simple 
consonant nasalized, or in some other way moditied , but 
I must leave it to experts in phonetics to determine 
what the precise significance of the graphic notation 
may be.^ .A.11 with which I am now concerned is to 
show that those tables really represent a truth, namely, 
that the people who spoke the language which is now 
under discussion always spoke nd and nf, where others 
(e.g. Sanskrit speakers) pronounced d and t. Among 
Dr. Stein’s rolls there is one, Ch. 0041, measuring 
10 ft. 10 in. by 101- inches, the back, of which is 
covered, from top to bottom, with a long Buddhist 
Dharani, or rather with a pair of Dharanis, or mystical 
litanies for protection from evils, which extend to 151 
lines. The first ends in the middle of the tenth line, and 
bears no name. It is, however, the well-known f/.SNWo- 
vijaya-diMrani, the Sanskrit text of which has been 
published by Max Muller in the Anecdotti Ox.omaii.Hia, 
vol. i, pt. iii, pp. 9, 22, 35. 86 ; and a copy of which exi.st.s 
also in the Hodgson Collection of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 79, pt. iv. The second comprises the 

1 In this connection it may be worth noting that, as .!.)r. Wackleli 
points out in his Buddhism in Tibet, p. 353, in Japanese Skt. raidjirya 
becomes binzttra. The southern unknown language has vaiiularya (see 
pi. V, 1. 23 of the Dharani on Boll Ch. 0041). 
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remainder of the Dharani, from the middle of L 10 to the 
end of 1. 151. Its name oecnrs repeatedly in the body of 
Dhfc^ni, e.g. on 11. 105 and 126, where it reads iitatha- 
gaiitaiisnisa-saintantapantra-namaparajanta - mahaprantya- 
gara, i.e. Skt. tatJiagat-omlm-sitMa^atfyxi^^^ Aparijitci 
mahapratyangiQU. A. Sanskrit copy of this Dharairf 
exists in the same Hodgson Collection, No. 7*7, as well 
as in tlie gigantic roll of Dr. Stein’s collection, wliicli 
will be noticed in the sequel (p. 471). The Eastern 
Tiirkestani text, liowever, appears to be mutilated in 
two places, and in some others it differs not incon- 
siderably from tlie Sanskrit text of the Hodgson MS, 
Botli the Dharanis were originally written in Sanskrit 
(of a Icind), but on Roll Ch. 0041 they appear in the 
form in wliicli tlieir Sanskrit was '' transmogriiied ” in 
the moutli of the natives of Eastern Turkestan. It is 
this transmogrification which constitutes their interest, for 
they are written, one might say, phonetically, and thus 
illustrate the phonetics of tlie language. Plate V shows 
the initial twenty-three lines, which give the whole of the 
and the commencement of the A2Kirdjita-‘ 
maJiaprcdyangira Dharcmi, I give the Eastern Turkestani 
text from the roll, and below it, in italics, the Sanskrit 
text from the AMecdofa Oxordensia and the Hodgson MS., 
No. 77. 

[I. 1] Sadbahama Namau ralina-ntriyaya iiamau bagavante ntraile- 
{Wamo ratna-traydya)^ namus {hhagavatep traUo- 
kj^aiifca prantavisaistaya l)adlia[L 2]ya bagavante iitadyatha anma 
hya hucldhdya hJmgavate tadyatlul 07h 

visaudiya. vTsaudiya sama sama samantavabasa [1. 3] (spha)- spharaiia 
rii^odhaya rUodhaya mma m7)ia sainanfdvahhdsa .rpharana 

gaiita gabana svabava vLsiidhe abasaicantii ma suganta vara vante ■' 
tfafi-ya liana .'anhhd ra- rmaMhf', ahJi iyilicafn wctih siajata- rara-racana, 

^ Anec. Oxou. om. bracketed words- 

- See n. 2 on p. 450. 

■' Apparently wrong for vara-vacaue. 
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a[l. 4]mrantabasaikai : ^ maha madra pada ahara^ ahara ayil sadarane * ’ 

mnrtdhlmekaih mahd-miidrd-padaih dJmra ciliayu miuh-sandlidrard 
sadMp. 5]ya sadfya gagana vxsudhe usni® vijaya visudlie salia(sra)'^sra 
Hodlmya sodliaya gagana-vimddhe usiusa-vijaya-inmddlie salmsi^a- 
rasmi sacada[L 6]nfce sarva ntathaganta hradayadhesthanadhesthanta 
rahni sariicodite sarvadathdgata lirdayddliistluimldliiA 
iiiadre vajra kaya sagantaiiavisu[l. 7]dh6 sarvavarana visiidhe prantanai'- 
niudre vajra-lcdya-sajiighatana-visuddhe sarvdvarana-irimddhe pratinir- 
varntaya ayCi visudhi • ^ samayadhisthaute inaha[l. 8]mane ntadyatba 
vartaya CLyur-vimddhe samayddliisthite malid-mwni tadyathd 
bmita kaiiti parasudhi vaisphiitinta biidha siidlii lie he jiya vaijiya 
hhutadcoH-pfM'is’uddhe visplmtita biiddhi’suddhe he he jayct vijaya 
va[l. 9]jeya smara smara sarva ntathaganta budhadhesthaii sudhi 

vijaya smara smara sarva- {tathdgcda)^ huddhddhisfJiite hiddhe 

vajre vajre va parasudhi sarva ntatha [h 10] ganta liradayadhisthaun- 
vajre vajre — parisuddhe sarva-tathdgata hrdayddhisthdii- 

adhesthaunta mudre svaha || Sadhama namau ralina-triyaya nama 
(IdMsthite mudre svaha \\ {Sidham namo ratna-traydya namah 
sa[L ll]rva-badha-bandhasatvebya| namau baiidhaya namau dharmaya 
sariKi-budha-hodhisattvehhyah\)^ namo huddhdya namo dhammd.ya 
namau sagaya namau sapntana [1.12] saniya sabaudha kautina namau 
namo saitighdy a namo saptdnmh samyalc-sa^khuddha-lcotlncirh namo 

lake arliantana namau srantapannana namau sakrantagau[h L3]mina 
lohe arhaiitdndrii namah sTautdpanndndnh namah salcrddgdmindfn 
namau anagaumina namau lake samya gantana samya prantapanaiia 
namo andgamindm na^no lohe samyag-gatdndrii samyaJc-prafApajmdndvi 
namau de[L 14]va raslna sapana gra(ha)^ha samarthana namau saidha 
namo deva-rmidm [kipdndiU)^ graha-samarthdndfii namo siddha- 

^ The double dot and single dot appear to be marks of inter- 
punctuation ; they do not signify the visarga and anus vara respectively. 

^ Note the peculiar serpentine mark under h in 11. 4, 15, 17. It seems 
to correspond to the semicircular mark which is found in the upright 
'Gupta' .script,' ■ , 
b'*: Wrong for u^msa.b 
^ See n. 2 on p. 456,''. 

See n. 1 on p. 461. 

The bracketed passage is not found in tlie Hodgson MS., No. 77. 
Instead, it has the usual conventional opening : evank mayd srufutii 
kasmir samaye bhagavdn devesta-trayastriiisem viharail sma. | sadharmdyd.tii 
dtva-sabhdydih onahatd bhihpt-sarkglmia mahafd }>od.hisaiira-s(t>kgh<'.n<t 
idahrena devdmmi Indrena sardlianh H 
^ na is inserted below the line ; and the insertion is marked by a, (.toss 
above the line. 

^ The Hodgson MS., No, 77, has sdpdyndhdndtk namo sdydnngrahfd . 
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vidyadhara rasina iiamaii bmlniia[l. 15]na namau Aidrayi namaii 
namo brahmamhliyah namo Indrdya nam,o 
liagavaiite Rau{dra)'‘^dt%a Umapanta-sih^aya namau bagavaute [1. 16] 
bhagavate Rudrmja Umwpati-aaMtdya mtmo blmgmate 
Narayaiiapa ca maliainfidra namaskrantaya namau bagavante 

Wcimyandya ca mahdmiidra’namaslcrtdya namo bhagavafc 
inaliakalaya ntra[l. 17]pum veksaupana karaya adhimuKbinta samasana- 
niaJulMldya tripura-{irtJcs^^ adhimiiUiha *'^-sniasdiia- 

vilsaiie mantra gana nama(skra)‘^skranta[l. ISjya namau bliagavante 

vdsine rndf r-gcmadnamashHclyci) namo bhagavate 

nfcathaganta kulaya namau padma kulaya namau vajra kulaya [1.19] 
tathdgata-JciiIasya namo padma-lciilasya namo vajra-hnlasya 
namau mana kiilaya namau gaja kulaya namau kumara kulaya namau 
namo manidculasya namo rdja-hiilasya namo Immdra-huhuya namo 
naga kfilaya [1. 20] namau bagavante draindi surasena praharana rajaju 
ndga-kidasya namo hhagamie drdJia-Mmsena-praJiarnna-rdJd ya 

ntathagautayaraliente samya [L 21]sabaudhaya namau bagavante 
fathdyatdyurhaie mmyak-mihbiiddhdya namo hliagavafe. 

Amintabra'a ntathagantaya rahente samya sabMhri[l. 22]ya namau 
{Amifdhhdya fathdgatdya arhate mmyaJc-saiiibiiddhdya namo 
bagcivante Aksubyaya ntathagantayarahente samya saba(dha)-dhaya 
hhaga raft A ksobhydya fathdgatdy arhate samyalc’-sarnlmddhd ya 

namau V)a[l. 23]gavante baisaja guru vaindarya praba raja^ai ntatha- 
namo bhaga cate bhaimjya-gnr n - tnidfirya-prabha-rdjdya fafh d - 

gantayaraliente samya sabaudha[l. 24]ya5 etc. 
gatdydrhaie mmyahsai/ibuddhdya, etc. )A 


It will be seen from the preceding extract that every 
Sanskrit t becomes nt in Eastern Tnrkestani. Either 
singly or in ligature, t occurs upwards of 400 times in 
the Dharani, and with two exceptions it is in every case 


^ Hodgson AIS., No. 77, om. tbe bracketed words. 

- See 11 . 2 on p. 456. 

See 11 . 2, p. 462. 

W rong for jSfdrdyandya. 

Hodgson S. reads vidrdpana for viksepana. 

The full reading of the Hodgson MS., No. 77, is : adliimuktika 
kdmnlra-nmhdvmamna''. The Eastern Tnrkestani adhimuhanta = Skt. 
adhimuJcta, with ‘'hanta for leaf a = Ida. 

The Hodgson MS., No. 77, reads vandita-sahitiiya for namashrtdya. 
The Hodgson MS., No. 77, omits the bracketed final three clauses. 
Dr. Stein's gigantic roll omits the first and second clauses, but it has the 
third clause referring to hhaimjya-gimL 
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spelled nt. The two exceptional eases are the conjuncts 
tv and st In these the simple t appears to be preserved 

regularly ; thus we have — 

Fig. II. 

1. 11 (Plate V), baudhasatvebya = hodhisatvehhyah. 

1. 101 (Pig. II, 1), namas= tatbaganta® = namas^tafhdgaki°. 

1. 114 (Fig. II, 2), vasta4ula° =: vasti-siila. 

The cerebral cl does not occur so often, but whenever it 
does occur it appears as iicl. Thus we have— - 

1. 28 (Plate V), vaindarya = vaidurya. 

1. 52 (Pig. II, 8), garuncla-graha = ganida-graha. 

1. 102, vaintaiidi-iidakam = vetcidd-ddhani. 

Another example, garonda = gcmmcla, occurs in the passage 
quoted above (p. 456) from Roll 0042. 

Another striking point, which however is not so 
prominently indicated in the alphabetic and syllabic 
tables, is the loss of aspiration in h for hli ; e.g. in Plate V, 

1. l, bagavante = bhagavafe. 

1. 3, svabava = avabhdva. 

1. 8, bunta-kauti = bhuta~hoU, etc. 

This loss of aspiration is practically absolute in the 
Dharani, for in a total of about 150 cases there are only 
two exceptions ; these are— 

1. 18 (Plate V), bhagavante = 

1, 118, bhayaiipadravebya = hhayopadravehhjah. 

In this connexion it may perhaps bo not witliout 
significance that in the syllabary on Roll 002 (as noticed 
on p. 453) the line referring to the vowel notations of 
the conjunct hkr is entirely omitted, thougli, of course, tln^ 
omission may be due to an error. 

In the case of gh and jh, probably disaspiration was 
equally regular; still, those two aspiiutes are of infrequent 
occurrence, and hence examples are rare ; but we have, e.g., 

1. 6 (Plate V), sagantana = saraghaktna. 

1. 11 (Plate V), sagaya = sanighdya. 

1. 130, vaigna-vanaya ~ lighna-vinaya. 
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The case of dh is peculiar. It is often disaspirated, as in 

I. 2 (Plate V), visaacliya = vUodhayay 

i. 4 (Plate V), sadarane = safndhdrani ; 

but equally often aspiration is retained, as in 

II. 6 , 9 , 10 (Plate V), adhesthana = adliisthdna, 

1 . 11 (Plate V), dliarmaya = dharmdya, 

I. 14 (Plate Y), vaidyadhara = wdydd/tam, 

specially when clh stands for Skt. ddh, as in 

II. 3, 5, 7 (Plate Y), visudhe = visiiddhe, 

1 . 9 (Plate Y), budha ... sudlie = buddhi . . . mddhi. 

L 10 (Plate Y), sadliania = 

On the other hand, occasionally dh is : introduced in the 
place of cZ, e.g., 

' PiG.uiI. . . ■ ■ 


I. 60 (Fig. Ill, 1), mdliaka-baya ” 

1. 61 (Pig, III, 3), raja-dliandi-baya = 

1. 134 (Fig. Ill, 5), gaga-nadlH-valaka ^ garhgd-nadl-vCdulcd. 

Altogether the treatment of aspiiution in the case of d and 
appears to be very capricious ; thus we have, e.g., 

1. 73 (Fig. HI, 6), vaidyadaraibya = wdydd/iare?>%a//.. 

1. 86 (Fig. ni, 4), kiUa^laiidiye = 

1. 104 (Pig. Ill, 2), adaka “ udahd, 

Oi the dissocicition of aspiration we have an example in 
I 1, sadhaluima for si(:ZcZ/i.am, where one would rather 
expect sadahain, to represent the usual spelling sadham. 

The Dharani illustrates also some other curiosities of 
spelling in the soutliern unknown language of Eastern 
Turkestan previously noticed, such as the substitution 
of d, and cm for % ii, and o respectively. Thus, 
i occurs eight times in the 23 lines shown in PL V, viz., 
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I. 5, nsni and rasmi ; 1. 7, visudhi and samayadhi ; L 8, 
parasudlii and budha-sudhi ; 1. 10, hradayadlii ; L 17, 
adliimCihanta. In some cases the writing is not sufficiently 
distinct ; e.g., L 8, kauti or kauti ; 1. 20, draindi or draindi, 
etc. Generally long I takes its place, as in 1. 5, vijaya- 
visudlie ( = vijcvya-nisucldhe), etc. ; but occasionally e, as in 

II. 6, 9, 10, adliesthanadhesthanta ( = 

or a% as in 1. 1, visaistaya {:=^visistmja) ; 1. 3, abasaicaiitii 
{ == ahlnsimccdth) ; 1. 8, vaisphutinta ( = vispkiif/ita) ; 1. 14, 
saidha-vaidyadhara ( = ; 1. 15, Aidrayi 

{ ^Indrcvyay Not uncommonly it is represented hy 
a, as in 11. 1, 7, pranta ( = ; 1. 15, Umapanta 

( = Umdpwti), etc. ; exceptionally also by a or an, as in 
1. 6, adliesthanta, and 1. 10, adhestliaunta {^adhidhita). 
Again, o never occurs at all ; we have, e.g., regularly 
namau and auma ( = oiamo and om); 1. 8, kauti ( = koti), 
etc. ; and in 1. 1 even ntrailekyanta apparently represents 
a barbarous Sanskrit trailokita (for trailok/ya). Again, 
(I takes the place of n in 11. 11 , 21 , 22 , badhaya 
{^hnddhaya), and occasionally of o, as in 11. 4, 5, 
sadiya ( = sodhaya), and, as above noted, even of i. But 
occasionallj^ u is represented also by u or an, as in 11. 8, 9, 
budha ( = 11. 18, 19, kulaj^a { = hilaya) ; or 11. 11, 

21, baudhaya ( = buddhdya), 1. 15, Raudraj^a {Rtbdrdya), 

A noticeable curiosity is the spelling gn for Skt. jn, 
as shown below. 

Fi<^. IT. 

\i <^ \ 

1 . 83 , xm6.jh’mgmyei~vidyu-rap^^ 

This may be compared with the pronunciation of Skt. ;/ 7/ 
in the vernaculars of India, e.g. gy in Hindi and gny in 
Gujarati. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to the peculiar form ol" 
/u7^ in all the rolls, and of hh in Roll 0046. The more 
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original form of Mi inaj" still be seen in the sj^^llables klm 
and Mill, Both forms of kh occur in the Dharani, but hit, 
as already observed, never occurs but twice, and in those 
cases it is the ordinary form of hh (Fig, 1, 1. 2, as in PL Y, 
1 18, bhagavcmte). 

When I published, in tlie October number of tlie Journal 
for 1910, the extracts from the two ‘'bilingual’' texts, 
I had not yet seen the rolls. The information of the latte i- 
on the phonetics of the southern unknown language of 
Eastern Turkestan is borne out to a considerable extent, 
though not altogether, by those two texts. Thus the 
pronunciation nt for t is illustrated by the pronouns 
nfAi; ntye, ntina, etc., the nouns oitird-jsa, pantavci, 
bimplTinchnia ; the verbs paraiinta, mitm2^astisa, etc. 
Per contra, the spelling of the conjuncts tv and st (without 
the nasal) is illustrated by the words baudhisatva , 
gyasta, onista, clasta, etc. On the other hand, in certain 
words, t is preserved, where one wmuld expect nt, as 
e.g. in napatata (for napantantad). The nasalization 
of d (as ncP) is entirely absent, e.g., in yudai, Itamda- 
dana, bedaml, etc. What the true explanation of this 
discrepancy may be has yet to be ascertained. Further 
research among the manuscript treasures, brought back by 
Dr. Stein from his recent tour of exploration, may furnish 
us wnth the answer. In the meanwhile I suspect that the 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that tlie rolls were 
inscribed by natives of Eastern Turkestan, who wrote 
exactly as they spoke, while the translations from the 
Sanskrit which we have in the " bilingual ” texts were 
Avritten by "pandits”, men from India, who wrote under 
the spell of Sanskrit phonetics rather than Eastern 
Turkestani, a suggestion which is supported by the fact 
that the Eastern Turkestani "bilingual” texts are written 
in the upright Indian Gupta characters, while the rolls are 
inscribed in the peculiar Eastern Turkestani " cursive ” 
script. There is also another possibility, viz. that of clerical 
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errors. For example, the w^ord (above referred to) which 
I have transcribed napatata (JRAS., 1910, p. 128(), 1. 5), 
is transcribed napcmatd from anothei* manuscript by 
Professor Leuinann ' (JGOS., Ixii, p. 107, 1. 82). Both 
transcriptions, as such, are undoubtedly correct, but 
obviously the original spellings caiinot botli be correct : 
there must be a scribal error in one of the two manuscripts. 
The graphic signs for oi and t, in the upright Gupta script 
as current in Eastern Turkestan, are, in some manuscripts, 
rather difficult to distinguish. They are so in the 
manuscript fragment (Dr. Stein’s A'licient Khotan, vol. ii, 
pL cx, D. hi, 1, obv. of foL 8, 1. 2) from which Professor 
Leumann transcribed. Plis transcription I believe to be 
correct; yet the n and t are so nearly alike that the real 
reading miglit be napanancL In the Vajraccheclihd manu- 
scripts, from which my transcription was made, the signs 
for n and t are easily distinguishable, for i is wTitten wuth 
a very elongated left limb, wdaile n has two short and 
equal limbs.^ There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the reading of the Vajraccheclikd manuscript, as it now 
stands, is correctly represented by napatata. Yet, after 
all, there might be a clerical error, and the true form of 
the word might be napcmana ; and if that w^ere so, there 
would be no violation of the rule that t becomes nt in 
Eastern Turkestani. 

Some confirmation of the view above expressed is 
afforded by the fact that the two folios 7 and 8 of the 
Ap>aTimitciyxth Sutra, which are written in "cursive” 
character (of a rather slovenly kind), absolutely agree? 
with the Dharani and alphabetic and syllabic tables of 
the rolls with respect to the spelling ^vL Tliere is also 
much aofreement with reference to the treatment of the 
vowels. The main difference from the Dharani is in 

^ Compare, e.g,, and sixth and third letters from the right, on 
I S of fol. 3 rev. on the accompanying plate ; or ti and ni, third and 
fourth letters from the left, on 1. 2 of fol. 32 obv. 
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respect of the aspirate M., which is regulai4y preserved, 
as ill the tables. All the other folios of the manuscript 
are written in well-formed Indian Gupta characters, and 
exhibit all the peculiarities oi th.eVajTacchediJca manuscript. 
The two folios 7 and 8 were evidently added subsequently 
by a native of Eastern Turkestan in order to supply 
a lacuna. They are shown in Plate VI, and read as 
follows, Sanskrit equivalents being added occasionally in 
bracketed italics : — 

[Fol. 7ci, 1. Ijsamamdagaiita (samudgaie) ' subhava varhsude maliaiuyaiii 
paraiiivare svaha : nti va pa nca spam ra (iica) ^ cai sna na yu [1. 2] iitii 
ja sna be ysa haiii mye a-ysmum-jsa ba mye bl ja snta ntu Aparaiii- 
inintaj^aiii suntra {Aparimiklyuh mltra) hvaiiida : namaii bhagavante 
aparam[l, 3]mintayu jiiamfiana suvanaiicinta ntejam {f^nvhmcitatejo) 
rajayaiii ntathaginfcayam {tathdgatdya) raheiite samyarii-sabaadhayarir 
ntadyetha [1. 4] anma aarva saskari pasumde {sariu-safnslcdra-parisiiddlie) 
darmante gagaiiine {gagwna) samamdagaiimta subhuva sude mahanlya 
parvare 

[Fol. 76, I. 1] svalia : nti va pa nca gaganayaiii gri iice sye jsa baiii ma 
gi na yu nta ja sna be ysani lia mye a-ysmu-jsa ha [1. 2] ha mye bi jil snta 
ntu apahiramintayaiii suntra hvada namau ^ bhagavante apai\aniintayii 
jhaiima suvanai[l. .3]«canta ntejayaiii ntathagantayaih rahenta samyaiii 
sabaudhayaiii ntadyetha auma sava skara pasude : [1. 4] dharmanta. 
gagana saihmarhdagantam subhava vasude mahanlya parvare svaha : 

[Fob Sa, 1. 1] kaiii ma ^a ha imr ve cam ntu apamramintayam suntra pi 
ri ntye ja staiii na jsi na samsamli pa skya sta u kha [1. 2] ysde : namau - 
lyhagavanta aparimintayam jfiamna suyaiiinaiscanta ntejaya rajayam 
utathagantayu [1. 3] rahente samya sambaudhayam ntadyetha auma 
saskara pasude darmante gagana sammamda gagana subhava [1. 4] vasiide 
mahfmiyaiii parvare svfiha 

[Fol. 86, 1. 1] kau ma .sa haiii ma ve nca ntu aparamantayahi suntra pi 
ye: ntu na da jsa ve u na bri yva [L 2] naiii ntrai su u na ha sda 
a ha k!=!a : 

■ ■ ' ■ * , ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

In order to complete the present preliminary account 
of the rolls, I may add a few interesting particulars of 
a different kind. 

I. Four of the rolls contain dated statements. Thus 
at the bottom of the back of Roll Ch. 0042 there are six 

^ Apparently cancelled. 

- The original text seems to read namdrh^ but the apparent drfi is 
merely a very crudely formed cursive au. 


JRAS. 1910. . SI .ii. Ji J 
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or seven very brief entries, one of wliicli gives the 
following date, three times repeated 

isi silya (so twice, but once asa salya) badyaja masfce ksaiisiiiijm hade 

(rabici) 

her ‘‘ in the first year, in the hadyaja month, on the sixth (or 
sixteenth?) day Signature in oval. 

Again, the back of Roll. Ch. 0048 is inscribed witli 
a Buddhist text in seventy-one lines, which begins with 
the following date : — 

ssa sal^^’a cuvija maste namai liada 

i.e. ‘‘in the sixth year, the cuvija month, the ninth day . 

Again, on the back of Roll. Cli. cvi, 001, there is some 
text, wliich begins with the following date 

madala (?) salya cvavaja niasti bistiniye hadai 

i.e. “ in the madala year, the cvavaja month, the twentieth day . 

Again, among Dr. Stein’s manuscripts there is a gigantic 
roll, about 70 feet long, entirely covered on one side with 
1,108 lines of writing. On it there occur the following 
four dates : — 

(1) On 11. 196-7, sahaica salya puliye masfci padauyse^ hadai ardrii 

naksantra 

i.e. “in the sahaica year, the fifth month, the first day, the 
ardra lunar asterism 

(2) 1. 846, si suntri piihye ^ massti 20 mye hadai 

i.e."“ this sutra, in the fifth month, the 20th day ”, 

(3) 1. 1058, sahaici salya naumye inasti pixhye hadai 

i.e. “ in the sahaici year, the ninth month, the fifth day 

(4) 1. 1102, sahaici salya dasamye maste 8 hadai purva-bhadriva 

naksatri 

i.e. “in the sahaici year, the tenth month, the 8th day, tlie 
purva-bhadrapada lunar asterism 

In the foregoing series of dates we have the mention of 
the following two months, (1) Hadyaja, (2) Cvavaja. or 
Cuvija. The names of other nine months are ([noted in 
my “ Report on the British Collection of Anticpiities from 
Central Asia”, pt. ii, p. 35 (Extra Number 1 to JASB., 
vol. Ixx, pt. i, 1901), and shown there in pis. ii, (i : vi ; 

^ See .Professor Leumann’s remarks in JGOS., vol. Ixii, p. (87, footnote 1. 
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and Adi, 1, 2 (see also JASB., vol. Ixvi, pL a). They are 
(1) Skartmlri or Skarihvari, (2) CAabhaja or CAuabhaja, 
(3) Mmiamja, (4) Khahsaja or Khahsa, (5) Hamdj^aja, 
(6) Nahaja or Naha, (7) Jeri, (8) Kaja, (9) Pafiija (or 
Mamja?)d The names of three months are mutilated, aIz., 
( 10 ) . . kliaja or . . caja, (11) . i . ija, (12) . varaja. As 
the names hadyaja and haiiidyaja, and the names CAaAaja 
(or cfiAija) and CAabhaja (cAuabhaja) are eAidently identical 
respectiAely, we thus haAe the names of twelAe months, 
nine complete and three mutilated. The months in the 
four dates of the gigantic roll are not named, but 
numbered, viz., ‘jmhya ot ftiliya, fifth; rntj-umi/a, ninth : 
and dasamya, tenth. Among the names Skarhvari is clearly 
identical with the old Persian Ksatravairya, and the 
modern Persian Shahrivar ; but none of the others has as 
yet been equated. The days (hada) in the dates are 
always indicated by numbers ; so also the years (salya, 
modern Persian sal). The term isi, or akc, in the date of 
Roll. Ch. 0042 I take to be connected with km, one (see 
JRAS. for 1910, p. 1297, note 10), and ssa to be six ; but 
saJiaiccl and onadala (the reading is not quite certain) 
I cannot explain for the present. Two naksatras, or lunar 
asterisms, are mentioned in the date of the gigantic roll, 
viz. drdra and 2 yThrvad)hddTa])dda. 

IL The gigantic roll, above referred to, is one of the 
proceeds from the Temple library of Tun-huang. It is 
made of tough buff-coloured paper, and measures, in its 
present condition, 70 ft. 10 in. by 114 inches, but about 
3 or 4 indies are torn off at the top. The interioi* side is 
entirely covered with 1,108 lines of writing. The exterior 
side is blank with the exception of a parti-coloured figure 
at tlie top. This figure consists of two geese, standing on 
two open lotuses, facing each other, and holding in their 
bills flowering tendrils. The whole of the writing is in 
fair upright Gupta script, excepting three interspersed 


^ My readings of the names in JASB. have to be amended as above. 
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|>aragiT%|>lis/wliieli are in '‘cursive” Gupta characters. 

The .contents are as follows : — 

11. 1-»197 are a long Dharani, in corrupt Sanskrit, named, 
in II. 193-4, tathagatausiiisa sidhaihtapatraiii naiiima-- 
parajita maliapratyagira, i.e. Skt. tcdhagcitosn^a-sitajta’- 
patra m niima apci/rij^iM mahaiyrcdyangirdu A manuscript 
of this Dharani is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 77 in its Catalogue. Another is described 
in R. Isliims Ckdcdogiie of Buddhist Literature, 

No. B, 46, p. 227. It is practically identical with tlie 
long Dharani, in “ cursive ” Gupta script, on the back 
of Roll Ch. 0041, but the opening passage, down to the 
middle of 1. 5 (usni vijaya visudhe), is torn away. It 
<*nds with the first of tlie four dates above quoted. Its 
name is spelled variously sitatapatra, or white umbrella, 
ill ]. 178, or* sitaiiitapatra in 11. 91, 158, 169, or setailita- 
patra in 1. 190, or sataiiitapatra in 1. 136, or sidhailitajiatra 
■('apparently Ski. siddh-dtojpatrd) in 11. 58, 72, 193, or 
sudhaititapaiitri (Skt. mddhuitctpcdra) in 1. 841. 

11. 198-220 are a stoiy of the communication of the 
1,000 names of Buddha, in the southern unknown language, 
and in upright Gupta script. 

11. 221-728 contain the enumeration of the 1,000 names, 
in corrupt Sanskrit and upright Gupta script. At the end, 
however, in 1. 728, there are the numeral figures for 1,000 
and 5 (i.e. 1,005), though the names actually enumerated 
are only 1,000. 

11. 728-754 give the text of the Buddha pi tai bhadra- 
kaipya-simtra, i.%. S\du. hlmdTadcalpa-s%dr^^ followed in 

11 . 75 5-840 by an enumeration of classes of superliumaii 
beings (such as 12 koti of Eatnottama, 18 koti of Ratnava- 
hlifisa, etc.) ; the wdiole in the southern unknown language 
and in upright Gupta script. 

11. 841-8 contain a short statement with reference to 
the preceding two texts (the 8itdtct23atTa and the hhadra- 
hxlpa with its enumeration), including the second date 
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previously mentioned ; - the whole in .the southern unknown 
language and in cursive Gupta script. 

11. 848-1058 give the text o£ 

sutoxt, ill the southern unknown language and in upright 
Gupta script. 

11. 1058-60 contain a statement referring to the pre- 
ceding (third) text, with the third, above-quoted date, 
in the southern unknown language and cursive Gtiipta 
script. 

11. 1060-1100 practically repeat the enumeration of 
classes of superhuman beings which was given in 11. 755- 
840, in tlie same language and script. 

11. 1100-5 contain a statement referring to the preceding 
enumeration, nearly alike to that in 11. 841 ih, with the 
fourth above-quoted date, also in the sonthern imkiiown 
language and cursive script. 

II. 1106-8 conclude wdth a few salutations to Bat%atmya, 
etc., in corrupt Sanskrit language and in upright Gupta 
script. 

As a curiosity it may be noted that tlie frequently 
occurring term gyasta is once (1. 841) spelt while in 

other places it has the usual vspelling gyasta. 

III. On the upper portion (about 5 feet) of the back 
of Roll Ch. 0044, which measures 23 ft. 10 in. by 10 inches, 
there are seventy lines of writing in cursive Gupta script 
and in corrupt Sanskrit language. They contain the text 
of the KatisaM Frajna 2 Mramita, the end of whicli may 
be compared with the ending of the Frajfidparamitd- 
Iifdaya-sM^ printed in the Anecdota Oxowiensia. v ol. i, 
pt. iii, pp. 50, 54, and in U. MitrsJ a Catalogue of ScmsJcrit 
Buddhist Literature, No. A, 15, p. 192. It runs as follows, 
the Sivnskrit version being in italics : — 

Namah prajfiapa[L 66]raminta3’’ai ntadyatba gante gaate paragante 
JSfamak prajMpdramitdyai tadyathd gate gate pdragate 
parasagante baudhi svaha [1. 67 ] idam avaucant bhagavaiiin amtamana 
pdrasariigate hodhi 8vdlid\ idam avocaf hhagardn dtnmmand 
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riyiLqma Sarapiuitra Sakrau devam[l. 6S]nam idra nte ca Imiidhisatva 
aijmmaii Saripufrah ^ indrah te ca hodhisattva 

nuihasatA'a. sa ca sarvavanfci parsa sa-de[l. 69]va-gaiiiddharva-manuiiis- 
maliiimtf i'Ct 8.Ct ca sm'vdvatl parsat sa-d&va-gandharva-indnusy- 
asuiiiras ca lokau bhagavantau bhasintam abhyanaiiida | kausaki [I. 70] 
a.nind ca hko hhagamio hMsitam abhyanatidan\ haitmhi 
ssaiiima prajuriparaminta samapntall 
wlmCt pyrajmlprmimiid samdpdd-l 

Notice tlie invariable substitution of nt for t 

IV. Roll Cli. 0048 is one of the smallest. It measures 
only 7 ft. 11 in. by 12| inches. Its back bears seventy-one 
lines of writing in the southern unknown language and 
in exceedingly crude cursive Gupta script. The initial 
thirteen lines are introductory prose, and are followed on 
11. 14-71 by a Buddhist story which opens in the con- 
ventional way, except that here the opening statement is 
not in the usual prose, but in verses (one and a half), as 
follows : — 

[1. 14] Siddham Nta pyusti nau biirii de bays! • Sravasti kvSiri sa 
mtim de • jintirispuri udamna • pbarainkye [1. 15] par§ijsa 
liansa • 1 Dbarmi sai nava misti • Saripaiitra sthiri nfcii 
kaiii la • 

After these verses the story proceeds in prose. In tlie 
prose portion the word baysi appears several times spelled 
biysi. Perhaps the versified opening may hereafter lead to 
the identification of the Sanskrit version of the story. 

V . Roll Oh. cvi, 001, which is only a sheet of thick, 
tough, dun-coloured paper, measuring' 241 x 13 inches, is 
remarkable also on account of being inscribed, not in 
Chinese, but in Tibetan. The obverse, or what appears 
to be tlie principal side, is covered entirely with thirty-one 
lines of writing in extremely crude cursive Gupta script, 
and in the southern unknown langimge. It opens with the 
date, above quoted, and is continued on the reverse side 
with eight lines of similar writing. This is followed by 
fifteen lines of fair writing in Tibetan script and 
apparently Tibetan language, which runs, however, in the 
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opposite direction to the cursive Gupta inscribed above 
it. Below this again, and finishing the reverse side, there 
is another Tibetan inscription of nine lines, which again 
runs in the opposite direction to the Tibetan above it, 
and therefore in the same direction as the cursive Gupta 
inscription at the top of the reverse side. 

On the obverse side, on the eighth and ninth lines from 
the bottom, there is a cancelment of eleven syllables 
(ahmra) of the cursive writing (crossed tlirough), and 
below is written interli nearly, in Tibetan script, manana 
with an unintelligible mark after it. On the same side, 
on the ninth line from the top, there is what looks like 
the indication of a fresh paragraph in the cursive writing 
which here begins with loifi, and below it is written, 
interlinearly, cim (or ama) in Tibetan. The corrections 
in Tibetan seem to indicate that the Tibetan inscription 
on the sheet was made at a date subsequent to the 
inscription in cursive >script. If that be so, and if the 
Tibetan inscription contain a date (which I have not been 
able to make out), it may furnish a key to the identification 
of the era and the system of dating of the documents in 
cursive script. 

VI. Towards the end of the Aparajitci Proiycmigirci 
Dharani there occurs a curious clause enumerating the 
different kinds of writing material which was in use at 
that period of time. The clause runs as follows : — 

(1) Roll Oil. 0041, 11. 125 ff., ya iina, iifcathagantauHnisa-saintantiipantm- 

(2) (Hgantic Roll, 11. 158 ft'., ya imaiii tathagataiisiiisam sitaiiitapatraiii 

(8) Hodgson, No. 77, fol. 176, — ima tafcliagatosnisa-sitatapatra 

(4) Sanskrit : ya imam tathxi(jafosium~’'<i(Citapatra^ 

(1) nama-parajanta prantyagarii lakliatva buvyu-pantrai va vastre va 

(2) namnaparajitam pratyaiiigira likhitva bhuja-p^^tre vTi vastre va, 

(3) namaparajita pratyaiiigira likhitva bhurja-patre vii vastre va 

(4) numdm (ipamyitCuh pmtyaiujh^^ likliitvd bhurja-pafTH rd rashr, rd 

(1) kalke va kayagante va karyagante va likhatva dhariv'asyarite j 

(2) kalke va kay agate va kaiitbagate va likhitva diulrayesyate j 

(3) bliuvatkare va kayagataih va kathegata va krtvri dharayisyaiiiti | 

(4) haJke rd hlyagafe rd kaytha-gatdm ixl hrtvd dhdrayisyafi | 
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(1) iita.svii yfiva-jiva vasa im kramais 3 Wite, etc. 

(2) tas^-a yava-jivaiii visaiii na kramesjnite, etc. 

(3) las\ai yavaj-jlvaiii vise iia kramis^aiiiiti, etc. 

(4) Iftyya yaraj-jlrafu rimm imhramisyati^ etc. 

i.e. wlio. having written this powerful Prat^miigM (Dhiiram), named 
the white sunshade of tlie Tatliagatahs crown, either on birch-bark, or on 
cloth, or on paste, or on jmper, or having committed it to memoiy, makes 
use of it ; him throughout life no poison will injure ”, etc. 

This clause^ iiaiues four kinds of writintr material — 
(1) JfhUrja-jHitm or birch>bark,(2) vastra or cloth, (3) hallm 
or paste, and (4) luyagcda or paper. There can be no 
<|uestion about the identity of the words for birch-bark 
and elotli. llie form biwyii, if the reading is correct, 
would seem t(.) be tlie name of the birch in the southern 
unknown language. As to kdyagata or kdyaganta, it is 
clearly identical witli the Arabic word kagliadh, or, as it 
is pronounced in India, kdghm (Urdu) or kdgacl (Hindi). 
T''his word, as I Iiave shown in this Journal for 1903, 
p. 669, on tlie authority of Professor Karabacek, is a mere 
loan-word in Arabic, into which it was introduced from 
tlie Chinese kok-dz tlirough Eastern TiirkevStan in the 
middle of the eiglitli centmw. Dr. Stein' s rolls would 
show that, by the natives of Eastern Turkestan, the 
Chinese word ivas pronounced kdyaganta (or kdganta, 
p, 477) ; and in that case the Arabic pronunciation of it, as 
kaghadh , might throw light on how tlie Eastern Turkestanis 
pronounced their kdyaganta. Of kalh^ I am unable to 
make anything, unless it may be an error for 'PaZte, and 
unless the latter may signify skin or parchment. The 
(irdimiry meaning of the word is '' paste (e.g., made of 
powdered dry, or crushed fresh drugs, in medicine). Might 
it here refer to mortar, or beton, which when plastered 
on a wall would make an inscribable surface ? The 
reading hhuvatkare (&Mt;aZ/ca76 ?) of the Hodgson MS. is 
<T|ua}]y puzzling. The reference of the hfth alternative 
to memorizing seems clear from its version in th gigantic 
roll and the Hodgson MS. That version, however, is the 
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lectio facMior, and the version, in Roll 0041 seems to point 
rather to a fifth kind of writing material, but what that 
material might be I am unable to suggest. It seems 
possible that the name of paper should be kagmiitr or 
kdgata, the existing reading kdya-gcmtcL or kdyag/crto, 
lit. ''gone into the body ’V being erroneously clue to 
the following phrase Imntha-gata, or " gone into the 
throat ”, the well-known Sanskrit idiom for “ committed 
to memoiy 
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THE KALIYTCA EHA OF B.C. 3102 

By J. P. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.l.E. 

rjiHE Kaliyuga era is a Hindii reckoning beginning at 
mean sunrise, 6.0 a.m,, Laiika or Ujjain time, on Frida}", 
18 February, B.C. 3102.^ Its 5013th year will have begun 
just before the time wlxen these pages come into the hands 
of readers of this Journal. 

In consequence of the seeming antiquity of this reckoning, 
there has been manifested recently in certain quarters a 
desire to demonstrate that it is a real historical era, founded 
in Vedic times and actually in use from b.c. 3102. But 
any such attempt ignores the fact that the reckoning is 
an invented one, devised by the Hindu astronomers for tlie 
purposes of their calculations some thirty-five centuries 
after that date. And it ignores, not a theory of the present 
writer or of anyone else, but a position whiclt was clearly 
established as vsoon as the Hindu astronomy had been well 
explored, and was fully recognized at least half a century 
ago.^ There is, liowever, this to be said ; that the stat(?- 
ments of the fact are mostly confined to writings which 
are not often consulted or even seen now, except by 
specialists who are concerned more with the study of the 
Hindu astronomy than with that of the calendar and tlie 
eras and otlier reckonings. 

^ It may he useful to note that in terms of the Julian Period beginning 
with Monday, 1 January, B.c. 4713, and regarded as having its days 
running for Indian purposes from sunrise (instead of the preceding 
midnight), the first civil day of the Kaliyuga era, the Friday mentioned 
above, is the day oS8,467 current, or, as it is taken for purposes of 
calculation, the day 588,466 elapsed. 

- As, for instance, by Whitney in liis notes below E. Burgess’s trans- 
lation of the Su7'i/a-Siddhdiita, published in the J ournal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. 6 (I860), pp, 145-498, 
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111 these circimistaiices, . the present .article is given 
ill order to bring the matter into an easily accessible 
publication, and to show, without entering into the 
complex question of the antiquity of the Yeclas and the 
various topics connected therewith, the real nature of 
this reckoning and the circumstances in which it was 
establislied. Also, taking the matter farther, to show 
the leading part which the reckoning has in the Hindu 
sj^stem of cosinical periods, and the extent of its connexion 
with liistorical chronology, legendary and real. 


The Kaiiyuga or Kali age is the Hindu Iron Age. It 
is tlie last and worst in eacli cj^cle of the Four Ages in the 
Hindu sj^stem of cosinical j^eriods. Nevertheless, it is 
intrinsically the most important item in the whole scheme, 
sinci‘, as will be seen, the beginning of it is the pivot of 
the entire system. 

Each cycle ot the Four Ages, called sometimes 
Chaturyuga, 'the four ages’, sometimevS Mahay iiga, 'the 
great age’, sometimes simply Yuga, 'tlie age’, has the 
duration of 4,820,000 solar years or, as some of the books 
explain, years of men ; that is, years beginning at the 
Hindu nominal vernal equinox, and measuring 12 minutes 
and a few seconds more than 365-J days. According to 
the view now pre\'ailing, which is traced back to the time 
(h‘ Brahmagupta (wrote a.d, 628), eacli Chaturyuga is 
divided in the descending scale of 4, 3, 2, and 1 tenths, 
into tlie Ki'ita or Golden Age of 1,728,000 years, the 
Tretfi or Silver Age of 1,296,000 years, the Dvapara or 
Brazen Ago of 864,000 years, and the Kali or Iron Age of 
482,000 years.^ Eacli age opens witli a 'dawn’ and 

^ As regards the method of stating the lengths of the ages, Brahma- 
gupta (ed. Siidhakara Dvivedi, p. 3, verses 7, 8) first gives the length of 
the Chaturyuga, 4,320,000 years, which, he says, comprises ‘‘the four, 
tlie Krita and the otliers, with dawns and twilights.” He then takes 
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closes, with a ‘ twilight' V each of which measures one- 
twelfth of the whole period assigned to the age, and is 
included in that period; so that what we may call tlie 
full daytime of the age lasts for ten-twelfths of that 
period:^ and it is from this point of view that the Kali 
age is sometimes mentioned as measuring 360,000 years.- 
The divisions of the Ohatmyuga on these lines are shown 
on p. 483 below. And the table shows also the con- 
stitution of the cycle on the principle of 'divine years', 
the basis of which is the idea that one year of men is 
a day of the gods, and 360 such dar’s are one divine year. 

the tenth part of that, viz. 432,000 yeax’s : and he innltiplies this latter 
figure by 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

A different eoui'se is taken by Lalla, an early exponent of Aryabhata, 
who may or may not have come before Brahmagupta. He differs from 
his master regarding the divisions of the Chaturyuga (for Aryabhata's 
arrangement of this matter see p. 486 below), and agrees witli Brahma- 
gupta, blit fixes the lengths of them by other means. He takes tlx© 
orbit of the moon, 216,000 ydjanas, as stated by Aryabhata on the 
assumption that the moon is at such a distance from the earth that one 
minute of arc along her orbit round the earth measures ten ydjanas ; and 
he gets the figures for the ages by multiplying this figure by 8, 6, 4, 
and 2 : see his Skliycidluvriddld^^ ed. Sudhakara Dv’ivedi, p, 3, verse 14, 
with p. 27 f., verses 2, 3 (there ai*e rather serious mistakes in some of the 
explanatory figures interpolated by the editor here). 

^ I follow Whitney and other scholars in using the terxxis ^ dawn ’ and 
‘ twilight The original texts sometimes discriminate by presenting 
miiidhyd where the term ‘dawn/ has been adopted, and aafndhydritm 
where ‘ twilight ’ is used. But in other places they use the term 
^^afudliy a ill both senses, and also another term, mrhdkh which, however, 
is perhaps used more specially in connexion with the Alanvxintaras, to 
■which we shall come next. 

The term sariidhyCt, lit. ‘a holding together, union, junction’, occurs 
freely in literature in the sense of both the morning and the evening 
twilight. SmhdhyCinim, lit. ‘ a portion of saihdhyct \ seems to have been 
selected simply in order to obtain, for the purpose of the ages, sanidkya 
in the sense of the opening ‘ twilight ’, and another term for the closing 
one. Saffidhl, lit. ‘junction, connexion, place or point of contact', 
appears also to occur in the sense of ‘ twilight both of the morning and 
of the evening. But the .saiiidhis are not parts of the Manvantaras, as 
the miiidhyCiH and mr'ndhydtiisas are of the Ages ; and the idea seems to be 
more that of ‘ a junction-period ^ and to be better taken in this way : see, 
further, p. 482 below, and note 2, 

- For instance, in the VisknU’Purdnai 4. 24. 41 : trans., vol. 4, p. 230. 
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Such are the di\usions ^of tJie .' Yuga.,- ; Mahayu or 
Chaturjaiga. ,Ib,, the other directioii, 71 ChatiiryiigavS 
constitute a ■ Man vantara, ,■ the . period . of a Manu or 
patriarch’.: .and during each Man vantara .the , Four Ages 
run on, in cycle after cycle, without any break; the 
‘twilight’ of one age gliding straight into the ; dawn ’ 
of its successor, and the events proper to 'each age 
beginning at once to repeat themselves. There are 
14 Jilanvantaras, each |)i*esided over by a different Manu, 
who is the progenitor and protector of the human race 
of ins period : and the first of them is preceded bj" 
a ‘ junction-period ’.4 of tlie same length with a Krita age, 
\vliich seems to be the time that was originally allotted 
for the process of creation, before the Sm-yaSiddhanta 
found ]‘easons for greatly lengthening that time ; and each 
of them is followed by a 'j unction -period ’ of the same 
duration, wliicli appears to be a time of abejmnce of 
existence.- 

Tlie 14 Manvantaras, with the 15 ‘junction-periods’, 
constitute a Kalpa or aeon, which thus measures 
1000 Chaturyugas or 10,000 Kaliyugas. The Kalpa 
is the daytime of a day of the god Brahman ; and his 
alight is of the same length.^ At the end of the daytime 
of a day of Brahman everything is destroyed : during 
Ills night a state of chaos prevails: and then creation 
is renewed hy him. This process of creation and 
destruction alternates during the whole life of Brahman, 

^ The term is san'idhi\ regarding which see note 1 on p. 481 above. 

The Surya-SiddluliUa^ 3. 18, says that the smhdlii at the end of 
a Alanvantiira is o. jalaplava, ‘a deluge’. The Vdyn-Puraria, (51. 136, 
says that there is a saihhdra, ‘ a suppression, destruction at the end of 
a Manvantara, and d sa/hhham^ ‘ a birth, production at the end of the 

•' The astronomers had no need to go beyond the Kalpa : and neither 
does Aiyabhata nor does Brahmagupta seem to have done so. Tlie 
Sitrya-SkldhCwta, 1. 21, however, found it worth while to add that the 
extreme age of Brahman is 100 of such days-and -nights, and that 

half of his life has passed. 
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The dmsions of the Chaturyiiga 


TI-O'3 aoes 

Yeabs of me\ 

Divine 

YEAIlS 

Krita : — 




Dawn 

1 144,000 i 

400 i 


Daytime ..... 

i 1,440,000 ; 

4,000 ! 


Twilight ..... 

1 144,000 : 

400 ; 



1 . 1,728,000 


4,800 

Treta : — 




Dawn 

: 108,000 : 

300 


Daytime 

1 1,080,000 ■ 

3,000 


Twilight 

1 108,000 i i 

300 



: 1,296,000 : 


: 3,600 

Dvapara : — 




Dawn 

j 72,000 ^ 

200 


Daytime . . . . . 

j 720,000 ^ 

2,000 


Twilight . . . . . 

i 72,000 ; 

200 



864,000 


2,400 

Kali : — 




Dawn . . . . . 

■ 36,000 1 

100 1 


Daytime . . . . . 

j 360,000 1 

1,000 1 


Twilight 

1 36,000 ' 

100 

i 


I 432,000 


1,200' 

Auga, Alahfiyuga, or 

1 „ 


"■ 

Chaturyuga . . . . 

1 4,320,000- 

i ■ 


12,000 


which is known as the Mahakalpa and lasts for 100 years, 
each composed of 360 sncli days and nights. Then 
everything is overwhelmed by a final destruction and 
resolution into ultimate sources, and apparently remains 
so until another Brahman comes spontaneously into 
existence,^ 

^ This part of the matter is obscure. But it was recogni^.ed at an 
early period (see, e.g., Aryabhata's Kalakriya. chapter, verse 11) that, 
though time is measured by the courses of the planets (including in this 
term the sun and the moon), time itself has no beginning and no end : 
and it was consequently seen that even the life of Brahman, as specified 
above, would not cover the duration of time. The idea seems to be that 
even Brahman Ihmself dies, and is followed by a new Brahman ; not that 
he sinks into quiescence and becomes revivified. Thus Bhaskaraeliarya, 
writing in A.n. 1150, says that at the end of the 100 years, which period, 
he tells us, was named Alahakalpa by early people, there comes another 
Brahman ” : on the point as to how many such beings there may have 
been, he adds : — Since this same time had no beginning, I know not 
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It may be added that we are held to be now in the 
Kaliyuga or Iron Age of the twenty-eighth Chaturyuga 
or cycle of the Four Ages in the seventh Manvantara 
in the first Kalpa in the second half of the life of 
Brahinan4 But we are still in only the ‘ dawn ’ of 
the Kali age ; this dawn lasts for 36,000 years ; and the 
daytime of the age, Avith all its depraved characteristics 
Mly developed, will not begin until a.d. 32,899. 


The general idea of the Ages, Avitli their names, and 
with a graduated deterioration of religion and morality 

Ilo w mail}' Brail mans h ave passed away : ” see his and 

his own commentary on it, edited by Bapii I)eva Sastri, p. 10, verse 25. 

* See, e.g. , the Sfirya-SkMIumfa, ed. FitzEdward Hall and Bapu Deva 
Sastri, 1. 21, 22 ; where we are further told that the Mann of the current 
Manvantara is Vaivasvata. See also the Vislmu-Ptirima, 1. 3. 26, 27, 
ivhich adds that tlie present Kalpa is named Varaha, and the last pre- 
c^eding one was Fadma : in verse 4 it uses the terms Para and Farardha 
to denote respectively the wdiole and the half of the life of Brahman. 

There lias been, ho'wever, a difference of opinion on this point, 
Bhaskarachfirya says in his ed. cit., p. 11, verses 26, 

27, and his own eommentary thereon : — ‘^Ho'w much of the life of the 
existing Brahman has gone, I know not; some sa^r half of it; others, 
eight and a half years. Let the tradition be : there is no use for it 
either wa,y, liecause the planets are to be calculated only according to 
the elapsed time of his current day. Since they are created at the 
beginning of such a day and ai'e destrov^^ed at the end of it, it is proper 
to examine their courses only for the time during which they exist: 
those persons who, on the other hand, consider their courses for times 
when they were not, — I give my compliments to those great men ! ' ’ 

The Stirya-Skldhcnita, 1. 21, teaches that half of the life of Brahman 
has elapsed, and that we are now in the first Kalpa of the second half. 
The other view' appears to be taught by some follovvers of the Brahma- 
Siddhanta, 

The Lashkar Fafichahg, printed at Gwalior, says in the introductory 
passages of its issue for the Vikrama year 1966 and the Baka year 1831, 
expired, = a.d. 1909-10, that the ™w that half of the life of Brahman 
has passed is tlie Saura-mata, the opinion of those who follow the Surya- 
kUddhankt (see just above), and the other view is the Bnihma-mata. It 
adds that in the first day of the remainder of his life there had. elapsed, 
up to the year of its issue, 1,972,949,010 years, or, in terms of the time 
of Brahman, 13-o- gJiatilcds, 12 3 vipalas ; that is, 5 hrs. 28 miii. 

49*2 sec. Some other almanacs make similar statements : but it is 
enoagh to cite this one as an example. 
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and shortening of human lifej — with also some conception 
of a great period known as the Kalpa or aeon, which is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka (b.c. 264--227), — 
seems to have been well established in India before tlie. 
astronomical periodd But wm cannot refer to that early 
time any passage assigning a date to the beginning of 
any of the Ages, or even allotting to them the speciiic 
lengths, wliether in solar jmars of men or in divine years, 

1 III rock-edicfc 4 we have : — “And the sons of the king I3evanaih})i.ya: 
Piyadassi, and the sons’ sons and their sons, will cause this observance 
of dhcnmna to increase throughout the aeon. ” The Kalsi text, line 12, 
hiis dva Icapctrii, = ]/crmt = kalpam : and the Shahbazgarln and Alansehra 
texts yield the same expression. The Giroar text, line 9, has dra 
sa/ihvata-Icapd, ~ y dixit z “ until tljeaeon of destruetion ” ; 
which indicates a recognition of an ensuing aeoii of non-existencc, 
following the aeon of existence in which we now are. 

In rock-edict 5, again, Asoka speaks of “ my .sons and sons’ sons, and 
my oiispring after that throughout the aeon.” Here, also, Are have d/va 
Impctih in the Kfilsi text, line 14, and in the Shahbazgarlii and Mansehra 
texts ; while the Girnar text, line 2, has again dva smhvakt-k^apd* 

The Dhauli text has in edict 5, line 21, dra kapaitu but in edict 4, 
line 17, d-krqxtth, vliieh may be of course a mistake for dm kapafti^ but 
also may represent quite regularly d-htlpnm. In the Jangada text both 
tlie expressions are lost. 

Early epigraphic references to the system of cosmieal periods are 
rare : but two instances may be cited. The Juniigailh inscription of 
Rndradfiman, dated in a.d. InO, says (Bpi. Ind,^ vol. 8, p. 42, text line C~7) 
that the dam of the great lake Sudarsana was burst by the effects of 
a great fall of rain, which swelled to excess the rivers that filled the lake 
and was accompanied by “a wind of a most tremendous fury befitting 
the end of the Yugas.” And the Gahgdhar inscription of a. D. 423 {Gupta 
I nsaiptions, p. 74, text line 7-S), describes the king Visvavarnian as 
“surpassing in brilliance the most unendurable m.)hnartaka-five^\ 
These allusions may be explained from the Alahabharata, 3, Vanap., 

IBS. 128G9~90. At the end of the 1000 Yngas {which make the daytime 
of a day of the Creator) there will appear seven blazing suns, which will 
dry up all tlie waters in the rivers and the oceans. They will be followed 
by the mmrmdaka-^ve, ‘ the fire of destruetion accompanied by a great 
wind, which will invade the earth; already dried up by the suns, and will 
burn lip everything that is left, penetiuting even through the earth down 
to the nether regions. This fire will be quenched eventually by a 
tremendous fall of rain, lasting for twelve years, from vast masses of 
clouds driven by the same terrible wind, wdiich will flood the whole 
surface of the earth. Then, when the clouds are exhausted, the Self- 
existent One will drink np that terrible wind, and will go to sleep. ' 

32 
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liienfcioued aboved And as regards their lengths, taking 
the earliest e\ddence to which a definh^^ period can be 
assigned, we tind a different scheme of the system of 
cosinical periods presented to us by Aryabhata, who wrote 
in or soon after A.P. 499* He had the period of the 
Ghatiiryuga, called hy him simply Yuga, with the same 
duration of 4,320,000 solar years of men . But he took 
the Manvantara as consisting of 72 (instead of 71) 
Yugas, = Chatiiiyiigas ; so that his Kalpa, consisting 
siinilarly of 14 Manvantaras, but without the fifteen 
' junetion-periocls measured 1008 (instead of 1000) 
Yugas, = Cliatiiryugas. And, in the other direction, he 
lias not mt'utioned or indicated the graduated division 
of the Yuga into the four ages, but has divided it into 
four equal parts, called by him Yugapadas, 'quarter Yugas’, 
each consisting of 1,080,000 years. Further, he has not 
assigned nn.mes to the Yugapfidas, but lias given us his 
date by saying that he was 23 years old wlien there 
had expired, not 3600 years of the Kali age, but three 
Yiigapadas and 3600 years of the fourtli Yugapada.^^ 

To the above account we must add that Brahmagupta 
mentions still another scheme of the Kalpa, according 
to which, it was composed of 14 Manvantaras, each of 
71 Cliaturyugas, without the fifteen ' junction -periods ’ ; 
so that it measured 994 Chaturyugas.^'^ Tliis represents 

1 Detailed remarks on this point must he held over ; but the following 
may bo said. The original scheme of the Yuga seems to have been on 
the decimal system of notation ; a cycle of 10,000 j^ears {Atharmmla , 
8, 2. 21), which was then divided, when the idea of the Ages with lixed 
decreiising periods arose, into four parts of 4000, 3000, 2000, and 1000 
years. It was subsequently recast on duodecimal lines ; by adding 2000 
years, which were divided in the same proportion into 800, 600, 400, and 
200, and. were attached to the Ages as their -'dawns’ and 'twilights 
thus making 4800, 3600, 2400, and 1200, == 12,000 years. This enabled 
the primitive Yuga to be adapted, to the astronomical Yuga of 
4,320,000 \^ears, by multiplying the 12,000 years and the divisions 
thereof by 360. 

^ See page 111 above. 

^ .Ed. cit., p. 4, verse 11. 
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an iaterinediate stage in the development of the scheme 
favoured by him from that presented to ns by Aryabhata. 

The divisions of the Chaturynga according to this 
intermediate system are not known. In other respects, 
the table on p. 487 above presents a comparison of the 
three schemes. 


The settlement of the Hindu system of cosmical periods, 
first in tlie form in which it is given by Aryabhata, and 
finally in the form which it now has, is due to a com- 
bination of astronomical necessities with the pre-existing 
popular ideas. And it was in these circumstances that 
there were developed the features which distinguish the 
Hindu from tlie Greek and Roman systems. The Ages 
of the Greeks and the Romans had no specific duration : 
their Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages included the whole 
period from ''the hegiuniiig of jmars” to the commence- 
ment of the Iron Age, and were past and done with for 
ever; and tlieir Ii*ou Age was to last until the end of 
everything. But the Hindu Ages are of definite lengths, 
and recur again and again; and the cycle of them 
constitutes a unit in the measurement of time, with the 
result that, by means of the initial point assigned to 
the current Kali age, the beginning of any other age in 
the life of Brahman, or any other point in his existence, 
can be determined. The circumstances in which this 
distinguishing feature was introduced were as follows : — 

At some time not long before A.D. 400 the Hindus 
received the principles of the Greek astronomy and 
astrology, and developed tlieir own application of tlieni.^ 
Amongst other details, they adopted tlie idea of a solar 
year beginning at the vernal ecpiinox as marked for them 

^ There is, I believe, now a tendency to refer this receipt of the Greek 
sciences to a somewhat earlier period. As far as tlie matter is clear to 
me, it cannot be placed before about a. 0. 225-50, and a.d. 350 seems 
more probalile. 
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by the entrance of the sun into their constellatioii nod 
sign Mesha, the ram, which answers to our Aries, tliougli 
it does not coincide with our constellation Aries, and 
much less with our present astronomical sign Aries! And, 
as that equinox was then occurring in tlieir synodic 
lunar month Chaitra, they adopted also a lunar year 
beginning with Chaitra sukla 1, the first day of the 

bright fortnight of Chaitra, and bound it to that solar 
year by the system of 1 unisolar cycles and the intercalation 
of lunar months. 

Like other Oriental peoples, and like the Greeks 

themselves and tlie Eomans, the Hindus had had the 
system of luni solar cj'cles and intercalation from a great, 
antiquity. But, so far, all that they had beeii concerned 
with was the harmonizing of the courses of the sun 

and the moon, and the keeping of a lunar reckoning 
as close!}" as possible in agreement with the natural 

seasons, hy those means. Now, however, under the 
influence of the Greek sciences, they had to coinpute, 
botli for astronomical and for astrological purpe)ses, the 
courses of the planets as Avell as those of the sun and 
the moon. And to tliis end they rec|uired bases for 
calculation going far beyond any ordinary hinisolar 
cycles. . . . 

In tlie first place, for laying down their elements in 
integers and for introducing refinements of them in the 

^ The lirsfc point of Mesha is the fixed initial point of tlie Hindu 
sphere : it is either at, or 10' on the east of, the star Piseinm, which is 
about 10*^ west of the beginning of our constellation Aries. Our “first 
point of Aries”, i.e. of our sign Aries, which gives the tropical equinox, 
is now about 18*^ farther to the west from ^ Piseium. 

The Hindu mean vernal equinox is the time when their mean sun 
comes to the first point of Mesha. According to the Hindu bases, this 
was, in b.o. 3102, on 18 February : now, as a result partly of the Hindus 
maintaining the sidereal solar year and disregarding the precession of 
the equinoxes in connexion with their calendar, partly of our introduction 
of New Style in a.d. 1752, it comes on 13 or 14 April. The Hindu true 
vernal equinox occurs two days and a few hours earlier, when their true 
sun comes to the first point of Mesha. , 
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same convenient form, they required a large calculative 
period of the kind called by the Greeks an exeligmos 
and by the Romans an minus magmts or mundanus ; ^ 
tliat is,, a period of evolution and revolution, in the 
course of which any given order of things runs through 
an appointed course and is completed by returning to 
the state from which it started. And they adopted an 
exeligmos beginning and ending with a conjunction of the 
sun, the moon, and the planets, at the first point of 
Mesha ; which conjunction of course involved a new-moon 
and the vernal equinox/^ 

The Hindfi astronomers themselves may have determined 
tlie precise lengtli of time which they assigned to their 
exeligmos, and the all-important date to which (as will 
be shown) they referred the last occurrence of this con- 
junction before their own time. But the suggestion for 
the particular nature of the conjunction seems plainly 

^ Ah I liave said on a recent occasion, for the term exeligmos, which is 
frequently a very convenient one to use, we are indebted to Dr. Burgess 
(this Journal, 1S93. 721), who brought it to the front from Geminos and 
Ptolemy in the course of his instructive article entitled “Notes on Hindu 
Astronomy and the History of our Knowledge of it.” 

- This conjunction is usually indicated, perhaps not too clearly, by 
statements such as that made by Aryabhata in his Kalakriya chapter, 
verse 11 : — “ Tlie Yuga (i.e. the Mahayuga or Chatui'yuga), the year, the 
month, and the day began all together at the beginning of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra ; ” which is to be read in connexion with the state- 
ment in the Dasagitikasutra, verse 2 (a part of his work, whether he 
himself composed it or not: see p. 115 above), that the revolutions of 
the sun, etc., laid down for the Yuga in that verse and the preceding 
one, are counted from (the first point of) Mesha and from sunrise on 
a Wednesday at Lanka. 

But it is defined in very plain terms in the Surga-Siddhdnta, 1. 57. 
This work purports to have been revealed by the Sun to the great Asura 
Maya when the Krita age was being superseded by the Treta : and we 
are here told that : — “At this same end of the Krita age, all the planets, 
by mean motion, but excepting (^Aeir) nodes and apsides, have come to 
equality (conjunction) at the beginning of Mesha.” The term ‘ planets ’ 
liere includes, as usual, the sun and the moon. The sequel will show 
that the conjunction thus referred to the end of the Krita age, that is, 
to the beginning of the Treta, comes also at the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga. 
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to liave been obtained from Greek or other sources : 
a passage, found by Professor '■ Jacobi in the Be Die 
jSfataU oi Cexisoriims (a,d. 238) tells us thus : — “ Tliere 
is also the year, which Aristotle [b.c. 384-322] calls 
maximus rather than magoius, which the orbs of tlie 
sun, the moon, and the five wandering' stars briiiir to 
an end when they are all together carried back to that 
same sign in wliicli they once were at one and the same 
time ; and of which ^mar the midwinter is a catacl^^sm 
which our people call a deluge, and the summer is 
a conflagration which is a burning of the world : for in 
these alternate times the world is perceived to be turned 
now into Are, now into Avater.” ^ 

Whatever may be the origin of the idea of this con- 
junction, the Hindu astronomers adopted it. And, as 
regards one of the details of their system, it was necessary, 
in view of the number of the heavenly bodies concerned, 
that the exeligmos to be used in connexion with it should 
be a very long one, to admit of assigning a sufficiently 
great number of revolutions to the sun, the moon, and the 
planets, to bring them all together again at the end of it, 
and at the same time to state those numbers as integers 
without the inconvenience of fractions. Now, the Hindus 
liave sometimes used the Kalpa as an exeligmos. But that 
was laid out and adopted expressly with the same object 
of avoiding tlie introduction of fractions in making refine- 
ments in the elements. “ The more general exeligmos has 

^ The passage has been given by Professor Jacobi in the Acts of the 
Tenth Oriental Congress, Geneva, 1894, part 1 (1897), p. 106, in his 
article “Contributions to our Knowledge of Indian Chronology.” See 
also this Journal, 1893. 721, note 2, where it has Vjeen given by 
Dr. Burgess, to whom it was communicated by Professor Jacobi. It 
goes on to say : — “Aristarchus [between b.c. 280 and 264] estimated this 
year at 2484 successive years ; Aretes Byrraehinus at 5552 ; Heraclitus 
[about B.c. 513] and Linus at 10,800 ; Dion at 10,884 ; Orpheus at 
120,000 ; Cassandrus at :^60,000. But others have expressed the opinion 
that it is infinite and cannot ever complete itself.” 

- An example may be given, to make the meaning clear. For the 
planet Jupiter, Aryabhata had 364,224 revolutions in the Yuga, giving 
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been the Yug-a, Mahayuga, or Cixatiuyuga of 4,320,000 
yeai'B. And tliis was the earlier exeligmos o£ the two, 
and was noinmally the of Arj^abhaO 

except in the case of tlie apsis and node of the irioori, all 
the iigures for the principal elements, taken foi^ that 
period l)y him and his successors, are exactly divisible tw 
four. And it is recognizable from tliis that the true 
original Hindu exeliffmos Avas the quarter of that period, 
namely, Aryabhata's Yhigapada of 1,080,000 years, witli 
the conjunction recurring at tlie beginning of eaeli 
Yiigapadad 

;i eeftaiu rate of mot ion and a ct*i‘tain length in years for each revolution. 
Braliimigiiiita found reasons for making the motion of the planet somewhat 
quicker and the [period of its re\'olution somewliafc less; and he did this by 
increasing the number of revolutions in a given time. With the Vuga as 
the he would have had to state the number of revolutions, 

taken by liiin, as ;'U)4,*22th*|h; : but, using rhe Kalpa, lie was able to put 
it as 304,2*2^,450. 

Further, the SRrya-S>iddhanUi^ while using the Yuga as its exeiigmo8 
for all ordinal-}^ purjio.ses, had to ado])t the Kalpa for stating (1. 41-44) 
the revolutions of the a])si,s of the sun and the apsides and nodes of the 
five planets ; because t]ie numhers are too small to be stated as integers 
for the Yuga. 

^ Before the [)iibliea.tion of Kern’s edition of the Arycibhatlya in 1874, 
Aryabhata was known only from quotations from him in other Hindu 
works ; and even in those quotations he was confused with the author of 
the later work, the Arya-Siddhaufu. : the real Aryahliata, in fact, was so 
little knowm that Oolehrooke thought it possilile (see A*'.sa?/-s, 2. 429) that 
he might be placed even before li.c. 58. Whitney, howes'er, recognized 
a,nd illustrated that the Y'ugapada might be substituted for the Yuga for 
purposes of calculation : see the Surya-Siddhunfa, trans., [i. IGOf. 

• The reason for the precise length of the Hindu fxefigmo.s in either 
form, Yuga or Yugapiida, does not come within the scope of this article : 
it has lieen much debated, l>ut is still a matter of conjecture, and seems 
likely to remain such. In respect, however, of any suggestion that it 
was selected to suit some particular rate of precession of the equinoxes 
(nee, e.g., Cunningham, Indian Uras, p. 4), it may be observed, in the 
first place, that (as may be seen, loc. cit. ) more rates of precession than 
one can be manipulated, according as we deal with any fractions that 
are involved, in such a maimer as to yield the period of either a Yuga or 
ii Yugapada ; and in the second place, that it is tolerablj' certain that 
the Hindus did not pay any attention to precession, even if they knew 
exactly what it is, until about the tenth century, and that, when they 
did tiike the matter up, they fixed their estimates of the annual rate of 
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As regards anotlier detail, the Hindu astronoioers found 
that they required also a specific date to which they could 
refer the conjunction or some fairly recent reciiiTence of 
it, so that thej^ could state the positions of the heax’eiily 
bodies for aii}^ desired times. And, applying tliemselves 
to this detail, and working, let us say (siniply taking 
a convenient year at any time more or less near tlie real 
period) in A.i). 399, they found, whether by calculations 
of their own or from some extraneous liint,^ that tiie said 
conjunction had occurred exactly 35 centuries previoushx 
There was not, indeed, really such a conjunction, or even 
a close approximation to it: nor, apparently, is it even 

precession at 54" and 1' simply because these rates gave periods which go 
without fractions into the period of their exeligmoi. And it may be noted 
that the Greeks had an emligmos of yeiim {see note 1 on p. 491 

above) ; also, that the Chaldaeaiis had a period of 432,000 years, extending 
from Creation to the Flood, which was supposed to represent the reigns of 
ten kings, but seems more likely to be of the nature of an exeUgmo,^ : the 
Hindu Hxeligmos^ eitber the shorter one, the Yugapfida, or tlie longer one, 
the Yuga, may have been an adaptation bj' extension of one or the other 
of those t'wo periods. 

There can, however, be little doubt, that, as was intimated l)y 
Dr. Burgess in this Journal, 1893. 722, it is a natural development of the 
system of sexagesimal subdivision, which is ancient enough : its ultimate 
origin lies in such facts as that there are 10,800' in 180'\ and 21,600' in 
the whole circle, and also, by the Hindu divisions of time, 21,600 vavdos 
or ghafis, periods of 24 minutes, in 360 days. And, if the su];)ject should 
ever be taken up again, attention might be paid to the maimer in which 
Lalla obtained the figures for the subdivisions of the Yuga from 210,000 
as the number of ydjauas in the orbit of the moon (see note 1 on p. 480 
above) : this item was used also to determine the circumference of space, 
in the sense of the visible universe lit up by the sun, and to deduce from 
that the orbits and distances of the sun, the planets, and the uaLahat 
That the moon was an important factor in the determination of the 
period seems also to be indicated by the point that the numbers of the 
revolutions of her apsis and node are integers only for tlie Yuga : 
divided by four, they give fractions, three-quarters and one-half. 

^ The Kaiiyuga era w^as known to the Arabian astronomers as the Era. 
of tire Deluge ; see Alberuni’s Chronology of Ancient Nations, trans. 
Sachau, p. 29 ; also the Ain i Akhari, trails. Jarrett, vol. 2, p. 22. It is 
not. impossible that some tradition about the Flood, obtained from the 
Greeks or the Romans, may have indicated to the Hindus the period in 
which, in a general way, they should look for the date of the great 
conjunction. 
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the case that the sun was actually at the first point of 
Alesha at tlie moment arrived at.^ But there was an 
approach to such a conjunction, which was turned into 
an actual conjunction by using the mean instead of the 
true positions of the sun, the moon, and the planets, and 
by taking liberties with some of them.^ And, partly 
trom the reckoning which has come downi to us, partly 
from the statements of details in the astronomical books, 
we know that the moment assigned to the assumed con- 
junction was according to one school mean sunrise at 
Laidva-Ujjain on Friday, 18 February, B.C. 3102, and 
according to another school the preceding midnight.^ 

^ It oannot be safely, off-hand, as has been said, that no such 
eon junction ever did or ever will occur: as Alberuni observed (see his 
Ohronohfji/ o/A ndtnt Xatmis, trans. Sachau, p. 30), it must have occurred 
and must occur again, if only our solar system lasts long* enough. This, 
however, is a question which must be left to the astronomers in 
consultation with the geologists. 

2 Whitney gave the mean places of the planets for mean sunrise at 
Ujjain on Friday, 18 Februaiy, b.c. 3102, in accordance with three of the 
Hindu books : of those three, the Arya-SiddJumta gives the nearest 
approach to a conjunction; and according to it the sun, the moon, Mars, 
and Saturn were exactly at the first point of Mesha ; Venus and Jupiter 
were 2° 52' 48" west of that point ; and Mercury was 8° 38' 24" west of it : 
see fSfoya’Siddhdnta, trans., p. 425. For the true positions of the planets 
for the preceding midnight at Ujjain, furnished to Whitney by Professor 
Winlock, see ibid., p. 162, 

Two items may be added, as worked by Schram’s KalejidariographiBclie 
und ChronologiBche Tafeln (1908). The true new-moon in February, 
B.c. 3102, was at about 7. 13 a.m., for Ujjain, on Thursday, the 17tb. 
The true vernal equinox of b.c. 3102 was at about 1.25 p.in., for Ujjain, 
on Sunday, 17 April. 

Aryabhahi belonged to the sunrise school : the midnight school is 
represented by the original Burya-Siddhcmta, which existed before the 
time of Varahamihira (died a.d. 587), and by the present work of the same 
name, which dates from probably about a.d. 1000. Brahmagupta also 
placed the conjunction at sunrise : but his position in respect of its 
connexion with the Kaliyuga seems to have been an anomalous one 
which cannot be conveniently examined here. 

Golebrooke said {Essays, 2, 384) “ A third school began the 

astronomical day, as well as the great period, at noon.” But that is 
a mistake. In the place alluded to by him, Bhattotpala dealt wdth 
a different matter, and mentioned four vie-ws as to the moment — sunset, 
midnight, sunrise, and noon — at which a planet becomes the lord of 
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This difiereiTce, liowever, is only a technical point oi; detail 
for purposes of calculation: all the Hindu hooks agree that 
the civil day runs from sunrise: and for all purposes of 
chronology the period beginning with this conjunction 
riiiis from the sunrise on the Friday, 

For the rest, the case is as follows. To suit the pre- 
existing notions about the Ages, whicli involved the 
understanding that the Kali age had already begun, tlie 
Hindus took the moment of the conjunction, iixed in 
n.c. 3102 as stated above, as the initial point, not of the 
Yuga, but of the last Y'ugapada or quarter Y^uga, which, 
accordingly became the Kali age. Further effect was 
given to the same notions by redistributing the period 
of 4,320,000 years into the unequal Krita, Treta, Dvapara, 
and Kali ages, in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, and 1 tenths. 
And the result was the peculiar position which marks the 
beginning of the Kali age as the pivot oi* the whole 
sjnstem of Hindu cosmical periods : namely, the conjunction 
taken as the starting-point of the entire Y^uga now recurs, 
as originally, at the beginning of each Kali age ; in 
a Dvapara age, it does not occur at all ; in a Treta age, 
it occurs twice, at the beginning and at 216,000 years 
before the end ; ^ and in a Krita age, in spite of that age 
being always the first and the best of the ages, it occurs, 
not at its beginning, but after the lapse of 648,000 years 
from its beginning. 

We may add, however, tliat though the Krita age was 
thus at first left without any particular occurrence to 
mark its arrival, the deficiency was subsequently supplied. 
The next Krita age, and of course each Krita age after it, 
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a day : see the Brihat-Smhliitd, ed, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 
vol. 1, p. 32. 

^ It is a curious point that the length of the daytime of this age is the 
same with the length of the true original exeligmos, the Yugapada, 
1,080,000 years. This, however, is perhaps a mere coincidence, a natural 
result of the period which had to be redistributed and of the principles 
on which that was to be done. 
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is to be attended by a conjiinctioii of the smi; 
the planet Jupiter, and the Tishya 

better known as Pushya, which is part of the constella- 
tioii and sign Karka, the crab (Cancer) J But it must 
be noted that every Krita age, like all the other cosmical 
periods, must begin at the vernal equinox: and such 
a eonjunction as tins one can onh’ happen shortly after 
the Hindu summer solstice ; it is only at that time of the 
year that the sun is in Karka. 

^ See, e,g., the Vili/ff’Pnnma, 99. 413 : — 

Vtulfi ehaiuiras=(AKi siirya4 = cha tatha Tisliya-Brihaspati | 
ekn -rilsau. hhavishya.nti tada Kritayugaiii biiavet j| 

The J/h/Z.sya. does not seem to incliKle this stateineot : at lUte, 
it is oot f(.)und in I lie passage, 27*2/273. 27 ff., where in agreement with 
tlia othtn’ Puraiifis it should be. The BraJmulwki, however, has the verse, 
74. 2*2d, word tor word the same. 

The 4. 24. 30, lias the first half of the verse in the same words : 

its second half rinis ekaousaii sameshyanti bhavisliyati tatah Kritam. 

The Bh(7(/araf a, 12. 2. 24, follows the Vulimi;, except that its last^Me/a 
runs : — tatla. bhavati tat = Kritam. 

The verse is found also in an interpolated passage in the Mahdhlidmta^ 
3, ^"^ulapar^'an, § 100. 13099 : here it agrees with the Vishnu and the 
Bhdfj(( rafa , except that the last runs — pravartsyati tada Kritam. 

This verse does not exactly assert v'hat is technically known as 
a conjunction : it only says that the sun, the moon, Ju])iter, and Tishya 
“ will come together, or will be {ioytthtr]^ in one sign.'’ But a con- 
junction is obviously implied ; because otherwise the occurrence would 
be too common. Jupiter spends nearly one year out of every twelve in 
Karka ; and, on each occasion while he is there, he will be in conjunction 
with Tishya, and the sun and moon will be in conjunction with each 
other in that same sign once if not twice : but it is only at very long 
intervals that all the four will be in conjunction. 

[To he concluded in the next numher.) 


MOTE SUE LA LAMGUE ET L’ECEITUEE IMCOIMUES 
BES DOCUMEMTS STEIH-COWLEY 

Pak Pv. GAUTHIOT 


T E fascicule chi inois de Janvier 1911 dii JEAS. 

contient mi memoire de M. A. Cowley intitule 
“ Another Unknown Language from Eastern Turkestan *’, 
dont il parait impossible de dire qu’il n’est pas “ sensa- 
tionnel II nous apporte en effet une ecriture inconnue 
d'origine arameenne, une langue mj^sterieiise, des docuinents 
cFun type precieux et rare puisc|u’il s’agit de lettres et 
non de textes publics religieux ou civils ; il nous foiirnit 
entin des textes dont il est possible de determiner Fage 
de fa^on approximative, dont la haute antic|uite est 
a pen pres certaiiie et cpi proviennent du Imies chinois 
lui-meme, cruii point situe, il est vrai a rouest de Touen- 
liouang mais a Textreme limite de ce c|ue ron pent appeler 
le Turkestan. Pour tons ceux cpi shnteressent a Thistoire 
de TAsie, a la resurrection des langues, des peuples, et 
des civilisations (]ui out vecu entre la Chine, la Perse, et 
ITnde, cjue d’attraits nouveaux et de problcunes irritants ! 

Avec une conscience et un sang-froid des plus reinar- 
quables, M. Cowley s’est garde d’insister dans son travail 
sur le caractere nouveau, Taspect imprevu ou Finteret 
actuel des documents qu'il ji^resentait au public pour la 
premim*e fois. 11 Aest attache, au contraire, a fournir 
a ceux que les textes rapportes par M. M. A. Stein 
devaient interesser des documents siirs, des resultats 
criticjues avec soin, des lectures cpe chacun pent controler 
sur un fac-simile joint a Particle. Il a agi aussi en 
veritable savant en publiant ce qu’il savait, bien cpi’il fut 
d’avis que cAtait pen de chose, en se refusant a garder 
par devers lui ce que d’autres plus heureux pourraient 
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peut-etre lire un pen mieux. Et il ne faiit pas perdre 
de viie que les quelques notes et indications qiii snivent 
reposent en entier sur les travaux preliminaires de 
M. Cowley ; elles se presentent a rexamen et a la critique 
eompetents de la nienie fac;on et dans les memes conditions 
que cedes de M. Cowley; elles aussi ne visent qua etre 
utiles a roeuvre couimune. 

Deux points doivent etre consideres comme definitive- 
nient acquis : Tout d’abord il est hors de doute apres 
I’exaraen fait par M. Cowley des originaux et pour 
quieonque vent bien examiner le fac-simile publie dans le 
Journal ([ue recriture des documents epistolaires trouves 
par IL M. A. Stein est d’origine arameenne, rnais qiLelle 
est d’un type forteinent aberrant ; d autre part il reste 
etabli que la langue qui se dissimule sous cette graphie 
nest pas un dialecte semitique ; M. Cowdey/ qui fait 
axitorite en la matiere n’y a retrouve que ce que Ion 
est con Venn d’appeler des “cryptogrammes”, c’est a dire 
de ces mots scunitique fossiles qui etaient ecrits mais non 
lus en pehlvi par exemple et qui faisaient partie de 
Tecriture arameenne, comme des sortes de sigies. Il 
a reconnu ainsi de fa^on a pen pres certaine |D omi 
{loc. laud., p. 163) et la negation V (loc. laud., p. 166). 
Il ne nous a pas ete possible non plus de decouvrir dans 
la langue “inconnue” un parler semitique, et M. Israel 
Levi, (|ui a bien voulu examiner le fac-simile publie par 
IsL Cowley, ny a pas reussi da vantage. Des lors il y 
avait deux possibility dont il fallait tenir eompte avant 
tout, et d ailleurs de fa^on inegale : celle que la langue en 
question fat tiirque ou iranienne. Deja M. Cowley avait 
ete amene tout naturelleinent apres avoir trouve des 
“cryptogrammes” a riiypothye qu’il avait a faire a du 
pehlvi: suivant cette idee, il avait cru reconnaitre 
irutdl (ioc. laud., p. 164) et yak (loc. laud., p. 166) 

cbst a dire les mots “ maitre, seigneur ”, et “ un ” precise- 
ment sous leur forme persane la plus caracteristique : 
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ailleiirs qnen Pense le norn da nombre “ im le iiiot 
‘"maitre” afiectent en effet des formes tout differeiites. 
On apercoit de suite riinportanee de pareilles ideiititica- 
tioRs: si alias etaient exactes las lettres retrouvees par 
M. M. A. Stein nous fournissaient las specimens les plus 
anciens que nous possedions du pelilvi des livreSj et nous 
attestaient Tusage de cette forme partieulitu'e du nioj^en 
persan an Chine, a Test de Tourfan, d'ou les exptklitions 
allemandes avaient rapporte les precieux documents (pii 
temoignent qii’aii 3® siecle de notre ere la sourde inter- 
vocalique t de par exemple etait deja de\^enue la 

sonore fL Mallieureusement les cryptogrammes si nonn 
breux du pelilvi des livres restaient impossibles a retroiiver ; 
les grapliies semitiques des conjonctions, des pronoms, et des 
verbes demeuraient meconnaissables bien qu’elles fussent 
connues par ailleurs. En fait cette amorce de Ksolution 
aboutissait a aj outer de nouveaux m 3 ^stk'es aux anciens. 

D’autre part rexamen de Talphabet que M. Cowley 
avait dresse, a titre dlwpotbese bien entendu, mais tel 
qu’il resultait en fin de compte de la somme des identifica- 
tions qii’il avait cm poiivoir faire revelait deux lacunes 
singulieres : on n’y trouvait de 3 que final et point de T. 
Or n et existent run et Fautre en turc com me en iranien 
(cf. loc. laud., p. 166) et sont, on le sait, tres abondants en 
pelilvi. En revanclie le second des deux caracteres que 
M. CowIg}" lisait h celui auquel il joignait d’ailleurs u}i 
point dfinterrogation, devait etre seloii toute vrai semblance 
un 5 : au point de vue paleographique il apparait sur le 
fac-simile et dans les diverses reproductions que M. Cowle\" 
a donnees comme fort voisin du niin aramtHin et M. Israel 
Levi auquel cette hypothese a ete communiquee de suite 
Fa couverte de son autoritd en s y ralliant aussitot. Il y a 
la, au premier abord, une observation interessante et une 
probabilite ; a y regarder de pres au contraire, un change- 
ment grave dans la lecture de M. Cowley tout entiere et 
une quasi certitude. 
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„ Eii effet en substituaiit simpleineiit, la valeur cle -«■ a- celie 
cle ' 1 / on obtient de suite une indication precieuse siir la 
iiatxire de la langue des documents en question et sur la 
direction dans laquelle il convient de cliercliei* la clef de 
recritnre. Dans I’adresse merne, dans la partie de gaiiclu^ 
oil figure le nom de I’expediteur, on lit a la deuxieme ligiie 
ie mot attendu (cf. loc. laud., p. 163) de '' serviteur sous 
sa forme sogdienne de qui se trouve repetee frequein* 

ment dans les documents bouddhiques en eeriture sogdienne, 
et qui apparait aussi sans relargissement en -Av dans les 
textes Chretiens publics par M. F. W. K. Mliller {Bitzwn{p- 
berichte de rAcademie de Berlin, 1907, pp. 264~7)’ C’est 
la line forme netternent dialectale qui s’oppose au handak 
du pelilvi (pers. et au dii vieiix perse. 

Le mot correspondant du cote droit de Tadresse, le mot 

seigneur ” se trouve aussitot confirme : seulement c’est le 
sogdien iKHin qu’il faut lire, qui dans les textes bouddhiques 
en eeriture sogdienne est tr, prononee selon la 

supposition faite par M. Andreas et moi des janvier, et non 
le suspect qii y avait cru recoimaitre M. Cowley, 

preoccupe de retrouver le correspondant du pehlvi 
et du persan (v. loc. laud., p. 164). Du coup sc 

trouve enfin eliminee la distinction surement artificielle, 
tant elle etait tenue et incertaine, quo M. Cowley avait 
ete amene a etablir entre deux varietes indefiiiissables 
et interchangeables dfiin memo earactk*e qui est en fait 
un tv, ). 

Ainsi Ton se trouve en presence de cette conclusion, 
P'rov'isoir& encore, mais qui va se verifier avec ime rapidite 
singuliere que les lettres rapportees par M, M,. A. Stein des 
confins de la Chine propre et etudiees par M. Cowley 
sent en langue sogdienne not6e au moyen d’un systeme 
graphique qui est a peu pres a celui des maiiicheens .et des 
Chretiens de langue sogdienne ce que ie pehlvi est au 
pazend. Or il importe de noter avant tout qu'une eeriture 
a cryptogrammes semitiques a existe pour le sogdien 
JBAS. 1911. ' 33 
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comme pour le persaa, avec cette dijaereiice qiie le iioiBbre 
de>s 'Ssigles’" etrangei\s y etait Biiiguliereiiieiit inomdre ; 
c est dans cette ecritiire que sont fixes les textes bond- 
dhiqiies que les expeditions en Asie centrale nous out 
reveles et dont des specimens precieiix se trouvent a 
Berlin, a Londres, et surtout pent-^tre a Paris ; c’est dans 
cette ecritiire qu est redigee rinscriptioii sogdieiine de 
Qara-BalgassoiiiL oii M. F. W. K. Mtiller a reconiiii des 1909 
iin texte iraiiien parseme de cryptogrammes (Sitz-iongs- 
bericldf- de FAcademie de Berlin, 1907, p. 726 et sniv., 
et surtout p, 729). II ny a done rien de surprenant 
a retrouver dans les documents de M. M. A. Stein les 
termes seniitiques et a cote des mots sogcHcois 
et IKHin : c’est an contraire nne constatation qni s’accorde 
avec les donnees lustoriques et linguistiques connues, et 
(jiii est conforme aiix jirobabilites. 

(.Test en outre nne observation essentielle an point de vue 
de Ffc>critnre, LTisage des cryptogrammes est particiilier, 
eornme nous venous de Findiquer, non pas a iin dialecte on 
a un peuple, inais a un systeme grapliique ; il appartient 
en commuii aux textes boticldhiques les plus anciens et 
a Finscidptioii municlieemie de Qara-Balgassoun. Si les 
textes manicli(k.ns dechiffres et publics par M. F. W. K. 
Mtiller avec la maitrise que Fon sait n’ofFreut pas de crypto- 
grammes, c’est qu’ils sont notes en ecriture estranghelo 
modifiee dite mauicheeime. La conclusion s’impose : les 
textes epistolaires doiit il s’agit ici doivent 6tre en ecrittire. 
mgdienne, s’ils sont vrairnent en laoigue sogdienne avec 
cryptogrammes ; ou plntot, conformement aux conclusions 
dTine etude dont les principaux resultats ont ete com- 
muniques a la Societe Asiatique de Paris a la seance du 
13 janvier 1911, et qui est actuellement sous presse, ils 
doivent etre notes en une cursive ararneenne interniediaire 
entre 1 arameen proprement dit et Fecriture sogdienne d’oii 
est issu Falphabet ouigour. Il ne faut done pas essayer 
de les lire en partant des systemes graphiques des langues 
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semitiques, iii siirtout eii s inspirant de leiir evolution 
propre et dii sens dans lequel ils se sont developpes ; c'est 
dll point d’arrivee, Tecriture sogdiemie, cfnil faut partir 
en remontant. 

A proceder ainsi la resseniblance entre l ecriture dii fac- 
simile publie par M. Cowley et celle des plus beaux textes 
bouddliiques sogdieiis d’Asie centrale apparait tout a coup 
a qui a pratique sufSsamment ces derniers et a etudie de 
pres leur graphic et leur ductus. Les quelqiies ligatures 
encore rares, du document dii a M. M. A. Stein sont 
particiilierement claires : par exemple montre deja la 

liaison du avec le | suivant par le trait d'en haut, et 
non de gauche, comme cela se fait en syriaque. Les 
ligatures du Tl avec le ) ou le U qui suivent aimoncent deja 
le ductus sogdien ; de memo celles du ^ et du 3 avec le 1. 
La forme du D, celle du S sont deja toutes proches de 
celles du 2 ^ <^t du k sogdiens ; celle du K est quasi identique. 
II y a plus : on sait que, sauf quelques exceptions le J 
et le ] sont confondus en ecriture sogdienne : si Ton 
admet une confusion pareille dans le document publie par 
M. Cowley on retrouve aussitot le cryptogramme 'T|T qui 
vient remplacer de fa§on toute naturelle et singulierement 
avantageuse ce "y purement persan que M. Cowley avait 
ete oblige d’admettre et qui ne pouvait trouver place en un 
document sogdien. L’on sait que ce y est le cryptogramme 
par excellence et que son absence suffirait presque a faire 
douter du caractke '' pehlvi ou “ cryptographique ’’ d’un 
texte (cf. loc. laud., p. 166). 

Void d’autres consequences plus graves qui aboutissent 
toutes a des resultats importants. Apres les changements 
de lecture qui ont ete admis jusqu id, il se trouve que 
si le 3 et T sont representes, le en revanche ne Test plus. 
D’apres la direction generale de revolution des ecritures 
semitiques on s attend d’ailleurs a le voir note par un 
signe de dimensions extremement restreintes ; et il n'y 
a plus de caraetere reduit a tel point dans le systeme 
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grapliique nouveau que M. Cowley met sous nos yeux. 
Mais Fetude de Falphabet sogdien nous apprend quo dans 
Flran du nord le a suivi un developpement different : 
il ne s est pas rabougri comme en liebreii, eii syriaque, 
eii palmy renien, il a au ■ contrairo grandi. II y est 
reprt\sente par un trait oblique large et fort qiii ressemble 
assez a un \ syriaque troiique et se termine par une 
petite barre disposee verticalenient par rapport a la haste 
principale. Bref, il est tout pared dans son ensemble an 
caractere nouveau qiie M. Cowley a lu 1. Quant a celui- 
ci, qui maintenant fait defaut, il se retrouve Ini aussi 
si Foil remonte de Fecriture sogdienne bouddhique a cede 
des lettres en question au lieu de chercher a reconnaitre 
en celle-ci les caracteres stnnitiques: il est represente par 
le signe ou M. Cowley a cru voir un 1, qui ressemble en 
effet au 3 de fa^*on exceptionnelle et ne differe de lui 
que par la dimension de sa queue, exactement comme le 
fait le r par rapport au k sogdien bouddhique. Et, de 
fait, si Foil substitue ces valeurs nouvelles aux anciennes, 
celle de ^ a celle de et celle de T a celle de T, tout 
en tenant compte de ce qui a ete dit plus haut dii i et 
du T, on voit Faspect du texte se modifier singulierement, 
se preciser et gagner en clarte ; ainsi on lit immediato- 
ment, sans autre difficulte, au lieu des uionstres “innK 
et "I'SX (v. loc. laud., p. 165) les beaux cryptogrammes 
et qui fourmillent dans les documents sogdiens 
bouddhiques et qui sont formes des conjonctions semitiques 
inK et SN suivies de leur traduction "^3 (ne) en sogdien 
(cf, p. ex. Mliller, Sitzungsberichte de F Academic de 
Berlin, 1909, pp. 727-8). Ces identifications sont d'une 
importance toute particuliere, non seiilement parce qu’elles 
portent sur des mots sogdiens bien etablis pour la forme 
comme pour le sens, mais encore parce qiFelles confirment 
Fun des traits les plus caracMristiques de la langue des 
textes etudi4s ici. M. Cowley a fait ressortir tres juste- 
ment que ces mots, qui restaient inintelligibles pour lui, 
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etaient munis soiivent, comme le sont les coiijonctions en 
pehlvi, cFaffixes qui devaient etre sans doute les formes 
eiiclitiques des pronorns personnels, tS pour la premiere, 
et jn" pour la seconde, pour la troisimiie personne ; 
or, ce sont bien la des formes nettement iranieimes et 
sogdieniies, comme, par exemple, qui est particiiliere- 

meiit frequent et alterne avec De la nieme fa^‘oi) 

on arrive a lire dans Tadresse ''something written” 

au lieu de "something sent” (loc. laud., p. 164). 

Un dernier point a eclaircir, pour completer Talphabet 
nouveau, est celui de la notation du T , dont la place est 
vide momentaneinent, et qui est un son relativement 
frequent en sogdien. Nous n’hesitons pas a admettre 
que, comme dans Tecriture sogdienne proprement dite, 
e/est le caractere qui vaut ^ dans les mots s4mitiques, 
dans les cryptogrammes, qui sert a noter T dans les 
mots sogdiens. Ceci nous permet d’ailleurs immediate- 
ment de lire le debut de la partie gauche de Tadressc 
qui devient : c’est a dire pyit 

■MN liyp^ en transcrivant lettre pour lettre et en 

notant les cryptogrammes par des majuscules, ce qui 
signifie sans doute " ecrit de son serviteur . . . ” ; car 
hyp^^ qui etait prononce a peu pres xepaO est la forme 
correcte du reflechi en sogdien oh il signifie, place devant 
les noms, ce que veulent dire en fran 5 ais " son, sa, ses 
De la memo fac;on on arrive a lire IlD kh " si, quand ” le 
mot oil M. Cowley voyait cryptogramme du sens de 
“ tout” (loc. laud., p. 166) ; on retrouve la forme sogdienne 
du verbe " aller ” aux lignes 2 et 4 du fac-simile, 
celles de de " tenir, obtenir ” aux lignes 2 et 5, et 

de " acheter ” a la ligne 5 et d'autres encore. Sur- 
tout, il est interessant de constater que la ligne 1 du 
document, qui contient la formule d’introduction devient 

^ Nous avons maintenu ici, comme on le voit, la distinction faite par 
M. Cowley entre h et 7 , quoiqu’eile nous paraisse tres tenue et peut4tre 
bien artificielie. 
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tout a fait intelligible ou peu s’en faut, sauf la part a faire 
aux noms propres possibles. Le destinataire est introduit 
pas les mots 'IXnin 153 "1^ soit'.d ^yw hwt’iu oil 'S est un 
cryptogTamme reconnu par M. Cowley (loc. laud., p. 16S) 
niais faussement transcrit par vad selon une tradition cpii 
croit devoir lire un 1 la ou il y a en realite un V cursif et 
rattache a la lettre qui se trouve h sa gauche, oil ^yw est 
tout comme Imt’to une belle forme sogdienne attestee dans 
les textes bouddhiques comme aussi sur le monument de 
Qara-Balgassoun (of. F. W. K. Muller, Sitzungaberichte 
de I’Academie de Berlin, 1909, p. 728). Suit rindication 
de I’exptMiteur dans les mSmes termes que sur I’adresse et 
qu’il est inutile de repeter id. En fin vient la formule de 
salutation qui est tres int4ressante. Elle se termine en 
effet par un mot, jusqu’ici inintelligible, mais qui n’est 
autre que I'UXfil mn'cyw, c'est a dire un terme sogdien 
Men connu qui signifie dans les textes bouddhiques oil il 
apparait frequemment “hommage, adoration” et qui traduit 
ici tout simplement le cryptogramme semitique qui 

le precMe. Devant celui-ci enfin est un nom cle nombre 
oil M, Cowley a reconnu, non sans hesitation (loc. laud., 
p. 164) une forme alteree du s<^mitique “ mille ” ; 

il lisait, en effet, 5^^, ce que,d’apres les conclusions exposees 
plus haut, on doit lire ?|73. Or, tandis que etait lion 
seulement anormal mais inexplicable et isole, est pre- 
cisement la forme du nombre mille en sogdien bouddhiquti 
et pent s expliquer comme une alteration cursive de sous 
les doigts d’hommes qui ne pronongaient plus rien qui fut en 
rapport avec ce qulls notaient et qui ne pouvaient plus 
voir qu'un cliiffre dans ce qui avait ete un mot. En effet 
le passage de K a ^ est inexplicable, et presque impossible 
dans r4criture sogdienne des documents bouddhiques aussi 
bien que dans la cursive des lettres rapportees par- 
M. M. A. Stein ; au contraire le changement de K en j 
s’explique dans Tun et Fautre systeme graphique par 
une simple oblitei’ation et par la perte dun petit trait 
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tmisveEsal plante sur le prm II esfc a iioter que la 

ineiiie alteration s’est produite preciseiiient dans 1 alpliabet 
soo;dien tardifV gii oiiigour, ou, sauf des cas determines, 
Vn lie se distingue plus de Va. On voit coininent 
dans le detail le rapprochement se contirme entre Ja 
laiigue et recritiire sogdiennes que nous connaissions deja 
et celle que les decouvertes de M. M. A. Stein nous reveleiit. 
Tout le sjrsteme des chiffres est le meine dans les 
clocuinents de run et I autre type : dans la lettre pnbliee 
par M, Cowley on trouve les groupes d’unites, les signes 
pour 10 et pour 20 que Ton connait deja par les textes 
liouddliiques et qiii sont d’ailleurs apparentes a ceux du 
sjniaque. 
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Scraps from the Saddarsana 

vStudy, extending through many years, in what is to me 
the most attractive section of Indian literature, namely the 
philosophical systems, has naturally brought to light many 
points of interest. Amongst these are the nyayas, whicli 
play such an important part in this class of literature : 
but there are others, not immediately connected witli 
philosophy, which come in incidentally, as it were, and 
with a few of these I now propose to deal, confining 
myself chiefly, though not exclusively, on the present 
occasion to a work of the thirteenth century, viz. Amala- 
nanda's a commentary on Vacaspati- 

misra's itself a commentary on Sankara’s great 

bhasya. It was publislied in the Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series in 1895-7. 

1. The first scrap is a grammatical one. In the 
Dhatupdtha, in addition to the well-known “ to be 

ashamed”, we find also with the same meaning, and 
Westergaard (in 1841) quoted BhaUikdvya, xiv, 105, 
namely — 

as an example of it. No others seem to have been 
discovered by later lexicographers, and Monier-Williams 
asserts that the verb is restricted to the third person 
plural of the perfect tense, as above. I am glad, therefore, 
to be able to furnish another instance of it, in the same 
tense indeed, but in the singular number. It occurs on 
p. 213 in the following verse : — 
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2. At tlie beginning of Upmdmd,.!, 10,1, 

we are told of the devastation of [the crops in] the Kiirn 
country, which had been brought about by a term 

\YhicIi translators, following Sankara, have rendered 

hailstones The passage is quoted hy Sankara in his 
bliasya on BraJimasWtra, 3, 4, 28, and there Anandagiri 
gives as an alternative equivalent. 

This is adopted by Amaltoanda (on p. 496) as the correct 
meaning, and I suggest that these “ red-coloured winged 
creatures ” are no other than locvMs, whicli, even in our 
own time, have so often laid waste the fields of India. 
I know of no other passage in which the word occurs, and 
it looks like an importation from outside Aryavarta. 

3. The author of the BlidmaU, when elucidating the 
bhasya on BrahmasTitra, 2, 1, 14, wrote ^ 

“ this knowledge is not [an imaginaiy thing] 
like turtle’s milk,” and Amalananda (on p. 288) expounded 
it thus : f 1 ^ 

He omitted, liowever, to explain tlie process 
of nourishment by smriti, and I cannot suppl}^ tlie 
deficiency 1 

We are indebted to Venkatanatha Desika, a distinguished 
writer of the Ramanuja school, for anotlier interesting bit 
of natural history in connexion with the flying-fox. In 
the vritti to his Tattvamulddhaldim, iv, 37, he says : 

m <irf I »rr®rr^ tf 

Again, on verse 110 : ^n^STT^^- 

NyayasiddMnjana, he quotes from the Nyayaiaitva the 
words ?rwr How 

could this strange belief have arisen ? It seems to be on 
a par with the 

4. In the revised edition of the Second Handful of 
Popular Maxims I included Kumarila’s saying 

ttrt: and we assuredly have an echo of it 
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in Ainalaiianda’s at th(‘ 

top of p, 492. And is there not a reminiscence of 
Patanjali’s '^T (under vartika 3 of ^^ivasfflnt 2) 

in Jayanta Bliatta’s vigorous utterance (in 
p. 236) : m 

WT#f ^ im if 

In view of the prominence given recently to the Tifyittra- 
hkyayika it may be of interest to note that the a]:)ovt‘ 
(|Uotation from Amalananda forms part of an interesting 
fliscussion (under sutra S, 4, 23) as to the kind of stories 
to be recited at the PaTvpkiva of 

1.3, 4, 3 ; and it is decided hy the commentatoi*s that they 
are to be of the type of those in tlie Ta/nim^ or 

Trryitropjd'^^ as Amalananda calls it. 

5. I will give one more ''scrap’' from Jayanta Bhatta’s 
most interesting book. It is a description of a performance 
called 7htldmb(mtvrctta, which a king named Hankara- 
varman considered to be improper and therefore suppressed. 
The verses are found on p. 271, and read thus : — 

-St^fiT^T ^ II 

From the concluding words it would appear that the 
king was a Jain. Is anything known of him ? I do not 
know Jayiinta Bhatta’s date, but the " acarya ” to whom 
lie attributes tlte words ^ on 

p. 312, ]. 13, i>s clearly Vacaspatimisra, in whoseiVydya- 
vdrWcatdtixm/aPlhl (p. 267, 1. 5) we find the expression 
^Tci: in a similar context (editor s 

preface, p. 1). If the Jayanta whose name is twice 
mentioned in Tdrkikaraksd (pp. 347, 355), in conjunction 
with that of Visvarupa, is the author of the Nydya- 
nianjfJi'H, as is most probable, we then liave a limit foi* 
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him in the other direction. Vacaspatimisra is assig^^^ 
to the latter part of the tenth century, and Mr. Arthur 
Venis thinhs that possibly Varaclaraja [the author of thc^ 
Tdjrldlmxihm'l may have to be placed not later than the 
first half of the t\Yelfth century 

{). Amalananda quotes several authors of whom little 
or nothing is known. Who, for example, is the Acarya 
Sundarapandya to whom three verses are attributed on 
p. 429 ^ Then, on p. 263, we have a reference to an 
acarya named Vyomasiva, our knowledge of whom is 
limited to the fact that, in a commentary on the Nydya- 
lundalh a work named VyomavcfM is ascribed to him, 
and that he is mentioned in the commentary on verse 67 
of Baddavkmasamibccayci (see Gatalogus Catalogomm, 
s.v, Vyomavati). Under siitra 4, 1, 19 a certain Amrita- 
nanda is cited as the setter forth of strange views, 
regarding rtiiilM, namely, that even after attaining to that 
condition tlie subject of it might be compelled to return 
to eartli again ; but wlio he was I cannot say. The 
identical words in wliich this writer’s views are expressed 
by Amalananda are found in Anandagiri’s tika also, but 
without being attributed to any particular acarya. Lastly, 
on p. 227, an author named Brahmanandin is mentioned, 
together with his work entitled Ghhdnclogya-vdkya ; and 
the views attributed to him here are identical with 
those witli which he is credited in the commentary on 
t^ankMgvim/nraka, iii, 217, etc. : but beyond this we seem 
to know nothing of the man or his work (see Gcdalogus, 
s.v. Brahmanandin). 

7, On p. 82 of tlie Kalpatarw we liave a definition of 
laJcmnd in tlie following verse, which is ascribed to 
Salikanatha, the well-known exponent of the teaching’^ 
o£ Prabhakara. It reads thus — 

It is not to be found, however, in the Pnckaranapancilca, 
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the only work of Balikanatha’s which has been piiblislied, 
and that in a somewhat incomplete condition. It may be 
traced, liowever, to the missing parts of the work which, 
have been recently discovered by my friend Dr. Ganga- 
natlia Jha, or even to the Rijuvhnald, another treatise 
of his to which ].ie refers on p. 142 of the Frakarana- 
pancikd. Dr. Jha is now in possession of portions of tlie 
Ri/pwvlmald, and also of some chapters of the Bfihatl, 
a commentary on the Mimamsa siitras by Prabhakara 
liimself : and with these materials he is now giving in 
Indian- Thoiajlit a sketch of the tenets of that school. 
Ill his Tanjore Catalogue Dr. Burnell wrote: ''The 
atheistic Mimamsa of Prabhakara (or Guru) has been 
almost completelj^ lost, and is chiefly known by the 
quotations in the Sastradipika and similar works.” He 
of course knew nothing of the works named above : and, 
as for the ^cbstrad-vpikd, I can say with a considerable 
degree of confidence that Prabhakara’s name is not to be 
found in it. 

8. In his bhasya on Brahmasutra 3, 3, 37, Vijnana- 
bhiksu quotes the nyaya 

which is found also, in a slightly different form, in the 
Laukikanydyasangraha in conjunction with others ex- 
pressive of a roundabout way of doing things. After 
giving a short explanation of it Ragliunathavarma says 

and on turning 

to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary (for the Sanskrit 
lexicons give us no help) wm find the expression 
defined as " a circuitous or devious mode 
of speaking or acting Now how came it to have that 
meaning ? 

G, A. Jacob. 

PS. Since waiting the above I have found in Kumarila s 
Tantravdo'iika (pp. 852-3) the three verses which Amala- 
nanda ascribes to the unknown Acarya Sundaraptodya, 
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and they are preceded by tlxe words ^, “and some one 
has said.’’ If Amalanandah statement is correct, - then that 
acaiya was indeed an ancient writer; for Professor Max 
Miiller and Dr. Blihler both held that Kuniarila could not 
be placed later than 700 a.d. {Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. XXV, p. 613). 

G. A. J., , 


Beihaspati and Tishya 

The balance of opinion, if not quite a general consensus, 
seems to be that no mention of any of the planets can be 
recogni^ied in the Vedic literature. But has the matter 
tiver been considered by anyone who is interested in the 
by-ways of astronomy, as much as in the interpretation 
of texts in accordance with general appearances and the 
technical explanations of commentators ? As one who is 
so interested, I venture to offer some remarks. 

From the time when the Hindus received the Greek 
astronomy and astrology, the Indian Brihasixati, the 
preceptor of tlie gods, has been undeniably identified 
with the planet Jupiter, or, if it is preferred, with the 
regent thereof. Whether they had before that time the 
full list of the planets which were known to the ancients 
— Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn^ — is a moot- 
point. But it is incredible that even the Vedic Hindus 
should not have known at any rate the two bright planets 
Venus and Jupiter. It is difficult to believe that, knowing 
them, they should leave them altogether unnoticed in 
their bulky literature, which deals so much with celestial 
phenomena. And, while the general characteristics of 
the Vedic Brihaspati, also known as Brahmanaspati, are 
certainly those of a priest and a promoter of prayer and 
sacrifice, still, like other Vedic deities, he is associated 
largely with celestial myths : and there are two passages 
relating to him which seem to me to mention him distinctly 
as a celestial luminary or as the regent of one. 




: : BKlHASPATi: ■ AKD. TISHYA ' ' : 5:15- 

One is:t]ie jS-i3"FecZa/4. 50. 4.^ 

Briiiaspatil.i pratliamam jayamaiio 
malio jyotishali parame vyoman I 
sapt-asyas=tuvi-jato ravena 

vi sapta-rasmir=adhamat=taiiiamsi II 
Biihaspati, when first being born from a great light 
or brightness in the highest heaven, seven-nionthed, of 
a. powerful nature, seven-rayed, with a dee|) sound blew 
away the darkness.’' 

The other is ilw. IhdtUr^ya-Brdhmami, 3. 1. 1. 5:^ — 
Brihaspatih pratliamam jayamtoali 1 

Tishyam nakshatram=abhi saiiibabhiiva I 
sreshtho devanaiii pritanasu jishnuh I 
diso=nu sarva abhayan=no astu il 
Brihaspati, when first being born, came into existence 
over against the naksliatra Tishya, — he the best of the 
gods, victorious against hostile armies : let us be free 
from fear in all directions 1” 

It is to be noted that the second of these verses occurs 
in a passage which is certainly of an astronomical nature, 
dealing with all the nakskatras and their presiding deities. 
The expression “ Brihaspati, when being born ”, establishes 
an intimate connexion between the two verses. And the 
application of them becomes clear enough, I think, as 
soon as we look closely into the nature of Tishya and its 
surroundings. 

The naksliatra Tishya, perhaps better known as Pushya, 
and also called Barhaspatya because its regent is Brihas- 
pati, is a part of the zodiacal constellation and sign Karka, 
the crab, Cancer, It consists according to some authorities 
of three stars ; according to others, of one. And it or its 
principal star has been identified with S Cancri, and is 
certainly to be placed in that position or very close to it. 

Now, the Crab is not a conspicuous coiivstellation : it 

^ Texfc in Bibl. Ind., vol. 3, p. 2. The verse also occurs, I think, as 
Taiftirlya-Sarhhitd, 4. 4. 10. 1. 
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includes no stars of a greater magnitude than 3-7. And 
an object in it quite as noticeable as any of its stars 
is Praesepe (Praesaepe), the beehive or manger, which 
is an important star-cluster at a small distance on the 
north-west of B Cancri, and is regarded by some writers 
as the most striking feature in the whole constellation. 
This star-cluKster is visible to the naked eye, as a misty 
patch, on a clear night. A telescope of small power, 
even a good opera-glass, will resolve it. Though its 
components are by no means great in number as compared 
with those of some other clusters, still they contrast 
favourably in magnitude, and no fewer than 1.51 of 
them have been counted : and its central star is a double 
one. Among the Arabian astronomers,’^ according to one 
school this star-cluster is a component of their mansion 
which answers to the Hindu Tishya, and according to 
another school is itself the mansion. Attention was 
evidently paid to it from very early times, since Aratus 
(b.c, 270) and Theophrastus (b.c. 322) tell us that its 
disappearance was reckoned by the ancients a sure presage 
of rain.‘^ And a verse wliich will be quoted below makes 
it practically certain that the Vedic Hindus also watched 
it, whether from that same point of view or from some 
other, and noted its disappearances. 

We know what happens now and again in star-clusters 
and nebulm: a temporary star, a nova, suddenly shiners 
out, attaining sometimes to the first magnitude or even 
more, remains visible for a while, and then fades out more 
or less completely. And I venture to suggest that it is 

^ See Colebrooke, 2. 294 ; Whitney, Swrya-Siddhanta, truns- 

lation, 331. 

^ A. M. Clerke, System of the Stars^ p. 241 : the references are, for Aratus, 
Diosemem, verses 160-80, 265; for Theophrastus, Do Signis Pluviarimi, 
ed. Heinsius, p. 419. We may compare Hiny, Nat, Hist,, 18. 80 : — “In 
the sign Cancer there are two small stars, known as Aselli (the Little 
Asses, 7 and 8 Cancri), the small space between them being occupied by 
a cloudy appearance which is known , as Praesepia : when this cloud is 
not visible in a clear sky, it is a presage of .a violent storm. ’’ 
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to soilie notable occurrence of tliis kind in Praesepe, 
happening of course in the winter when the skie.s are 
clearest and probably at a time when the Crab was on 
or near the meridian at midnight, tliat the two Vedic 
verses quoted above refer. My suggestion is that Jupiter 
was at the time <|uite close to Praesepe, perliaq^s ap})arentl 
in actual contact. The association would add exceptional 
lustre to the outburst; producing '‘the great light or 
brightness in the higliest heaven''’.^ It would of course 
be seen in a very short time that the planet w'as moving 
away from the new star, which may liave begun already 
to fade. And this would not unnaturally suggest the 
poetical idea that the planet, to wliich peiiiaps not much 
attention had previousl}" been paid except in its part as 
a morning and an evening star, was then " born for the 
first time’’. In short, in these two passages, certainly, 
I would lind a distinct mention of a planet in the Vedas: 
tlie planet in this case being Briliaspati, Jupiter. 

Tlie Qiakshatra Tishya or Pushya consists according to 
tlie older books of one component, according to the later 
books of three.- And the latitude and longitude given in 
the astronomical works place it, or, if it consists of three 
components, its yoga-tdrd or ' junction-star the star 
which would represent it for determining conjunctions, 
closely about S Cancri, a star of the 4th magnitude, 
wliieh. is on the ecliptic or practically so and is now in 
B..A. S hrs. 40 mins., nearly. 

Colebrooke and Whitney knew only the statement that 
Tisliya consists of three components. They both identified 
its yd(ja~idrd with h Cancri. For the other two stars, 
Colebrooke selected 7 Cancri (magnitude 4*8), which is 
about 3'" north by a little west from S, and /3 (3*7), which 

^ Anyone who has wtxtched the stars in winter in India will appreciate 
the kind of appearance that I indicate : especially if he saw the meeting 
of Venus and Jupiter some twenty years ago. 

See Thibaut, in Ind. Ant., 14. 43-5. • 

JHAS. 1911. 34 
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m about 15' towards S.W, by S. froiu 7: Whitney 
preferred 7 with 6 (6*0), which is a little south of the 
ecliptic and about 3° 45' south-west iroin 7. 

Praesepe is slightly to the west of a line from 7 to 8, 
and is on the north, of the ecliptic and somewliat nearer 
to 7 than to S. And alongside of tlie attention wliieii 
the Greek and Eoinan writers show was paid to it, as 
mentioned above, we have now to note th.e latter half of 
the verse Rig -Veda, 5. 54. 13, which says : — 

Na yo yuchchhati Tishja") yatha di\'ah 
asnie rarahita Marutal.i sahasrinam II 
Gi\'e us, O Mariits, (ivealth) a thousandfold wliicli {aill) 
iu,)t {dmip'iHiar) as Tishya disappears from the sky ! ” 

It is difficult to recognize liere an allusion to anything 
e.xcept th(.^ occasional disappearances of the star-cluster 
Praesepe. And it would seem, now, that we slioiild 
preferabh^ take Praesepe as Tishya itself if the nakshatra 
is ivgaixled as consisting of only one component, or as 
one of tlie three components, and as the ‘junction-star', 
i.l‘ we arc^ to treat the iiakshatra as liaving three 
members. 

J. F. P'leet. 


The Use of the Abacus in India 
In an article published in the Journal of tlie Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1908. 293-7, Mr. Kaye has pointed 
out that, while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in ancient times in India, they have 
hot given any proof of their assertion. As he has 
remarked, from the fact that a form of abacus is now 
in use in India we cannot safely affirm that the appliance 
dates from any early times there. Nor, I think, can we 
draw such a conclusion definitely even from the point 
(see p. 121 above) that the system of expressing numbers 
presented by the astronomer Aryabhata (wrote in or soon 
after a.d. 499) seems plainly to postulate the use of the 
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abacus in some sliape or another. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence. And I would draw attention to a 
passage which perhaps yields such evidence. 

The passage is found in the Divyavadana , wliicli is 
regarded, I believe, as dating generallj^ from l 3 efore 
A.D. 100, tlioiigli parts of it inaj^^ be placed two centuries 
or more later. It is in chapter 19, entitled Jydtislika- 
AUidana (ed. Cowell and Neil, - p. 262 ff.), the story in 
which begins thus; — ■ ■ 

There lived at Kajagriha a rich householder named 
Siibhadra, who greatly favoured the Nirgraiitlias, the 
Jains. Oil a certain occasion Buddha, wandering through 
Rcljagriha for alms, came to Subhadra’s liouvse, and in 
the course of conversation told Subhadra tliat liis wife 
"was about to bear a son wlio would devote liimself to 
the Buddliist faith and attain the condition of an Arliat. 
The intervicAv was witnessed by a person named Bhurika, 
who appareiitW was the owner or keeper of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddlia should have 
applied to him for alms rather than to Siilihadra. When 
Buddha, having his alms-bowl filled by Subliadra, had gone 
away, Bhurika went to Subhadra, and asked what had 
occurred. Subhadra explained. And then, we are told 
(p. 263, line 8) : — 

Sa Bhtiriko ganitre kritavi svetavarnaih grihitva 
ganay itum = arabdliah . 

''He, Bhiirika, who was skilled in the ganitra, took, 
a sveto^varna and began to count or calculate.’’ 

The upshot was that Bhurika confirmed the prediction — 
an unwelcome one to him, at any rate — made by Buddha ; 
and, though Subhadra, led on by Bhurika, actually brought 
about the death of his wife in an attempt to falsify the 
prediction, there was ultimately born from hex', after she 
had died and had been almost entirely cremated, a boy 
who became the Jyotishka who is the hero of the story. , 

It seems clear that Bhurika an adept in making; 
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and testing predictions by means of calculations. And 
the editors.Ao-arding him as an astrologer, ha^’e explained 
qanit ra in their iiidex of words as meaning ‘ an astrologer’s 
instrument, an abacus ’ , and ivetavarna as meaning also 
‘an astrologer’s instrument’. There can, however, be 
little doubt, if any, that the appropriate meaning for 
‘having a white colour ’, is ‘ (a piece of) 
chalk’, as as.signed to it in Monier- Williams's Sanskrit 
Dictionary ; ^ perhaps as qualifying kiUka, ‘ a small stake, 
slide, or“rod of wood, bamboo, etc., or other pointed 
instrument’, in short ‘a pencil’, or some similar term, 
under-stood. The question is, what precise meaning is to 

be attached to the term fianitm. 

I have not succeeded, so far, in_ tinding this word 
anywhere else. I can find only gamyitrika, with irregular 
forms qanatrihl and ganitrika and the Prakrit form 
ganetfiyd, used in Jain literature in the sense of ‘ a rosary ’. 
But, while the beads of a rosary might well be employed 
for counting or calculating, even to test a prediction, the 
use of the term svStavurm, ‘ u piece of chalk’, seems to 
render that meaning unsuitable here, even if we might 
take ganitra as still another form of gcmayitrM. 

Taking, however, the word ganitra in a natural way, 
we recognize that it is formed with the suffix itra. For 
this we turn to Panini, 3. 2. 184, which teaches the use of 
this sufiix in the sense of ‘ instrument ’ to form such words 
as khanitra, ‘ an instrument for digging, a spade ’ , emfra, 

‘ a rudder ’ , tavitra, ‘ a sickle , and tiJtxivitraf a fan . 
This gives an appropriate meaning for ganitra in our 
passage, which we may accordingly take as saying 

*' He, Bhtirika, being skilled in the use of the appliance 
for counting or calculating, took a piece of chalk and 
began to count or calculate.” 

1 Compare pamMlkha, ‘ chalk ’j life, ‘white writing’: see Bahler, 
Indian Pahoyraphy, § 37, C ; and Burnell, Elements of Smith-Indinn 
Palfsography, 87 nnd not6 2. 
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This distinctly seems to suggest the use of some form 
of the abacus, in the shape of a board — the well-known 
pludaka ^ — coloured black and ruled ready for use so 
tliat calculations could be made on it with a piece of chalk. 

Perhaps some of our Buddhist and Jain specialists can 
tell us more about tlie ganitra. Perhaps, also, tliey or 
others can adduce otlier literary passages which may be 
interesting in connexion with the general question of the 
use of the abacus in ancient India. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Velurfalaiyam Plates of Naxdlvarmax III 

Yelurpalaiyam is a village in the Arkonam division of 
the Nortli Arcot District, about seve]i niiles from the 
Arkonam Railway Junction. The existence of a copper- 
plate grant at this village was made known to me I)}' 
a certain SubrahmanAur Desika who is collecting materials 
for a history of the Tondai-nadu and its twenty- four 
districts (kotkim), and the plates were eventually obtained 
by me for examination. 

The inscription on tliese plates is engraved partly in 
Grantha characters and partly in Tamil. The portion in 
the Grantha characters is in the Sanskrit language, and 
the rest is in Tamil. The former opens witli the usual 
mythical genealogy of tlie Pallavas. Then we are 
introduced to Asokavarman.^ Yirakiircha is said to 
have married a Naga princess and to have obtained the 
insignia of royalty with her. Then there was Skandasishya, 
who took possession of the ghatikd of the Brahmanas 
from Satyasena. Kumaravishnu, who took Kafichinagara 
(Conjeeverarn), came next, and after him was Buddha- 
varman, who defeated the Cho]a arm^L After the death 

^ See Biihler, Indian Paleography^ p. 5 and § 37, C. 

2 It is worthy of note that kings like Sivaskandavarinan and VishimgOpa 
are not even referred to. 
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of Vislinugopa and other kings came Nandivavmaii (I),^ 
who, by the grace of the god Siva, made the serpent 
Drishtivisba dance. Then came Simhavarinan, from 
whom was horn Simhavishnu, who conquered the Chola 
country. His son was Mahendra, who was succeeded by 
Xarashiihavarman I, the conqueror of Vatapi (Badarni).- 
Parames vara var man I is reported to have conquered the 
Chalnkya army, and Narasiihliavarmaii II is said to 
Imve built a temple of Siva resembling Kailasa.*^ His 
son was Paramt^s vara var man II. Nandi varman (II) is 
said to have subsequently obtained, together with tlie 
goddess of the earth, tlie goddess of tlie glory of tlie 
Pallava family. His son was Dantivarman, who married 
the Karlamba princess Aggalanirnmadi. And their son 
was the donor, Nandivarman (III), called Ko-Vijaya- 
Nandivarmaii in tlie Tamil portion of the record. He is 
reported to have obtained the kingdom by killing liis 
enemies in battle. The object of the record is to register 
the gift of the village of Tirukkattuppajli in Nayaru-nadu, 
a subdivision of Palark<3thrm, to a temple of 8iva named 
Yajnesvara built by a certain Yajhabhatta, who seems to 
have been the priest of the king. The vipia 2 ')ti was made 
by a Chola-Maharaja called Kumarahkusa. 

The importance of the inscription for the history of the 
Pallava dynasty will be clear from the foregoing brief 
summary of its contents. Tliis is not the place for 
a lengthy discussion of the historical facts furnished by 
the grant, and I intend to publish tlie record in full, with 

^ Virakilrcha, Skaiulavarman, Kumamvishnii, Buck! ha varman, Vishini- 
gdpa. and Nandivarman are Jnentioned in the earliest Sanskrit charter of 
the dynasty ; Ind. Ant,, vol. 37 (1908), p. 283 f. 

“ His son Mahendravarman II is omitted here. 

^ Narasiiiihavarman II is described as the son’s son (puira-sumi) of 
Paramesvaravarman I. 

^ This evidently refers to the Kailasanatha temple which was called 
in ancient times Rajasiriihei^vara after the builder Rajasimha (also 
called Narasimhavarman (11), Narasimhavishnu, and NarasimhapOta- 
varman). 
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fi photo-litliograpli, at ail early date in the E]jigraphia 
Jndica. Blit we may note here the following pointe. 
I'he usurpation of Nandivarman Pnllavamalla on the 
death of Paramesvaravarmaii II, which is hinted in the 
Kasahudi plates,^ seems to be confirmed by the present 
grant. The successors of Nandivarman Pallavainalla 
appear to have been in power until the Ghdlas becoAne 
supreme in the Tamil country about the end o£ the ninth 
century. And Ko- Vijaya-Nripatimgavarmaii “ of the 
Bahur plates was apparently the son of Nandivarman III, 
the donor of the Velurpalaiyam grant. This branch of 
the Pallavas Dr. Hultzsch has called the Ganga- Pal lavas 
for want of a better name. 

Either the successors of Chitramaya- Pal lava who was 
kilkid by the usurper Nandivarman (II) Pallavamalla 
according to the Udayendiram grant;*^ or the descendants of 
Paramesvaravarmaii II, seem to have continued some sort 
of rule in the ancient Pallava dominions. To this branch 
may be tentatively assigned Dantivarma-Maharaja of the 
Trijilicane inscription,'^ Dantivarman and Nandivarman 
who belonged to the Pallavatilakakula,^ and Nandivaiinan 
who conquered (his enemies) at Tellaru.^" Perhaps the 
Gahga- Pallavas were not always supreme ; and it is not 
unlikely that the other branch occasionally asserted itself. 
l"his may account for the fact that the inscriptions of 
Ko- Vijaya-Dantivikrama and Ko~ Vijaya-Nandivikrama 
are not found over any very large extent of country. 

^ South. Ind. Insert, vol. 2, part 3, p. 344, 

- The word injaya prefixed to the naiiies of Dantivihraina, Nandi- 
vikrama, Nripafcungavikrama, and other kings of this series, may be 
taken to show that the first king of their line acquired dominion by 
victory. The word was probably added to distinguish Dantivarman and 
Nandwarman from their namesakes of the other line. It is worthy of 
note that Nandivarman (II) is altogether omitted in the Bahur plates. 
Besides, Vimala and Kohkanika are mentioned as the ancestors of the 
dynasty. 

3 South, hid. insers., vol. 2, p. 372. ; •= 

^ Up. Ind., vol. 8, p. 290. » Ibid., p. 293, ii. 4. D, 

® Director-General’s A^inual Report for 1906-7, p. 240. 
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Tl.e political relationship between these two series ot 
kin..s cannot be satisfactorily made ont at presmh And 
numh of the history of the Pallavas durmg the eighth and 
ninth centuries is still obscure. It would be easy to 

ide.ntify Ko-Vijaya-Dantivikramavarinan with Dantippot- 
tarasa; or Da'ntivarma-Maharaja, and Ko-Vijaya-^andi- 
vikraiuavarman with Tejlarrerinda - ^andipputtaraiyai-,, 
ic. “Nandipputtaraiyar who defeated (his enennes) at 
Tellaru”. or even with Nandippottaraiyar of the lallaia- 
tilaU familv.‘ But the available facts do not warrant 
any such kUmtiticatiou. We have to keep the two series 
of' kings cpiite distinct until their identity is established 

boyon.i all doubt. Ven'kayv.v. 


i The Origins of Beng.ali 

Mav I venture, to call the. attention of members of the 
SocietV to the work that is being done by Bengalis 
the in'vestigation of the origin and history of tlieir nafavc 
speech ? It seems to me that their inquiries might often 
be aided and directed to practical ends if they had the 
advice of Europeans acquainted with similar studies in^ 
the West. Dr. Grierson in his work on The La ngna/jes of 
hidia has told us that Bengali is a secondary Prakrit, 
into which, in comparatively recent times, was imported 
an enormous number of pure Sanskrit words, so that the 
difference between the literary speech and the language 
spoken by common folk is far more marked than in any 
other Indian language. The result is that the dictionarii'S 
of Bengali are practically Sanskrit dictionaries, from which 
ail but a few popular and domestic words arc banished. 

.. Even if Dantivarman and Nandivarman are disiMised ot in this way, 
there will still be left KoA^ijaya^mrasirnhavarmaii, \ljaya,-.lsva,ravannan, 
and Ko-Vijaya-SkandaBishyavikramavarman, who seem to have liecii 
Oanga-Pallavas, bub whose relationship to the other members of the 
Pallava family remains to be disclosed by future researebes. 
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But inclig\ui(>us students, chiefl^^^ doubt as an indirect 
result ot Dr. Grierson’s great Survey, liave become aware 
of the eKtraordinary interest and iniportance of tlie spoken 
dialects. The Vaiigiya Sahitj^a Parisad” lias lieen working 
for some years now in collecting ancient ^ISS. of the 
literature of pre - English days, witii a \'iew to the 
preparation of an historical account of the language, a,nd 
the last issue of the Sa^iUya-Pa/rUcd-Pairil^i] lias an 
excellent extra number from the pen of Mr. Yoges tkindru 
Rajnr, which contains a special study of the phonetics 
and dialectical peculiarities of the bhasa of the Radii 
country, of the part of Bengal, that is, lying to the west 
of the Ganges. He has found many remarkahle survivals 
of the ancient speech as it is recorded in old poetry, 
manjT' interesting coincidences with tlie pronunciation or 
idiom of Uriya, Maratha, and Hindi. Tliis kind of study 
is likely to be even more interesting and remunerative 
in Bengal and Assam than in other regions of the Outer 
Dispersion of tlie Indo - xlryan languages. There, as 
elsewhere, there must have been a time when the mass 
of the people spoke their indigenous pre-Aryan speech, 
and, again, a later period when the common folk, as 
distinguished from the immigrant Indo- Aryan aristocrats, 
were bilingual. In the Radii country the aborigines, 
one supposes, must ha\’^e had a strong Dravidian element, 
and perhaps introduced Dravidian idioms into the language 
of their Hindu invaders. In Eastern and Northern Bengal 
(the seat of the old Koch kingdom) the native element 
must have been Tibeto-Burman, and this may account 
for the marked difference of idiom and pronunciation 
between the people of Western and of Eastern and 
Northern Bengal. Indeed, the Hinduizing of the race 
in speech and creed is not yet complete, and all over 
Eastern Bengal and Assam are Tibeto - Burman com- 
munities, vsome still speaking only their native languages 
and practising their indigenous religion, some coming 
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iHKier Hindu influences and becoming biglot. Hence it 
is possible actually to watch the process wMcli is gone 
through when a race changes its language. It is 
analogous to wliat is happening in Celtic Brittany,, except 
that in North-East Bengal and Assam the change is not 
from one Indo-European speech to another, but from 
a language still partly agglutinative to a language almost 
as analytic as our own. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain brieth^ wliat happens in the case of speakers of 
Bodo who liavo come into contact with Indo-Aryan 
Bengali or Assamese. They do not at first abandon 
their own \’Ocabulary. They import into their speech such 
Western luxuries as the relative pronoun, conjunctions, 
adverljs, and (very sparingly) a passive voice. But the 
chief difficulty is in dealing with their veiy interesting 
and expressive ‘‘agglutinative/’ verb. The nature of 
this verb is best explained b}^ gbdng an example or 
two. The normal verb, nowadays, consists of stem plus 
siiftix. But between these two can be infixed ” or 
“ agglutinated ” an almost unlimited number of mono- 
syllables, which are sometimes themselves verbal stems 
and sometimes only exist as “infixes”, as modifiers of 
the meaning of verbal roots. Thus thdng-hai is “ go-did” = 
went ; thdn(j<h-hai is “ did not go ” ; flu7tng-d-hui-hai is 
“did not go from a distance”: thdng-d-hwi4hl-lK^^^ is 
“did not pretend to go from a distance”; etc., etc. 
But this habit of infixing monosyllables into a verb 
seems to be early recognized as a barbarous and im- 
polite mode of speech. Bilingual Kacharis split up the 
agglutinative verb. Where the infixes have no separate 
meaning or existence in the pure vernacular, they tend 
to assume an adverbial form and meaning. Where they 
are tliemselves verbal stems they are converted into con- 
junctive participles. For instance, in a folk-tale told 
to me, I came across the following queer string of such 
participles : M-kho (him) hdmndnai (seizing) Idngnd^uai 
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(taking) fopndnai (burying) clinndnai (leaving) fai- 
naise (came). This, in the pure vernacular, would have 
had the much conipacter, and at least equally expressive, 
form of hl-lxhdli6m4dng-f op-din- fcd^ — They seized 

him, and took liim, and buried him, and left liini, and 
came away.” Now I venture to tliink that this habit 
of turning an agglutinative verb into long strings of 
participial forms has left traces in even literary Bengali. 
For instance, in one of Bahkim Candra Obattopadlivaya's 
novels I came across the following phrase : ami to-mdhi 
mnge kariyd lanyd haliyd diya dsiba, which is literally 
I you together having -made having -taken having - 
spoken having-given will come ”, or, in a free translation, 
“ I will take you wntli me and will speak (to some one 
about 3^ou).” Sometimes a string of participles like this 
is used as a mere expletive, to take the place of the 
hums and haws ” of an unready English speaker. An 
old friend of mine, a Brahman pleader (now dead), was 
in the habit of inserting into his pleadings, whenever 
he was at a loss for breath or for an appropriate word, 
the expression giyd miliyd mviyct^ which is as if 
an Englishman were to interject “having gone, having 
met, having finished ” into his oratory when words or 
breath failed )iim. My friend was quite unconscdous of 
his little peculiarity. In fact, he offered to pay a fine 
into tlie dispensary poor-box every time I caught liim 
out. He had very soon to withdraw his rashly generous 
offer ! . 

These examples are taken from now distant memories 
of the speech of North-East Bengal. But they may be 
worth recording as giving a possible clue to some of 
the idioms of Eastern Bengal. The great mass of the 
people must once have been, many of them still are,, 
bilingual, and thus afford a probably unique opportunity 
of studying the transition from a monosyllabic to an 
Indo- Aryan language. Now that the Bengalis have 
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themselves seriously taken up the systematic ^study ot 
the origins and history of their language and Merature 
any hints, however trifling, may lead to fruitful fields ot 

inquiry. t d. a. 


Hero and H.io 

Mr. Fleet’s identification of Hero, the name of a goddess 
on a coin of Huviahka (.see this Journal, 1908, p. 62), with 
the Babylonian Eru remind.s me of my deriving mo, 

‘ kinc.'. found (I maintain) on the .same set of coins, from 
the Semitic root np («ce Vieima Or. ./oi™?, 1888. 
p. 242), inasmuch as this root exists also^ in ssj. nan, 
a fact I Iiave only lately become aware of, wa. nX+n; 

< to pasture, to rule,’ re ’fl, ‘herdsman, ruler ’ (see Dehteeh, 
Hs. 9 i/r. Handwth., p. 602). I think that the two hypotheses 
endorse each other in a very satisfactory manner. 


The D.aeai Lama’.s Seal 

In his note on the Dalai Lama’s seal, pp. 204-6 of this 
Journal. Colonel Waddell sugge.sts a new interpretation of 
the seal, based mainly on the addition of two characters 
omitted by myself. He reads 

“ Om talai blamai rtsa thamka rgyalva , 

and translate.s — 

“ Oiii ! The original seal of the Talai Lama, the Jina.” 

Even if his reading of the seal were correct, his 
translation would still be wrong. The word rGijalva, 
Jina, if plaeiKl after thamlca, seal, could only be understood 
to refer to the seal. It would mean that the seal was 
a Jina. If the man who composed the legend intended 
to express the idea that the Talai Lama and not the^ seal 
was a Jina, he would have placed the word rgyrdva either 
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directly ]>efore or directly after tlio title of Talai Lama. 
Th<^ legend would then run thus — 

'' Oiii rgyalva talai blainai thaiuka;*’ 

or- — . 

Oiii talai blama rgyalvai tliainka/' 

But there is no need to say anything about a Jiiia at 
all, for the word rgyalva, Jina, does not occur in tlie 
legend. It reads simply rgyal, and the sign ai'ter r//?/o/ 
is either a full-stop or an ornaniental sign without any 
meaning. This sign is used to till up empty spaces at 
the beginning or end of a column. Let me refer to niy 
reading of a Tibeto-Mongolian seal from Bhutan (ZDMCh, 
vol. Ixiv, p. 553), where the same square figure is found 
at the end of columns 2 and 3. If in this case we should 
have to read a va at the end of those lines, the sense 
would, be obscured. 

Now as to the orii. I am veiy glad Colonel Waddell has 
nothing against my identihcation of the angular snake- 
ornament with the rounded form of the same (see my 
Table I, p. 1211 of this Journal for 1910). But when he 
says that both of them have to be read orio I cannot 
help feeling a little doubtful. This sign is found at the 
beginning of every chapter. If it has to be read om, why, 
then, do not the Tibetans read oiii whenever they see it ? 
Why do not all the translators write om whenever the sign 
occurs in the Tibetan text ? Well, I have never heard 
a Tibetan say am when he saw this sign in the text he w^as 
reading. But the most extraordinary thing is this, that 
Colonel Waddell himself does not translate this sign by om 
in his translation of the Te Tsung edict. At the beginning 
of the text of this edict the sign is plainly written (see 
p. 948), but in his translation of the edict (see p. 930) an 
ork cannot be found. Well, if Colonel Waddell himself 
does not read the sign as om, how can he expect me to do 
so ? The interpretation of this sign as a snake-ornament 
(relating to Naga worship) was advanced hy Dr. B. Laufer 
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on p 9.6 of his edition of the ’ah^om bscluspai 

snyinrjpo (M«res de la societe Finno - Ougrienne, 

" Now as to Colonel Waddells reading risa instead of my 
reading tu. The latter is doubtful, as stated before. 

I should with much pleasure accept his reading rtsa if it 
were coiitirmed by an examination of the original seal. 
But unfortunately it is not, for Colonel Waddell, to my 
entire satisfaction, says that he has compared my revised 
copy with the original seal and finds it to be perfect. 
But then he, says: “ In the key-alphabet the letter taa 
has its third horizontal limb from the top joined to the 
vertical, whilst in the seal this is not so— this is probably 
owino- to a mistake in copying the key -alphabet, as 
presumably in the ease of the seal care would be taken to 
ensure that the characters were formed correctly.” No ; 
I am fully convinced that in the case of tlie key -alphabet 
care was taken to ensure that the characters were formed 
correctly. I therefore prefer to stick to my reading tu, 
standard (compare m dm', ru thson, banner, ensign, 
colours). But I readily admit that this syllable is the 
most doubtful part in my interpretation of the seal. Let 
me add that meanwhile I have succeeded in reading the 
seal of the West Tibetan king rDorje thse dped mi ’agyur 
don (jruh rnam rgyed. This again proves the usefulness 
of the key-alphabet. 


A. H. Francke. 
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Liom axd Dragox IK Northerk China. By E. F. 
Johnston, M.A., F.E.G.S., District Officer and 

Magistrate, Weihaiwei, formerty Private Secretjiry 
to tlie Governor of Hong Kong, etc., aaitlior of 
From Feking to Mandcday.^^^ ^ W map and 
illustrations. London: John Murray, 1910. 

This is a goodly volume of 461 pages octa\'o, \Yhieh the 
author informs us is a description of The people of 
Weiliaiwei, their customs and manners, their religion and 
superstitions, their folk-lore, their personal characteristics, 
their village homes”: and lie eschews all desire to enter 
into political controversy as to the place, its strategic 
importance, or commercial possibilities. 

This little portion of country which is thus dealt witli 
is a miniature of the greater whole of China, though, 
customs and manners differ to some extent in different 
districts. Mr. Johnston was stationed for some years in 
Hong Kong, and this lias doubtless made liirn keen to 
notice the differences. He desciibes tlie curious custom 
of the living marrying the dead. Marriages also take 
place between the dead who '' neither marry nor are given 
in marriage ”, so the living in China perform tlie ceremony 
for them. Archdeacon Gray informs us that he was 
present at such a ceremony in Canton, when two defunct 
spirits were united in matrimony. The manner in which 
it was done was somewffiat different from that described 
by Mr. Johnston in the marriage of a living girl to 
a dead man. 

Another curious practice mentioned by our author, also 
connected with ancestral worship, is the burying of a man’s 
soul when the body is not available for the purpose. 
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It is hy a systenuifcic and careful stiidj^ such as 
author luis employed, tliat many an old-world usage is 
brought- to light, and we could wisli that all our ofScials 
abroad took as intense and keen an interest in the people 
they govern. 

Ancient legend and present-day fact are blendecl 
together, and tlie compound makes very pleasant reading. 
Indeed, many a page is most intensely interesting, and 
th<} book is replete with information. Mr. Johnston has 
availed himself of tlie native topograi^hical works on the 
district in wliich Weiliaiwei is situated to cull incidents 
hearing on the past, etc. How trustworthy these old 
chronicles are may be judged from one fact, though it 
comes to us in the veliicle of a legend. It is the statement 
that that part of China was once upon a time under the 
sea. Now our modern geologists, \vho know nothing about 
the legend, inform us that such was the case. Content 
with stating tlie fact, the legend proceeds to relate the 
marvellous, as to how the princess, drowned and turned 
into a bird, in revenge for her death dropped stones into the 
sea, and thus the dry land, wdiich now exists, was formed, 
so we find a grain of wheat amidst a bushel of chaff*. 

In chapter four a number of paragraphs are translated 
in their bare detail from these Chinese chronicles. These 
present to us in strong aspects the vicissitudes of Ciiinese 
agricultural and village life ; for floods, storms, snow, great 
famines, epidemics, locusts, pirates and brigands, and 
robbers and wolves are plentifully sprinkled over the 
pages, as wmll as astronomical phenomena, such as parhelia 
and comets. One of the latter, noted as appearing in 
1G82, was possibly, or probably, Halley’s. Evidently the 
Shantung peasantry liave not an easy life with their 
incessant toil and battle with Nature in Iier roughest and 
sternest moods ; and yet, most surprising for China, 
Mr. Johnston tells us there is not a beggar to be seen 
in the territory. 
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One of tlie beneficent results of the British occupation 
is the vaccination of the children, with the result that, 
instead of half of them dying from smallpox, as used to 
be the case, these little lives are spared. When vaccination 
is once introduced the Chinese are fully alive to the benefit 
of it, but unfortunately have yet to learn that re- vaccination 
is necessary in later years to render themselves immune 
from the dreadful scourge. 

The more we know of China and the Chinese the less 
do we find them to be a people set apart by themselves 
with no links to connect them with the rest of the world. 
Our author enjoys tracing similarity of custom between 
East and West, and many a footnote contains references 
which to the folklorist and the student of human nature 
will be found most instructive. 

In a notice of the drama Mr. Johnston does not state 
the opinion held by some that the Chinese drama was 
derived from the Greek. He also seems to dissent from 
the generally received opinion that the Chinese are pre- 
eminently a people fond of supplementing their speech 
by gesture. 

Mr. Johnston evidently holds the same views as a 
former writer on China who said- — “ It is the misfortune 
of the Chinese government and people to be weighed in 
a balance which they have never accepted, and to have 
their shortcomings, so ascertained, made the basis of 
reclamations of varying degrees of gravity.’’ The actions 
and beliefs of the Chinese are put in this book in the 
best possible light that can be turned on them. We think 
that the author in his enthusiasm carries this too far at 
times, and lays himself open to criticism in the attitude 
which he takes. Much of what he thus says must 
meet with well-deserved approval, but some of the 
conclusions that he arrives at will not always carry 
conviction. 

Many of the gods of the Chinese would be equally 
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well described as saints, but ,we question if, in all 
respects, he has— notwithstanding his exceptional facility 
to look at things from a Chinese standpoint— quite 
(altered into the Chinese mind, the mind of the mass^of 
the Chinese, as regards their objects of worship. He 
would appear to try to argue that the images are simply 
aids to devotion ; for he says, “ unless the goddess is 
endowed v'itli multiple personalities, it is obvious that 
she cannot possibly be present in every image.” This, of 
course, is the view which one surrounded by Christian 
influences and not brought up in the midst of idolatry 
naturally takes but the heathen mind is better shown 
in the practice of other heathen nations, such, foi example, 
as that of the ancient Egyptians. Speaking about statues 
in the temples. Sir G. Maspero says they “were not 
inanimate images solely commissioned to eternize the 
features”, but had a soul attached to them, the priest 
holding a service over them when they were erected “ by 
\irtue of ivhich a particle of the life of the donor was 
infused into them ”. In the same way proper measures, 
as they think, are taken by the Chinese to ensure the 
presence of the god or goddess, and then they are 
worshipped as the Egyptians also worshipped the images 
mentioned above ; for the spirit of the deity, god, or saint 

call it what we like — is believed to be enshrined within 

the image, just as one of the souls of a deceased person 
is supposed to be present in the ancestral tablet. The 
god of a temple near which we lived in Canton was 
invited to leave the image while extensive repairs were 
undertaken in the temple, and after these were effected 
a similar ceremony to the one which preceded the departure 
of the spirit took, place to reinstate him in his abode in 
the idol. 

Our author takes a very lenient view of ancestor- 
worship. Without entering into any discussion on the 
subject, one may just quote what Professor Giles has 
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.said on it— '' I feel bound to say that in my opinion 
these ancestral observances can only be regarded, strictly 
speaking, as worship, and as nothing else.” De Groot 
also speaks of ‘"'this sacrificial worship of the dead, the 
real religion of classical China 

As to the worship of Confucius : homage, reverence, 
worship so blend into one another in the Far East tliat 
there will always be found those of Western descent wlio 
will hold to the opinion that it is not worship. If it is 
not worship, it is perilously near it. The Christian 
Chinese consider it as such, they hold the same opinion 
as to ancestor- worship, and their verdict is more worthy 
of acceptance in such matters than that of those of our 
own countrymen from the West who have doubts. 

One gathers that Mr. Johnston believes that ancestor- 
worship and Confucianism are moral forces that could 
still in the future prove of incalculable value to China ; 
but surely, surely, it is too late to write as if thejr could 
be saviours of China, if that is what he means. They 
have been in many of their aspects and results, especially 
Confucianism, good, very good, and China owes much to 
them we admit ; but both have been tried for thousands 
of years and China is feeling the lack in them. We trust 
with the author that aU that is good in them may be 
retained, such as, in the one, the family ties that bind the 
clansmen together, and the respect for the aged, and 
tlie high ethical maxims of the Great Sage in the other ; 
but a higher motive-power to make for righteousness than 
either possesses is required ere the corruption of official 
life and the other evils which Mr. Johnston calls attention 
to can be adequately overcome. This dynamic force is 
making itself felt “increasingly every day. The uplift 
which China is experiencing is largely due to it. 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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'Fextes o’Auteuks Grecs et Latins relatifs X 

l’ExTKEME-OrIENT DEPUIS LE IV^ SIECLE AV. J.^G. 
jusqu’au XIV® SIECLE. Recueillis et traduits par 
George Cikdes. Paris: Ernest Leroiix, 1910. 

The present volume is an instalment (the first, I believe) 
of a series entitled Documents Historiqiies et Geo- 
fpuphiqites relatifs a VIndochine, which is appearing 
under the editorial direction of MM. Henri Cordier and 
Louis Finot. These names, as well as that of the author 
of the volume under review, a well-known contributor 
to the excellent Bulletin de VEcole Francaim d' Extreme- 
Orient, are a sufficient guarantee of the scholarly character 
of the work. Supplemented, as it is to be hoped it will 
soon be, by a similar catena of extracts from Arabian 
geographers, tlie book should serve as a useful introduction 
to the obscure ancient history of the Far East and its 
early relations with the West. 

Though the series, by its running title, indicates that 
Indo-China (i.e. Further India) is the point of view taken 
up by the editors, the present volume includes references 
to China as well. Indeed, it is not easy, nor would it 
have been advisable, to keep these two spheres of interest 
apart. In the writings of the early geographers and 
travellers they merge into one anotlier ; it is difficult to 
say precisely where the one leaves ofi* and the other 
begins. Tlieir history and culture are also to some extent 
interwoven ; Chinese influence was even then beginning 
to prevail along the eastern coast of Further India, and 
for the early navigators and traders the latter countiy 
was rather a stepping-stone to the economically far more 
important Chinese empire than of special importance on 
its own account. 

That is one reason, I suppose, why it is so difficult to 
build up a clear retrospect of Further India from the 
data handed down by these early writers. One can follow 
more or less exactly the coasting route along which they 
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travelled, one can identify with more or less certainty 
and accuracy the ports and marts where their ships put 
in. But on the interior of the country, its inhabitants 
and their conditions and modes of life, these scanty notices 
tlirow very little light. Then, again, for China we have 
in this period native sources of information winch are 
sufficiently ample in detail to enable a coniieeted liistori^ 
of the country to be constructed. China, in spite of wars, 
<]ynastic changes, and shiftings of frontier, lias long been 
a stable and in a great measure a unified and well-defined 
entity. But Further India has always been in a state 
of flux : its history presents to our view a congeries of 
relatively small states with shifting borders and varied 
etlinographical contents, eternally engaged in the exhila- 
rating pastime of attempting, with more or less success, 
to conquer, enslave, or exterminate one another. States 
Ttvere formed and settled down into something like civilized 
stability, only to be overthrown after a few generations 
by new incursions of alien invaders. Tlius there was 
a succession of kaleidoscopic changes, a continual shifting 
of landmarks, and of course a repeated destruction of the 
materials from which ancient history might have been 
reconstructed. The result is that for tlie greater part 
of this period we have hardly any trustworthy and con- 
nected native histories. The past has to be recovered, 
as in India, by the laborious piecing together of all sorts 
of broken threads. Fragments of more or less authentic 
chronicles, traditions, and legends have to be supplemented 
(and in most cases superseded) by the detailed researclies 
of arcliaeology, epigraphy, and numismatics. 

A good deal lias been done in these directions, but it 
may well be doubted whether the lialf of what is necessary 
lias been achieved. French scholars have done excellent 
work in Camboja and Champa, and the ancient history of 
these countries is gradually being brought into the light 
of day. In Burma an understaffed and insufficiently 
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suppox’ted department has done a good deal in the way 
of putting areh®ologieal and epigraphic material on 
permanent record, but of the latter very little has been 
made available to the ordinary reader by translation 
into English. In Siam it would seem that there should 
still be much ungathered material; indeed, throughout the 
whole of Indo-Ohina it is to be expected that excavation 
will produce results of great value. I mention these things 
in this connexion because they illustrate the difficulty of 
appraising such a work as the one under review in its 
relation to the past history of Further India. At the 
most it can only be expected to throw a somewhat dim 
sidelight on certain parts of that region, and at present we 
know so little about the whole country from other sources 
that it is very liard to make use of the scanty data handed 
down to us by classical and mediaeval writers. This is 
bound to be the case so long as the past of Further India 
remains in a sort of penumbra; but when new materials 
locally collected have thrown fresh light upon it, these 
notices (scanty though they be) will acquire a ne w value. 
It is not, perhaps, unreasonable to hope that in time it 
will be possible to trace in local sources the place-names 
that have been preserved to us by the older European 
authorities, and thus establish their identity with a much 
higher degree of certainty than is now attainable. That 
in itself would be an object well worth striving for, and 
I imagine that the editors of this series and the author of 
the present volume have undertaken their work largely 
with this end in view. 

The authorities from which extracts are given extend 
from Otesias of Cnidus to the Byzantine liistoriau 
Nicephorus Gregoras, and include a long series of writers 
lying chronologically between these two. In reading 
through them one is struck by the somewhat unpleasing, 
but very natural, circumstance that in a great measure 
they copy one another. The silk of the Seres and the 
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geographical details furnished by Ptolemy run more or 
less through the list. This aspect of the authorities its 
reviewed and discussed by M. Ccedes in an Introduction 
which adds considerably to the value of the volume. H«:‘ 
also gives us a general bibliography and several useful 
maps to illustrate the works of Strabo, Pomponius llela, 
Ptolemy, and other authors, as well as an index of tlie 
authorities cited and an index of geographical names. 
It is rather to be regretted that an index of subjects has 
not been included, for it would have been very useful ; 
but I suppose that if it had been at all a full one it would 
liave involved considerable labour and must have added 
a good deal to the size of the volume. 

The author discusses several points of interest in his 
Introduction. I note that lie confidently accepts the 
identity of the Xpvcrfj (sc, ij7r€cpo<;, not of the 

Periplus o£ the Erythraean Sea witli the Bnavrnablaimi of 
Indian literature. I am disposed to agree with him, for 
I have never been able to appreciate the difficulty whicli 
some recent writei's seem to feel Avith regard to this 
identification. Xpvaij is undoubtedly the western coast- 
land of Indo-Cliina, beginning a little beyond the mouth 
of the Ganges and therefore equivalent to Burma, broadly 
speaking ; and local tradition in that country claims the 
term Suvcmmbktimi for itself. I fail to see why this 
should not be accepted, at any rate until it has been 
definitely proved to be wrong. Of Ptolemy’s geography, 
and the attempts which liave been made to make it tally 
with the facts derived from otlier sources, M. Geedes has 
a good deal to say. Pie is not at all favourably impressed 
by those attempts. He urges that, having regard to the 
arbitrary and purely hypothetical manner in which the 
Alexandrian geographer sometimevS handled his materials, 
it is hopeless to endeavour to extract mathematically 
accurate conclusions from his maps. It must certainly 
be admitted that many of Ptolemy’s data were only vague 
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estimates o£ marcliing or sailing distances, that lie pieced 
them together as best he could, and in the process some- 
times made rough-and-readj' allowance for deviations 
from the straight line, and so forth. One need only look 
at his maps to realize the distortion which all this 
compilation inevitably implies, and which the preconceived 
ideas of the compiler only helped to accentuate. But I am 
not quite sure tliat that concludes the whole matter. 
M. Ocedes commends the historical and linguistic method 
which in some cases has established the identity of 
Ptolemy’s place-names. What if, starting from this 
rolatii'ely safe ground, a further investigation should 
tend to show that for certain localities Ptolemy had more 
accurate data to deal with than mere reports of travelling 
distances and directions ? May not astronomical observa- 
tions, the measures of the relative length of shadows at 
midday, and other particulars have been available in 
some cases ? It is difficult otherwise to understand how 
it comes about that a number of Ptolemj^’s errors appear 
to be fairly constant over considerable areas, so that their 
reduction in such cases by uniform formulm of rectification 
seems to yield results agreeing very closely with verifiable 
facts. To attribute this to mere coincidence requires 
a stronger imagination than I for one can claim to possess. 
But I have already had occasion to say something on that 
point, and am not prepared at present to add anything to 
the remarks I made on it in reviewing Colonel Gerini’s 
recent monograph for this Journal last year. 

Be this as it may, the alternative method still remains 
and is capable of considerable development, if favoured by 
new archaeological discoveries. Some day, I trust, local 
research penetrating further back into the dim past of 
this region will succeed in linking up many of its ancient 
sites with the names handed down to us by classical 
writers. Of China itself little can be said ; as M. Coedes 
himself observes, “ le sinologue n^a pas appris grand chose 
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sur la Ghiiie from the texts eollected in this book. The 
same may be said of the Eastern Archipelago, a region 
even obscurer than Further India during that period. For 
tills collection, of course, does not include Marco Polo and 
tlie later mediaeval travellers who visited Sumatra and 
otlier islands of that neighbourhood. Their reports have 
l)een discussed elsewhere and do not fall within the scope 
of this work. In turning to them one seems to be entering 
into a new world. We get personal experiences instead of 
literaiy tradition. But the latter is not altogether without 
importance ; as M. Coedes rightl}^ remarks, '' la critique 
de ces documents n’est pas ache vee,” and it may be that 
the real value of the classical data is yet to be revealed. 
It is beyond my competence to offer any new contributions 
towards the attainment of that end. I can only express 
the liope that a careful comparison of all the evidence, 
Eastern and Western, may gradually solve tlie many 
problems that still remain to be dealt witli, and in the 
meantime I commend M. Coedes’ work as a convenient and 
useful one whicli will be of assistance to further research 
and comparative study. 

C. O. Blaobex. 


SCHETS VAX EEX SOEMBANEESCME SpEAAXKUNST (XAAR ’T 
DIALECT VAX K AMBER A). Door D. K. WlELEXGA. 

Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1910. 

This is a manual of the Kambera dialect of the language 
of Sumba, one of the smaller islands of the Eastern 
Arcliipelago (also known as ChSndana or Sandalwood 
Island), and is issued by the Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, wliich has done so much 
useful woi'k in tliat region. The volume under review 
comprises a grammatical sketch, a number of texts in 
prose and verse (including a curious collection of riddles), 
and a fairly long vocabulary. References are in many 
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cases given to other dialects of Sumbanese and to corre- 
sponding forms in neighbouring and cognate languages, 
so that apart from its primary purpose the work includes 
a certain comparative element which undoubtedly adds to 
its , scientific value. 

It is, of course, impossible for anyone who does not 
himself know" the particular language illustrated to deal 
adequately with such a Avork as this. I can only say 
that an examination of it from the general point of vieAv 
of a student interested in Indonesian linguistics seems to 
indicate that it is a scholarly performance. Indonesian 
languages differ very much in the relative complexity of 
their grammatical systems. In this respect Sumbanese 
seems to come more or less midway between the simplicity 
of Malay and the highly developed and archaic complexity 
of Sangirese and the Philippine languages. The chapter 
on the verb exemplifies this point. In Sumbanese we find 
a number of the well-known Indonesian prefixes, but most 
of them are in a fossilized state, that is to say, they have 
become attached to particular stems and can no longer be 
freely used to build up new formations. The system 
throughout bears evidence of having degenerated from 
a fuller and more complex organization. Yet there is 
much in it that will appear very strange to anyone 
who looks at Indonesian languages only through Malay 
spectacles. It is true that substantives in Sumbanese, as 
in Malay, take no account of the changes of number, 
gender, and case to which we are accustomed in Indo- 
European and Semitic grammars. But Sumbanese 
possesses a definite article with distinct forms for plural 
and singular, and (like some other Indonesian languages) 
it has a completely inflected set of personal pronouns. 

There is much besides that points in the same direction, 
and goes to show that the apparent grammatical sim- 
plicity of Malay and some of its cognate neighbours is 
a secondary phenomenon, like that of modern Persian or 
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Engiisli. Some day, I suppose, a comparative grammar of 
the Indonesian languages will be written, tlioiigli it may 
be doubted whether its time is as necir as we might be 
disposed to wish. When that day arrives, grammatical 
sketches like the above wdll be the foundation of the 
work, and its value will depend largely on their accuracy 
and completeness. It is just that consideration which 
invests a book of tliis kind with a certain importance 
other than its intrinsic one. The dialect which it 
illustrates may bo spoken only by a few thousand half- 
savage inhabitants of an insignificant and remote island, 
who have contributed nothing (or hardly anything) to 
the world's history and civilization. But, for all that, 
their language may be an indispensable element in the 
reconstruction of the past history of their linguistic 
family, a family which extends from Madagascar to 
Easter Island and from Formosa to New Zealand, and 
lias played a great part in the colonization and settlement 
of that vast geographical area. 

C, O. Blagden. 


Half the Battle in Burmese. By R. Grant Brown, 
I.C.S., M.E.A.S. Henry Frowde, 1910. 

Mr. Grant Brown altruistically warns the student that 
lie is firmly of the opinion that Burmese should be learnt 
not from his or any other book, but with the aid of 
a native. This is true of any language, but it is especially 
true of such languages as Burmese and Chinese. The 
student at his desk is apt to adopt combinations of sounds 
for himself which seem eminently reasonable, and when he 
has acquired, as he thinks, a quite creditable command of 
the Icxnguage, lie is discomfited, and, unless he is of an 
eminently equable disposition, apt to be enraged when he 
finds that no native undei'stands him. The Germans are 
fond of telling everyone, whether it concerns or interests 
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tlieni or not, that their language is pronounced exactly as 
it is written^ are those who dispute this, but at 

any rate it ignores the existence of stress, as Mark Twain 
found for himself after he thought, as the result of 
considerable study, that he had thoroughly got hold of 
one word. He put the accent on the wrong syllable, 
was misunderstood, and remained a Germanophobe ever 
after. 

The probabilitj^ of similar mishaps is immenselj’ 
increased in Burmese, because the alphabet is a foreign 
importation and not by any means suited to the Burmese 
sound system. It never was well suited, and since it 
was adopted Burmese has altered very much in its 
pronunciation, with the result that nowadays the number 
of words that are pronounced as they are written is 
quite insignificant. The Burmese alphabet has not the 
fascination about it that Chinese characters have. There 
are people who may have quite a creditable knowledge of 
several thousand Chinese characters and yet might just 
as well know no Chinese at all for all the use it is to 
them in the outside world. Mr. Grant Brown therefore 
impresses upon the learner that though he cannot learn 
the alphabet without the sounds, he can very well learn 
the sounds without the alphabet. Therefore he is a strong 
supporter of the system of phonetic writing, bj-^ which 
means the sounds maybe fixed on paper and recalled to 
memory at one's leisure. 

He therefore devotes a great deal of trouble to 
phonetics, and is met by the ordinary JSnglislnnan’s 
difficulty in pronouncing /c, p, t The national tendency is 
to aspirate these. The Chinese teachers of the Legations 
in Peking get over the matter with least trouble to 
themselves by persuading their pupils to use h and cl for 
the unaspirated letter. This may be slovenly, but it is 
characteristic of the modern student interpreter. Mr. Grant 
Brown is more helpful. Briefly KSpeaking, he advises the 
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learner when lie has to tackle the aspirated letter to think 
of the vowel and when it is nnaspirated to think of the 
eonsonant. This may not be more effectual, but it is at 
any rate less humiliating, than the method of the Chinese 
/uunshis. The Burmese iv and y are always true 
consonants. In English they are semi- vowels, and when 
Burmese is written in English characters the result is 
somewhat uncouth-looking. The Burmese h is inter- 
mediate between our g and k, and when this is combined 
with y it produces a sound which according to the 
Government system of transliteration is written ky or gy, 
Mr. Grant Brown prefers to write this ty or dy, and 
when his manual reached Burma last year there was an 
immediate acrimonious correspondence in the Rangoon 
papers as to whether he was justified in doing so or not. 
Whether tyivet was better than hyimt as the Burmese 
for a rat, and whether gyi was a better way of writing 
the Burmese word for “big"’, or cZi/C was discussed at 
considerable length, and there were nearly as many 
natives of the country on one side as on the other. We 
are distinctly inclined to agree with Mr. Grant Brown 
that less slovenly pronunciation is likely to be the result 
of the adoption of his system of pronunciation than 
would come of strict adherence to the authorized version. 
Nothing is commoner than to hear an English officer 
call out “ Maung Po Tche ” (as the French would write 
it) and to notice that it is passed on by the Burmese 
peon outside as ''Maung Po Tye'' (as Mr. Grant Brown 
would have us write it). 

For this reason of accuracy of pronunciation also 
Mr, Grant Brown would have nobody begin learning the 
written language before he can talk the colloquial with 
accuracy and fluency. Unfortunately this would interfere 
very emphatically with the Departmental Examination 
Syllabus, and young Assistant Commissioners, at any 
rate, are not likely to listen to him. He advises them to 
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keep to the spoken language alone for the first three or 
tour months of their six, but it would imply considerable 
aptitude for languages to have a fluent and accurate 
command of Burmese in four months’ time. 

Mv. Grant Brown’s dialogues are a great improvement 
on the ordinary Ollendorfian sort of stuff one finds in 
such books. He might with advantage expand it into 
an emulation of the Japanese Kwmi hwa chili nan, which 
is beyond comparison the best of all compilations for the 
acquiring of a foreign language. Wade’s dialogues in 
the Tzu- Erh Gh‘i are clever, but they have not the range 
of the Japanese instructor in Chinese. Mr. Giant biown s 
book may be commended to all wdio are beginning the 
.study of* Burmese in this country, and it would be wise 
for all to have it by them when they are beginning in 
earnest in Burma itself. The characters from the 
Kammawa-sa on the cover are a welcome relief from the 
peacock or pagoda which one usually sees on the outside 
of books about Burma or Burmese. 


Shans at Home. By Mrs. Leslie Milne, M.R.A.S. 

John Murray, 1910. 

It is an indisputable fact that Government officers verj' 
seldom give us a readable description of the countries of 
which they have charge. The British Tai States have 
now been nearly quarter of a century in our hands, but 
there has been no work published which gives us an 
account of the manners and customs of the people. This 
may be due to the fact that officials have not the leisure 
to undertake anything of the kind, or that when they do 
undertake it they are apt to consider an account of the 
management of the country and of its resources of much 
more importance than a description of its ways and traits. 
Or it may be due to the fact that the official very seldom 
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comes ill iml contact the people. Mr. Putnam Weale 
accuses British civil servants of being entirely lacking in 
sympathy with Orientals, of priggishness, and sheer 
incapacity, from previous training, of doing aiiytliing but 
learn their work at the expense of the coloured races. 
This may be so, and it may account for the fact that they 
do not write readable books about them, but it may l)e 
noted that it is the same with the officials of other 
countries. The best books about the Tonkino-ese are 

o 

certainl3?^ not those bj^ French residents and commissaires. 
Thus it happens that the first book about the Tai is 
wiitten not merely by a person who is not an official, but 
by an English ladjr, 

Mrs. Leslie Milne made exceeding^ good use of her 
time. She spent five months at Hsipaw, where the Tai 
native is a good deal sophisticated by the presence of 
a large alien population connected with the Mandalay™ 
Lashio Railway, and then she very wisely moved north to 
Namhkam, one of the Mdngs of the North Hsenwi State, 
but formerly ruled over by a Myosa, who was something 
more than a sub-feudatory. Mrs. Leslie Milne's primarj" 
object was to study the language of the Rumai, better 
known to most people as the Palaungs, who are of an 
entirely different race from the Tai, and ethnologically 
connected with the Wa, some of whom are still head- 
hunters. But the Rumai only come to Namhkam on 
market days, every fifth day, and Mrs. Milne very 
profitably spent the off days in studying her immediate 
neighbours, the Tai. 

At first sight one might think that Namhkam was 
hardly central enough for a study of the Shans — the name 
by which the British section of the Tai race is known — 
but, as a matter of fact, there are manj^ Tai across the 
border in Chinese territory, in Mong Mao, Nantien, and 
a number of other states, stretching up to T^gngylieh (the 
Shan Mdng Myen), and Yung Ch'ang. Namhkam is only 
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lialf a uiile ot so from the Shweli, which forms tlie 
boundary, and every market day there are hundreds of 
visitors from across the border. Narnhkam is therefort? 
very probably a better place to study the Tai in than 
Mong Nai or Lai Hka would be, or even than Kengtuiig. 
Mong Nai was too much Burmanized in the old days, and 
the Lao influences are very strong in Kengtung. At any 
rate, Mrs. Milne’s book shows no trace of being local, 
except in her very excellent photographs, which certainly, 
as far as the ladies are concerned, represent a dress which 
is contlned to the Shweli Valley. The panel skirt would 
immediately attract attention as something unusual in 
any other part of the Britisli Shan States, and so would 
the exceedingly massive armlets — they can hardly be 
called bracelets — which seem suited rather to a militant 
suffragette than to a submissive house-wife. 

The Tai know ^^ery little about their origins, but what 
little knowledge exists all points to the north as the first 
home of their race. The Siamese are the strongest body 
of the Tai now existing, but their history does not begin 
before the thirteenth century, and the small amount that 
they have preserved in the way of tradition points to the 
north as the dwelling-place of the older Tai. They may 
think little of tlie Ngio, as they call the inhabitants of the 
British Shan States, but far birds have fair feathers, and 
they are persuaded that the Tai No, the Upper or Northern 
Shans, are a very much superior race. The Lao of the 
Northern Siam provinces are equally convinced that the 
north-countrymen represent all that is purest and best and 
most national, and the British Tai to a less degree share 
the same conviction. Whatever we may think of the 
theory of learned Western students that the Tai are tlie 
descendants of the great T'su nation, which between eight 
and nine hundred years before Christ controlled what is 
now Central and Southern China, and were succeeded by 
the Tsen kingdom, which had been shifted farther to the 
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south, there can be no doubt of the existence and of tlie 
power of the Mao Shan kingdom, and it was establishes! 
ill the valle}’ of tlie Shweli, whose Tai name is the Nam 
Mao. There are the traces of nurny old capitals all along 
the river basin, and one of them, at Selan, not a dozen 
miles from Namlikam, may well have been tlie residence of 
Hso Hkan-hpa, tlie greatest of the ]\tao Slian chiefs. It is 
also at no veiy great distance, as distances are counted in 
these countries, from Tali-fu, the old Yangtsuine, wliich 
was the old capital of Nanchao, the country of the Tai 
wlien the Tai were a very considerable power and caimj 
near to establishing tliemselves as the lords of China. 

Mrs. Leslie Milne's choice of Namhkain, therefore, 
whether accidental or designed, was very fortunate. The 
Tai race, like the negroes, lias a tendency to break up into 
tribes rather than to unite into a nation. Wlietlier this 
is due to the physical character of their country or 
to inlierent natural defects is another matter. It lias 
prevented them from taking the position in Asia which 
at one time seemed open to them, but it does not seem 
to have greatly affected their maimers and customs. 
Mrs. Milne has studied these with great diligence and 
zeal, and there are none that she records that would not 
be true in the main of the Tai of Mawkmai or those of 
Kengtung. Her industry is proved by the enormous 
amount of information which she records, and her 
indifference to loneliness and discomfort could only be 
paralleled by Mrs, Bishop, Wlien >she ffrst reached 

Namhkam she took up her abode in the ordinary way 

in one of tlie local rest-houses or sararvps, Slie had, 

however, very soon to leave this, because a family of 

pigs from a neighbouring monastery had acquired the 
habit of sleeping under the floor and could not be 
prevailed upon to give it up. She had therefore to get 
a bamboo house built for lierself. Possibly this was the 
occasion when she made a note of a custom which we do 
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not remember to have heard before. When the house- 
po>sts are put in position the holes are at first not quite 
filled. The posts are put in/ but before the earth is 
rammed down the master builder and liis assistants chew 
l)etel-nut with particular energy and perhaps a little more 
lime and spices than usual. This is to ensure a largo 
supply of saliva, to which the little devils which hide 
under liouse-posts have a strong objection. The men 
chew, then they expectorate copiousljyinto each hole, and 
wlien the little devil has fled in disgust the hole is quickly 
tilled to tlie top with earth, the earth being pounded hard 
to prevent its return.” This method of keeping off devils 
is certain!}?- not universal, and may possibly be peculiar to 
the Chinese Tai, or even to Namhkam and its neighbour- 
hood. It was possibly also at this period of her story 
that Mrs. Leslie Milne scored down the call to the pigs 
to come home at night. It compares quite favourably in 
its cadences with the specimen serenade most affected by 
young lovers with their flutes when they are out courting 
at night. She also does not disdain to give some Tai 
cookery receipts, including the proper way to cook snails 
and frogs, how to make green mustard pickle, and the 
preparation of beef to be eaten raw, which is not iiearl}^ 
so simple as might be rashly assumed. 

The chapters on Shan history and literature liave been 
furnished by the Rev. Wilbur Cochrane of tlie American 
Baptist Mission. Mr. Cochrane has been a long time in 
the Shan States, both North and South, and it is not 
a little disappointing that he has not been able to add 
to the facts already known. The late M. Terrion de 
Lacouperie's conclusions were largely the result of great 
learning and are interesting rather than conclusive. 
Mr. E. H. Parkers deductions from Chinese Annals were 
much more valuable and indeed form the structure on 
which later students must work. It is now practically 
certain that no Tai chronicles will be found in the Britisli 
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Shall vStates. \"eiy little is to be lioped from tlie Lao 
States. The only liope remaining seems to lie a disco^’e^\^ 
in the monasteries of the Chinese Tai, much more 
permanent structures than those of our Shan States. 
Mr. Cochrane seems inclined to follow the Burmese in 
their assertion that Buddliism was introduced among tin* 
Tai by Bavin Nawng and other Peguan kings. It seems 
much more probable tliat the Northern form of Buddhism 
was introduced by the apostles of Dliammathawka, and 
that all that Burmese kings did was to ]*eforiu the 
lieresies tliat came from Tibet, just as Aiiawraka reformed 
the xirlya of Pagan. The book may lie contideutlv' 
recommended to all wlio wish to learn something of an 
interesting race. 

J. G. S. 


BEiTJkVGE ZUH \"OLKSlvUNl)E SUJ) - SgHANTUXGS. V 011 
P. Geokg j\I. Stenz, S.V.D. Herausgegeben iind 
eingeleitet von A, Conjiajiv. E. Voigtlanders Verlag. 

This contribution to our knowledge of the customs of 
the people of South Shantung is a broclnire in folio of 
116 pages. It contains an Introduction, Fore\vord, and 
four chapters. These latter deal (1) with the feasts and 
customs during the year, (2) the customs at birth and in 
connexion with, infancy, (8) those at betrothal and 
marriage, and (4) those at deaths and funerals. There 
are nearly a score of illustrations and reproductions of 
Chinese documents, which include pictures of several of 
the Chinese gods. 

It must not be supposed tliat Cliina is divided in regard 
to customs and objects of worship into watertight com- 
partments, and. that in passing from one district of 
country to another everything changes as in ancient 
Gaul, where '' Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter 
se differunt as Csesar said. At the same time there are 
differences, to instance only one case, that of the important 
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Huirriage documents, which are drawn up in various ways 
according to where they are prepared. The Ghinese 
themsel res say that their customs differ every ten Chinese 
miles, and that there is a difference in speech e\-ery 

hundred. 

It is well that books, like this under review, should 
be written dealing thus with different sections of the 
country. Especially would it be well that all resident in 
China who know the language should note customs, 
manners, and superstitions in the districts in which they 
live, as with all the changes that are now taking place in 
the empire it may in the future be more difficult to gather 

such information, nor should any think that as others are 

doing this there is no need for anything more to be done. 

A recent writer, who has devoted a book to a similar 
small portion of China, expresses the opinion that the day 
for general description of this empire and its people is 
well-nigh past, and that future writers on the Far East 
will fold it better to concentrate their efforts on parts of 
the country instead of scattering their endeavours over 
the vvdiole, extent of this vast land with its teeming 
populations. And there is on these lines an extensive 
and wide field open for research in all subjects connected 
with the customs, manners, and practices of the Chinese. 
There are large tracts of country unexplored in these 
directions, untouched, and of which we know in these 
respects practically nothing, and looked at from the 
standpoint of the folklorist and student of mythology 
instinct with interest. Knowing both language and 
people, one may live for many years in China and be 
constantly finding out something new about the people 
and their way.s. 

The present work has been preceded by a similar book 
by Professor W. Grube entitled Zur Fekinger Vollcskimde, 
and we trust that many others from the scholarly pens 
of our German neighbours will follow. In the VM'wm-f 
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lists ai*e . given of the twenty-four Chinese hours, th(‘ 
names of the twelve animals which are supposed to govern 
the years, and a useful table of the sexagenary circle for 
a century and a half, commencing with the year 1804. 

In the first division of the book we are taken all 
tliroiigh the Ohinese j^ear, and descriptions of saints’ days 
and feast days follow each other in rapid succession ; l)ut: 
it is impossible to give a lengthy description of all that 
appears between the two paper covers of this large 
pamphlet. Most interesting little thyming saws from tht‘ 
Chinese are interspersed. Most quaint and curious st)me 
of tliem are. 

As to the illustrations, they are good. One of the most 
interesting is the bride in her wedding garments and crown, 
with the large “small feet ’’.prevalent in the north of China. 

We note tliat of the Yil^maMg-slmng-tl it is 

said, “jetz vielfach die Stelle des Tien-laib-ye-yc' ver- 
tretend.” This we do not think is the case in the south. 
The idols of this deitj’^ are not very common in Kwong- 
tung, nor are his temples. 

On 23. 83 we have the 2 >icture of a god with ati 
attendant. If we mistake not, it is the god wlio lias to 
do with official a 2 )pointments ; but lie is described as 
Fu-hi-schou<, ein Glucksgott (Ttirbild) ”. The three, 
re23resented by the Chinese words, are three distinct 
personifications, and have each a god assigned to them, 
at all events in a great part of China. 

Du Bose, in his The Dragon, Image, and Demon ( 23 . 412), 
gives the name of the protector of children as Chang Bien. 
He is vshown on p. 63 of this book, and described as “ ohne 
bestimmten Namen (Turbild) Doolittle in Social TAfe 
of the Chinese omits all mention of his name.^ 

J. Dyer Ball. 

^ Wo also find in a native work published in Canton a picture of this 
patron saint of children, with his name given as Chang Hsien, the genie 
Chang. 
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PaTHAMAM SCDHAMMAWATi, (jAWAJlHATl, RiJADHIltAT. 
Edited and published by the Superior oi Eiuu Ciu 
ilonastery, Paklat, 1910d 

The above, as the title indicates, is a first volume of 
historical or rpuisi -historical records in the Mon language 
of old cities of Lower Burma, recently printed at^ the 
Elephant Creek Monastery (Bha Kruh Cih), Paklat, Siam, 
'ritese works, which would no doxibt be brought over by 
the. forefathers of tlie present-day .Mons of Siam when 
they bed from tlie oppression of the Burmese conqueror 
Alaungphra about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
iUKl wT.ich ha\-e hitherto been in circulation only in palm- 
h'af manuscript copies, are now made acce.ssible to a widei 
circle of readers. 

llie voliinie is printed in clear type on good paper, and 
is NV(dl hound in a kind of half leather. At the beginning 
there is a talde of principal contents, giving page and line 
where the matter named is mentioned. A few pages 
of corrections give evidence alike of tlie difficulties 
of printing and the cax*e taken to represent the text 
accurately. A number of misprints still remain unnoticed. 
At the end of the volume there is a summary of events in 
Peguan history showing the different parts of the volume 
where- each matter is treated. It thus also selves as 
a kind of index. 

Like all Talain or Mon books, written as they are either 
by monks or scliolars with monastic training, there is 
a strong religious element all through. What takes the 
place of a preface or introduction to the volume serves 
the double purpose of exalting the Buddha, and showing 
liow in a former existence the Bodhisat reached the region 
of Suvaniiabhumi and so started its history. This name 

1 The following minor works in the Mon language have been issued 
by this monastic press: Likh Bodhisat Cah (1908-9), Likh Blai Bha 
(1909-10), Likli Parami Kan (id.), Lik Kyak Trai Ba Goh Dcarii 
(id.).— C. O.B. 
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is usually taken to represent Burma, siinply or more 
strictly that part of it which was originally the 

domination of the old kings of Thatun ; but according 
to an authority cited by Childers it comprises also Siam 
and Cambodia. This view is quite in keeping with the 
references in this volume to the visit supposed to have 
been made by Gotama Buddha to the region in question, 
where places in the Malay Peninsula and in Siam an* 
distinctly mentioned. 

The two shorter sections of the volume, which purport 
to relate, each in its own way, the origin and history of 
the old Talain kingdom of Thatun, and between which 
two varying accounts the wise reader is desired to make 
his choice, seem to our ideas anything but historical. 
Buddha on his personal visit to the country is made to 
foretell through his disciples Ananda and Gawampati 
events which were to happen after his Parinibbana. Yet 
these forecasts represent the facts of liistory as known to 
the writers, and the careful reader by setting aside the 
embellishments may easily reach the plain facts. 

The larger section, Rajadhirat, or the History of the 
Kings of Pegu, occupying some three-fourtlis of tlie entire 
volume, is in more strictly historical form. In fact 
chapter viii of Phayre’s History of Burma, after the first 
three paragraphs, forms a very good summary of this part 
of our book. Phayre in some dozen pages gi^'es in 
a rapid glance the main facts of our three liundred and 
odd Mon pages. It begins with the story of Magadu, who 
afterwards became king of Martaban under the name of 
Warero. Whereas, however, Phayre makes him of Shan 
race, the native history distinctly makes him kon Mon, 
of Mon race. So in SchmidPs Rajaivah he is called 
smin Mon mod, a Mon king. The story ends practically 
with the death of RajMhirat. The incident of the famous 
Buddhist monk dissuading Rajadhirat from continuing 
the attack on Ava, mentioned by Phayre, is very fully 
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reported in MOn work. Indeed, the details 11 1 rough out 
tlu‘ work are at times so minute that one is iorced to tin* 
eonehisiou tliat tlie author must often liave largely drawn 
on, liis imagination. Some stories and sayings current 
amongst the people are very evidently inade use of. 

Thr work is of use alike to the student of Burmese 
history and to tlu‘ sclioiar interested in the languages oi 
indo-ldnua. 

ll. Ji ALL! DAY. ■ 


The irioHA-XiKAVA. Vol. TIT. Edited by J. Estlix 
(l\!{ia:x'n'na JlLitt. Pali Text Society, ]9I(). 

The OhjlLii-MkaifiE important in so much of its contents 
Tor the history of custom and belief in India, is at lengtli 
complet(‘ in its Bnglisli t‘dition, twenty-one years having 
elap>S(Ml since tlie appearance of the first ^'olLlme. Tlie 
Pali Text Society lUay well liail its going forth, with 
relief and self-congratulation, for, though tlie wliolc work 
stands first in canonical order among the four Nikayas. 
it lias proved a laggard compared with its brothers, all of 
which were completely edited eiglit years ago. With the 
publication of this volume the wliole of the Sutta Pi taka 
lias now been edited in Europe until the exception of the 
two Niddesas and the Apadana. These last laggards have 
also long l)een placed in liands too busy as yet to be 
occupied with them, but a transcription of both Niddesas 
from tlie Siamese liy Miss Noakes is very nearly com- 
pleted, forming an excellent ])asis for collation. 

We cannot afford to do without any part of the Pi takas 
if we would obtain a right scale of lustorical \'alues. We 
need to know fully, and not only for the most part, tln^ 
nature and range of the several records w]}ich tlie editors 
of th(‘ Pitakas, either deliberately or in deference to 
current taste, held worthy to be gathered up into the 
canonical casket. The miscellaneous nature of the Suttas 
or Suttantas in the Digha-Nikaya is well maintained in 
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this concluding volume. There is not tlie Leltmidif of 
a graduated ethics of morality and insight tliat runs 
througli the vSila-vagga of vol. i. Nor is there even thi‘ 
grouping of suttas entitled “Great” this or that, ^Yhieh 
make up one -half of the Maha-vagga of vol. ii. N<> 
sequence of subjects is discernible, and the range is wide. 
T]ie,y constitute not so much novel contributions to the 
materials already edited as interesting complementary 
lievelopments and adjuncts to points raised elsewlmre. 
In the Patika-Suttanta the power and the reluctance of 
the Buddha to work wonders or miracles forms a com- 
plement to the Kevaddha-Suttanta in vol. i. In the 
[Jdumbarika-Suttanta a searching criticism of the morals 
oi ascetics forms a good pendant to the Kassapa-Sihanada- 
Suttanta in vol. i. The Lakkhana-Suttanta is the fullest 
exposition of the lore of the “Great Man” — •vvorld-monarcli 
or Buddha— treated of in the Mahapadtoa-Suttanta of 
vol, ii, and in the Brahman a- vagga of the Majjhiina- 
Nikaya. The Attoatiya-Suttanta ^ is an elaboration of 
the simple naive charm or protecting spell to avert harm 
from snakes which we find in the Vinaya. Both of 
these it is instructive to compare with the method and 
spirit shown in the long tale of spells in the Atharva- 
Veda. In the Cakkavatti-Suttanta we meet wit!) the 
legends, not elsewhere arising in the Pitakas, of tlie sun- 
myth of the wheel and its travels, and of the Buddha who 
“ is for to come ”, Metteyya. The striking cosmogony of 
the Aggafiha-Suttanta is used as a weapon against caste, 
that is, against the social claims of the brahmins. The 
Sampasadaniya- and Pasadika - Suttantas constitute a 
summary and review of the methods and merits of the 
Teacher and the Doctrine respectively, Jainist schisms 
arising on the death of Nataputta serving as a foil, as 
in the Majjhima. The Singaiovada-Suttanta,‘^ with whicli 

^ Edited iu 1870 in Grimblot’s Sept Suttas Palis. 

Edited by Grimblot, op. cit. 
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( -hi]d<M*8‘s irunshitioi], ‘"'Tlie Whole Duty of a Layuiaii;’ 
rendered us familiar, is ethically the freshest departure 
in the volume, and affords a charming development of 
fiuginentary themes in the third and fourth Nikayas. 

The most striking departure from the prevailing methods 
of the is found in the last two Suttantas : the 

SaugUi and tlie Dasuttara. The discursive cadences of 
the Dlgha refrains in argiimentation and admonition are 
set aside. Tlie rosary inetliods of the Anguttara and 
the llhanniia-Sanguni are substituted. The dread of 
sclnsms like those (here again) ascribed to the Jains is 
upon the young Saugha. And we find in these discourses, 
hy Sariputta and the Master, two of those, to us, pathetic 
<Mhrts of a bookless, yet deeply thoughtful society to 
sift iiud classify every conceivable phase and aspect of 
the moral and intellectual consciousness, and so to achieve 
that Oartcnsiao ideal : valde dare ei distvmte 
to wliicli it aspired. The classifying cannot be said 
to hao’e been worked on any principle worthy of the 
name. It was, as elsewhere, by way of the accident of 
uuinher. But in early thought, as is well known, the 
significance and gravamen in a number ranks next to 
that in a name. Enclosed in the shell of number were 
id! the thousand and more names of notions or dhamrnas 
pregnant with meaning in the Dhamma. A comparison 
of tlie order and structure of these groups with tliose 
in the Anijiittarih-Nikaya may possibly throw a little 
iiglit on the question of the literary dependence of the 
two works. Here I would only note tliat the one case of 
‘ eko dhainmo ' in the Sangiti-Suttanta, as compared with 
the numher of single notions in the Anguttara, is that 
given in the EJniddaka-Patha (and in the Anguttara 
Dasa-Nipata), with an interesting addition: Sabbe satta 
aharatthitika, sahbe satta sanhharatfMtika ; all beings are 
sustained by food, all beings are sustained hy activities ” — 
not, I believe, met with in this form elsewhere. The 
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conuiieiitary has a discursive paragraph on tlie two 
phrases. Food '' or intake (dimrct), as 

material and inentah covers for the Buddhist, as wu 
know, practicallj?" the whole field of ■* paccaya ”, that 
which conditions, or comes into relation with, the 
personality, modifying it in its never-ceasing change 
and becoming. Similarly, our doing and compassing 
yield results that modify us no less : ''tattano phalassa 
karanato sankharanato sankharo ti.” It also tries to 
meet the case of beings other than human, gods and 
those in purgatory, who also are '' sustained ” hy 
conditions, though these may differ from the “'four 
nutriments ” conditioning life on earth, ilbsolute existence, 
self-dependent, static, was rejected for gods as for men. 
The scope and force of these two terse propositions (of tlie 
former, any way) was not discerned by Childers wlien, in 
this Joinmal some forW-two years ago, he rendered tin.*- 
Pali by ''Food is the sustenance of all animaJs'\ 

There are in these last two Suttantas, not to mention 
others, many terms and phrases one would gladly ha\'e 
had at hand ere this, when engaged on Abhidharnma 
phraseology. The facile guess that this or that is " later 
Pali ” may find itself confuted. The seven Bojjhangas, 
for instance, are in this Nihdya already (and not only in 
the Vibhanga) as well as in Sarny utta v, called "hodhipak- 
khiya dhamma " Buddhi,” in the general sense of 
wisdom, which I had imagined a late term (e.g. in Netft- 
pakaraii<t, 122 ff*.), occurs in a line of poetry. No teclinical 
meaning relating it to psychology or metaphysic is attached 
to it, as in other Indian philosophies of later development. 
And the psychological and Jhanic phraseology in this 
volume are all of the older type — the type wherein we do 
not find such distinctions as the hhavanf/a-sota and citta- 
eetasikCi, any more than we find kammattJLdna, iipacdrt^, 
appand, etc. There is one notable exception : the term 
ainndna-sota (p. 105), "stream of consciousness.” And it 
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is the inteit^stiiig because it was I believe, 

perpetUciteb l)y tlie Hiuaytoa cultiire. S'otci becaiae 
associated not with conscious/ but with or sul)- 

conscious iiux of l)eing {bhaiHtnga-srjta^ wliicli wa>s inter- 
cepted { 1 ! iHivrltitnta) bj" consciotis states. Nevertheless, 
Buddliagliosa talk>s past it unperturbed: vinndnam era: 
(it ineansVvsiinply viiihana’'. 

But tins is not tlie place to prolong discussion of details. 
More ineunil)ent is it on tlie reviewer to reverb to the 
Huddlnst \i‘rtue of or <JU 7 ya/ pooler?;, and felicitate 

Dr. Darp(‘nte]- at so excellently carrying to completion the 
t\ork sn long associated witli In's name and tliat of the 
founder of tlie Pali Text Societv. We slioiild onl\" expect 
Hnished workmansliip from him, but one cannot refrain 
from specifying the considerateness sbown in tlie double 
references (by nipata and section, and also by volume and 
page ) to passages in the A.ngitttara. Seeing tliat proposals 
are on foot to publish in Ceylon tlie wlioJe of tlie Tipitaka 
ill Sinhalese tj^'pe, and in India parts of it in Devanagari 
type, tins careful editing may pro\^e the more useful. The 
full indexing is also a \'(iry great boon. If he could 01113^ 
be persuaded, for the further weal and liappiness of gods 
and men to see tlirougli the press Ids completed and 
collated transcrijit of the Coinmentaiy, now, as in the 
past, so kindl}' placed at onr ser\’ice for purposes of 
translation of tlie text ! 

0. A. F. Rhvs Davids. 


Alphabetical List of the Titles of Works in the 
Chinese Buddhist Tripjtika. Being an Index to 
Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue and to the 1905 Kioto 
Reprint of the Buddhist Canon. Prepared b}" E. D. 
Ross, Arcl ufological Bept. of India, Calcutta, 1910. 
8vo ; pp, xevii. Price one rupee. 

Biiiiyiu Nanjio’s classic catalogue, published in 1888, 
althougli compiled from a Japanese reprint of tlie Ming 
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Collection of A.]). 1868-1644/ is still our chief autlioritative 
list for the works contained in the Chinese translation oi* 
the Buddhist Canon. Intended primarily for the infornui- 
tion of Indianists, it was furnished with an index of the 
Sanskrit titles ol* the works as far as these could be 
(Elicited — which was only in respect to a1x3ut one-fourth 
of the total 1,662 works specihed. But no index to the 
Chinese titles was provided, with the result that tln‘ 
contents have not been easy of reference to Sinoloi;nsts, 
on wlioin we are dependent for the detailed examination 


of the various works. 


This want is now supplied by Dr. Ross, who has added 
elaborate references to another Japanese edition, namely, 
the modern reprint of tlie Ming Collection publislied at 
Kioto in 1905, an edition which is now easily procurable, 
and doubtless the one which European scholars will 
mostly consult. References to the latter are greatly 
facilitated by a simple arrangement of figures and letters, 
by which tlie particular work can 1)e promptly located in 
its fasciculus and case in the bulky series. 

Some little confusion is likely to be experienced, 
especially by beginners, by the substitution of the Wade 
system of transliterating the Chinese names for the Wells 
Williams system as employed by Bunyiu Nanjio, without, 
however, any table or note having been provided as 
a guide to the manner in which the one system is to be 
converted into the other. Thus the Vajraccheclika has 
its Chinese title transcribed by Nanjio, following Wells 
Williams (whose system generally resembles that adopted 
by Max Mliller in the Sacred Books of the East)^ as 

irin-kah-pthi-^o-po-lo-mi-MiC’, whilst it appears in 
Dr. Ross’ Index as '' Chin-kang-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching ”, 
witliout any cross reference to connect it with the form 

^ The original from which it was compiled is the copy of the edition of 
1678-81 A.D, ill the India Office Library, which was procured through 
the Kev. S. Beal . — Abstract of Font Lectures, etc., 1882, p. vii. 
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in the Catalogue. .It, seems. a pity, too, that this Index 
was not printed of the same size as the Catalogue itself, 
NO as to permit of it being bound up with the latter. 

L. A. Waddell. 


.Bouddhlswe Chinois. Tome I : Vinaya-Hinayana. Par 
le P. Leon Weigek., S.J. 8vo ; pp. 479. Paris: 
E. Guilmoto, 1910. 

This is the tirst volume of what promises to be 
a considerable series, dealing exhaustively with Buddhism 
as it is expounded in the Chinese texts. For this purpose 
extensiw^ extracts are translated from the canon and 
commentaries, supported b}^ the text itself in Chinese 
characters, which, latter form indeed nearl}'” half of the 
letterpress of the volume. The work embodies a con- 
siderable amount of research, and should prove helpful 
to Chinese readers, especially to those who are desirous of 
becoming specialists. 

For the general reader the more interesting portion 
of the book will doubtless be the introduction. In this 
the author points out that Buddhism is not to be con- 
sidered an isolated religion, apart by itself; but merely 
a link in a chain of many antecedent and subsequent 
creeds. Its antecedent factors he traces briefl^^ from Indo- 
Iranian Mazdeism and Vedism, througli the Upani shads, 
which he terms a realistic pantheism and first attempt 
at philosophy ; the Vedanta, systematic and idealistic 
pantheism ; the Samkliya or atheistic multi animism ; and 
the Yoga or theistic asceticism. 


L. A. W. 


ARAMAIC LANGUAGE 03?’ THE HAliYLONlAN TALMUD "yiVA 


^Iax L. Margolls, Ph.I). A Manual of the Akamah' 
Language of the BabylOxVian Talmud. Graiiimar, 
Chi’ostoniatby, and Glossaries. Mlincliei) : O. Beck. 
11 ) 10 . xvi + 99 + 184. 10s. 

Uiuler the able dii*ect5on of the well-known scliolar 
Professor Strack, a lanv series of Keys of Semitic 
Lanc'uages” is noM' appearing. It differs souiCMdiat from 
tlie older series, and also the material dealt with is soine- 
wliai different from that treated in the aforementioned. 
Professor Strack himself is tlie author of the Hebrew 
Grammar, Dr. Ungnad has written the Babylonia]! 
(Assjn-ian) Grammar, and Pi-ofessor Margolis presents us 
with a Manual <.>f the Ai'amaic language of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. It is tlie eastern dialect of tlie Aramaic 
language, and in some poiiits it reminds us of the Syriac, 
and in others helps us to understand the Mandaic spoken 
in the same locality;, viz. Babylon, where the former was 
also spoken close to the eighth or ninth century, when it 
was supplanted by Ai*abie. 

It is a difficult undertaking to reconstruct a reliable 
system of gramniar and syntax out of texts wliich are 
not always absolutely reliable. 

A critical studv of the Aramaic laim-uage is of com- 
paratively recent date, and the discovery of the diherent 
forms of pronunciation of the Targum MS. compiled 
from Ye3)ien has liad a profound influence in moulding 
tlie new presentment of tlie grammar of this language. 
Dalman undertook on the basis of these texts to write 
a grammar of the Palestine or Western Aramaic language, 
a book which within a short time appeared in a second 
edition. The i*ea] problem is to define exactly which of 
the monuments belong to the "Western or which to the 
Eastern branch of Aramaic ; it does not seem to have been 
satisfactorily solved even by so keen an investigator as 
Professor Dalman, for a pure text uninfluenced by other 
dialects would form a standard or point of departure for 
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such invoBtigatioii. But there is ]iot <1 single text that 
<*an eontideiitly be pronounced to belong exclusively to 
the West or to the East, still less to the West than to the 
Bast ; not even the Targuin, which he takes as the Ixisis 
tor liis grammar, can be said to be pure Western text. 

It is curious that in an old document from the Genizah 
ill my possession a Pentateuch was presented to a synagogue 
in Ckiro, and it is distinctly said that it had a BtfhijloiiUoi 
Pai’giim. Now no such Targum is known to the Penta- 
teuch, and this could therefore refer only to the Targinn 
which goes under the name of tlie T. Onkelos. Of course 
it is not impossible that the donors should have desired to 
runphasize the fact that tlie Targum in that volume was 
not the one known as the Jeriisalemitaii. Tlie very fact 
that one Targum was called after its local origin or 
supposed local origin (Jerusalem = Palestine) shows that 
the otlier was not considered to be Palestinian or Jeru- 
salemitan. Once this foundation gone, much of what is 
called Western Aramaic remains somewhat doubtful, and 
the Targum to the Prophets might be said to be just as 
much Babylonian as Palestinian, as far as the language 
is concerned. The mixed character assigned by Dalmau 
to most of the documents is rather perplexing, in spite 
of his trying to explain this curious form as being an 
artificial language and not representative of the living 
language. If that be so, then what reason was tliere for 
writing such a Targum ? Unless it was a translation of 
the Hebrew into tlie vernacular better understood by tlu^ 
people, because it was no longer understood by the people, 
there would be no reason for a Targum at all. I am 
mentioning these facts in order to raise the question, 
Why did Professor Margolis not include some of these 
so-called Western texts in his grammatical survey ? '' 
He may have thought it advisable to escliew doubtful 
problems, and to limit his investigations to a text which, 
at any rate is expected to present one single dialect 
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uiiinfiuoiiccd by linguistic tendencies of tlie Palestinian 
dialect. But this text lias also suffered, for it has passed 
through so many hands that the linguistic character must 
liave suffered considerably. . 

These texts, moreover, have come down to us with 
practically no vocalization, the pronunciation being more 
or less traditional. It differs besides, as I have been alile 
to ascertain, between the Jews of the East and those 
of the West. There seems to be a somewhat different 
tradition as to how the Talmudic texts ought to be read, 
among tlie Jews of Yemen, Palestine, Bagdad, etc., and 
the pronunciation in the schools of the West in modern 
times in Russia, Poland, and Hungary. This difference 
runs parallel with that between the so-called Sepharadic 
and Ashkenazic pronunciation, and affects not only vowels, 
but also consonants, the pronunciation of the Shewa, and 
tlie grammatical forms. 

A good number of MSS. have also since come to light 
in which scarce words, technical expi'essions, and proper 
names have been punctuated : among these the Arabic 
commentary of the Mishna, by Maimonides, which probably 
dates from his lifetime (twelfth to thirteenth centuries), in 
which a number of words so punctuated occur. A careful 
examination of these will help to establish the Eastern 
tradition, and will prove of no small assistance in settling 
the pronunciation of the language of the Babylonian 
Talmud. There is also another important and very 
voluminous MS. in existence, dating from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the famous Sepher Assufoth ” 
(Cod. Montefiore, No. 134), of which I have given a full 
description in the Report of the Montefiore Gollege (1893, 
pp. 31-74). This MS. of an halachic character is fully 
vocalized, and it is surprising that it should have escaped 
Professor Margolis s attention, as it is the only one which, 
to such an extent, has preserved passages from the Talmud 
with a full vocalization. If stress is laid by me on these 
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puiuts, it is )}ecause they affect to a great extent the 
Phonetics and Morpliology of the graminar, e.g. the 
vTi-hie and rule ot the Shewa, the qiiestion of the pricks 
(Daggesli) in tlie six letters which thus become 

Eafeh and Ilazak, and the jDeciiliar use of certain vowel- 
signs ma}" he an indication for the accent; all these are 
points in wliich even tradition fails ns, and for which we 
cannot rely, as the autlior does (p. 15), on the accents of 
the. .Bible. 

Ih is a fact that in old MSS. and first prints, some 
(‘ven of a later date, the Targum Onkelos is endowed 
with accents wliich, liowever, are mere copies of the 
corresponding accents in the Hebrew text ; they are 
probably only notes for the cantillation of the Targum in 
accordance with the system of the Hebrew text. It might 
be of interest to compare these two systems, for it some- 
times happens that there are more , words in the Targum 
than in the Hebrew, and then additional accents are 
inserted in the latter. But so far as the word-accent 
itself is concerned, I do not believe that much reliance 
can be placed on these signs ; and for the Aramaic 
passages in the Bible there are also various traditions in 
existence, and there is not sufficient material to settle the 
accentuation of the Aramaic woiMs. Professor Margolis 
(widently did not know tliis fact, whicli might have been 
of use to him, and in spite of it he has endeavoured to 
grapple with the problem before him and has gone to 
the ancient MSS. and fragments both for tlie purpose of 
obtaining a reliable text and also to note tliose passages 
wliere from time to time words are vocalized. 

The hook compiled by Professor Margolis is the veiy 
best that lias jmt appeared. Within a very short compass, 
perhaps too short, he lias been able to give a concise, clear, 
and complete scheme of the Aramaic grammar of the 
Talmud. Bj^ an ingenious system of cross-references he is 
able to condense his material, and by referring backwards 
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and ioiAyards 4116 difierent rules explain one aiiothtn*, 
altliougii ifc is some what difficult for a beo-iuuer to master 
these intricacies. The various tables of paradigms arc 
draAvn with conspicuous scholarship and skill, and we owe 
thanks to the author for his first attempt at the sjoitax 
t.)i- this language. He follows, no dou])t, the example of 
Noldeke, but he is able to group the material in a lucid 
and satisfactory, and withal independeiit, manner. He 
has added a graduated chrestomathy, following step by 
step the rules laid down in tlie preceding pages. 
Professor Margolis has shown admirable discrimination 
and full masteiy of his subject in the careful selection of 
the pieces printed. He has selected pithy sentences, 
elaborate stories, and halachic disquisitions so as to 
introduce the student to the manifold contents of that 
vast Encyclopjedia known as the Talmud. It is a pity 
that considerations of space have induced him to omit 
references to the sources and variants of readings. In 
these texts he has been very sparing with the vowel - 
points, and he has preserved the orthography in most 
cases as he found it in the ancient documents, which were 
written Avith the so-called Matres lectionis indicating the 
pronunciation. For he rightly says in the Introduction 
that to add voAvel-points to these texts Avould cause 
confusion. What is missing in the grammar is fully 
supplied in the elaborate Glossary, in Avhich all the words 
and stems are systematically arranged and explained. 
Here the author has ventured to vocalize. Of course, it 
still reimxins an open problem, in some places at least, 
whether he has been justified, by analogy or by personal 
deduction, to fix the pronunciation in the way in Avhich 
lie has done it; but this hypothetical element is not of 
sufficient weight to diminish the great value of this 
excellent book, almost the first of its kind, which is 
a solid, comprehensive, reliable, lucid, and independent 
investigation and presentment of the language of the 
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Babylonian Taliiiud. It can safely be reeouiuieiided to 
the students of Aramaic as one of the best books 
liitlierto written on that subject. 

M. G ASTER, 


.Mission Francaise en Chaldee. Inventaiee :des 
Tablettes' de Tello conserves ait Musee 
Imi^erial Ottoman. Tome I : Textes de repoquo 
d'Agade (Fouilles d'Ernest de Sarzec en 1895). Par 
Fk. Thureau-Dangin. Fublie sous les auspices dii 
Ministre de ITnstruction Publique et des Beaux Arts. 
Paris: E. Leroux, 1910. 

Again we have, from the pen of M. Fr. Thureau-Dangin, 
a most useful work, testifying once more not only to his 
boundless industry, but also to his unflagging zeal for tlie 
science of Assyriology. The present u-’ork consists of 
80 pages of matter descriptive of tlie tablets in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, comprising tlie 
running numbers 1040-1476, and 80 plates of text — 
about 125 inscriptions in all. All are tablets of the 
period of A-ga^de, forming a homogeneous collection, and 
were discovered by Sarzec, piled in confusion on the 
remains of a baked brick pavement 8 m. 70 cm. deep, in 
the centre of a mound lying about 200 metres SSE. of 
mound K, and now known as '' the tiiblet-rnound 'I Their 
date may be set down as being about 3,000 years B.c. 
The whole collection is of unbaked clay, and testifies to 
the durability of that seemingly unstable material. 

To all appearance there is nothing of a really literar)' 
nature among these tablets^ — they consist mainly of sales, 
receipts, lists, accounts, notes or letters, messages, and similar 
short communications or documents. They are mostly 
very clearly written, and furnish a few historical details in 
the date-colophons which a small number of them bear. 
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The following examples will show the naturf^ of .some of 
these inscriptions 

1042, obv. Gi dum 1 ass, 

mu lug ala im-du-a year the kin^* came. 

Gi dusii 1 ass, 

mu mina-ham the 2iid year. 

U-ia gin hii-hahbar 15 shekels of silver, 

mu esa-kam the Brel year, 

rev. U-mina gin hu-babbar 12 shekels of silver; 
gi dum 1 ass, 

mu lama -ham, the 4th year. 

Urururu engar Ura-uru, the farmer. 

The doubtful word in the above is >:i|^ d'uki, 

which, seems to indicate an animal of the horse kind — it 
is translated by the Assy ro-Baby Ionian again, and occurs 
in a Sumerian saying where yoking it to a paril is 
referred to. These words have hitherto been translated 

heifer ’’ and “ mule respectively. 

As an example of a note or letter the following is 
interesting:— 

1100, obv. Gu-silla, 

d/umu Sag-a-du sou of Saga-clu, 

Dingira-nm-da with Dingiramu 

an-da-ti has been living — 

Bu-lugal-il-d^^^-a in Du-lugal-ua 

ah-dtmb he dwelt ; 

Lugal-nam-dag Liigal-nam-dag, 

dumu Ur~te son of Ur-te, 

Enim-ma (with) Enima, 

rev. nu-handa the overseer (?), 

an-da-ti has been living — 

Bara-si-ga^^^-a ab-dnru he dwelt in Bara-siga. 
Bumu Nipri^^^^-me They are Nippurites, 

Lagas^^^^-a 1 / (and) wish to dwell 

ab-dum-duru(n)-ni-es f \at Lagas — 
ha-mu-ra-ne-sum-mu may they be given to thee. 

Nothing is said about payment, but it seems hardly 
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likely that the \vriter would lui\'e made the proposal 
(if such it he) that Gu-silla and Liigal-nam-chio' slioiiJd 
stay with the person to whom he was writing unless sonu^ 
advantage was to accrue from it, I)n-liLgal-uu and Bava- 
were probably villages in the neiglibouihood of 
Laga.h As citizens of Nippur, tlie}^ would naturall}- 
prefer to dwell in tlie capital, small as it may have been. 

With regard to the city -names Barsiga and Du-lugal-ita , 
it is to be luArd that tlie former may be a variant of 
>f- ?^y^y^, witli tlie same pronunciation, and would, in 

that east‘, mean '' the strip " or bandage — here th(‘ 
outskirt ”, ‘■sn])urb’', or the like. The meaning of the 
latter is “ tlie king rider*’, and the question arises whether 
it maj' not be a ])ird of some kind. The birds called 
‘‘ riders " - - 5, and 4-gir^~~~l formerly regarded as being- 
ducks (P.S.B.A., June, 188(1, p. 245), and if the same sense 
for u he ifitended Jiere perhaps the swan ma}^ be meant. 
A, tigim‘ of a swan appears in Tlic Amlier^f Tablets, voL i. 
No. 57 (p, 114), and it is to be noted that the ideographic 
group for Lagas itself is simplj^ a lengthening of one of 
the groups for raven ”, according to an entry in a four- 
column syllabary : — 

Pkoxunciatuvn. Okouf. Name of Group. Meaning, 

Bu-ur sir-hiir-vbusennfi clribii, raven. 

La-ga-an ^y ^ sir-huT-lct-hihu [eI, i.e. Lagas, 

The ([uestion therefore naturally arises whether Lagas 
may not have been regarded as ''the raven-city”, which 
would be a parallel to such a name as "swan-abode”, if 
that turn out to be the meaning of Lu-higal-ua. 

But one could continue long making quotations from 
and tinding important comparisons in this noteworthy 
])ook, which so well sustains the authors renown as the 
foremost Suineriologist in France. 

Theophilus G. Pinches. 
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Sumerian Adaiinistratime ..Docuaients, dated in i’he 
Eeigns of the' Second Dynastt of Ur, from 
THE Teaiple Archives of Nippur preserved in 
Philadelphia. Bj David W. ]\[vhhman, Docviit <>£ 
Semitic Languages at the University oi‘ Uppsala. 
(Vol. Ill, Part I, of the Bab^- Ionian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Series A: Ciineii'onn 
Texts, edited bj^ H. V. Hilprecht.) Eckley Brinton 
Coxe, Junior, Fund.” Philadelphia : piiblislied }>y 
the Department of Archaeology, IJiii\a3rsity of 
Pemisjdvania, 1910. 

The texts contained in this volume belong to the period 
of that dynasty which begins with Ur-Engur, and includes 
the names of Dungi, Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin, 
A large number of inscriptions of these reigns ha\'e been 
already published, most of them from the French excava- 
tions at Tel-loh. The present work, however, deals witli 
tablets found at Niffer, and which, differ, to a certain 
extent, from those hitherto published. 

It is needless to say that the work is done with all the 
thoroughness for which the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania is 
renowned. The present volume consists of 146 pages of 
letterpress, and 70 plates of copied texts, followed b}" 
12 plates of tablets reproduced by means of half-tone 
blocks. In the fourteen sections or chapters into which, 
the letterpress is divided various points in connexion 
with these tablets are treated of — the subject-matter, the 
dating, the names and order of the months, the cuneiform 
signs and their readings, the various terms used in the 
different classes of documents, etc. ; a list of names and 
titles ; descriptions of the tablets, lists of signs, and an 
alphabetic list of their transcriptions. To this must be 
added the most interesting part for the general reader, 
namely, specimen translations of twenty-four of the tablets 
given therein. ^ 
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One of tlie most interesting documents of the collection 
is that first translated (No. p. 52), under the headinu' 
" Court Proceedings It reads as follows : — 

(1) Sir-ka (2) wr A4a4ct-kmn (3--4) A-la-la i[ji-ni-in- 
igi “f gar (5) nitv Ingal \ii^d4)a HA-A ge- (G) na-ma 
(7) ner-da Ije-a (8) ne-[i}n-du(g) (9) Za-an-me-'ni araa.-^ 
ni (10) a OinAEn-mv nin- (11) oia-ni (12) ht-tu(r) 
mi-ffA-A-da (18) ha-an-giih-m. (Here follow the names 
of seven witnesses and tlie month : Se-gtir-kiul onina.) 

Translation : Sirka is sla^'e of Alala, Alala has causiMl 
him to appear. By the name of the king, the day when, 
he shall make an escape, a nerda may he be,” he said. 
Zan-me-ni, his mother, and Gin-Sin, his sister, for (his) 
remaining ( i^), tliat he slmll not run awa}^ they shall 
stand. (Witnesses, followed by the words “Month Adar 2” 
(2nd Adar), tlie last (intercalary) month, of the Baby- 
lonian. year.) There is no day of the month, and also 
no year-date. 

In another text, a certain Gaht-EnUlLa (I read simply 
Lu-JiJnliUa) swears that he will not run away from the 
house of Ur-JSfusIcu, 

Otlier texts include sales, purchases, receipts, promissory 
notes, accounts, inventories, and memoranda. 

In the chapter upon the chronological data, the author 
mentions the text published by me in the Journal of tliis 
Society, October, 1005, pp. 821-2, in wliicli, if the texts 
of the envelope and the tablet itself be correct, there is 
no escape from a correction of the received chronology. 
"Dr. Myhrman’s opinion is that '' in any ease there must 
be a mistake on the envelope. Perhaps the scribe wrote 
m-u for mu us-stu The explanation offered by Pinches, 
that the en Kar4d{d)-da formula must designate the 
2nd year of Gimil-Sin, and has to be taken away from 
Bur-Sin, cannot be maintained. It would upset the whole 
order of dates ”, 

I have no objection to accepting the received chronology. 
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but I feel tliat more evidence is needed ou tlie subject. 
1 would only note here, that Lau’s date, Year after he 
invested the lord of Nanna-kar-zida,'' might coirie just as 
well during the reign of Gimil-Sin as at the end of that 
of Bur-Sin, his predecessor. 

Tlie whole book, is a publication of considerable value, 
ajid the remarks upon tlie words and signs are especially 
notewortliy. The copies too, are excellent. No. 13 has 
a royal cylinder-impression with the name of Lii-Utv, 
{A }vd-SaTaas), ruler of Adab (Udab), now Bismajm. He 
was vassal of Gimil-Sin. No. 14 has a seal of Ur- 
Dumu-zida, servant of Dungi ; and others impressed are 
Nos. 32, 39, 62, and 65. 

• T. G. 'PlNCB.ES. 


Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the 

TIME OF THE FlRST DyNASTY OF BaBYLON, CHIEFLY 

FRcm Nippur. By Arno Poebel, Ph.D., formerly 
Harrison Research Fellow in Assyriology, University 
of Pennsylvania. (Vol. VI, Part II, of the Babyloniaji 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, edited 
by H. V. Hilprecht, etc.) 1909. 

Though published before the preceding (fourth) volume, 
this work is part of the sixth volume of tlie series, and 
consists of 164 pages of letterpress, followed by 60 auto- 
graphed plates (138 inscriptions) and 10 plates of half-tone 
reproductions. The sections or chapters consist of an 
introduction, the scheme of legal documents from Nippur, 
the seals, the date-formulas of the reigns from Hammu-rabi 
to Samsu-ditana, the naming of the years after events, the 
political history from Sin-niuballiPs seventeeuth year to 
the end of the dynasty, concordance of proper names, etc. 

The greater part of these inscriptions were excavated 
at Nippur, and belong to the reigns of Warad-Sin, 
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Rim -Sill., Hamuiii-rabi, Samsu-ilima, and Ilima-iliiiii. 
embracing a period of eighty or ninety years. That the 
\'arious tablets here published are in many respects closely 
connected, is clear from the fact that they name to a large 
extent persons connected with, the temple of Enlil at 
Xippiir, and that there are several documents among 
them belonging to one and the same person. 

The formuhe of the various legal documents from 
Nippur ari‘ a feature of this book wliich will be greatl}' 
appreciated by many. We hnd, for example, the legal 
forms used in the purchase of house property, witli tlie 
variant wordiiig employed at Babylon, at Sippar before 
and after the time of .Hammu-rabi, etc. Documents 
nderring to redemption, exchange, adoption, manumission, 
loans, leases, acquittance, confirmation, etc., with, sirnilai- 
comparisons, follow. 

Among the most important iiiformatio].v obtained from 
these documents, however, are tlie colophon dates, and of 
tliese Dr. Poebel has published the most perfect list, with 
translations, that has yet appeared. These go from the 
time of Hanimn-rabi to that of Samsu-ditana, a period of 
about HiO years. Many historical events are recorded 
therein, and they form excellent material for an outline 
of the history of that period in Babylonia. The com- 
pletion of the year-dates of the reign of Hammu-rabi is 
very important, as the invasion of Palestine in alliance 
^vitll Chedorlaomer, Tidal, and Ariocli ought to be referred 
to therein. Up to the present time, liowever, this has 
not been discovered, and if Hammu-rabi be in reality 
Amraphel, some other explanation of that expedition will 
have to be found. As the ruler of Larsa with whom lie 
came into conflict was called Rim-Sin, it seems probable 
that the explanation will be that Hammu-rabi warred in 
the west in alliance with the kings mentioned before he 
came to the throne ; but more light is needed, not onl}' 
on that portion of Babylonia over which Hammu-rabi 
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rilled, but also oii. the political liistoiy of Larsa ainl tie* 
<listrict understood by the Hebrews as constituting;* tln^ 
doinain of the “ Goim ’’ or “ nations 

Thougli the language of Hamrnu-rabi’s Baljylonian 
domains was Semitic, it is noteworthy that at tins ])eriotl 
it was the non-Semitic Sumerian which was used in tht* 
documents of this class. The following marriage contract 
will serve as an example: — 

{!) ■ Enlil-idrm^ rmes Enlilla durmi Lvfjal-n-Eda 
(2) Ama-stikkcd chtmiC’-sal Nirid}-mcmkwma-(ie (8) num- 
dama-S'W bcmtuf/ (4) u-Hima gm hii-hahhar Ama -suH'a ~ 
la-ge ErddAdmi d(mia-ni-ra (6) innauimi u r (7) d~ 
Imra-kb tukundi~hi Enlilddmi-ge (8) Ama-siikka] duma- 
^d-ra (9) dama-mu ktiu-men hama/ngu (10) udlihia. gin 
kuci-bi gtirriidam (11) n bar mmm Im dnm-iaga-ndrn 
nila(l)e (12) 4 ttdmndidri A ma^ (18) Enlil- 

idsu dama-ni-ra (14) dctma-mu im-meu bitnmigii 
(15) udlima gin kaa-bi baraiae (l b) d bar yaana 
babbar 0 Lila(l)e (17) kga-neneda (18) mv lug<d urdn 
m])adek 

“ Enlil-idzu, priest of Enlil, son of Lugal-a-zida, has 
taken Ama-sukkal, daughter of Nirig-mansum, to wife. 
Nineteen shekels, the silver of Ama-sukkal, she has brouglit 
to Eiilil-idzu, her husband. When later Enlil-idzu says to 
Ama-sukkal, his wife, ‘Thou art not my wife,' he shall 
return the 19 shekels of money, and shall paj’ half 
a mana as her divorce-money. And when Ama-vsukkal 
says to Enlil-idzu, her husband, ‘ Thou art not my 
husband,' she shall forfeit the 19 shekels of money, and 
pay half a mana of silver. In mutual agreement the\' 
have invoked the spirit of the king." 

Here follow the names of twelve witnesses and the date — 
Iti Bara-zag-gar il-nikussa, mtv Samsudhina lugaU 
dug Enlilla-ta Kisur-ra 8abum~bida-ge KA-sillak nni- 
tura, “Month Nisan, day 28th, year Samsu-iluna the 
king, by the command of Enlil, brought Kisurra and 
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Sabum to obedience.” (The thirteenth year of Saursu- 
ilmia.) 

For the denying (divorcing) of a liiisband; the penalty 
was generally death, but in this case tlie wife is on an 
exact equality with the husband, a noteworthy departing ^ 
from the custom elsewhere. Another and more elaborati^ 
dociinient translated by Dr. Poebel ordains in a like 
ease the sale of the unfaithful wife as a slave. 

It seems probable that in the list of dates of Hajiimn- 
rabi’s reign HSh is really identical with 89. They read 
as follows : — 

Jihc Haifirwii-rabi lugal ugnitfi TuruJd'ii Kar/minn 
it Suhe-hida, Year Haminu-rabi the king (?went forth 
with) the army of Turukku, Kaginu, and Sube.” 

3Iu Hammii-rahl liigalp hilih gii (hiahi Su-edmitr. 
mg-gi^-neria, '' Year Haminu-ral')i the king subdued the 
district of Su-edin, all of it.” 

The texts are excellently copied, and the impressions 
of tlie cylinder seals, which are very numerous at this 
period, are always given. Tlie work is a wortiiy 
companion to its fellow-volumes, and the autlior shows 
a power of analysis which many a scholar might envy. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to the God Nin-i.h 
FROM THE Temple Library of Nippur. By Hugo 
Radau. (Vol. XXIX, Part I, of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, etc., 
edited by H. Y. Hilprecht.) 1911. 

This portion of the great publication of the University 
of Pennsylvania consists of 88 pages of letterpress and 
15 autographed and 6 half-tone plates, the drawings of 
the tablets being executed in the usual careful style 
adopted for the series. The dedication is noteworthy — 
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1\) Ecklev Brintoji Coxe, Junior, President of the 
jJepartraent of Archaiolog}^ and founder of the ' Ecklej’- 
Erinton Coxc, Junior, Fund', Who, By his liberal support 
<.>f ArcluBological investigations and his profound interest 
in Suineriological and x^ssyriological studies (has) made 
tlie publication of this volume possible, (it is) Gratefully 
inscribed.” Many Englisli Assyriologists will p]*o])abl3' 
wish that there were such generous patrons of their 
subject in tliis country, and envy the Assyriological school 
of the United States their good fortune in possessing sucli 
an enthusiastic supporter. 

The study of the ideas of the Babylonians concerning 
the god Ninip is a very fascinating one, and not without 
its importance, in consequence of the mysterious nature 
of tliat divinity. In the first place, there is considerable 
doubt as to the reading of his name, notwithstanding the 
discoveries of its (Semitic) Aramaic form on contract- 
tablets found at Nippur {Enii-ristiu by Professor J. D, 
Prince and myself ; En-mati by Dr. Radaii in other 
works— with regard to its non-Semitic pronunciation, 
I still look upon the dialectic Jlrih as indicating a possible 
non-dialectic form Nirig). In many respects he was the 
prototype of Merodach, who seems only to have attained 
to the lordship over the gods when Babylon became the 
chief city of the empire. Ninip is described as the son 
of Bel whom Bel caused to be greater than he himself 
is ”, '' the royal son, whose father he had caused to bow 
down tlie face to him from afar, when he sat on the 
throne in the royal chamber, when he raised on high his 
splendour ”, etc. 

Passing over the prayers of Gimil-Sin and Bur- Sin his 
father to Ninip (notwithstanding that they are exceedingly 
interesting), a very noteworthy text is the hymn given on 
pp. 65-70. Here we see that Ninip, son of Enlil, was the 
god who protected his land, to whom prayer was made 
that the small rivers (canals) should be made to flow 
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with fiilhiess, that the innocent shoukl not be cast down 
in the dust, that arid and dry fields, and the lands where 
corn stood not, should be made glorious 'witli crops at 
liar vest-time. But among his titles are some which ari.‘ 
<.sspeeial]y noteworthy, the most striking being that whicli 
j)r. Kadaii renders as the ''rock of ages ’ in the following 
lines : — 

“ The ' mighty waters ’ with stones he has coiKpiered ; 

Now, the waters, though from hades, against the ‘ rock of 
ages ’ could not prevail.” 

Tliis, as the author remarks, is a very noteworthy 
expression, recalling, as it does, Matt, xvi, 18. It is 
written hiir-da-ri, everlasting mountain,” 

a. form which is found with the determinative prefix for 
“ god ” in loiser^Jtiom from Bahylonian 

Tablets, xxv, 12, 10, and with the variant Kur-da-rii in 
ibid., xxiv, 0, 37-23, 132a.. There can, then, be no doubt 
as to wliat is meant. Kur, however, has been hitherto 
supposed to stand for " mountain ” or " country ” only, 
so that there is apparently not such a complete parallel, 
as far as our knowledge goes, as might be wished. Never- 
theless, the rendering may turn out to be correct. 

But it would be impossible to give a list of all the . 
interesting things which this book contains, and all the 
suggestive statements and comparisons made — Dr. lladau’s 
weal til. of illustration is too great for that — but it may at 
once be said that, modest as its dimensions ai^e, it is such 
that no Assyriologist can afford to neglect it. Like the 
others of the series, it is divided into sections, but on 
a somewhat different plan. The author speaks of the 
Sumerian gods in their human and their divine aspects ; 
treats of the epochs in the history of the Babylonian 
religion, including the prehistoric or Aqi epoch, witli An 
as the first “ Mother-Father ’’ ; An differentiated ; and 
Enlil, the “ Son ”, in his genealogies, his nature, and his 
seven manifestations. I was engaged in indicating the 
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importance of Enlil wlien this Avork appeared, so that 
I Y^as able to quote just a little from it ; but Dr. Eadau 
promises more material still, and this will doubtless l;)e 
looked for with interest by all students of Babylonian 
religion. 

A defect common to most modern Assyriologica] 
publications is that works referred to in the course of tlu- 
arguments adduced are indicated simply by one or more 
of the initials of their titles, and I, for one, find it utterly 
impossible to carry in my head, and recall (with oi* 
without an effort) the works intended. Paper is chea,p, 
and the few extra lines needed ^YOuld not take up vory 
much more room. In this \York, however, I have been 
unable to find even a reference -list or key to the 
abbreviations used. But that is a detail which does not 
detract from the excellence of Dr. Radau’s work. 





ISrOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January, February, Marcli, 1911a 


I.--~-(:rENEEAL MEETINGS OF TEIE EOYAL x\SlATlC SOCIETY 

Jcmuary 10, 1911. — Sir Ec\yinond West, Direetor, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. A. B. Miller. 

Hon, Tikka Sahib Ripndaman Singh. 

Mr. Bihari Lai Shastri. 

Mr. Wall ukHaque. 

Seven nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 


Febriiary 14, 1911. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of tlie Society : — 
Mr. M. Sakliawat Ali. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell. 

M. FAbbe A. M. Boyer.- 
Mr. Mirza Kazim Namazi. 

Babu Padmini Mohan Neogi. 

Rai Bahadur P.M. Madooray Pillai. 

Mr. Surendra Narayan Roy. 

Four nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Sir Charles Lyall, K.O.S.I,, read a paper entitled “'Abid 
of Asad, an Ancient Arabian Poet 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Mtirgoliouth, 
Miss Ridding, and Mr. Dames took part. 


JKAS. 1911 . 
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14, 1911. — Lord Reay, PresideiiL in the^^C 
llic following were elected members of tlie Society : — 
l\[r. C. 0. Seton. 

Mr. R S, Tabor. 

Mr. F. G. Wbittick. 

Professor GInilam Yazdani. 

Two nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. H. tlirschfeld read a paper entitled “ Recent 
Tlieories on tlie Origin of the Alphabet ”. 

A discussion followed, in Avhicii Professor Hagopian and 
Piv>fess(.)i* 3Laigoliouth took part. 


11. — PHiNCiPAL Contents OF Oriental Journals 

1 . 7x HrrSCU lMFT BKR DEUTSCHEX HORGEN LANDISCIIEX GESELLSCirAFT. 

Bd. LXIY, Heft iv. 

Hartmann { R.j. Die Strasse von Damaskus nadi Kairo. 

Haiipt (P.). Elul and Adar. 

Kdnig (Ed.). Die bab^donisclie Sclirift und Spraclie uiid 
die Originalgestalt des liebraischen Scbrifttums. 

Hloeli (T. }. Fine indiscbe Version der iraniseben Sage 
von Sain. 

Die zoroastrisclien Gotti leiten auf den Miinzen der 

Jvii san a- Kcii i ige. 

Scbnltbess (Fr,). Noch einmal zum “ Bucli der Gesetze 
der Lander 

Jacobi (H.). Fine zweites Wort uber die val:r(tkfi iind 
das Alter Dandiii’s. 

Franke (R. Otto). Die Suttanipata-Gatbas mit ilu'cn 
Parallelen. 

II. Journal Asiatique. Tome XVI, Xo. i. 

Ameliiieau (E.). Etude sur le cliapitre xvii du “ Livi’e des 
Herts ” de rancieime Egypte. 
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( F.). Le juste soufFrant babylonieii. 

Berchein (Max van). Siir la routes des Aulles saiiites. 

jSTo. ii. ■ 

Nail (F. ). Notes d astronomie syrienne. 

D’OIloiie (M. le Gornmandant). StMe de Sa Lieu. 

Weill (R.). Les Hyksos et la restauration iiatioiiale dans 
la tradition egyptienne et dans rhistoire. 

III. T'oung Pag. ToL XT, No. v. 

Maspero (G,). Le Royaume de Cliampa. 

Gordier (H.). La politique coloniale de la P’’ ranee an 
debut du Second Empire. 

Saussiire (L. de). Les origines de rastronoiiiie cliinoise. 

Marquart (J.). Die Nichtslawiscbeii Ausdriicke in. der 
Biilgarisclien Fiirstenliste. 

lY. Journal of the Ceylox Branch of TiiirlloYAL Astaitc 
Society. Yol. XXII, No. Ixiii. 

Perera (E. W.). The Age of Sri Parakrama .Bahu Yl. 

Yos (F. PL de). Fourth Supplementary Paper on the 
Monumental Remains of the Dutch East Lidia (''Ompany 
in Ceylon. 

Still (J.). Tantri-Malai : some Archmological Ohservations 
and Deductions. 

Y. JOTJIINAL OF THE AMERICAN O-KIENTAL S0CI.ETY. 

Yol. XXXI, Pt. i. 

Jacobi (H.). The Dates of the Philosophical Sutras of the 
Brahmans. 

Barton (G. A.). HilprechFs Fragment of the Babylonian 
Deluge Story. 

Bloomfield (M.). Some Rig- Veda Repetitions. 

Coiiant (0. E.). The R.G.H. Law in Philippine Languages. 

Kyle (M. G.). The '' Field of Abram ” in the Geographical 
List of Shoshenq I. 

Part ii. 

Edgerton (Franklin). The i*-sufExes of Indo-Iranian. 
Part i : The A’-suffixes in the Veda and Avesta. 
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Asakawa (K.). Notes on Village Government in Japan 
after 1600. 

Blake (R.). Vocalic r, l,m,n in Semitic. 

VI. SiddhInta Dipika. Vol. XI, Nos. iv-vi. 

Piilai (J. M. Nallasvami). Sri mantra nalika. 

Aiyar (C. V. S.). A Yogin in Samadhi at Negapatam. 
Govindacliarya (A.). Namnialvar’s Tiru-virnttam. 
Ohaldadar (H. 0.). Maritime Activity and Enterprise in 
Ancient India. 

Ramana Sastrin (V. V.). Mrigendra-Agama (continued). 
Jnjina-pada of the Sukshma-Agama (continued). 

YII. AkNALS of ARCHiEOLOGy AND ANTHROPOLOGy. 

Vol. Ill, Fo. iii. 

Pinches (T. G.). Notes upon the Fragments of Hittite 
Cuneiform Tablets from Yiizgat. 

YIII. lliYisTA DJ5GLI Studi Orientalt. Vol. Ill, Fasc. iii. 
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EMaLISH-SYAHETIAIir VOCABULAEY 
BivOLIVEB- WAEimOF 

rilHE recent establishment of a ftincL the University 
of Oxford for the encouragement of the stndj’ of 
the Georgian faniily of langarngn^^ inaj" in the course of 
time attract the attention of British philologists to the 
Western Caucasus, and an increasing stream of travellers 
will doubtless find their way tliither .seeking knowledge, 
health, sport, and scenery; it is for such visitors tliat 
the following vocabulary lias been compiled. More than 
twenty years ago the ^ late Mr. D. Peacock included 
Svanetian among the five language.s of Avhieh. lie puhlislied 
vocabularies in tlie Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
but the material was scanty, and a large number of 
errors are to be found in it. Most of the books on the 
subject are in Russian, and the script into which the 
Svanetian wnrds are transliterated is trouldesonie and 
is inconsi.stently used. What is required is an exact 
record of the spoken language by means of the pliono- 
grapli, and it is to be hoped that some British student 
may undertake the task before long. All that is attempted 
here is to give a starting-point for serious study. As 
many forms as pos.sible have been included, and no 
JBAS. 1911. 39 
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atieiRpt has been made to distinguish the dialects of 
Upper and Lower Svanetia. The spelling is phonetic 
as far as may be. The abbreviation G. shows tliat ther<‘ 
are Georgian w^ords strikingly similar, and generally, 
thougli not always, having the same meaning ; mairy oi* 
such words are borrowed by the Georgian from other 
languages. 

The following bibliographical note may be useful, 
though it does not claim to be by an}” means a conipleti' 
list of the books on the subject : — 

1. Ln^ihui Anhan, Svanetsheuja Azhuka. Titiis, 1864. 
Puldished by the Society for the Propagation of Christianity 
in the Oaneasiis. Baron Uslav is believed to he its antlior. It 
is still a most useful book to a student of the language, but 
copies are rare. Among its merits may be mentioned the 
Georgian translation of every word, as well as the Russian. 
It gives several specimens of the language in the form of 
prayers, Bible history, and a few phrases. 

2. Vol. X of Shoniik maierialov dhja o-pisaniija . . . Kavku'U, 
containing four lists of words collected h.N^ I. Nizheradze 
(himself a Svanetian), M. Zavadskii, A. Stoyanov, and A. Gren ; 
the systems of transliteration employed are inconsistent and 
irritating. There are also ethnographical, statistical, and other 
sketches, folk-tales, folk-songs with music, etc. 

8, The Proceedings (Tnidy) of the Fifth Arehieological 
Congress, Tidis, 1881, with an article by A, I, Htoyanov. 

4. A. Tsagareli, 0 grammaticheshoi Uteraturk gruzinskago 
yazyka, St. Petersburg, 1878. pp. 70~9 and 81. 

5. A. Tsagareli, Sravnitelmi Ohzor morfologii. St. Peters- 
burg, 1872 (lithographed). 

6. Uslar, in vol. ix of Shornih svedenii o kavkazf^kkli 
gortsakli, p. 4. 

The above are only of use to those who read Russian. 

7. Rosen, Uebe?'‘ das MingreUscJie^ Suanisclie, a. AbchasiscJir, 

8. Pr. Bopp, Die Kaukasischen Glieder des Indo-Itlui'opae- 
isclien SpracJistamms* Berlin, 1847. 

9. Max Muller, Laiiguages of , the Seat of War, p. 114. 

10. Ferd, Bork, Kaukasische Miscellen, Konigsberg, 1907, 
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11. E. von Erckert, Die Bpmchen des Kcmkasischcn Sta mvies. 
Wien, 1895. 

12. D. Peacock, “ Originar Vocabularies of Five West 
Caucasian Languages ” : JRx\S., Vol. XIX, Pt. I, 1887. 

13. G. Eadde’s Beisen {ik infra), on pp. 84-91, contains 
a vocabulary. 

The following authors of works relating to Svanetia, but iiot 
dealing especially with the language, may be mentioned : — 
D. Freshfield, Mummery, C. Phillips -Woolley, von Dechy, 
Merzbacher, Nadiezhdin, Dubrovin, Gamrekeli, iJ^Iamatsov, 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, Shakhovskoi, Bartolomaei, Dobrovolskii, 
Gilev, K. A. Borozdin, Gabriel Cicodze (late Bishop of Imeretia), 
D. Bakradze (in vol. vi, 1867, of Memoirs of Caucasian Section 
of Russ. Geog. Soc., in Nos. 1, 2, and 4 of newspaper Kavkaz 
for 1867 and Nos. 59, 77, and 80 of Kmkaz for 1877 : also 
reprinted at Tiiiis in 1877 as a small pamphlet of 87 pages), 
A. I. Stoyanov (in vol. x of Memoirs of Caucasian Section of Russ. 
Geog. Soc., pp. 239-472, Tifiis, 1876 — travels, topography, etc.), 
G. Radde (in vol. vii, 1868, of Memoirs of Caucasian Section 
of Russ. Geog. Soc., 222 pp., chiefly biological and geographical, 
being a Russian translation of Beisen im Mingrelisclien Iloch- 
(jebirge, Tifiis, 1866, with three maps and nine plates in seimrate 
atlas in 4to), R. Bernoville {La Souanetliie lihre, Paris, 1875, 
4to, 181 pp., with seven plates, illustrations in text, and map — 
chiefly historical and ethnographical), Gl. D. Filimonov (in 
Viestnik of Society of Ancient Russian Art, Moscow, 1876“ 
archaiology), M. Kovalevsky’s Lato and Giistovi in the Caucasus 
(Moscow, 1890), and numerous articles in the Georgian and 
other newspapers and periodicals of Transcaucasia. 

The late Miss Marjory Wardrop left in manuscript an 
English translation of a collection of Svanetian folk- tales which 
may be published shortly. 

Able (to be), liimade, libets ; I can, mi mibits ; thou canst, si 
dchibits ; he can, achas kkohits ; I could, maymada ; thou 
couldst, dchaymada ; he could, khaymada ; he was able to 
bring water, achas khaymada nitsi likhde. 

Abode, lalzigal {lizge, to live), sadgem (G. sadgomi). 

Accompany (to), linkhri. 

Account, reckoning, angiarish (G. angarishi). ; 
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Acorn, shjvih. 

Advantaj^'o, Uscmiebel (G.). 

Afterwards, echiingho, achwigho, amungho. 

Again, dchuarh adjagli, ^Imd, 

Agree (to), IWhanhJime (G. datlicmhmebd) . 

Aim, target, nishani (G.) ; to take aim, lirntmima, linsliaiii ; lie 
leMinetsuna. 
k\x, haier {(j. haevi). 

Alarm : do not (thou) he alarmed ! ghammjjdieshern. 

Al(iev {Abuts incana)^ halqach, bolkbsh. 

All, mag, mal:, chi, chie ; more than all, chid, chimnashenain. 
Allow (to), limbc, Uhhvie; he allow^ed, haVhmbe (G.) ; allow 
me! (sing.), kliakhvi. 

Alms (to give), liinkheeri, 
xllpenstock, midchcra, viudclvinri, 

Already, ser. 

luidurd, mehad, 
k\\\iiX'^,cJiigar,chigcirmelc, 

Ambush, lipezh, lalpAiar (G. sapdicm), 
kimmivg, laskfhhm. 

Ancient, (hghijdhlianishli (cf. (j. didkhcm), dgwiel (? cf. G. dzveli). 
And, /. 

Angry (to be), liJchtsi, lisfhike, litsval; he i?as (hngTY,adsesfhke, 
Animal, kuinlymgene, p)iryiitkh (beast) (G.) ; tzkhovel (living 
thing) (G.). 

Ankle, ptirskab 

Annual, yearly, (cf. -ea, year). 

Another, ishgeii. 

x\nswer (to), lipsukhe (G. pasukheha). 

Ant, dchmdchvil (G. dchindchvela) , morshk, viyshk. 

Anvil, kvadch. 

Appear (to), it appears, esrenish. 

x\.x)ple, apple-tree, visgv, V2isgv, vtisk (G. vashli). 

Archangel, fhargrezer, fharigzela, fharigdzeva (G. mbhava- 
rangelozi). 

kvm, mekhar (G. mhhari). 

Arms, weapons, havedeh (G. avedchi, household goods, furniture). 
Army, lashgar (G. lashkari). 

Around, girkid. 
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xArrive (jbc)^ Ukhed, Un^ Uqed y^^ ariived, emrjHcdi, anqad, \ 

afhqedim ; lie lias M'liYedd kddtagaii : they arrived, 
anqadkh. , ■ ^ 

x\rrow, tsku, tskJmi, tmikhend. 

Artisan, ostat (G,). ! 

As if, mugvda. 

Ascent, slope, lamlepjJici, Imnelzha. \ 

Ashamed (to be), i 
Ashes, * 

Ask (to), lid ched, Uktiml, likMr, lisligiiem ask! (thou), isgala- 

klmran. ' ^ 

Aspen, (G. ; 

Ass, tsel, tsanika; she-ass, delta k tsel, i.e. mare-ass (cf. horse) : : 

foal of an ihss.tselisaheL 

Assembly, korvan (? caravan), laklioT, lirivre: to 

assemble, lm.zore, Uzvri, Ulkhore ; they assembled, adzu- 
rmikh\ folk-moot, djan nazuimi, Utkhor, luzor: place of 
assembly, Zn/idio'?’. 

Astonish (to), lisknrelal; to be astonished, he was 

astonished, anibazMni, lakkiimhazha/n 
Attack, Ushgeb ; to attack, Udehvad. 

Aunt, giga. 

Antimin, mtizligitm, muzligliver. 

Avarice, litsingviL 

Axe, kada, kagda, nassol (a large axe). 




Azalea pontica, liadrd 


Baby, chmcJwUd. 

Bd^cheloT, ticliizha, nchizhala. 

Back, sJiiq, shikha, siki, cJiagar; back of the neck, qintchkh. 
Backside, posteriors, sadrak. 

Backwards, ghveshg, gheshgvim, gheshgmmgkak, osh, odiVh. 

goshkhkh, goshfh, oslikmagd, oshhnaly mshkmaktiveshgmau. 
Bad, khola, leg ; badly, kholamd. 

Bag, dzadzm (sack) ; leathern bag, katsiy khalt’ha. 

Baggage, load, harg (G.)* 

Bake (to), roast, linqe. 

Bank, shore, dzgid (G. oide). ' , v , , . 

Barberry, gotskhir (G. cotsakhuri). 
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Bare, naked, metqop'ho, ■ 

Bark, rind, trdl. 

Bark (to), UMisMg. 

Barley, chomin^ cliemen (cf. Enss.), here (G. Jceri ; cf. Gerste in 
German). 

Barn, kalv (cf. G. calo). 

Barrel, sagomela ; small cask, okhri. 

Basin, tashd (G. tashti)* 

Basket, kuid, lashijq, Kuid is a measure of 2 poods Baiss. ; 
kuidol (dim.) is half a pood; leghvUak one-third or one- 
fourth of a kuid, (Cf. M. Kovalevsky, voL ii, p. 14 note ; 
gvidol (kuidol) is 2 poods 17 lb. Euss.) 

Bastard, bush, hyusliv (G. huslii). 

Bat, niafhkhcqfh (G. machkateli). 

Battle, lizurieL 

Be (to), lirde, Ude : it is, ari, li ; they are, arikh ; thou art, 
klii, kite ; we are, khuid ; I was, micJide ; he was (Lat. ejxit), 
arda ; they were, erdekh, afhasdakh ; he will be, gue^'i ; it 
will be, ira, iri. 

Beads (string of), dzimr (G. mdzivi, bead). 

Beak (of bird), nisqart'li, niskert (G. niscarti). 

Beam, joist, dir, shdukhir. 

Beans, rogv, rog, geder (cf. peas). 

Bear, dasMh, dashte, dashdv (G. dafhvi). 

Bear a child (to), Ufhie ; she bore, akhtGianan. 

Bear fruit (to), lisline ; it bears fruit, khashne. 

Beard, ver (G. tsveri), mre, vare, chadsh, cliardsh, lazimra ; 

bearded, luver. 

Beast, khets (G. mkhetzi). 

Beat (to), liqer ; beat (thou) him ! khatqatzdas ; beat ye him 
(or them) ! khakhidd. 

Beautiful, sgmm, lamas (G. lamazi), musguen. 

Because, adjgkere. 

Bed, takht (G.) ; bedding, laqvra, lakura, lakJmra, lerchal, 
lerkuali; bed-cover, saban (G.), shkartuin; feather bed, 
humhyl (G. h'u/mhuli, down) ; to make a bed, laqvrash lirsJii, 
Bee, 7ner, laghvba. 

Beech (Fagus sylvatica), tzipra (Mingr. tzipelli, G. tsipheli). 
Beech forest, letzp'her. 
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Beef, zci\ Icgliw 
Beer, -uorasJi. 

Beiore, ill imiit, zrjvebin. 

Before, previously, 

Beg (to), entreat, Zl/J-mmL 

Begin {io),lihne\ I began, akhuibin; they began, Jufjsibuds : 

from the beginning, first of all, 

Behind, vesJigin; from behind, gkeshkvm^ ghosJigin. 

Believe (to), Udjravi (G. djem). 

Bell, zcu'a (G. mri) ; little bell, ros;liven (G. eBlivani). 

Belly, kadil, kaclu, kJiadJi, khad (G. ciidchi). 

Below, beneath, 

Belt, lartq (G. sartqell ) ; below the belt, beneath the waist, lariq 
anclm. 

Bench, seat, sqam (G., Lat.). 

Better, khochamd, makhecheni: better than all, chldmachene, 
chinmachme, khecheui. 

Between : between the legs, nabrakhs. 

Beyond, qanicJiiL 

Big, dzklwd (G. didi), khosha (elder). 

Bind (to), (cf, tether), Uldjeni; he bound him (or them), afhladj; 
to bind np, bandage, lif hle. 

Birch-tree {Betula alba), zhcikJiver, yokvm, yokmr (G. ayqi). 
Bird, nepdial, neqjol, napr, plirimel (G.) ; chick, trdndav. 

Birth, ckvadguash. 

Bitch, jua (G. dzucna). 

Bitter, mykhim, myny, modzih (G, mtsare, mdzagha). 

Bitterness, limkhyme, 

Blojck, meshkJie, nesJikhe. 

Blacksmith, myshkid (G. mdcJiedeli). 

Bless (to), lidjgry, Umzyri; blessed, namzur, cliotlimezira: bless! 

(imp. sing.), chodJimoztirad ; a blessing, lamzur. 

Blind, thavir (cf. eye), teral lignihhar. 

Block, lump, clod, khunv. 

Blood, ziskhv, ziskli (G. siskhli). 

Blood feud, vendetta, litsvri. 

Blow, stroke, 7taqer (G. garda-nacari). 

Blue, urzM (G. lurdchi, azure) ; sky-blue, detsemp' 
sepdierish (cf. sky and colour). 
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Biiiol)e]*ry (see whortleberry). 

Blunt, Jnvre (? G. ilalahra). 

Boar (Avikl), ueliirkham, variil'kham, vahjitr (cf. G. celnri, wild), 
fliahh, takli (G. takhi) (cf. pig). 

Boast (to), lipliaslitv ; he boasts, ipliashtuieh 
Body, tan, ten (G. tani). 

Bog, clclith (G. dchaohi). 

Boil (to), Jidcliah ; boiled, mudchah. 

Boiler, kettle, tsklinud. 

Bold, mohqann. 

]->olt, bar, liiirdiini (G. urdiili). 

Bone, dcJudchtsi, dcJiidchmi, dcluidchu, dc.liidcliv. 

Book, lair (Lat.), tziiuji (G. tsi(jni). 

Boots, clieqiunar, chekmaral (G. chekmebi) : footgear generally, 
hjHlikliem. JedisL 
]:>orrow (to), livleiii (cf. lend). 

Bosom, lap, kholezh. 

Both, erquda, yerqtjda. 

Bound, tied, lotzirkhe, l/itzkhansJia, 

Boundary, zglivid (G. zqliude, Avail). 

Bow (archery), kltemad. 

Box-tree (Buxus sevipervirens) , sakal. 

Boy, dchqintdi, bejflisk (G. havshvi). 

Bracelets, kJieshnauri, 

Brain, marrow, fhael, fhvel (G. tvini). 

Bran, gat, giad (G. kato). 

Branch, arsliklial, ashklmL 
Brass, chei. 

Bravery, lymarg, lymargv. 

Bread, diar (gen. sing, dirt ) ; bread for the priest after the 
liturgy, tablash. 

Break (to), liqvslie ; they broke, ahishekh. 

Breakfast, uhipli (any meal), khevsa (morning meal). 

Breast, mudchod, mudchved, inudchvetdi. 

Breastplate, cuirass, ahjar (G.); breastplate of a horse, cJmplirkJ. 
Bride, lekhkhim, letsvile. 

Bridegroom, Ischzheri, leclishori {lichizJie, to marry). 

Bridge, bog (G. hogiri): 

Brilliant, myklyne. 
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Bring {^o)ilM^^ li, likkde ; he bron.i'ht, kolchknd ; 

biingvhither (sing.), anikhd; to bring up, rear (a eliildb 
litskhmme. 

Broad, viasheri. 

Brother (of a sister), dchimil, pi. nom. ladchmila, pL gen. 
ladchmilre ; (of a brother), mukJibe, pL lalchuha, hkliua ; 
brother- in -laY^ (^dfe’s brother), smmm, ^l.lammma : In-other- 
hood, limkJmb. 

B)ro\^, nepdihm, 7ieh(jii a, ncigvh^^^ 

Bjrnsh, himidcMl. ■ 

Brnsimood, hiiadak 
Buckle, khanljik. 

Bud, hmiipr. 

Builder, QJiyshnavi (G. sJiensha, io build). 

Bull, htighva. 

Bullet, pdiimfJmkhv, ‘plimdiihli, plimdigh, tzkh v i { G. iq via ), 
Bundle, ladcher, kdiap ; to hind, lidchmii. 

Burn {to), UshkM, zliilihdine ; it was burned down, akkskihJiena. 
Bury {to), lishVhkhui, Ushdkhvi, lishdgkvi : they buried, 
asMdiuMiekli ; hurird, clivash^^^^ 

Business, gvesJi, 

But, 7nare, 7mr, y ago. 

Butt (of a gun), 

Biittei% let zvmi {2 G. chiimt). 

Butterfly, qxm'pond {cL G. pepda, q^diarqdhara, and Lat. papilio). 
Button, legem, cjMl, pL pliolkar (G. ptliolaki). 

Buy (to), liqdi. 

Cake, pie, kudh, huhdar (G. ciipati ) ; cake made of millet and 
cheese, dchislivtliar. 

Calf, ghun, ghuniia. 

Calf of the leg, pasJwd, paaslit. 

Call (to), summon, lituli. 

Calm, shvidhumi (G. inshvidi). 

Campaign, expedition, naladigari (cf. army). 

Candle, letvre. 

■Cannon, jazail (G.), zarhazani (G.). 

Cap, hat, pdiaqv {papakh), hiqu7idip'haqv (of sheepskin). 
•Carbine, qufhkhva. 
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Carefully, cauiiiously, 

{to) ^ lijfhrehcd {(j. p'hereha). 

Carpenter, miitabe. 

Caipet, nohli, nekJw {G. nokhi), 

Cavvy {to), Ufjliiiane, 

Cat, tsitsi^ (G.)) cfiiii- tsitsulcl ; kitten, Mtav. 

Catarrh, cold in the head, machhliuna. 

Catch (to), Zimi; he caught, 

Cattle, kiimash, vetkhmaval. 

Cave, kvah (G.). 

Ca^v (to), croak, 

Ceiling, hjdclier (G. dcheri). 

Cellar, diidea, gem. 

Certain one (a), icrkhi (G. oflii). 

Chaff, Idxde, 

Chain, nadcha (G.) ; chained, lushkad (cf. blacksmith). 

Chair, skaiii (G.), saskcun. 

Chalice, cup, hardzim (cf. G. Bardzimiani, the Holy Grail, 
hardzi, blood of Christ, hardzivii, cup, chalice). 

Chamois, yersken. 

Change (to), Utsadi. 

Charcoal, shiikli ; live coal, glmerghad, ghvircli, gliyrch, muglivaz. 
Cheap, iepdi (G. iepdii). 

C’heat (to), Ughrovi. 

Cheek, aqba, liaqha. 

Cheese, t'hesh, task. 

Cherry, heb^ gaebe (both fruit and tree). 

Chest, box, skivr (G. scivri). 

Chestnut (Castanea vesca), guidclii, gvidj, quick. 

Chicken, tsitsil, tsintsil (G. tsitsila). 

Child, bebshi, hebsliv, bobsh (G. bamhvi), dchqinfk, piisqil ; 

children, hobshar ; childhood, ligzel. 

Chin, niktza, nikare (G. nicapi). 

Chintz, ckimfli (G. chifhi). 

Choose, elect, prefer, Ulque, liUkhane, zhiUlqvhe, IWlishi ; 

chosen, elected, nalqui ; choose (imp. sing,), zhakkulkvih. 
Christ, Kristes. 

Christening, lepristi (?cf. Christ). 

Church, mezra, lakuam, lakhvam^ lakhumi. 
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ChxirchYMd, sasp'hktv {G, sasap'Mao)^ 

Clay, ogaZ (G. aqalo ) ; made of clay, mqlcvr. 

Clean (to), UsMbime, likvtmnL 
Cles^v (skj), matzkke. 

Clearly, in order, lumskadad. 

Cleft, chink, crack, xdhiitu. 

Clever, hmhian, chqvian (G, dzhcviani). 

Climb (to), zliilizi. 

Cloak (of felt), gJiarfk, 

Cloth, skalat (G. sclati, Gr. skarlatton), kuU. 

Clothing, lereqv, lerkucd. 

Cloud, lamerua, mere, mare', doxids, marolar. 

Coat (of sheepskin), keesh ; overcoat, tiosare. 

Cock (bird), qvech, quick, momal (G. mamali). 

Cock (of a gun), cliakhmakh (G.). 

Coffin, huh (G. cuho). 

Cold, fnytskhi (both subst. and adj.). 

Colic, khadmezgi (cf. belly and disease). 

Collect (to), limaral, zhilmdchinm, Uzvri, luvriale, lizvreni; he 
collects, inzaralal. 

Colour, (G.), (cf. cherry). 

Colt, sabeL 

Column, sot (G. sveti). 

Comb, latskJmir. 

Come (to), liqed, lizi, linkkri, likhed ; I come, uri : they come, 
agrikJi ; they had come, agridhakh ; come here I agher ; 
come with me ! minkher ; to come in, liclied > : he came 
in, chode. 

Command (to), liqqani. 

Companion, comrade, apdikhnek, amphkhni (G. amkJuvnagi) , 
atzkkneg, pi. atzkhnegar ; travelling companion, munkhri. 
Complain (to), lichivle (G. vuchivi, I complain). 

Complexion, heb (cf. colour). 

Condition, agreement, pirob (G.). 

Conquer (to), zhilitznavi, limtzir. 

Conscience, namu (G, namusi). 

Consent, approval, qeru. 

Contradict (to), litskhide. 

Conversation, to converse, ragiad, limgual, limhual (G.). 

. ^ 
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Copper, spilendj (G.) ; made of copper, clieisli (cf. brass) 

copper vessel, 

d'iijir {Gr. dcliagnari). 

Corn, grain, ifhq ; corn-bin, hihden (G.), kibduen. 

Corner, kiifhhlw (G. cufhkhe). 

Corpse, d.zver (G. rndzovri). 

Couch, takhtli (G. takhfhi). 

Cough, khvash (G. khvela) ; to cough, Uqshiel. 

Count (to), lisJiildani (from sJudd, number). 

Country, land, khev (G. kJievi — gien). 

Court (to), beg, supplicate, limkhaL 
Court>'ard, yard, qor. 

Cousin, lakhhagczUr. 

Cow, pkijr, j/hyrv (G. pliuri). 

Cowardice, cowardly, ■;nn(7///rar. 

Crack, crevice, plnifliii. 

Cradle, aqncni (G. acvani). 

Crawl (to), creep, liholal. 

Cream, naglieh (G. nacjlichi). 

Croak (to), caw, liqidlume. 

Cross, dchvari (Cj.) ; sign of the Cross, star v in (Gr. stavros). 
Crust (of bread), dzqid. 

Cry (a), shout, kil (cf. G. cilo, tune). 

Crystal, hrol (G.), mintzora, mutziim Q , mma, glass). 

Cuckoo, (jiago (G. guguU). 

Cunning, trickery, harioh', adj. liyrku 

Cup, tdias (G.), pi. fhasar, phakiaii ; large cup, koh, hardzim 
(cf. chalice). 

Curd, tot. 

Currant (bush, fruit), muntskhar (G. motzkhari). 

Curse (to), lichte, lidchfJmne, litsval ; may he curse, of lid- 
chafhima. 

Cut (to), htseni, litsqeni ; to cut off, liqvtsure, lichkvre, liqvise ; 
he cut off, hafhkuiU ; to cut down, lidcligori. 

Dagger, khmidjar (G.). 

Damage (to), nmshurias. 

Dance (a), dchishkashp MshpaTc^, to dance, lishi, lishushpQ.ri. 
Darkness, mifbivr, muhvir, libure ; to get dark, Uhvre,. 


ENGUSH-~-SYAXETL\X VOCAHVLAKV r>0 I 

!)aLi.u’htei% 

DaAvn, nihi (cf. colour), UrJial, ibtirgkan: to dawn, JirhaJ. 

Day, Jadeah (G. dghe) \ in the daytime, ladeghi ; to s]»eiid the 
day, lildeghi. 

Deacon, dikccn. 

Dead, hid gar, lydgiar [G. mcvdari). 

Deaf, qujinandji, qimjmidj, quk, qurman (G. qru). 

Dear, expensive, dzvir (G.)l 
Death, 

December, Barblash. 

Deeqi, sJcobli, nacJitmii ; deiyth, 7iaskodi. 

Deer, lacJiv, liaohv, irmn (G.). 

]')e formed, Ada:;kdiifS'imdy (ei 
Demon, devi, djinn, dav (G. devi), 

T) esevtei% namched. 

Desire, wish, hadv, Ukved. 

Despise (to), ^isT/c. 

Devil, esJimag, ashna (G. eskniaci), qadj, kadji (Ar.), diorio 
(cf. Jew), mctheger. 

Dew, tsiiar (G. tzvari), riv, dusar, bibk]i. 

Die (to), Ud(jan\ Udgimi; he is dead, chuadgan, chnadiigtiu: 

dead, hidgar. 

Difficult, f/zcwh 
Dig (to), lihiirdje. 

Diminish (to), Ihnyrkhelde, 

Dinner, sadil (G,), idupli (any meal). 

Direct, straight (adv.), victsvind. 

.Direction, mimtsvhi. 

Disappear (to), be lost, litliplic', lie disappeared, atliuip'h, 
atdiuaph, uodcMekedi, 

Discover (to), find out (about something), likrlie; he found out, 
adk/cih. 

Disease, mazig, Icgmerde. 

Dish, djar, gveh. 

Dislocation, luxation, liqvech, ligeh. 

Displease (to) d-Ulone, 

Dissolute, dissipated, hozai {G. bozi, a wdiore). 

Distant, dchuedia. 

Ditch, trench, fhkhrilliG. tlikkrili). 
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Divine, ghert'ha (ci god). 

Do (to), make, licJmn, lishfhab ; do! ising.), khak; to do any- 
tbing* to anybody, liqrine. 

Doctor, akim (G.). 

Dog, qiirclia, zhigh, zliegh (G. dzaghli) ; bitch, d'Chua ; 

pdiahima; keimel keeper, mezhegh. 

Door, kari (G.), gor, qorv. 

Dough, kJiitz. 

Dove, mukv, mugv, 

Down, chukuan. 

Dowry, naclndash. 

Dragon, (ireliarshajj (G. gvelexhajd). 

Drawers (of men), arskiile ; (of women), ziiralash arslniil. 
Dream, isnau, isfaiu ; to dream, liistavi, listam ; I dreamt, 
lamidam : he dreamt, lakkistam. 

Drink (to), litre, lifhre (cf. G. viflivrehi and mfhvrcdi) ; 
drinking, lai’Jira: drinking vessel, latdira; to drink up, 
clniUtre; to get drunk, chiiUskdiite. 

Drop (of liquid), tsvefh (G. f^^vcfhi). 

Drought, (jval (G, gvalva). 

Drowned (to be), lishgodi ; you will be drowiied ! esskgudand . 
Drunk, intoxicated, maslidmar ; drunkenness, lis/idinnc. 

Dry, p'lmri. 

Duck, multz, milts, tsqashind. 

Dumb, hlu, bliv. 

Dust, birghv. 

Dyer, mykhpore (G. rnghehari). 

Each, mag, tluHVli (G.), fhiiitlizhin, chi, cJiie; each other, 
uskguare, ushkJmar, iishkhvar. 

Eagle, uerb (G. orbi). 

Ear, sMJmm, sht'}ie7imn, nefhinen, shtish, shtam, chimrale, 
shdini, pi. shdumav', ear of corn, shda. 

Early, dosd. 

Ear-rings, leshfhmarar, leshd?mral; ear-ring, leshdi'in. 

Earth, gimas, gim, ver ; earthen, voral. 

East, lezh, lezhe, lezha ; eastern, zhabe. 

Eat (to), Uzveb, lizob, chulidiaml {diar, bread), livlup’hal. 
Eclipse (of the sun), betzclibuTS (? d&tselibure, cf. Leaven and 
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darkness), mizJmiilibm^e ifiCsxi^ (of tke moon), doHJidlali- 
hure (ef. moon). 

Edge, (G. moiitli). 

Egg, ligre, lA. ligraal; ^hite oi egg, tsil (G. tzila) : yolk, gci 
(cf. heart) ; egg-shell, 

Bight, ara (G. rva ) . 

Elbow, cliif Jikh. 

Elbruz (Mount), Yalhuz, 

Ylm {Ulw'ms ecmipestn^ 

Embrasure of a tower, shdul, shdur, santzhJivir. 

Emperor, heser (G,), hhentzipe (G.). 

Empty, lerqene, tsariel (G.). 

Enclosure, fence, (ef. ^ 

End, khem, pilii, pil {ei. edge); to end, ligfhavi (G.): hnally, 
kliomas , g li oshgnnp i Is . 

Enemy, amakhv. 

Enough, masard, kali, hizli\ to be enough, lire : it was enough 
for him, kaflikhadc ; it will be enough for us, qaguar. 
Enquire (to), Udchvdiel. 

Entertain a guest (to), llkhnie (cf. G. Ikhini) (ef. feast). 
Environs, zghiidil (cf. boundary and enclosure). 

Eternally, ivas. 

Evening, oiaboz ; in the evening, nabos. 

Everywhere, cJdag (cf. chi, each, all). 

Ewe, laila. 

Ewer (copper vessel like a coffee-pot), tliving (G. ilamgi). 
Exchange (to), litzadi. 

Excrement, fMBces, nasken. 

Exhaust (to), lislitkhe. 

Eye, the (G. thvali), lefhe, pL fherar: a man with eyes in his 
head, lute ; to cast the evil eye, bewitch, natlialquen; pupil 
of the eye, tsughvaz ; white of the eye, kak ; eyebrow, 
■nekdcJia, nik}iisha\ eyelash, fhakqjha, fhalapdtal. 

Face, vislikv, uislikv* 

Faith (religion), dch7''2di (G. rdjtiU), 

Falcon, skevarden, shavarden (G.), 

Fall (to), Ushqed, lipheshvt] he fell, kcmickii, qamchu \ they 
fell, askqadkh; to fall down, Ugvramal, ligruanal. 
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Famous, hi}) hash, lalirah. 

Far, (Ichodia, dehodian, dchedia, dchvedia, djodiash, djuitdias. 
Farewell (to bid), lishdohal. 

Farmer, cultivator, viotskhne (ef. to plough). 

Fast (a), viarkhv (G. vuirkhva), lilchcil; to fast, liudclmL 
Fat (subst.), chqan (G. koni), adj. megre ; to grow fat, Ukvushgi, 
Fatal, fateful, Icshti. 

Father, mu (G. mama), gen. sing, mitve, iiom. pi. uiular ; 
father-in 4avv, mimfhil (G. mamamlliiU) ; stepfather, 
muenalsad (G. inaminatzvali) ; grandfather, haha. 

Fatigue, lip hash,. 

Fear, iiiaqaL 

Feast, banquet, to feast, lakhedcd, lakhiadal (G. Ikhini), 

Fea the r y , -s h kh ar. 

Feed (to), lidiavne {diar, bread). 

Felt (material), nahad (G.). 

Fence, Zijhvid, d.ir/hvid (cf. boundary, encdosiire, environs) ; to 
fence in, lidzghdi. 

Fern, gi/mor (G. gvimra). 

Festival, rikvm (G. ukrni) (cf. holiday). 

Fettered, chained, lushkad (cf. blacksmith and chain) : to fetter, 
lihiirkile ; fetters, berkliar (G. horcili). 

Fever, viankzkJua, maitlioa. 

Fidelity, lirfhkul (?G. erdhguloba). 

Field, mindor, mindver (G. mindori) ; cornfield, dab (G. daba, 
village). 

Fi f t y , TO k h vish d esh d . 

Fight (to), lishal. 

Fill (to), Ugershll, 

Finally, khomns, ashhlmneclikhav. 

Find (to), Ukhvie; you found, adjkhnid ; he found, okhuida ; 

to find out, zhilmikliare ; find out! (pi.), zhakhmcddind. 
Finger, Vhi (G. fJiifhi), p'hklmle, pdikhoU ; finger-nail, tzkharal, 
izkharar. 

Fir {Abies orientalis), ghiimir, giimyr, mag’hra ; {Abies Nord- 
manniana) , nense (G, nadzvi). 

Fire, lemes, lonesg ; to light a fire, lishve. 

First, eshklui, Vhkhuevi, mankui ; first of all (previously), 
mank'wi, chiq. 
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Fish, qa])nakh;cah}mkh caUfia khi, tvon^ ; fishing-rod, (vnkes 

(G. ancesi). 

Five, voklivislul. 

¥\e:A, zysq {G- rtsqili), 

Flint (for striking fire), /ImZc/z. (G.)> ^oZ. 

Flock, herd, dclvueg v '^ock of birds, kharmn (‘?caraYan). 

Flood, litzilitzkliem (cf. water). 

Floor, lydchrave. 

Flom, 2 dkek (G. jdhkvili) ; flour-bin, kibdven ; flour-mill, leijrher 
{ligiceh, to gnnd). 

Flow (to) : it was flowing swiftly, ghuarsemizda. 

Flower, dadil, dim. dadilud (?) ; flowers, mughuai. 

Fly, 7neer (G. mtseri). 

Fly (to), Z?par, f (frequentative) 

Foam, xter (G. peri). 

Fodder, lezveb (cf. eat). 

Fog, dindgvil 

Follow (to) (run s^itev), lidchem ; he is following me, madckim. 
Food, Uirmb, lezveb (cf. eat). 

Fool, dan. 

Foot, dchiskh, dchish, dcliisk, dcliishekhy kishk ; on foot, kveidh 
(G.) ; foot of a hill, dzir (G. dziri, root) ; footpath, lakdabcoi. 
Forbid (to), Udiirvani, 

Ford, ladtdikhel, pdiion {G. 2 )' honi). 

Fovehesi>d, 7tebgv a, nepdihii, nigba. 

Foreign, khevish (cf. country); foreigner, isliknemi. 

Forest, tskheq, tsklieh (G. tqe) \ woody, tskJieqi. 

Forever, was, cMgarishd (cf. all). 

Foiget (to), chulishd?ie. 

Forgive (to), lizhri, lisJidobal, 

Fortress, castle, muqwam. 

Fortune-telling, lalobwal (stone on which divination is practised) ; 

to tell fortunes, lilobwah 
Forward, sgehin. 

Foundation, khun. 

Four, vosht'k, voshdkhv. 

Fox, mal (G. mela). 

Fracture, likvesh. 

Fraud, lighroval (cf. cheat). . , , 

JRAS, 1911 . ! 40 
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Free, t’havmi2}’hal (G.) (lit. lord of head or selfT; freedoiu, 
Ut'havisup'hle-, liberated, lit’havisup'hleli ■, h-eely, f hen- i- 
saplialcL 

Freeze (to), likvremi {ct kva/rem, ice) ; hoar-frost, dtiser. 

Friday, mbish, vehisli, vobish, inehisli. 

Friend, phlatsla, abhlwieg (G^, amkhanagi), kertz - friend- 
ship, mykfhojdh. 

Frighten (to), liqalve (cf. ien)i\ Maqal). 

Jhog, a2)dikhv, amqj Jikhv (G^ baqaqi), 

From, ka. 

Front (in), 

Frost, kvarem (cf. freeze and ice) ; frozen, lukvmme. 

Froth, par (see foam). 

I^'rait, MiM (G.) ; to bear fruit, lishie ; mixed fruits, kJiilmcikhil 
Fi\gitiYe, (leseTtei^ namchad 

Full, (jveslii, gueshiy gvosM, goshi, hingoshia, irngoshili, ingoshili ; 
fullness, UgvsMle. 

Funeral, nashtghim, laskdkhval; funeral feast, lagvan. 

Fur cloak, /bces/i (cf. coat). 

Game (hunting), 

Gamecock (? ptarmigan), 

Garden, bagh (G.) ; vegetable garden, lartliam (G. hostan). 
Garlic, iiiura (G.). 

Gate, haziiaqor. 

Gentian {Gentiana cruciata)^ djager. 

Gentleman, lebsuglu 

George (St.), Djdtrag, Bjtighurag, Dchguragi. 

Gift, sackukar (G.), zhii\ zhyr. 

Gild (to), Unkrovi (cf. gold). 

Gird (to), lilortqe; girdle, lai'^tq (G. sartqeli). 

Girl, simaq. 

Give (to), livde, likhvdi, lihvdi ; he gave, ivomime, kaulamome ; 
give ! sing, lame, pL lakhuemd ; let him give ! kovlakhucm ; 
I shall give, qakhuavdi, qadchaudi ; give us, qaUmo ; 
I shall give thee, ladchodi ; he gave to him, khahvedda. 
Glad (to be), lihazh, Uchone ; he was glad, afhumbazJmn, 

Glass (material), dchik (G, dchika) ; (tumbler), kafhkhuL 
Glitter, lustre, muqure. 
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Gloves, khesJwiar, kheltliafhmar (G. kheli, hand). 

Gnat, hiiglmar. 

Go (to), lizi, liqrab, lizhegh (to go forward); I conie, ghuri : 
I come hither, enghtm ; he went, Mwzhoglida, couched ; go 
there 1 adgher (sing.) ; go ! (pL) oskJiurid ; to go thither, 
clndizi ; he goes, esgliuri, eskhri ; they are setting out, 
esghnrikh; I shall go, esghurine; to go in front, Uzhuegh: 
he went in front, emzhogli ; to go out, kalizi {ka, from). 
Goat, daklinl, pliikv, zumi ; wild goat, 'uerskcn ; young goat, 
neghshti, neghaslit, 

God, gliertem, gherti, ghmerti (G.j, ghermet, ghcrbecL 
Goitre, 

Gold, okvr, vokr, vokvr (G. okro ) ; golden, okvresh, okvrend^h. 
Good, khocha, daclil (cf. flower), ezalli, czar, kliochemi, bechiieri 
(good-hearted, ef. G.) ; very good (used of gold in fair\’ 
tales), khalas ; good fellow, bednicr. 

Goose, gharghkul, glmrghad, bat (G.). 

Grain (cereals), diar (cf. bread), kakal (G. caccdc, nut, grain). 
Granary, mamn (G.). 

Grandfather, baba ; grandmother, dada, iata ; grandson, nebasldo 
gezlash, gezcd. 

Granite, gurna. 

Grapes, qurzen, qurdzen (G.). 

Grass, chcjivar, halakli (G.). 

Grasshopper, myntzla. 

Gratitude, madil (G.), hasJia?n, 

Gravel, gnb. 

Great, dzkliod (G. didi)^ khosha. 

Green, irzM (cf. blue). 

Grey, ; greyish, momprev, kvishemp>erkli ; grey -haired, 

khosgiar. 

Grind (to), ligioeli. 

Groan (to), likvetz. 

Group, dchurti (G. dckguifhi). 

Grow up (to), zhilitzkhem ; to grow, liUkhem. 

Guard (to), liqrula (G. qarmd). 

Guest, mushguay mushgvri ; to be a' guest, IhnshgvctTy limsligoral. 

Guide, sguebin, imizhvegK 

Guilty, danashavir (G. shaviy black). 
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Gun, fhep’h, t’hop’Jf, ri&e, c&rhine, qufhkhva, holaqut’hkh, 

’ kolaqu.t’hMva ; gun-barrel, siSwir (of. Euss. stvol) ; muzzle, 
khum; flint, tol{G.) (see also eoek, butt, ramrod, powder, etc.). 

Habit, custom, limt’hkve. 

Hail, skarklial ; to hail, liskurkhali. 

Hair, p’tet’bu, pi. p’hat’hvar, lust’hgu'^ plaE, tress, braid of 

ykiscUgv, 

mitei\liap'hsham{G,avsham). 

llmi, Urvylor {G. lori). 

Hammer, imrol, tzirol (G. tserakvi), qtoaba, qveba, hiafhkh, 
quer (G. cveri)* 

Hand, ski, pL shiar, shun, fkofh, fhofhil, tvet, gen. sing, toti, 
pi. nom. totar; right hand, mursgkven fhvet'h; left hand, 
miff hen fhvefh ; nails, Ukliaral ; fingers, fkkkuliar ; 
palm, nmni guigv. 

Handkerchief, lep'liklwncisk, lukvtzcin. 

B.m.%,miTiAirkunc,itAiqm 

Happen (to), liqrme; it happened, clcheqar, khochinda. 

Happy, lukchev ; happiness, libednier (G. bednieroba). 

RB.td,bygi,hygiar(G,magar{)A 

Hare, rack, rachv, dim. mcknld. 

Harrow, ladchadir, ber. 

Harvest, mosawal (G.) ; to harvest, lifki. 

Hat, p'hsaku (cf. cap). 

Hate (to), lissge ; h&tmd, orgulob (G.). 

Have (to), lighvane ; I have, mara, mar ; 1 have (an inanimate 
object), mighva, mugkioe, nvugkwa \ Rxou hast, djigva, 
djiri-, thou hast much money, si djiri khmi fhefhr; 
I had, migJwanda’, thou hadst, djighvanda, dchughvan; 
he had, qo 7 ida (G.) ; I have a horse, kJiad maqa ckctzk ; 
I have money, m'ughio t'lieVkr, 

Hawk, tzkhakv. 

Hay, chem ; hay meadow, lare, 

* Hazel {Corylus avellana), shtukhund (cf. nut). 

He, adcha, adja, edji. 

Head, fJikhwm, tkhvish, fhkhvim; from head to foot, fhkhume 
dchisJikhe; on the head, t’hkhumishi; big-headed, ash- 
vorhlian ; headlong, ut'hkmul ; occiput, lakhmir ; skull, 
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t'JihJivmiiJiaqm-, cmwn of the head, lafJiafhiel; temple, 
lagJiadckir ; headache, tliklitmii mmig (cf. disease), 
f hhJiumish mazig. 

Health, lishduebi, hhochamdari. 

Heap, dchtirti (cf. group and herd). 

Heart, gvi, gui, gti {G.) ; 1 wish, gvimar (mar, I haTe). 

Ilee^icth, kera, kerai (G.), 

Heat, afku. 

Heaven, dels (G, zetza). 

Heavy, fhymi, gvami {G, mdzifne). 

Heel, hagva, hagtiar, 

Heighli, didah {G. dideha), nakla^^ 

Heir, (?Pers.). 

Hell, dcJiochkheef h (G. dchodchokheflii, 9 ci. dchodcho, lizaa’d). 
Hellebore {HeUeborus orientalis), karsin (G. kharis drdra). 
Helmei, aznmc}ii, zuirck 

Help (to), litse,li7mcTdjvi\ help ! {'pl), log%ieshtk}i; let him 

help, eshulogsheda, mdogsheda, adcligidogslied^^^ ; helpful, wad. 
Hemp, kmie (G. cawap’/ji, of. Lat. cmi^iabis); hemp-seed, . 

Hen, katdial {G). 

Hence, rnnkliencJm, amJcJumqa, mnkJian. 

Herd, flock, dcliueg (G. djogi). 

Here, amecli, mneclmi, mne ; down here, mnechu ; local, ame- 
chtmash. 

Hero, dchabigvi (G. chabuki). 

Hide (to), lishkhvni, lipezk (G. p’ha7^eba). 

High, kylflikhi, kiitkhi, koltkhe ; higher, khosha, kiitkhi ; 

highest, gim kiitkhi. 

Hill, zug (cf. place-name Ziigdidi). 

Him, misi ; himself, edj, edja (in Low^er Svanetia), adj, adja 
(in Ushkul) ; his, 7nicha. 

Hither, iska, amkhav, adjkhav, amkhal. 

Hitherto, afhkhadv. 

Hive, laghoh (G. rogo). 

Hoar-frost, duser. 

Hold (to), liqda7ii; hold! (sing.), lekhqede^z; I held, 7niqda7ian; 

thou heldest, si dchiqdanan ; he held, achas k}ioqda7ian. 
Hole, gap, rent, latsigv, khuru (G. hhvreli). 

Holiday, viqv77i (G. tikTui), lisgvresh (cf. festival). 
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Roily {CmtcBfjus), santsi. 

Holy, tpjkilian. 

Home, argi ; homewards, korvad (cf. house). 

Honesty, namyrtali. 

Roiioy, Bctradj, tlivL 
Honourable, paiiosani (G.). 

Roof, cliUk {R, cklihi, djlici), iy'hol. 

Hook, gliilk (G. khrici). 

Hoop (for casks), hetc}, 

Hope (subst.), imed (G.) ; to hope, Umedi. 

Rom, jmtdcJm, midchv, karakhs {G. rka). 

Horse, cliazli, cJiash^daidj (G.Tatar — taidji); bay horse, 7}iyt2ra7n; 
piebald, dappled horse, airdak ; flying horse (in fairy tales), 
rash (G.) ; horse with white spot on forehead, saghari chash; 
stallion, kuaril, qivarytd; unbroken horse, lenchq ’, mMe, 
dcluKj ; mounted, equestrian, lalsgura (from lisgvre, to 
sit) ; foal, sabol, sahel ; ambler, fh/itkvrig (G.) ; on horse- 
back, mychazhi ; to mount a horse, ohazli liskvre ; to dis- 
mount, chazhi UkekJi ; to saddle, lihingre ; to unsaddle, 
king irl iked \ to shoe, lishkadi ; horseshoe, nashkadun; 
belly-band, vviisiortaJi ; horse-tail, haquad, Jiauquet. 

Hostage, dzeval (G. mzemli). 

Hot, afhic, atlivi (cf. heat). 

Hour, sat’Ji, saafh (G.) ; half an hour, saaVhiygynsga. 

House, agi, kor, qor ; uninhabited house, liktsire, ukvtsir 
(G. oklieri) ; little house, kumld ; lower story, macliula ; 
iqoper story, darbaz. 

How, imzlii ; how much, uosha, isava. 

Howl (to), litshili. 

Hundred, ashir (G. azi). 

Hunger, 77iaid ; hungry, maidar; to be hungry, lihime. 

Hunt (to), lifhkhvar ; hunting-ground, lafJikliuer ; hunting, 
chase, lafJi, kMdal, lat'hkh^iiar ; hunter, ineVhkhvar, 
mefhkhviar, mefhkh/oerL 

Husband, dcJiash, dchashmi ; future husband, lechshori. 

Hut, sadgem (G. sadgomi), karavi (G. caravi) (cf. abode). 

i, mi (G. me). 

Ice, ol, uol, hoi, kimrem. 
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IcGiiostasis, three, and cari, door). 

IL ehhi, ere, he, hessa, 

[11, sick, Icrjmerde; to be ill, lizae (ef. disease). 

Image, icon, hliafli (G.). 

Immediately, sli Islid, 

In, ska (suffix). 

Incense, sakmel (G. sacmeli). 

Indecent (to be), lisJu/de. 

In exliaus t i ble , us h i ’ h i kli a . 

Uiform (to), lihnuri, lihzliine. 

Ink, melan (Gr., G.). 

Inside, iska, ska, isgan, isga, isganeliu, 

[n stead, miiqapli. 

Interpreter, vionin (ef. tongue). . 

Interrupt (to), lizkme. 

Into, through, lisga. 

Invite (to), litsse, Utznavi, 

Iron, beredj, herezli ; made of iron, horzkemish, herzhash ; made 
of cast iron, chvJiennra ; of wrought iron, hjshkiad. 

Itch, makliera (G. mgliieri). 

January, Kuagli, Kvakh. 

Jar (large), kets ; jar, stama, staman (a liquid measure). 

Jesus Christ, Esha Kriste, Kristesua, 

Jew, viria- (G. uriai) uriiai. 

Joke (to), Ulgatsal, Ukhvmaral. 

Journey, gzavroh (G.) ; to start on a journey, Ihujzavre, 

Joy, sarvoshale, kliiad, lekhiad (G.), Ukhirud (G. sikliaridi) ; 

joyful, makliarohel (G. mkliiaruli), lykhiadal (G. Iklmii). 
Jump (to), liskjial; to jump out, up, Usqne ; he jumped up, 
okliosqmia ; he jumped over, kaisqme. 

Juniper ( Jmiiperus sp.), dclikem. 

Just, right, marshal (G.). 

Keg, vokliar. 

Kettle, tskhuad, tzkJwadv, 

Key, kel, kyl (G. elite, cf. Pers. and Lat.), 

Kick, ishvd. 

Kill (to), lidgari (cf. die, death) ; he killed, adgar, adghar, 
ehukhodgara ; they killed, chadgarkh, clmadgarkh. 
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Kind, sort, rigi (G.). 

Kindle (to), light a fire, lishve. 

King, kheltzijfh (G, hhelmtzi 2 flie). 

Kinsman, tzam. 

Kiss, haUinqaen ; to kiss, likhhaal. 

Knee, ghitla^ gulai, hutulai, Jmlaika, gJnialaifJikJiicvt, ohveq ; 

he knelt, cheschoqve ; knee-breeches, zedkhar. 

Knife, giadj. 

Knock, hyrgyn. 

Know (to), Ukhal, litzickh; not to know, madma Ukhcd; I know, 
mitzokh, chimifhra ; you knew, dchikhaldakh ; not 
knowing, ukhla. 

Ladder, kichkh. 

Lady, princess, luplikel. 

Lake, ymjli, toh (G. tha). 

Lamb, zhinagh, zhmgh ; to lamb, lizhneghi. 

Lame, cJiort'ha, kvachkliai, mykli. 

Lance, spear, shuh (G.). 

Land, ver ; i)lot of land, adgil (G.). 

Landslide, zlieJi, 

Large, khosha, dzgJiid (G. didi). 

Lasso, balir. 

Late, to be late, lirage. 

Laugh (to), litsnal, litsvnaly litzunal (G.) ; laughter, latsii 
{G.sitzili), 

Laurel {Daphne glomerata), madjora. 

Lazy (to be), limchire, limchirval ; lazy, maindjirval ; laziness, 
limcMr. 

Lead, tqve, tkho (G. tqvia ) ; leaden, tqvemish. 

Lead (to), U ; he led, esqa. 

Leaf, hale. 

Leather, fhupli, gwuare. 

Left (hand), laTfhe?i (G. 'tnartzkhena ) ; when of the 1st per., 
murten. 

Leg, thigh, mahidshage. 

Lend (to), livleni (cf, borrow). 

Length, nadchvdi. 

Lentils, kirs, kirtzi. 
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LejyTOiis, scQjhhj, khtiarsa^^^ 

Lie (to), lay, liqvre, lide; he lies, Mas ; he lay, khadena: lying, 
meqvre. 

Life, to live, lirde\ I live, hhvivi \ thou livest, hJiiri: he lives, 
iri ; living, vierde, Invar. 

Light (not heavy), hashi. 

Light, daylight, ryhi. 

Lightning, 7)iegh, mekli (G. mehki, cf. Arab, ami Arm,.), lililal. 
Like, alike, khadjesh, inadjona, khal; like him, I . . . khal 
adcha, adcJi^lii mi ... 

Like (to be), resemble, Updiesli. 

Linen, sr/vir, shijr (G. sliira). 

Lip, -pil ; lips, mouth, pilaa' (G. piri). 

Listen (to), overhear, spy, Ikmari, lifnari, Hhnari\ I listen, 
kJioimari; listen! (sing.), lokhhwiar. 

Litter, stretcher, chafhr. 

Little, kotoL 

Live (to), lisrje ; he lived, kkihujad ; living, alive, hjiar. 

Liver, qvizlie (G. glividzli). 

Lizard, hashfhakv. 

Load, baggage, harg (G.). 

Load a gun (to), lisqe, lisqene. 

Loan, limpshte^i. 

Lock of a door, kyliar (cf. key). 

Ijoiig, djodi. 

Look (to), lisgdi, isgdi, zhilitsvane ; he looks, koVkdzgi ; look 1 
(pL), kaiakJisgiddal, zhakhtsimied , 

Lord, God, pliust. 

Lose (to), likravi. 

Louse, tuh (G, Hit), 

Lousewort {Pedicitkwis aWopurpurea, Nord.), me^ikeL 
Love, Ulat ; to love. Mat ; 0 beloved Christ ! ai Ulo Qriste ; 
thou lovedst, dchaltmi. 

Low, lekva (G. kvena) ; lower, clmbe, dzxmim. 

Lung, persh'vda (G. pMUvi, pJmivi), 

Madder {Bubia tinctoria), handra (G.) (cf. azalea), {Mingv,endro). 
Magpie, khavicJi. 

Maize, simind (G.), simidi ; maize straw, chala (G.). 
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Make (to), <io, lichein, lisgem, lislitlicth, licl%im%e, li^^^^^ 
acliminhhy oMisqeh^i 

Man, viare (homo), ammald, gvajmare (vir) ; little man, mreroZ: 

manliness, Umar, 
llavLty pUiap'hal iCh 2^ 

Manger, 

"Maple {Acer ccmpestre)ypycJwra. 

"Sl^^rey chagyjA, cliagar, 

Mark, sign, nishani (G.). 

"Marriage, nishnoga {ci. nkhaniy mark). 

^larry a wife (to), lichizhal, lacliizhal, lichizhe ] he 

married, iqiy ka/mcJiizhe] to perform the wedding ceremony, 
ligiirgime (G.) (cf. G. gvirgvmiy crown) ; unmarried man, 
; married man, lykkekhv ; mmi who wishes to 
marry, merhizhal ; not every man can marry, liakhval chi 
mad kilobits. 

"Marry a husband (to), litzvile, litzrilal; married woman, 
qalutzuile ; unmarried woman, utzvila. 

Marsh, bog, dchib, clvuib (G. dchaobi). 

ISb^vtenyqtimiiG.cvernai). 

Mary (St.), 

]\[ass (to celebrate), UtbuU. 

laid, ijdmsd, pditis fli. 

Mead (liquor), ra#r/ (G. ra/a). 

Meadow, Mc/ma-. 

Meal (breakfast, dinner), uhip’h; slight meal, klievs. 

Measure, lazma (G. zomi) ; to measure, lizme (G. zomiereba). 
Mediator, metzkhuil, motzhul (G. viotzikidi, envoy, apostle). 
Medicine, zliagar, zJiagiar ; medicine man, meldher, qad. 
Medium, central, nesgciy manesgure. 

"Meet (to), Iwikhvi, likkvie; meet us ! (sing.), enkhvid ; to go to 
meet, lizzm. 

Meeting (of people), lakhor. 

Melon, nesvi (G.) ; water-melon, harpnzak. 

Melt (to), thaw, li])zMme, 
jMention (to), lirshvni. 

Merchant, ghvadchar (G. vadjari). 
l^Ierciful, maldian (G. madliani), 

^Mercy, blessing, lamzur. 
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^lerry, klujrid 7nkMa/riM{)y^ v^ khin (O. Ikluni) ; 

to be merry, lilkhne (G. Ikhmoba). 

Michael Archangel, 

Midnight, isglefh (ef. night). 

^lilk, kidjo, ludje {Q^ rdm) ; sour milk, martsven (G. maisoni ] : 
to milk, gaZi ; milker (masc.), 

Mill, Zi3/i3t?eer (G. ; millstone, 

Millet, ]pl%att\ potu^ fotv (G. p'hetvi). 

Mind, wit, t'hvel, fkivel; intelligent, fhvelian. 

Mingrelia, Zane ; Mingrelian, Liizmi ; native of Xfingrelia, 21uzan, 

Miracle, sakvrel (G. sac-virveli). 

Mirror, sark (G, sarce) (cf. Eiiss. zerkalo) ; to look in the glass, 
lisiirkcil. 

]^Iiserly, tdmiulL 

Misfortune, dcliir (G. djiri, plague), ubdoroh (,G. uheduroha) ; 
to become poor, lidcliir. 

Mist, dindgvil, bmiv, nid (G. nidi). 

Mistake (to make a), liqed, likiad : you have made a mistake, 
adjqafJikh. 

Mistress (leman), Mat. 

Mix (to), lichdune, licJidine. 

Moisture, vujzJiir. 

Monday, DesJitish, Doshtish, Dneshdisb, Dedidisb, Doshdish 
(cf. moon). 

Money, dJiefJir (G.) ; varchkhil (G. vertzkhi^ sih'er). 

^^loiik, her (Gl.). 

Month, doshfhul, maklie, fhev (G. thfJive), pL tlievar. 

Moon, doshfJml, doslidul; moonrise, doshdlalakhad ; eclipse of 
the moon, doshdlalibure; full moon, greshi dodidul; new 
moon, vioklie doshdul (cf. young). 

Morning, gkam, ham, dziner, dzmar (G. dila), dzunar, dzurva; 
ill the morning, glianias, hams. 

Moss, kkavis (G. kkavsvi). 

^lother, ti, did (G. deda), dia, di (in caressing form, dede, dialu). 

Mother-in-law, dimt’hil (G. dedamfkili) . 

Mountain, fhangk, zagar, fhanagh, pi. fkangkar ; to . cross 
a mountain, Utlmagki ; mountainous, fhangkiask ; 
mountain chain, zaghar, zagiar; mountain top, fhangha- 
kiinckil ; mountain foot, fhanghadzir (G. dziri, root). 
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Mourn for (to), lagumi. 

Mouse, sJichifj. 

Moustache, ulmask, unnashi ulmashar (G. ulvashi). 

Mouth, kharkh, lakra, tiishhv, pilar (lips) ; gums, viriaial. 

Move (to), Ukhqvtiinah likt'hune ; he moved (himself), et%ku- 
than ; we moved, katlikut'hand ; they moved, kalai 
kufliakli. 

Mow (to), reap, liti, liclme ; mower (fern.), nitashi. 

Much, kkms, khvai, khiiai, masard, vohash, obasli ; as much, 
mami, osha. 

Mud, talakJi (G.) ; muddy, talkhaa/r. 

Multiply (to), 

Mushroom (edible), 

Music, lashmar. 

Musket, qiirmil, fhoplia (G. tliopdii). 

Mutton, uUiakiashlegJw (cf. sheep and meat). 

Muzzle, bore, nichlehva. 

My, rnishgu, myshgvi, mishhii, mislikui, mishgua, pi. nishgvei. 

Nail (of iron), dchkuaral, mimnar, lusmar, lurtsman (G.). 

Naked, bare, metqopdie, metqvpdie, gJwerkle, 

Name, zhakhe (G. sakheli). 

Narrow, nakhutsi. 

Nastiness, vch. 

Nausea, khola guimiz (cf. bad, heart, and disease). 
chip djipi)^ shtikhr, 

2)'hedia, pdiedi, pdiedias. 

Necessary, Miaku, c/mWiatoc; he needs bread, aehas khaku 
diar; for marriage a good man is necessary, Am/-? 
kJiocha mare khaku. 

Neck (throat), qia, qea (G, qeli), qinchkh, kinsJi (nape of neck) 
(G. cintsi ) ; necklace, lehar, dzvvar (cf. beads). 

Needle, nesqal (G. nemsi), ndfske. 

Neigh (to), licJm'-kJiine (G.), lifhyrtyne. 

Neighbour, mezhel (G. mezoheli). 

Nephew, nibashm, nebashi (cf. grandson). 

Nest, sabdar (G. hude^ sabudari). 

Net, dchachui (dchadjDi, G.). 

Nettle, merchel (Mingr. dchudcheU). 
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Nevertheless, eski. 

New, mahlie (cf. young). 

News, arnbaVy amhau (G. ambavi). 

Night, Iefh\ midnighty isglefh; to-night, ; in the night, 
laafJisJiv. 

Nine, chkhara (G. tzhkra). 

No, not, dessciy madma-y noviy mmi, deme-y dcm, dom, desliy 
derniSy mady made, madeo, mcuhi, mama; do not, }nim as 
prefix with imperative ; do not do that (sing.), noai 
kkick alas. 

Nobleman, varg (G. vargi, worthy). 

Nobody, daar, der. 

Noise, tqbipli. 

Noon, isgladegh (cf. day and midnight). 

Nose, nafkhvnay IdpkJma, nepkhima ; nostrils, neshtral 

Nothing, madmay mama. 

November, Sasish. 

Now, afkkhe (G. ekhla, ats). 

Nowhere, demey demeghmu ; no whither, demt'ke. 

Number, sheld; 1, esJikhu; first, mankvij ; 2, ioriy lieriy iervi ; 
second, merve ; 3, se7ni; third, mesnie; 4, voskthliv; fourth, 
meshfJikhve ; 5, vokhvishd ; fifth, jnekhvslide ; 6, tisgvay 
usgvashd ; 7, ishgvid ; 8, ara ; 9, chkhara ; 10, ieshd ; 
lly ieshd eshkku; 12, ieshd iori; 20, ierveshd; 21, ierveshdi 
eshkhu; 30, semeshd {sa^nveshd, e^vesht'hi, eshfh ) ; 40, voshU 
khveshd {nrmerveshfhi); 50,vokhvi$hdeshd; 00, usgvashd; 
70, ishgiodaashd; 80, araashd; 90, chkharashd; 100, ashir; 
101 y ashir eshkhu; 200, ioriashir ; 300, semashir; 1,000, 
afhas ; 10,000, ieshfhafhas. 

Nurse (wet), dzidzai (G. dzidza). 

Nut, shthekhiy shtukhtmd, shdikh, gak (cf. hazel). 

Oak, dchihra, djigra. 

Oath (to take an), lymha^ial. 

Oats, zinfhkh, stmtkho, magde^iar. 

Obedient, mtohi'iari. 

Offended (to be), lisdike ; they were offended, afhsasthmkh. 

Offering (an), namzuru7i. 

Often, khvai (cf. much). . , 
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Okl vicchi, (Ijiinel ; older, maslien, viakhvshih ; old age, limctchr ; 
’old mau, vxeclii-, old wman, meclii zaral: to giwv old. 
limche-. elected village elder, mahhvsM. 

On, .shi (suffix). , 

One, cshkliH, ieshhJiu, eslio, eshu, eshklm: one at a tune, 
fJmifJii (G-.). 

Onion, hlialcliv (CK). 

Only, (jar, alajiar. , • 7 - i 

Open (to), Uh-e-, open! (pD, kared< miqarcd ■, they opened. 

miqarekh ; tvide open, mukar. 

Opinion (hope), imcd (G.). 

Or, cd. , . , , 

Osset (an), xaval, musac ; ossetian, savash, saviash, Insii. 

Other, another, merha, mcrme, ialigcn. 

Our, (ji'nshoL'ci, (ifiahkve, gvishge. 

Outi outside, qa ; from the outside, lumen ; out of doors, qnm. 
Qyijdmn (G. khari), qan\ an ox that has never been yoked, 
jinkhvai: an ox with a white spot on the forehead, s/z ^7/ a? ?./. 

Pace, step, brakh: between the legs, vabrakhs. 

Pail, {/ab, se(jda. 

Pair, tgitb (G. tcjicbi). 

Palm, span, kamin. 

Pan (frying), fnpVzra (G. tap ha, tapliaci). 

Paper, kahjhard (G, kaghaJdi) . 

Paradise, savtef hkliv (G, saiuot hkhe). 

Part, portion, nafhi, naqvil (G. natsili). 

Part (to), separate, liqvle. 

Pass, defile, gorge, fhuipdi, fhuibi, tliiihi, fhuha, timber, ticib 
(dat. tubas), tvih ,(G. kheoba). 

Pasture, baruar', mountain pasture, lakhoard, lakhv: hayfield, 
hire. 

.Path, lakdaban, qashan. 

Patient, mofhmine (G.)* 

Peace, lisqal 
Peach, atam (G.). 

Peacock, pliarshmagi (G.). 

.Pear, itzkh, bytsikh, ystz. 

Pearl, marglit, margli, margali (G. and Pers.). 
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Pearls (string of), on woman’s costume, grekhel. 

Peas, (jheder, ghedar, netsing geder (ci, small and beans). 

Pebble, gravel, 

Pen, Avzinm (G.). 

Penis, Qom (G. 

People, khalkh (Gr.)* 

Perliaps, igebs, igebe. 

Permit (to), lihhvie ; permit me ! (sing.) khakhvt. 

Pheasant, dakhokliu, kJioklmeb (G. khokhobi). 

Pig, khom, klicimi, takh ; sow, 7te:2v (G. 7ie!cvi) : suclving-])ig, 
guech (G. godji). 

Pigeon, onukv, •mugv. 

Pillow, balish (G.j. 

Pine-tree (Pinus silvestris), gJmgib, gogib. 

Pipe (for tobacco), Zai’/wT/Z (ef. drink and smoke). 

Pistol, tanbacha {G. dambctcha), 

Pitchfork, p’/ziZmZ (G. 

Pity, wu-tdwz-r 

Place (room, quarters, abode), la/rda, mukah \ place (generally), 
adgil{G). 

Place (to), put, Udisg, lidi, ligem; I place, masda: thou placest, 
djasda ; he places, khasda; he placed, esmdha, adgc (G.), 
imiasflicmda. 

Pld^gxi^^ zham {G. %ha7m). 

Plane (to), Utabe. 

Plank, (G-. ij’/zfZ^'an). 

Plate, sain (G.) (i.e. ? Sinensis). 

Pl‘dy (to), ligbral, lislitraal. 

Plea,SQjiit, sasia^imn {G. sasiamoimo). 

Pledge, bet, wager, dzewel (G. nadzlevi). 

Plough, glicmtsvishi gentzish ; to plough, liklmi ; ploughing- 
time, likJiniel (G. vhklinav, I plough). 

Plum, Mkm {G* kliavi)^ bar qmi. 

Pocket, dcJiib (G.). 

Poisonous, klmTal,shkliamian (G.), shkhamar; to poison, lizhgeni. 
Poor, dchirar ; to become poor, lidchir (G.), ligJmihc ; poor 
man, gkarib (G.). 

Poplar {Popukis trevmla), iekhura. 

Porter, bearer, inukaplii. . , 
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Pot, tiinu (G. kotliani). 

Potato, hartofil. 

Poimd (lb.), (jirvcmqa (G.). 

Pour (to) out, ligvshe ; pour out! (sing.), khagvshas. 

Powder, zliag, clcliage ; powder-horn, vaznai. 

Power, strength, khamshash ; powerful, lokmash. 

Praise, zliakhe (cf. name) ; praiseworthy, latakh : to praise, 
Upliashdv, liplishvdi. 

Pray (to), limzgri, Unziiri, likhiiral; prayer, lotz (G.). 

Precipice, bghuitli, nadzgvib. 

Prepare (to), Ihnare ; prepare ! (pL) lamarad. 

Present, gift, sachukar (G.). 

Press (to), crush, oppress, linqli. 

Price, (G.). 

Priest, bap, pap. 

Prince, varg (cf. G. to be worthy), tdicmd, (G. tlicvvad). 

Princess, lady, luqfhkel ; princess in fairy tales, namil. 

Prisoner, tqve (G.), gen. tqvemi ; to take prisoner, lirmi. 
Probably, glieurd, heurd. 

Promise, lip'litze (cf. G. pdiitzi, oath). 

Property, lemghveni. 

Provisions, lezia. 

Prudence, lynfhkhal. 

Pudendum muliebre, hudtim (cf. p'hiitu, G. muteli and Lat.). 
Pumpkin, hiakhne. 

Punishment, sasdchel (G.) ; to punish, lisyrdjeli. 

Pup, pliakvna. 

Pupil, letdivri (cf. teacher). 

Pure, tsqilian ; purest, matsquliane ; Holy Ghost, Tsqilian Qvin 
(cf. soul). 

Vxxme, djiirdan. 

Pursue (to), follow, run after, lighvech, lidcJiem, 

Put (to), Udisg,' Udesgi, lidi, ligem, Ukche, zliiligem (cf. to 
place); put! (sing.), eskach, zhatag, to put on, laide, 
likvem. 

Quail, sJiqazh, shqazhv. 

Quarrel, lashal, qarqash, litzual ; to quarrel, lishal. 

Queen, dedp'hal (G.). 
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Quickly, cliqard (G.). 

Quiet, tscpiar (G.)- 
Qmie, meliad. 

Quoth he, eser, roqv, tw, ti, v (cf. affixed G. o). 

Rain, wiichkhciy uclikltcL 
Rainbow, detmliartq (cf. heaven and girdle). 

Raise up (to), likche ; he raised, cmkache, akhkachin. 

Rake, lishdik, laphtzkliir (G. pdiotzkhi). 

Ramrod, chkhir. 

Ransom, sakhsar. 

Rare, dudhkhel ; rarity, dzvird (G.). 

Raspberry, ingha, vykh. 

Rat, madshidai. 

Raven, ghvemal, dchwer (? crow). 

Raw (beef), ziskhi (cf. blood). 

Razor, tzabv, tsai. 

Read (to), lichvdi ; he read, tzevikitkha (G.). 

Ready, kimarad. 

Real, dadil (Q.) (cf. flower and good). 

Reap (to), mowy Uti (cf. mow) ; mower (masc.), inytlvi. 
Recognize (to) (a person), liter. 

Red, tzine (G. tsit%eli), tzunu, tzurni, tzwrmij tsor7iy. 

Refusal, var. 

Rejoice (to), licJio^ie, likhiadal. 

Related, akin, Jmm. 

Remain (to), Used; he remained, arnsarf, asad; they remained, 
causadkh. 

Remember (to), zMlishqed, lishqad; he Tememheied, zhilakh- 
shqad. 

Repent (to), Z'iM// re. 

Reproach, mmidrev (G. tsaqvedreba) . 

Request (a), shgom, likhyraL 

Resemble (to), lidchem ; he resembles him, khadchish ; thou 
resemblest me, si inadcMsh, 

Respect (to), Ukitzkhav, lishgiiraL 

Rest (to), lishen, lisJwe^n, lisMmn; unresting, vismeqali.^ 

Return (to), come back, litekh, goshlitekh, Iwiekh; they returned, 
osht'hatliakh, mnt'hakh ; he has returned, lakhtakh, 

JKAS. 1011 . . 41 
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Revile (to), litsral. 

Rhododendron Caiicasicnm, shore (liner., Mingr., and Giirian, 
slikeri, ?R. Ponticum). 

Rib, hip (G. tsiho, ef. thread) ; ribs, lesg (cf. side). 

Rich man, didar (G. mdidari) ; to become rich, liddari. 
Ridicule, litzv\ ridiculous, Utzunar (G. satrdnari). 

Rifle, qufJihliva. 

Right hand (cf. hand), lersgven, lersgvan ; when of the 1st pers., 
miirsgven ; on the right, lershuanhhen, lersguamhhen. 

Ring, mushad, myskiad (cf. blacksmith, wrought iron, horseshoe, 
chained, fettered). 

Ringworm, vnjhhchijl, lehhchi. 

Ripe, muhi. 

Rise (to), get up, lignal 

River, Uts, dcliala, dchalaishu {ot water) ; rivulet, UtsaUU tsqnro 
(G.), sarah, tuihra, sargel. 

Road, slmq, slinqa, sliugv, shuk, shukv, gen. sJmkwi, pi. noni. 
slmkicav', to make a road in the snow, lichahi\ to make 
a road, lishhvi. 

Rob (to), Ughlati (cf. G. ghalati, treachery). 

Rock, kodj\ qodja. 

Roof, lyqaar, ? lasg. 

Root, bechaskuam, dzir (G.). 

Rope, dhoqi, fhoqe (G. fhoci). 

Rose (Rosa sp.), q^mri (G. vardi). 

Rosy-faced, plierish (G., cf. colour). 

Rotten, mekvre. 

Round, circular, quahai^ girgold, mtmjvel, myrgual (G. mrgmli)] 
round about, metzkhephe. 

Row, series, tzkwer. 

Ruin, destruction, khatsa, akra ; ruin (building), merghve. 

Run (to), lichvme, Uchmne, lint ; to run away, licked. 

Rye, manasli (winter rye), kale, kul (summer rye). 

Sack, dsadsm. 

Sacrifice (to), lilgeni ; sacrifice, lalgena, qvizh. 

Sad (to "be), Utshhue. 

Saddle, htmgir (G.), kekh ; pack-saddle, kapdi ; to saddle, lihingre, 
zhiliJmngiri. 
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Salt, clchim ; salted, hjdjini. 

Saltpetre, quardsliild (cf. gimrdjila). 

Sand, kidsJicm, hvishe (G. hvislia) ; sandy, hvisJiar, 
bamzar, muhis, 

Sahfhm, Saplitm, Samtin. 

Save (to), lislmL 
Saw, file, (G.) 

Say (to), Uqvisg, likvisg ; you told me, maqved ; I say, chindch; 
he said, lakhekun, qalaqv (G.), qakhaqv, laqv, kliaqv\ let 
him say, khaqves ; what hast thou to say ? nia dchuglis 
leqvisg ? 

Scabbard, tierchkh. 

Scarcely, vedn. 

Scatter (to), throw, lishte, Usltde, ligvrimhe. 

Scissors, tlmrked, fJirkiad, turkate (G. macrateli). 

Screw, dchakhrak (G. khmkJmiU). 

Scythe, merchil. 

Sea, dzughva (G. zgliva). 

Seal, bedclied (G, and Euss.)* 

Secretly, ukba, uukhad, lyiq^zlnmad, mlidrind, vuqbad. 

See (to), lit zed ; I saw, amad ; thou sawest, dchidjva, adjad ; he 
saw, akJiad, ncrnkhe (G. nakhva). 

Seed, lashi. 

Seek (to), lafhkhel, litlikheli. 

Seize (to), Urmi ; they caught, seized him, adirmkh. 

Seldom, merkhald. 

Sell (to), lifdi, lihfdi ; to sell dear, Uhvdi dzvird (G.) ; to sell 
cheax), Uhvdi ieplid (G,). 

Send (to), lizzi litdi07ie; he sent, kavadzuze, kadznze, adzuze ; 

send them here ! (sing.), afhzuz, 

September, MykakJi, 

Sermon, qadag (G. kadageha). 

Serx)ent, uidch, uidcheh, uidcheki, vidch, liertsem, vich, hicli. 
Servant, moznan, (? famulus), momsakhvir (G. samsak-^ 

huri)] travelling servant, maidservant, moa/{:/iZ (G.). 

Serve (to), limsaklivre (G.), Usw', I serve, khvemsakhvre (G.). 
Seven, tshgvid (G. shvidi). 

Sew (to), lishkhbi, zhilishkhhi. 

Shadow, shade, mahera (9 chimera), ^nahvera. 
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Shaft of a cart, markhil (Arab.^ sledge). 

Shame, slujuir (G. sirtzkkvili). 

Sharp, skijrc. 

Shave (to) (act.), litshm ; shaven, 

Sheaf, lencJwer (G, mdcJieletdi)* 

Sheath, 

Shed, keshg. 

Sheep (ram), oUak, gholaka, ghveliak ; (ewe), gits. 

Sheepskin coat, keesh. • 

Shelter, sadgem, sadgomi, sadgue^n (G.), lagna. 

Shepherd, muldegh, andav. 

Shining, brilliant, mykyre. 

Shirt, pdiatan. 

Shoes, her, Glmifliul; bast shoe, dchabr (cf. boots). 

Shoot (to), maflikitexdlii, litlivepli (cf. gun). 

Shore, pitu, dzgid (G. cide). 

Short, mekvsMe, 

Shoulder, bardj, hardchili, lagleash ; shoulder-blade, lintqan, 
bardjial. 

Shout, cry, Ml (G.). 

Hlioyel, berg, bergied, lagliir, lakhir, laukJie, nichapli (G. nicliahi ) ; 

to shovel snow from the roof, 

Shut (to), Unklmmni, 

Sickle, nashtak, nasktk. 

Sickness, lizge (cf. disease). 

Side, fkqeb, lesg (ribs) ; from that side, echkhen ; from this side, 
amklien ; on that side, echkhan. 

Silent (to be), liGlmme (G.), likutse. 

Silk, qadch. 

Silver, vorcJikhil (G. vertskhli) ; silversmith, varchkJiili mishkid ; 

made of silver, varchkhilish, tsqenlish. 

Sin, tsodv (G.), tsod, pL tsodar. 

Sing, Ugliral (cf. play). 

Sister, dachvir, pi. dadcMira, udil, ph lavdila (cf. G. da). 
Sister-in-law (daughter-in-law), fhelcjhra, pi. latlielgkra. 

Sit (to), lisgvre, lisqvre, zhilisqvre; sit down ! (pi.), clmsgwrdal ; 
he was sitting down, lakhsgurda; he sat down, zliilakhs- 
gurda ; mounted man, lalsgtira. 

Six, usqua, usgiia, tcsgva (G. ekvsi). 
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Bixty , }ius(j vasJid, vmgvasM, 

Skin, hide, fJmjfh, tuph (gvare), kesh. 

Skinny, thin, djaghni. 

Skirt, kcdfha {G,). 

Skull, tlikhvinii 
Sky, dei:s, deg, 

Slsib oi stone, shendik. 

Slave, (cf. Lat. famulus), (G.) (cf. servant). 

Sledge, stmt, sava, sav (cf. Kuss. sa-ni). 

Sleep, uzh ; sleepy, makd-mr ; to sleep, limlie:, to put to sleep, 
livzlmne (vzh in the verb is uzh in the noun). 

Sleeve, dclivenezli. 

Slip (to), ligeh, lizert. 

Slipper, kosJml. 

Slope of a mountain, 2^diapdial (ci ascent). 

Slowly, tsqnard (G.), i'hamashd. 

Small, fine, netsin (? G. nazi), khokhra. 

Smallpox, mnglimi, hogir ; pock-marked, nanighamr, nabgvir 
{vmgJivai, flowers, so in G. flowers and smallpox are both 
khvavihii). 

Smell, odour, qvin, knin (cf. soul) ; to smell, likhane ; there was 
a smell of, lamkanda. 

Smith, 7nnshkid ; smithy, lashkdash. 

Smoke, kua7n (G. cvamli) ; to smoke (of a chimney), Ukiiami ; 

to smoke tobacco, fJmfhuni lit’hre (i.e. to drink). 

Snafiie, heghvir. 

Sneeze (to), lichahkhune. 

Snore (to), Ukhyrtwie, lifhkJioli, 

Snow, 771US, dim. jnusiM, shUi7' ; snowstorm, hiise (? also snow- 
drift) ; frozen snow, hoi (cf. ice) ; to snow, Ushdve ; it is 
snowing, shduve ; to make a road in the snow, liehahi ; 
snowshoes, tkilmare. 

Snub-nosed, hant'ha. 

Bo much, adjzum, ainzum, echsheld (cf. number). 

Socks, kheral. 

Sofa, lurgim (cf. couch and for root, round). 

Soft, menshgve, menshgvar. 

Sole of foot or boot, ghokerid. 

Solid, durable, pliarsag, ' ■ ; 
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Somebody, dcmjhalj 0% ere, iarvale. 

Something, mezesir, imvale, mala, umia. 

Sometimes, esesiny, esesin, hliiiai dmas (cf. much). 

Son, (jezal (adult), bep'hsh (boy) ; adopted son, gezald lugne ; 

son-in-law, chizl%e, p\, chizhal and lachzha. 

Song, lighral (G. simgJmra) (cf. play and sing), lagral. 

Sorcerer, qad (cf. medicine man). 

Soul, qDi7i, hum (cf. smell ; in Mingrelian shier i has also this 
double sense, and cf. duhh in Euss.). 

Sour, zhav (G. mzhave), mohlvim (G, tsmahhi). 

Sow (to), (cf. seed). 

Sow, (G.). ■ 

Span, (cf. hand). 

Sparrow, quinch. 

Speak (to), say, Umbavi, Unhtval, ligtmjali, lirgad {ct say) 
(cf. G. ambavi) ; speak ! say 1 (sing.), hho^mbav. 

Spend (to), Ukhirdjavi (G.), likhmari; to squander, libake. 
Spider,? O'pdiop'hai (in G. opliop'hi, hoopoe). 

Spirit, qdin (cf. soul). 

Spirits, liquor, liaraq (G.). 

Spit (for cooking), shampumr (G.), and cf. ramrod in Buss. 

Spit (to), litbyne ; to spit upon, khatbuna. 

Spoil (to), damage, lirashvi. 

Spoon, kis (G. covzi). 

Spring, fountain, mazitab, mazvab, sarak (kved). 

Springtime, luqfhkhv, kamlizal. 

Spur, des (G. dezi). 

Staff, stick, club, lakht; ironshod staff, mwZcAz;ra (cf. alpenstock). 
Stag, lachu, lacJvv. 

Stammerer, bekrai (G. brgu, brgvili)* 

Stand (to), ligne ; standing, 'niegne ; I stand, mi kJivag ; thou 
standest, si khag ; he stands, adcha khag. 

Star, anfhkhuask (G. varscvlavi), antqvsga, antqvasg. 

Starling, parpand. 

Stay (to), Used (cf. remain). 

Steal (to), likvfher ; they stole, fhkuit'hkh. 

Steel, p'holad (G.). 

Steel for striking fire, morfhav, lakhach, lakech. 

Steep, kaoh, tsap'hkh. 
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Bteiiir sevei% 

Btick, 

Btinking, muhvivia (cf. smell), 

mzhancl, ahzhan€l {(^. avsilianda^ 

Btockmg (of cloth), her (cf. shoe). 

Stomach, maclchik. 

Htone, bach, lum, mibhokli^ big stone, boulder, giirna (cf. 

granite) ; white stone, mughliu \ hacJiaar, 

Stool (three-legged), &orZc%. 

Store, provision, (G.), 

maota^ bikhv. 

Story-teller, narrator, membiialdu (cf. speak). 

Straight, direct (adv.), wcZmVzrZ. 

Straw, c/zui (G.),YmrZ. 

Strawberry, basq. 

Strength, Maws/ia. 

Stretch (to), ligfhkhmie, libit ; ^imtched, lug ztme; in order to 
stretch, lagtliklvimad. 

Strike (to), lihulpdii; I strike, qaliqidplii; he struck, kakhakkud. 
Stroke, naqer (G.). 

Strong, badagi, lohnash, lykhmash, magar (G,), bygi. 

Stump, hik. 

tidjkviv (G.) ; stupidity, 

Succeed (to) ; he succeeded, adjisr. 

Such, amguar (G.). 

Suck (to), litssdani ; suckling, isgamechem. 

Suddenly, esnar. 

Suffer (to), litlunine (G.). 

Suffice (to), liri ; it will be enough for us, qagvar. 

Sugar, shakar (G.). 

Suit (to), Umarg, 

Sulphur, gogir (G. gogirdi). 

Summer, zai, amzav (cf. year). 

Summit, fhkhum (cf. head), kvindcML 

Sun, muzlif mizh (G. mze), ? mlok ; sunlight, mizki narhi, 
mizhimnarhi; sunrise, mizki lakhad, mizki latsad; sun- 
set, mizki lakar, mizki laz ; eclipse of the sun, mizki 
libure. 

Sunday, Miskladeg (cf. sun and day). . , , 
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BuperfluoHS^ wftw, 

Bixi^]}ei\ imMisJiam (G.), 

Surprised (to be), liskvrale; he was surprised, at’Iisakvmltmda. 

Surround (to), Utshhepli; to be surrounded, litshhap'h; 
surrounded, cMiUhliep'ha. 

Suspect (to), librali {&.). 

Svanetia, ; Svanetian, Miishir, Mushmii ; mitiYQ of 

Svanetia, ^mishvcm. ' 

Swallow, shdaval. 

Swallow (to), lirtqvi. 

Sweet, mudchklivi, khoja gomasch (i.e. good taste). 

Swelling, tumour, mtjskir. 

Swiftness, lynchkar (G.). 

Swim (to), litzrevi. 

Sword, daslina, dim. dashnil (G.), khml (G.) ; hilt, midcJiv ; 
blade, herezk (cf. iron) ; edge, uishkv. 

Table, tahag (G.), stol (Euss.) ; round table with three legs, 
2)'hichk] teMeclothy chit Jiish tab ag. 

Tail, liahved, hakvad. 

Take (to), liked, lipshe, li, libishd ; let us take, lelhided; he 
took, enie, adie \ take! (sing.), ; to take out, lishgvne, 
litkhe ; they took out, ifhkhekh ; to take away, likhi, lighi ; 
he took away, emkhin ; to take off, likcJie, likedi ; he took 
off, chokhokida. 

Tall, khocha tmiish (cf. great and tani G., form). 

Tape, ribbon, suinai (G. zonari). 

Tar, pliise (G. pi'hisi). 

Tea, chain (G. chai). 

Teach (to), lifhvri (cf. pupil) ; teacher, maVhvri. 

Tear, kim, pi. kumrar, kim; to shed (throw) tears, likvane. 

Tear off (to), litqvifhe. 

Teat, nipple, lus, hjus, dudul (G. dzudzu). 

Telescope, spyglass, milionka, milytmi. 

Tell (to), say, liqvisg, Umbui, likiadi (cf. say, speak) ; tell me! 
mekvtdi, gvehfh (sing.), akhambuetdi (pL) ; they told, 
kokJmmhavekh ; you told me, maqved ; he will tell thee, 
dchegvni. 

Temple (of the head), laghachir. 
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Ten, eshcL 

Tether (to), Ubem {Q, to bind) ; the tethered horse broke 
loose, lube cliazlid anqvits \ he is tethered, hhah. 

Thank (to), lihJmamL 

Thankful (to be), Uhazh ; he will be grateful, khebzlu, 
idem.), ed chi {G, ese). 

Thaw (to), melt, lipzlmme. 

Then, at that time, eiirdiser, echka, eclihas, achqa. 

Thence, echon, ecJikJum. 

There, cJmglial, echicku, eclie (a long -way off), echa, echau., 
echkhe, echecJwin (near at hand). 

They, adjiar, edjiar, min ; their, adjiaresh ; them, mim. 

Thick, skel (G. skeli). 

Thief, kvifh. 

Thigh, phoq. 

Thimble, sat'haf hr (G. satliit' huri) (cf. finger). 

Thin, netsin (cf. small), dotchol; to grow thin, chuUcJikhep'li, 
liclikJiep'h ; I have grow thin, cJwochkhap' h. 

Think (to), licline, lichkvari ; they thought, eschinekh ; let him 
not think ! garesen. 

Third, mesma (G. mesame). 

Thirst, map him ; to thirst, lip'hne ; thirsty, ubza. 

This, al, ali, ala, ale, am, ami (G.). 

Thither, enqad, echad (a long way oft*), echkhav (near at hand), 
echkhan. 

Thorn, tBag. 

Thou, si. 

Thought, opinion, mind {azi'i G.), saazr. 

Thread, kip, kipdi (see rib). 

Threaten (to), liklmznal. 

Three, semi (G. sami) ; thrice, samdchel (G.). 

Threshing-floor, kevr, kiavir, kal ; to thresh, UklavL 
Throat, qinchkh, qia (G. qeli), kharkh (G. qarqanto). 

Through, lisga. 

Throw (to), likvane, liqvane, lip'hshtva, lislide, likvri ; he threw, 
adkvar, akhplmsht; I shall throw, ofhqvane; thrown, 
meshde. 

Thrust in (to), Udzgrin, litzqere. 

Thunder, to thunder, lirkhunal ; lightning, megh (G.). 
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Thwvfidiiy, TsasJi, Tmash, 

Thus, acljzhin, adjizhi, ash, esJi (G* asefhi). 

Thy, isgic, iskvii, isgiii, isgua, isgimi, isgvy. 

Tick (insect), dcJighibar. 

Time, drev, dvrev (G. droeba), ona, hkan (G.). 

Tin, kaliai (‘? GaUia) (G. cala). 

Tinder, hobed (G. abedi), 

Thed (to he), lip'hash. 

To, at, tsakhaii (suffix). 

Tobacco, tdvudhni, fhtt’hy7i. 

To-day, ladi, ladgJii (cf. day). 

Toe (see finger). 

T^ogether, aslihhvd ; we went together, na ashkhvd ochadd. 
To-morrow, mukliar, onakhar, mJchar ; day after to-morrow, 
mijkliar ecliklum (cf. thence). 

Tongue, 7im (G. eiict). 

To-night, hazi. 

Too much, siirii. 

Tooth, sMlvuq, shdiik, sJitig ; molar, lelygvi (cf. heart) ; tooth- 
ache, slityqre 7nazig (cf. disease). 

Touch (to), libik, lipdide. 

Towel, lahvtzan, pirsakhots (G.). 

Tower, niurqva^ii, murhna, 7nucpumi, qoshqi (Turk.). 

Town, kalak (G.). 

Trace, track, naziL 

Trade (to), lighvckari (G. vajari, merchant). 

Transform (to), 

Translate (to), interpret, lifhirgniani iQ.). 

Tree, 7nega7n, meghmn ; trunk, dchirk. 

Tribe, f/tcm (G. Z7zomz). 

Tripod, three-legged stool, 

Trouble (to), lip'hesh; do not trouble thyself, 7iun pheskcnii 
do not trouble yourselves, Jimi p'heshnid. 

Trough, sargil (? root, rg, cf. round). 

Trousers, sakJishur, sakhshvir. 

Truth, sa7ntsmi\ in truth, really, tkitzd\ it is true, samtzvhul 
Tuesday, Thagash, Thakhesh, ThakhaL 
Tumbler (wooden), kafhkh, p'hake^i. 

Tumour, swelling, my shy (cf. swelling). 
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“ Till* ” {^^(joceros Pallasii), ghvash^ ghuash, uasher, qviisra, 
Tiu’key-eock, qijrma^ qidcli ; turkey-hen, qyrma kafJial 
Turn (to) (intr.), Usii:). 

Tusk, Ml, lelgui (cf. tooth, molar). 

Tivelve, ieslitiem, esMyervi, 

Twenty, yaroeshcL 

Twist (to), litsiirhlii, lispime. 

Two, ieri, yervi (G. ori). 

Uncle (on father’s side), hioba; (on mother’s side), pidzai. 

Under, underneath, chnqa, cliuhmm, chubal. 

.Undying, udgara (cf. die). 

U n expectedly , t' he i . 

Unhappy, sabral (G.), sabrila, sabrala, iibdvir (G. uhediiri). 
Universe, kveqana (G.) ; universal, admasti. 

Unpleasant, maidcliaU (cf. ? maid, hunger). 

Unripe, ugJKt, uha. 

Unsuitable, it is unsuitable, mafhkhaqa (‘? cf. not and necessary) 
Until, eclikad, vod. 

Up, zhibav, zliikan. 

Upon, lokhkvem. 

Upper, zliihe\ upper lioor, darbaz (G.). 

Upright, hack (on end). 

Urine, nasen. 

Useful (to be), Umkakhal; useful, sargeb (G.). 

Useless, in vain, ugJmri, tsvidd, 

Ushkuliaii (native of Ushkul), MuvsJigviL 

Vain (in), to no purpose, tsvuUl (G. tzudad) ; vain chatter, 
tsvidi mugiorgali (cf. speak). 

Valley, mindori (G.). 

Variegated, cJiirel (G.). 

Vein, dsarghual (G. dzargkvi). 

Velvet, kkaverd (G.). 

Very, gim, gimu, sum (cf. too much), maioar, mevar. 

Victory, Utsre. 

Village, sopdiel (G.) ; village green, supdt, svipdi ; member of 
village council of twelve, mybari. 

Vine, mz (G.) ; vineyard, Tuenahk (G. venakhi) ; grapes, 
qufdzen (G.). 
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Vinegar, clzmar (G.)* 

Voice, tqhip'li (cf. noise), 

Vomiting, lishkhune. 

Wail, lamentation, zar (G. and Pers.). 

Waist, Jcvrtqa (cf. girdle). 

Wait (to), Udranal, Ughli, lighalve; he waits, hhedrancd; he 
waited, ighcdva. 

Wake up (to) (intr.), Utshhne^ Utskhme, lietzkh ; they Avoke 
(themseWes) up, fhotskhastakh ; to AA^ake up (trans.), rouse, 
litzkJnine, 

Walk (to), lizelal, izelal, lezna ; Avalkihg, mezalal. 

Wall, chvacL 

Walnut (JiKjlans regia), gak, kak {G, cacali). 

Want (to), AAush : I want, mitzga. 

War, lashkriamob (G.) (cf. army) ; AA^arrior, lamargiash. 

Warm, tcMi (G.). 

Wash (to), oneself, lihral, lahral; h.Q AA^as AA^ashing himself, 
ihmlda; to ^msh clothes, lishqvdi. 

Wasp, bizik. 

Watchman, guard, melcka, qarvil (G. qarcml). 

Water, liU, nits (cf. river) ; to bring water, liltsi\ AA^ater running 
through a trough or conduit, sarag (cf. spring) ; mineral 
AA^ater, shim, sgimer ; to water, li flume ; Avater- carrier, 
myltsi; \Yd,tevMl, mack, khap'h {G.) ; AA^ater-jug, vohJiar. 
Wax, djvid. 

We, na, nai. 

Weak, umbets ; AA^eakness, 

Wealth, qefhil (G. cetkili, good), lymdidre (G, simtdidre). 
Weapons, havedch, iaraghi (G.) (cf. arms). 

Weather, dar (G.) ; good AA^eather, Mocte VZar; bad weather, 
khola dar. 

Wedding, qortzil, kvertsil (G.)* 

Wedge, fhal 
Wednesday, Dchimash 
Week, nagzi, 7iagza, 

Weep (to), ligimi ; I weep, khvigvni ; he AA'eeps, igvni. 

Weigh (to), litsni (G.). 

Well, hhochaind (cf. good). 
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West, lehva^ dcisavlet% {Q) \ westward, lakva. 

Wet, zyski; to wet, lizhre; moist, moisture, mijzliir. 

What, (Cx. m), mm, maghal, maroq, im; what art thou 
doing ^ ini khicho 9 

Wheat, hmtsen, quetzen, diar (bread) ; winter wheat, namzJiglior. 
Vilhoel, harheld. 

When, zhilakh, sJionia, lakh, lakhasa. 

'SYhmGe,ima7iyimkJum, 

Where, inieg, imegue, imeva, mie. 

Whetstone, lasheer. 

Whey, tsak, 

Ylhich, kheda. 

Whilst, -s/ii (as suffix to verbal noun). 

Y^hip, mtidrakh, 7nadrag (G. matrcMii). 

White, tdiefhne, fhefh7ia, fheethvne {G. fhefhri); white stone, 
nmgkhu; whitish, fnofhthwan ; \Yhiier, hhotdit'hwana \ 
Ydiiio?d, mathtliwa^ia, 

Yshiihot, imav, ividlie. 

Who, iar ; to whom, ias ; whose, isha. 

Whortleberry {Vaccinkmi myrtillus), 'melgumd {Vacciniiim 
arctostapliylos) , tzmka. 

Why, ona, imgha, imgJiai, wighesir ; why not, kaimghadon. 
Wide, lygan, viasheri ; to widen, stretch, Iwiskari ; widened, 
lumshare. 

Widow (to become a), (G.). 

Wife, khekhv, iekhid, iekhvt, ekJwt, oekJi ; wives, lalukhva ; 
house of wife’s family, kmiUL 

Willow {Salix sp.), hagura (the tall broad-leaved variety), 
gynclmh (bush). 

Wind, hikv (cf. storm), hiyk, hiklo. 

Window, lakvra, lakhwra, lakhitra, sennai. 

Wine, ghvinal, gJmine, ghuinol (G. glivmo ) ; wine-cellar, kcts ; 

Eucharistic wine, zedash. 

Winter, Imfhv, amlmthv. 

Wish, desire, hadv ; to wish, likved ; I wish, gvimar (ef. have 
and heart) ; I do not wish, ma^naqu ; thou wishest, djaku ; 
thou wishedst, dehekuad ; they wish, khakiuL I wish, mi 
7naku ; thou wishest, si dckaku ; he wishes, achas khakn. 
Wit, intelligence, bazh, dchkuiv (G* dchkua), tqeL 
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Witch, (fiichnetsar. 

Without, as prefix and ad as suffix, e.g. udiarad, without 
bread. 

Wolf, Vlikhere, flikherem, fhkhare, tlihlierih 
Woman, zumL 

Wood, forest, tzkhek (G. tqe ) ; wood, firewood, zek ; wooden, 
zekish, megmemisli (cf. tree). 

Woodpecker, muqunc, maqguna. 

Wool, viatq (G. matqli) ; woollen cloth, sliarf hkvin. 

Word, 

Work, limsliai (G. mushaoba), ligirdje ; to work, limshicl. 
World, qvaqana (G.). 

Worm, vigi (G. matli). 

Worthless, leg (cf. bad). 

Wound, hjqiach ; to wound, likclieni ; wounded, lukach ; he 
wounded, cliadlmche. 

Wrath, riskhv (G.). 

Wrinkled, PiikJmdche. 

Wrist, 7neklira. 

Write (to), Uri (cf. book). 

Yard, farmyard, courtyard, liazv, haz (G. ezo), stqfhil ; church- 
yard, sasq^hlav (G.). 
l"awn (to), liksMeh 
Year, za, zai, zau (cf. summer). 

Yellow, qvifhel (G.). 

Yes, adii, ho (G.), 

Yesterday, lafh; day before yesterday, sguehi ladegh (cf. day). 
Yield (to), liqekh. 

Yoke, ughva (G. 7(gheli), 

You, sga, sgiai ; your, isgvei, 

Y’'oung, makhe, ghvazhi (G. vazhi ) ; younger, khokhra, maghrene ; 
young man, mahhe uazJu 
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THE MAZALIM ' JHEISBICTIOH m THE AHKAi: 
SULTAHIYYA OF MAWAEBI 

By H. F. AMEDROZ 

^^AWARDI'S chapter on the ofHce of Kadi in the 
Ahkam Sultaniyya, ed. Enger, dealt with in JRAS., 
1910, p. 761, is followed by that on 
the substance of this chapter is as follows. 

The Mazdlim jurisdiction is defined as comj)ellirjg tliose 
who would do each other ^\voi\g — m%dazdUmruh — to 
mutual justice, and restraining litigants from repudiating 
claims by inspiring fear and awe in them. The moral 
qualities required in the person exercising the jurisdiction 
are set out : practically he is to combine vigilance with 
firmness (p. 129). Viziers and gos^ernors with full powers^ 
have the jurisdiction inherent in them ; if their power be 
restricted, they require a special mandate ; and, inasmuch 
as the jurisdiction is general in scope, the nominee must 
be apt for the offices of successor-designate to the Caliphate, 
vizier, or governor of a large province. If, however, the 
jurisdiction be restricted to supplementing the deficient 
authority of the Kadis, persons of lesser rank are eligible 
so long as no suspicion of injustice or bribery attach 
to them. 

Tlie jurisdiction was exercised by tlie Prophet in the 
case of a dispute about priority of right to irrigation, and 
his decision, given in resentment at an imputation of 
favouritism, is variously regarded, either as a positive 
rule or a permission. 

^ The distinction in a vizier’s powers is explained by Ostrorog, 
Sultaniyya, i, 197 ff. 
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The omission o£ the four succeeding Ca/liplis to exercise 
the jurisdiction (p. 130) is attributed to the sufficiency of 
moral sanctions in the early age of Islam, when doubtful 
questions were solved by the Kadi, whilst Arab lawlessness 
yielded to admonition and reproof. Their enforcement of 
the judicial sanction was submitted to : nevertheless, 'All 
in the later and disturbed days of his reign felt the need 
of ^ firmer rule and a closer adherence to the niceties of 
legal forms, and he did not have recourse to this jurisdiction. 
Two decisions of his are mentioned.^ 

After his time open acts of lawlessness necessitated 
recourse to a form of jurisdiction (p. 131) in which 
the vigour of the executive arm was combined with 
an observance of judicial principles. 'Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan was the first to fix a day for going into the 
case of persons complaining of unjust treatment 
zdliraTin) — not hearing them in jDerson, but by his 
Kaffi Abu Idris, who, in dread of his master’s close 
knowledge and attention, cleared up doubtful points and 
did what was necessary to enforce the decrees made. 

Later the number of excesses on the part of governors 
and other insubordinate persons called for firm and 
effective repression, and the first Caliph to sit in person 
in the Mazalim Court was 'Omar b 'Abd al-'Aziz, who 
checked acts of injustice by members of the ruling family, 
repressing them severely, and that in sjiite of the fear 
of their retaliating on him. Succeeding Caliphs also sat 
in person, from Mahdi to Muhtadi,^ and restored to 

^ For J.^, p. L30, 1. 7, read J-Ji, as also Cairo, 74, 1. 7. 

~ One of them seems to turn on contributory neg^li^eiice : it is explained 
in the Lisun^ viii, 338, 1. 1, The other, which seems akin to the Judgment 
of Solomon, is described as amounting to a settlement of the law. 

For the Caliph’s zeal and efficiency in this duty see Tab. iii, 1736, 
1, 11, and jMasTidi, viii, 21. He used to have the Court warmed for the 
.*4 suitors’ convenience (Baihaki, Ifahcmn wa Masawi, 577, 1. 17). A decision 
l)y him on giving bounty out of the poor rate is mentioned ill Hilal, 
W'uzarci, 222, 
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rightful owners their property according to the practice 
oL‘ the Persian sovereigns (pp. 132-^4) and of the Iviiraisli 
tribe, wliose etibrts before Islam to repress acts of violence 
l.)y means of concerted action by the various tribes led 
to the creation of the Ililf al-Fiidul '7 to wliicli the 
Fropliet by Ids approval gave legal sanction. 

Unless the Judge {nazir) be appointed exclusively to 
deal witli Mazalim matters he should assign to these 
certain fixed days when the parties should attend, leaving 
the rest of his time to liis other duties. He should be 
accessible to people, and his Court should include these 
five sets of persons: (p. 135) Guards (/uUni and \iun), 
for the use of necessary force; judicial persons (hJdi and 
MlrLm), for ascertaining the principles of law and the 
procedure applicable ; jurists (foMfi), as referees on 
doubtful, or difficult points ; scribes (kdtih), to note 
down what passes between the parties, and wlnit is 
decided for or against them ; and approved witnesses 
{shaJdd), to show by evidence where the right lies and 
what the judgment should be. 

Matters proper for the cognizance of the Mazalim 
tribunal are next specified under ten heads — 

1. Acts of injustice and tyranny committed against 
people by Governors (ivcdi), a matter essentially the 
province of* this Court, whose duty it is to scrutinize 
tlieir actions very closely with a view to encouraging or 
restraining the same, or, if necessary, superseding the 
Governor. And an extract is given from the first pulpit 

^ See Lane, '2412‘^, Aghaiii, x\q, 65~6, and Ibn Khali. , transl. iii, 611, n. 4. 
The origin of the league is also stated by Makrizi, Mukafftl (Paris, Ar. 2144, 
191‘‘), in the life of ‘Ahd Allah b. Jad^an, at whose house the ProxAiet is 
said to have witnessed the compact. Here the term ‘ ‘ Fudiil said by 
Lane, 2412^=, to be of uncertain meaning, is explained on the authority 
of ahZuhri (Ibn Khali., SI. Eng. ii, 581); the two existing leagues, the 
MutaUiyyibin and the Ahla,f (Lane, 1902'^) having refused from mutual 
fear to assist a wronged man, the Kuraish said : 

' L 

JRAS. 1911. 42 
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address of ‘Omar b. ‘Abel al-‘Aziz, in which he refers to 
denials of justice on the part of Governors^ 

2. (p. 136) Injustice in the levying of taxes, to h- 

remedied on the just principles u'hicli governed tlie 
administration of the early Caliphs, any exeossi\-e levj- 
to be refunded by the Treasury, or l:iy the revenue 
official if he has retained it. Muhtadi- had occasion 
to consider the question of the sufficiency of paj-inents 
of taxes made in the coins of Khosroes, and the history 
of tlie matter was explained to him by Sulaiman h. 
\Yahh (his vizier, Ibn Khali, SI. Eng. i, 597). ‘Omar 
had made the land-tax of sundry conquered provinces 
payable in coin, and coin of that date was struck on 
either the Persian or the Byzantine model. Payment 
was habitually made by number without regard to the 
coins’ actual weight. With the decay of primitive virtue 


the “ Tabari ” dinars, which contain but four danak, 
were alone paid in, whilst those of full weight were 
retained.® Ziyad, when Governor of Irak, required payment 
to be made in coin of full weight, and imposed liability 


1 p. 135, 1. 3 a.f., for M Ai Cairo, TO, I 0 a.f., reads 

Asi , cJcii gi*- the sense being that Governors denied justice 

until it had to be purchased from them, and distributed injustice [af-lnltll] 
until it had to be avoided “ by the payment of ransom 

“Mabdi” in both texts, but clearly an error, for in both the name 
appears correctly at the story’s close; moreover, Sulaimrm b. Wahb was 
contemporary, not with Mahdi, but with ^luhtadi. 

In an account of ‘Abd al-Malik’s coinage in a MS. which is prul)a])ly 
part of the Mmitamm of Ibn al-Jauzi, given on the authority of U'akik 
d. A.Pi. ]9v (Na'wawi, 614), the equivalent of Mawardi's Tabari dirluini 
is the jariyya, the Tabari there weighing, not four, but nea,rly live 
danah. The text is as follows : — 

I- 1^*11 1 ?*)! — ) L ** t 1^ % ^ ^ 1* AI ^ a 

L-i — J.J — 

r ^ AiA.£ 1 ^ lii ^ 
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foiA deficiency — ail in^ was eontiiiiied l;>y tlie 

Omayyad Governors, and, after the adjiistiinnit of the 
coinage under 'Abd abMalik, also by al-Hajjaj and 
onwards, except under the second ^Omar, wlio discontinued 
it. Under Maiisiir the desolation of the Saivad led to the 
tax being levied mainly in kind instead of in money, and 
this was still the case as to most of the crops (p. 137). 
On hearing these facts Miihtadi, in spite of an antieijiated 
loss of revenue to the amount of twelve million dirhams, 
refused to follow the practice described, and ordered the 
deficiency not to be exacted. 

3. Supervising the acts of the secretaries of the 
Government offices (dnvdn), since they are in a fiduciary 
position towards Moslems in respect of what they receive 
and disburse from their property : they should therefore 
be kept strictly to rule, all irregularities in their receipts 
or outgoings restrained, and all excesses punished. Mansfir 
is recorded to have chastised forgeiy and alterations on 
the part of this class of officials. 

The foregoing three heads of complaint can be dealt 
with in the absence of an actual complainant (p. 138). 

4. Claims by regular troops in respect of reduction 
in, or withholding of, theip pay. These sliould be closely 
attended to, and the proper sum to he allowed should be 
settled by the Diwan, unpaid arrears to he made good 
either by the officials, if acGOuntable, or by the Treasury. 
Ma’mim declared that mutinous movements among his 
troops would cease on their being promptly paid, and saw 
this done. 

5. Restoring propertj^ taken by force. If the taking 
be official and be the act of an unjust governor with the 

j s ^ 

(BM. Add. 7320, 306.) 

The TdJ. iii, 305, 1. 4 a.f., has : IaD* 

1 /^ 
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ol)ject either of acquiring the property or of spiting its 
owner, then, if the act be manifest on inquiry into the 
ease, restoration may be ordered forthwith ; otherwise 
only after complaint made, when the matter may be 
referred to the Diwan, and if the seizure be registered 
there ^ restoration may be ordered without further proof, 
tlie entry in the register being sufficient (p. 139). A case 
is mentioned where ‘Omar b. h^bd al-^Aziz acted on 
this view. 

On the other Iiand, if the taking be by private act of 
violence and arrogated power, redress must be preceded 
l)y a complaint, and restoration must be justified, (a) by 
the wrongdoer's admission ; or, (b) by the Court's own 
knowledge, wliich is sufficient to proceed upon ; or, (e) by 
proof adduced either of tlie violent seizure or of the 
complainant’s title ; or, (d) by the concurrent effect of the 
whole evidence, coupled with tlie absence of any suspicion 
of collusion or of doubt, for such corroborating evidence 
being receivable in cases of title to immovables {arnldh) 
it may a fortiori be acted upon by the Mazalim Court. 

6. The case of pious foundations (ivakf), wliether public 
or private. The former should be supervised even in the 
absence of complaint, and be brought into conformity with 
their declared objects. These are to be gathered from the 
register of legal decisions kept for the purpose ; or from 
the state register as shown by the dealings {mu'ctmala) or 
entries (tJiibt) recorded there; or (p. 140) from relevant 
documents rendered trustworthy by reason of their age, 
although not regularly deposed to by approved witnesses, 
inasmuch as there is no precise question at issue, and the 
jurisdiction here is wider than in the case of private 
foundations. In these a plaint on some disputed point is 
requisite to enable the Court to act, and no reliance can 
be placed on the state register and its entries, nor on 

^ Th<at the register in question was that of the Diwan al-Sawafi, or 
confiscated estates, is shown bj the case before ^Omar. 
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old documents unless they be confirmed by ai)prored 

testimony. 

7. Enforcing decisions given by the Kadi whicii have 
remained unenforced reason of the overmastering 
arrogance and position of a defendant. In sueli a ease 
the Maz/ilim Court, Iiaving tlie greater means of com- 
pulsion, should proceed against the party in fault either 
by ousting him from his possession or compelling hmi to 
perform his obligation. 

8. Open evil doing which the Muhtasib is not strong 
enough to repress ^ ; this should be restrained in accordance 
with revealed law, and the wrongdoers should be broiiglit 
to account. 

9. The care of public worship, and of religious practices 
in general, and seeing to the due performance and 
observance of the same. 

10. The hearing and decision of disputes generally, 
in which cases (p. 141) the decision must proceed in 
accordance with the law as administered Ijy the ordinary 
Judges (kadi and hakim), for it often happens that tlie 
Mazalim Court misconceives its jurisdiction and oversteps 
proper limits. 

Next are set out, under ten heads, the respects in wliich 
the jurisdiction of this tribunal differs from that of tlie 
Kadi's Court. 

1. Superiority in dignity and power, enabling it to 
check groundless denials on the part of litigants and 
restrain acts of violence on the part of wrongdoers. 

2. A jurisdiction wider and more unfettered, both in 
scope of action and in sentence. 

3. Greater power of intimidation and of eliciting and 
getting at the facts of the case, a task which judges find 
difficult, and of thus arriving at the truth. 

4. Power of checking open wrongdoing and visiting 
overt transgression with correction and discipline. 

• ^ The Hisba jurisdiction is the subject of chapter xx {Enger, p. 404). 
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5. Power of deliberation, by recalling the 

attend when a case is doubtful and making searching 
inquiry into the facts, wliereas a Ivadi is bound to 
adiiidicate when required to do so by a litigant without 
any such delay. 

6. Power to refer the litigants, if they be obstinate, 
to an amln, as referee, to settle the dispute without tlie 
need of any consent, whereas the Igadi can do this only 
by consent of the parties (p. 142). 

7. Full power of securing the attendance of a litigant 
{midiiz'ama) in cases where an absence of good defence 
is apparent, and of requiring security when that is 
admissible, to tlie furtherance of justice and discourage- 
ment of false defences. 

8. Power to hear the evidence of persons leading 
a retired life {madtirin) on matters beyond the Kadi’s 
means of knowledge, through approved witnesses. 

9. Power of putting the witnesses on oath where they 
seem to be wanting in tlieir duty from complaisance, or 
wliere their number is very great, so as to remove 
doubt and suspicion. This again a judge (hakim) has 
no power to do. 

10. Power, at tlie outset, to summon the witnesses and 
to interrogate them as to their knowledge of the dispute, 
whereas the practice of the Kadi is to require the com- 
plainant to bring forward his witnesses, and they are 
heard only after being examined by the complainant. 

These are the main points of difference between the two 
jurisdictions, which in other respects are uniform in their 
practice, Tliese general differences are thesi set forth in 
some detail. 

On a hearing in the Mazalim Court elements may exist 
to either strengthen or weaken the plaint, or tliese may be 
absent. The former are of six sorts, varying in their 
degree (p. 143). 

1. A document supported by the evidence of approved 
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witnesses wlio are present. Tlie Court may eitlier summon 
these to testify, or it may disallow the denying party li is 
right (i.e. to meet the claim by his oath), liaving regard to 
the facts. In the first case regard is to be had to the rank 
of the person exercising the jurisdiction, as (for instance) 
a Caliph, vizier of full powers, or governor, and if so, 
whether the rank of the disputants justifies his hearing 
the case in person, or whether a Kadi should not be 
deputed to hear it, and that either in his presence or not, 
according as the party be of middle or of lower rank. 
This is illustrated by a plaint before Mahnmi (p. 144), to 
which his own son was defendant ; wdiich the Caliph 
caused to be beard before him by a deputy, forbidding an 
officials attempt to check the plaintiffs vehemence ; and 
the plaint was redressed. Ma’mun's course of proceeding 
was guided by the above rule, and was furthermore 
in conformity wfith the rule which disqualifies from 
adjudicating on a son’s case, or, at any rate, in his 
favour^ (p. 145). 

2. In the case of a document in support of a claim the 
witnesses to which are absent the Court lias four courses 
open ; {a) intimidating {irltah) tlie defendant so as to 
overawe liim into an admission and avoid the necessity 
of liearing the evidence : (h) ordering the witnesses’ 

attendance if their wliereabouts be known and the 
inconvenience be not excessive ; (c*) securing tlie defen- 
dant’s attendance (imdazama) for three days, or longer 
if the Court deem it right, having regard to the cogency 
of the evidence against him ; or {cl) to pay regard to the 
nature of the claim, and if it be on a money liability 
to require a surety ; or, if on account of a specified object 
sucli as land, to sequestrate it, leaving at the same time 
the possession unaffected and making the rents payable to 

^ This story is told also by Baihaki, Mafumn wa Mamwi, 530. To 
decide a case against a son is declai‘ed permissible to a Kadi (text, 
Enger, 128). 
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an canvn to be lield on behalf of the part}^ entitled. If 
the witnesses’ attendance be long delayed or l^eeonie 
impossible, the Court may interrogate the defendant, with 
intimidation, as to his claim to possession. And altliongh 
on this head the schools differ, yet the Court’s powei* 
clearly extends to what is permissible and not merely to 
wliat is obligatory ; moreover, it may Ije too that the 
defendant’s answers may terminate the litigation, but 
failing this the ordinary law must prevail. 

3. The witnesses to such a document, although present, 
may not have been approved by the judge presiding, 
(p. 146). In that case they must be summoned and the 
facts about them must be probed into to see in what 
degree they are trustworthy, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, when the presence of the first or of the 
second class will tell for or against the claim as the 
ease may be. An oath may be required of them as 
a precaution either before or after thej^ are heard. 
Moreover, the hearing may be either by the Court itself 
and be acted on, or by a Kadi to whom it maj^ be 
referred to report thereon, in which case all action 
thereon is deferred, for, be it observed, it is not open 
to the Kadi to act on the evidence of witnesses other 
than those who have been approved by liiinself. Or, again, 
the hearing may be referred to appro\^ed witnesses to 
report thereon, in which case, if the terms of the reference 
be that they should report the evidence to the Mazrilim 
Court, they are under no obligation to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the deponents, whereas if the terms of tlic 
reference be to satisfy the Court on this head, then 
they are bound to inquire into their sufficiencj", so as 
to be able to certify the same on their own knowledge 
with a view to judgment following thereon. 

4. The witnesses to the document, although approved, 
may be dead, and the document may require to be 
authenticated by them. In such case it is open to the 
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Coiu4 to iise intiinidation so as to force the tnitli from 
the defendant ; or (p. 147) it may make inquiry of him 
as to his possession (of the disputed property) on tlie 
chance of his answer disclosing the truth : or, again, it 
may inquire into the state of the case from those li\'ing 
near, whether to the property or to the parties, so n,s 
to get at the truth as to the person entitled. If these 
means fail the matter should be referred to some person 
of respectability who is under .the Courts 

control and is acquainted wuth the mtrtter of the dispute, 
so that the consequent deliberation and delay may force 
eitlier an admission or a compromise. Failing tin's the 
matter must be decided by the ordinary law. 

5. The claimant may possess a written admission by 
the defendant of the claim. If the latter admit the 
writing to be bis, and the admission to be true, judgment 
will follow, but if he denj^ its Auxlidity the practice differs. 
Some Courts, in spite of such denial, give judgment on 
the admission in the writing, treating the denial as merely 
a legal element in the case, and laying stress on the 
acknovvdedgment. The opinion of very precise jurists is 
as follows : some hold this course to be not open to the 
Court ; others, that the admission in the writing nuqy 
be acted on only if followed by proof of the trutli of 
its contents, inasmuch as the Mazalim Court must not 
deal with what is the province of positive law (p. 148), 
And the Court may reconsider the admission in a writing ; 
the defendant may allege that the writing implied 
a letting to him not carried out, or a sale at a price 
still unpaid, as sometimes happens; in such a case tlie 
Court can resort to intimidation as the probabilities may 
require, and then refer the case when, failing a compromise, 
the Kadi must decide by putting the defendant on oath. 
If the denial be persisted in, some Courts proceed to 
a comparison of other documents undoubtedly in the 
■defendant's hand, and so numerous as to exclude the 
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possibility of forgery, and decide by the result. This 
is the view oF those who hold that judgment should 
follow on an admission of handwriting ; but very precise 
jjudges do not hold this to be a ground for judgment, 
but only for intimidation, for the doubt wliicli remains 
after tlie denial is weaker than that which remains after 
the admission, and it is removed altogetlier if tlie hand- 
writings do not correspond, whereupon the intimidation 
becomes applicable to the plaintift' with subsequent 
reference and eventually decision by the Kadi on the 
oath of the party. 

(>. The production of a stated account (hisdb) wdiich 
bears out the claim — a matter of constant occurrence in 
commercial transactions (middmaldt). Its effect varies 
according to whether it proceed from the claimant or the 
defendant. In the first case its effect is the less strong, 
and the Court will take into consideration its form ; and 
if this be irregular (p. 149) and so open to suspicion, 
it is rejected and tends to weaken the claim, but if it be 
regular and clear, it commands confidence and affords 
ground for applying intimidation or for subsequent 
reference or decision by the Kadi, as the case may be,. 
If it proceed from the defendant as either in his own 
liand or that of a clerk of his, the claim is thereby 
strengthened. If he admit the writing to be his, that he 
is aware of its purport and that it is correct, he is bound 
tliereby ; but if he admit only the writing, then some 
Courts act as in the case of the written admission 
{mpra), holding indeed an account to be of greater 
weight than a mere written document, for in a stated 
account credit is given only for what is in fact received. 
Very precise judges, with whom some jurists are in 
agreement, liold that judgment should not bo given 
on an account the contents of which are not admitted, 
but that it justifies a greater amount of intimidation 
than does a mere writing on the ground of its greater 
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certainty. ^ The next steps are the refereiK*eyor jhidgmen^ 
hy a Kadi. 

If the account be in the hand of the secretary, the 
defendant is questioned in the hrst instance, and if he 
acknowledge it he is bound thereby, otherwise the secretary 
is questioned (p. 150), and if he deny it his denial tells 
against it, with a liability on his part to intimidation if 
Ills character be open to suspicion, but not if he be of good 
repute. His acknowledgment of its correctness is evidence 
against the defendant and judgment may follow thereon, 
provided the secretary be himself an approved witness, 
and the case is determined on the evidence of one witness 
or on the defendant’s oath as the case may be, eitlier under 
the tenets of the school to which the judge adheres^ or 
on the law as administered by the Court, according to tlie 
circumstances. For the varying circumstances of Hawaii rn 
cases require vaiiety of decision, each admitting of only 
a certain degree of intimidation, to be determined by the 
circumstances. 

Next are noticed, and in the same order, the six converse 
cases which, result in the claim being not strengthened, but 
weakened, whereby the liability to intimidation is shifted 
from defendant to plaintift*. 

1. A document supported by approved and present 
witnesses, and calculated to displace the claim by sliowing, 
for instance, (a) that the plaintiff had sold the subject of 
the claim (to the defendant) ; (b) admission by him of no 
title ; (c) or by his father, under whom he claims (p. 151) ; 
or (d) ownership by the defendant of the subject of the 
claim : such defences negative the claim {bated), and 
expose the plaintiff to punishment (tadlib). If it be 
contended that the alleged sale was due to fear, and 
was a voluntary creation of tenanej^ to get a powerful 

^ The divergent views on this question are stated Goldziher, 
Vortesnngen IL d, Ldam, 1010, pp. o8~9. Instances of the practice are 
given in Kindi, pp. 345, 1. 1, 384, 1. 2, 552, 1. 20, and 584, 1. 8. 
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protector^ — a matter o£ not iiDComnioii occurrence — tbe 
document of sale either negatives this or it docs not ; and 
the claim becomes strengthened or weakened accordingly, 
and intimidation is applicable to the one or to tlie other 
party, with power of seeking information from iieigln 
boiiring proprietors. If the result be to displace the 
apparent effect of the document, tliat result must follow ; 
otlierwise effect must be given to its terms as testified to 
by the witnesses to the sale. Opinions differ as to whether 
the defendant can be required to swear that the sale was 
a genuine one and not as above stated, some holding the 
affirmative, because his contention is a plausible one; 
others the negative, on the ground tliat the first contention 
(viz. no sale) is inconsistent with the later case (viz. a sale, 
but impeacliable). Each case must be judged by its own 
special circumstances. Thus, if the claim be on a personal 
liabilit}’' to which a release be pleaded, and the reply be 
that tlie release was perfected before the claim was satisfied 
(the claim being still imsatished), then the question of 
putting tlie defendant on oath is to be decided as above 
(p. 152). 

2. Absence of tlie defendant’s witnesses to the document. 
Here, if the denial of tlie claim be precise and definite in 
character, as, for instance, purchase from tlie plaintiff* and 
price paid and purchase deed produced, then the defendant 
becomes, as it were, plaintiff on this document with his 
witnesses absent, and the procedure appropriate to that 
state of things is followed. Nevertheless the defendant 
is entitled to wide powers of possession and management, 
for both facts and indicia are in his fa^xiur, although 
they fall short of actual proof of ownersliip. Intimidation 
follows as may be required, and if possible the witnesses 
are made to attend within a fixed period, during which 

^ see Dozy. The Mafdtih cU'^Ulum, 62 , has this definition : 
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a refeH‘eiice can be ordered with a view to compromise, 
w'lierebjr the claim will abate and the witnesses I )e dispensed 
with, failing whicli a searching inquiry should bo made 
from the adjoining owners. In the interval the Court 
inay, in its discretion, and on a survey of the facts and 
probabilities of the case, either give possession to the 
plaintiff pending proof of the sale or to an (ruun to liold 
tlie profits on behalf of the person entitled, or may leuve 
the defendant in possession with a restraint on lii.s disposal 
of the profits, these being made pajmble to tlie amrn. 
Matters will thus rest on one of these alternatives as the 
Court may think right, until the tnitli be establislied 
either by inquiry or by evidence (p. 153). If these means 
fail the law must decide, and the defendant may re([uire 
the plaintiff* to be put on oath, which is conclusive. If, 
however, tlie denial be not precise, but a mere traverse 
of the plaintiff*’s right, the evidence in support of the 
document may either go to this, or it may assert owner- 
ship in the defendant. In such case lie should not be 
deprived of possession, but liis management should be 
restricted, and the profits safeguarded pending inquiry 
and reference as the Court may direct, having regard to 
the facts of the case. 

3. That the witnesses to the document are not of the 
approved class. In such case the same procedure is 
followed as in the similar case of the plaintiff’s witnesses, 
having regard to whether the denial be precise or not, and 
to tlie Court’s discretion on the facts. 

4. That the witnesses are ajiproved, but dead. Here 
judgment can only follow on tlie extent of intimidation 
implied by a very close inquiry, and the Court’s decision 
must be governed by whether the denial be precise in its 
character or not. 

5. If the defendant meet the claim with a document 
under the plaintifi:‘’s hand which involves disbelieving him,, 
the procedure is similar to that in the case of written 
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admissions, and intimidation depends on the facts of 
the ease. 

0. (p. 154) The production of a stated accoimt which 
neo-ati\’es the claim is treated on the same principles as 
one supporting it, the inquiry, intimidation, and postpone-, 
ment of the decision depending on the facts of tlie case. 
If these fail the Court must give a decision with a view 
to liiiality. 

A chiim, however much divested of strengthening or of 
weakening elements, must be affected by the fact of the 
Court's opinion leaning in favour of plaintiff, or of 
defendant, or being evenly balanced. The result will 
be that intimidation and close inquiry wdll become 
applicable against one or other party, for the actual 
decision of a case cannot be affected by inclination of 
opinion. Now if opinion incline to the plaintiff and doubt 
rest on the defendant, it may happen, apart from any 
conclusive proof of the claim, that the plaintiff is of 
mild and friendlj" disposition and the defendant the 
reverse; this raises a presumption that a claim, e.g. for 
the forcible taking of property, would not, by such 
a plaintiff and against such a defendant, be put too 
high. Again, if the plaintiff* be of known integritjo and 
the defendant be notoriously the reverse, this tells in 
favour of the honesty of the claim. Or, again, the 
litigants’ characters may be on a par (p. 155), but the 
plaintiff' may be known to have exercised in tlie past 
possesvsory acts, 'whilst no motive can be assigned for 
the defendant’s interference. In all such, cases the Court 
may either intimidate the defendant because of the 
suspicion attaching to him, or it may require an explauation 
of his possessory acts and of his sudden accruer of title. 
A Kadi, according to Malik, may do this in any cas(^ 
which raises suspicion; a fortiori therefore tlie Mazalim 
Court. 

It happens, too, that a defendant of high rank may 
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recoil froiii bei same level as his Jitiu-aut 

in a suit, and may therefore make a voluntary siUTomler 
to liiiii. An instance is given of this happening under 
Hadi, where a defendant preferred to keep his distance 
from the plaintiff* by abandoning to him the pro].)erty 
claimed.^ 

For the Mazalim tribunal will strive to grant a com- 
plainant redress in such a way as will save tlie face of 
the defendant, or it will induce the defendant to so act 
as will bring about the result and avoid the imputation of 
injustice and of the withholding of right. Thus a claim 
by the inhabitants of a place near Basra against successive 
Caliphs (p. 156) was decided in their favour by the action 
of JaTar the Barmecide in buying for them the subjecl- 
matter of the claim, and this he did either spontaneously, 
or, more probably, in collusion with Rashid. In eitlier 
case the result inured to the furtherance of justice and tlie 
safeguard of reputation (p. 157). 

On the other hand, if opinion incline to the defendant 
by reason of his character for integrity being better tlian 
that of the plaintiff, or because the latter is of low and 
mean repute whilst the defendant is a man of austeritv^ 
and dignity,- and it be sought to put him on oath with 
the object of disparaging him, or it so incline by reason 
of his acts of ownership being intelligible wliereas the 
plaintiff’s acts iire not, in all these cases suspicion attaches 
to the plaintiff. Malik requires as a preliminaiy that 
a prima facie case should have been established to 
immovable property, or proof of mutual dealings in 
a claim on personal liability; the other doctors do not 
admit this even as regards the Kadi, and in the Mazalim 
Court, where the jurisdiction is based on expediency, 
and which is guided rather by what is permissible than 

^ Id., Ibn al-Jauxi, AdhJclyd, ed. Cairo, 1304, 00. 

“ p. 157, 1. 4, for read Supp. i, OOy fiuh J Ju). 
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by what is obligatory, it is allovv'able in cases where 
suspicion attaches, or obstinate disobedience is attempted, 
to make stringent inquiry with a view to getting at 
the truth, and to protect the defendant b};- all available 
legal methods. And if the matter comes to a mutual 
orth by the parties, that is the final and conclusive test 
which '^camrot be denied to a litigant either by Kadi^or 
by Mar-alim Court whenever intimidation and exhortation 
have proved unavailing. 

II: a claim be split up, and it be sought to impose 
repeated oaths in i-egard thereto (p. 158), with the object 
of distressing and dispai’aging an ad\eisaiy, under ihadi 
practice this is allowable, but under Ma?alim practice 
a plaintiff may be compelled to combine his claims wherever 
they appear oppressive, and an oath is imposed such as 
will cover the whole. 

If the litigants’ merits and evidence be of equal weight 
botli as regards proof and presumption, they must be 
exliorted to agree, and this under both the practices, but 
the Ilazalim practice allows also of intimidation, inquiry, 
with a transfer of possession, and, if the right remain in 
dispute, a reference of the case to neighbours of I’epute 
and to leading kinsfolk, failing which the ultimate re.sort 
is the Kadi’s interposition in person or by deputy for the 
decision of the mattei’. 

In case of difficulty and doubt the Mazalim judge will 
often welcome and act on the advice of learned persons 
present. ‘Omar, in a ease which raised a nice point 
between husband and wife (p. 159), on receiving advice 
from one present forthwith called on him to decide it,^ 
approving afterwards his decision and (p. 160) appointing 
him Kadi. This case further illustrates the fact that the 

‘ p. 160, 1. 3, for read as Cairo, p. 89, 1. 17, tXpsj . The story 

occurs in the Kitah cU-AwcVil of Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, Paris, Ar. 5986, 
180'’, and in Adhhiya, 49, on the authority of al-Sha‘bi, d. A.ii. 104 
(Ibn Khali., SI. Eng. ii, 4). 
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^lazaJim jurisdiction is guided by what is perniissible, not 
b}" what is obligatory. 

Where orders are made to inquire into petitions addressed 
to the Wazrdim Court, the person to whom the order issues 
may or may not have inherent power to carry out the 
order. In the case of a Kadi, the order may empower 
]iim to decide the question, or merely to inquire into it 
and to act as referee. If tlie order be to decide, he can 
do tliis under his inherent jurisdiction, the order being 
affirmative merely and not restrictive in this respect ; if 
the order be to inquire into the facts, or to act as referee 
between the parties, and it prohibit him from giving 
a decision, such prohibition effectively restricts him from 
so doing (p. 161), but in other respects^ his general 
jurisdiction remains, for just as the conferring of 
jurisdiction may be twofold, general and special, so may 
be the restriction. If the order do not proliibit a decision 
except in so far as it specifies an inquiry, some hold that 
a decision is allowable under the general jurisdiction, for 
an order as to a part does not imply a prohibition of the 
rest ; others hold tliat it is prohibited, as the order is 
limited by its terms to an inquiry and to a reference, and 
its scope is defined by those terms. 

Under an order referring a matter no report of 
the facts to the Mazalim Judge is required, but it is 
otherwise under an order for an inquiry, as an inquiry 
requires to be answered. But if the person to whom 
the order issues have no inherent powei% such as a jurist 
or an approved witness, then the order may be either 
to inquire, or to act as referee, or to decide the case. 
In the first case he must make such a report as will 
enable a judgment to be founded thereon, and if the 
contents of the report fall short of this, the Court may 
yet treat it as matter which affords ground for applying 
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intimidation or for making inquiry as against one or other 
of the parties. In the second case, that of a reference, 
the referee need not concern himself with the exact term,', 
of the order (p. 162), for no special appointment or 
conferring of power is needed ; the order requires merely 
the choosing and indicating a referee and imposing him 
on the parties. And if the result be a compromise, no 
report is needed, for the evidence can be deposed to by 
himself, if summoned to do so. If, on the other hand, 
no compromise follows, the referee can adduce the parties 
.statements as evidence to the Mazalim Court if the 
proceedings there continue, otherwise not. And in the 
third eas°e, that of an order to decide, this is not 
equivalent to a conferring of jurisdiction, and the true 
meaning of the order mu,st be considered and given 
effect to. It may empower the satisfying a litigant’s 
claim ; in such case it mu.st be scrutinized and the relief 
be limited thei'cto. For instance, if tlie plaintiff claim 
a reference or an inquiry and this be ordered, the relief 
must be limited thereto, and that whether the order be 
imperative in form, or consultati\ e, f oi no pon ei to 
give a binding judgment being required the order does 
not go to this length. 

Where a complainant asks to have his case decided, 
both the litigants and the dispute must be specified, 
which the jurisdiction does not aiise, foi ir 
does not fall under the general jurisdiction, and the 
uncertainty ousts the special jurisdiction. Provided tlie 
dispute be. duly specified (p. 163), then, if the order to 
grant relief be imperative, this authorizes a decision 
thereon; if it be consultative in form, this according to 
state practice is equivalent to an imperative order, and 
it is customary to act on it. But as regards matters of 
revealed law there is on this head a conflict of opinion ; 
some hold to the strict letter and require the order to 
be imperative in its terms. And even if the plaintiff 
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ask for judgment and the oixler to satisfy his claim, 
this according to ordinary pi'actice confers jurisdiction, 
but on the strict meaning of the terms it does not do 
so, for what has been claimed is an order for judgment, 
and not a judgment itself. 

On the other hand, if the order be to grant the claimants 
petition, then the matter has its inception in the actual 
terms of the order, and on those terms depends the 
conferring of jurisdiction. Such an order may Ije in 
form a full one, combining an order to iii(:juii‘e witli an 
order to decide; this is effective, for to decide implies 
a decision according to law: the term is descriptive 
merely (p. 164) and not restrictive, and the order confers 
full jurisdiction. Or, the order may be permissive and 
fall short of the former in that it orders a decision 
but does not order inquiry: this also operates to confer 
jurisdiction, because to decide presupposes a previous 
inquiry which is involved therein. But if the order 
be limited to an inquiry, this will not be effective to 
confer jurisdiction, because to inquire between the parties 
is equally consistent with a jpermissive reference and 
with a binding order. And it is doubtful whether the 
addition of the words according to law ” cures the defect, 
for both a compromise and a reference are matters of law, 
although tliey be not obligatory. 

Mawardi's account of the Mazalim tribunal suggests that 
what in its origin was an exceptional appeal for redress 
to the sovereign in person, came to be an every-day 
application to his representative to be dealt with according 
to a settled practice.^ He dates the system from the time 

^ Described by Makrizi, de Sacy, Chrest. Ar., 2nd ed., i, 132, who 
translates Mazalim by “plainte.de quelque vexation”; Ostrorog, 
Ahham Soidtaniipja, i, 209, has “torts”, restricted in meaning to such 
as the ordinary Courts are unable to repress. The equivalent “atiaire 
criminelle ” given in PrairieB d'Or, viii, 21, is scarcely appropriate, yet 
the term does bear the sense of .criminal responsibility. Mawardi, 
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of ‘Abd al-Malik ; Baihabi, Mahasin iva Masmvi, pp. 625-8. 
wives indeed Omaj^yad cases, mostly decisions of 'Oinai- 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, but his character and acts were largely 
idealized in later times, and in some of the instances he 
is made to grant the applicants consequential, and rather 
remote, damages. Under the Abbasids the jurisdiction 
was regularly exercised, and more and more by viziers 
apart from the Caliphs. For the inevitable increase in 
the volume and complexity of the applications found some 
of these either unfit or disinclined for serious business. 
Baihabi wrote under Mubtadir, but Mazalim cases of that 
Caliph he has none to relate : it is Ma’mun alone of the 
dynasty who provides him material.^ Of his successors, 

p. IOC), in dealing with the punishment of rebels and bandits, says that 
one view of the laAV w^as that the effect of repentance after detection w'as 
to abrogate the sin, maHhmn, but not the responsibility for the act, 
mazdlim. The tw^o terms are again contrasted in Baihaki, Malimin wco 
MasCiwi, 535, 1. 11, where a ruler is made to say that he could not hold 
himself clear of moral blame, ma'tham, for having appointed an unfit 
person to investigate mazalim, 

^ The story on p. 531 is that given by Mawardi, Bupra^ p. 643. That 
on p. 529 tells how Ma’mun shamed Ahmad b. Hisham into repairing 
his wTong done ; that on p. 530 (cf. Yakut, Bulddn, iii, 847) contains 
‘Omar’s appreciation of a Nabathoean. Both these are told by Ibn Taifur, 
B.M. Add. 23318, 29a and 406, with t-wo others, 41a, ed. Keller, transL 
46-7. The last of Baihaki’s stories (p. 532, and, shortly, in Ibn Hamdun, 
Tadhicira, B.M. Or. 3179, 187a-6) tells how the seller of a jewel claimed 
its price from Ma’mun on the ground that it had been bought for him, 
and been left unpaid by his agent. The Caliph raised a good defence, 
but ended in making a politic submission. It is to be noticed that on 
p. 533, 1. 14, the claimant quotes the passage from ‘Omar’s letter of 
instructions that “the claimant must produce evidence, from the 
defendant an oath may be exacted” (JRAS., 1910, i>. 311), as though 
from a legal Magna Charta, and another passage is quoted in the letter 
of instructions from Tahir b. al-Husaiu to his son (Tab, iii, 1056, 1. 1). 
Ma’mun appears again before us in Mazalim, and not to his advantage, 
in ai-Kindi, ed. Guest, 506. Al-Harith b. Maskin, attending as Kadi- 
designate in Egypt before the official sitting in Mazalim, was appealed 
to by the complainant as to the reputation of his wrongdoers. He 
declared them to be of bad character. The Court sought to evade his 
testimony, hut he persisted. Thereupon he was summoned by Ma’mun 
and admitted he had neither suffered at their hands nor had any dealings 
- with them, hut said he had spoken from common knowledge (which was, 
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Muhtadi, as one of his reforming efforts, resumed Mazalim 
sittings (Tab. iii, 1736), and was found engaged thereon 
when overawed by his Turkish troops (ib. 1738). 

Muktadir preferred to act by deputy, and was represented 
in the various quarters of Baghdad by jurists cliosen by 
the head of the Sliurta, but in Rusafa by the stewardess 
Tliumal, chosen by his mother for the purpose. At first 
public disapproval left her Court deserted, but a Kadi 
attended and kept matters straight, %vhich satisfied the 
public ('Arib, 71), so it may well be that the president’s 
acquiescence in his proceedings was expressed by her 
quiescence. But the singularity of the appointment must 
have struck Makrizi, for it is recorded in the Sulak in 
the brief notice of Muktadir’s reign.^ Previously, under 
Mutawakkil, we find the poet ‘Ali b. Jahm presiding 
over Mazalim at Hulwan (Agh. ix, 108), and nothing 
that we are told of him suggests any special fitness for 
judicial duties. To attend to Mazalim was one of the 
Caliph Kahir’s promises of amendment (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 193). 

As a rule Abbasid viziers heard the applications in 
person. Ahmad b. Abi Khalid, Ma’mun’s voracious vizier, 



allowed the attractions of a litigant’s table to so entirely 
outweigh the demerits of his case that complaints led to 
the Caliph allowing him a thousand dirhams daily for 
table money (Ibn Taifur, B.M. Add. 23318, 88^). A stoiy 


indeed, the legal method of testing credibility of witnesses). Neverthe- 
less Ma’mun ordered him to leave Egypt for good. This episode is 
a specimen of the interesting matter added b}' Mr. Guest to the text of 
al-Kindi, 

^ Hist, d^Bgypte de Mahrizi, by E. Blochet, 1908, p. 7*2. Thumai’s 
character is described by Ibn Miskawaih, Tajarib al-Umam, v, 104, 
as follows : — 
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in the -Kitab al-Awa’il ^ depicts Ibn al-Zayyat. sitting 
jointly with Ainutid b. ‘Ammara in a case where a complaint 
of tlie forcible seizure of property was met by the inquiry 
whence it had been derived. The Court had better have 
been content with the evidence of- lawTul possession in 
the applicant, for his explanation was that it represented 
profits made by a father and an uncle in the respective 
trades practised by the parents of the presiding officials. 
This so amused Mu'tasim that he granted redress. In 
another ease Ibn al-Zayyat was protected against all mis- 
reception of evidence by the claimant’s suggesting that 
it was of no real use : better disregard it altogether 
(Agh. XX, -17). 

^ The author, Abu Hilal al-‘Askari (Brock, i, 126), was writing in 
A. Id. 365 ; see Irshad al-Arib, iii, 135. Ibn al-Zayyat is mentioned as the 
hrst vizier who served three Caliphs. Ibn ‘Ammara, w'ho appears in 
Taljari, iii, 11S3, as Ibn ‘Ainniar, was charged to supervise the falling 
vizier al-Fadl b. Marwiin, on whose fall Ibn al-Zayyat became sole vizier. 
The text is as follows : — 

L. , Lsu ^L— 

I t 

CJiJ uX-Si 

: jUi . fjj\ U : JU . JUH 

J 1,*}^ cJ X 

Jjbl : Jli . dJ CJ^y 

dill iX-£Sir’l3 ^ 

• CjUi ^ llljj 

L^^csTj . t ^ ulXs^*^ 

(Paris, Ar. 5986, 183*.) X-’ 
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Mu^tadid's vizier, "Ubaid Allah b. Siilainian, heard 
cases, for it was an application hy <a son of 
I])ii al-Zayyat that gave liirii occasion to obey his own 
fathers inj miction to befriend himd The ineonipeteiit 
al-Kliakani acted as hivS deputy (Ibii Misk. v, 88), and 
it must have been under his vizierate, or that of his son 
a 1 -Kasim, that Ahmad b. al-Fiirat is described as el overly 
parrying Mazalim claims by thrusts both administrative 
and legal (HilFxl, Tlhtsam, 258). 

The neglect of Mazalirn matters by Muktadirts iirst 
vizier, al-'Abbas b, al-Hasan, was regarded as a derehetioii 
of duty ('Arib, 25, 1. 18); and his successors, Ibn al-Furat 
and 'Ali b. Tsa, held regular sittings, for several of tlieir 
decisions are recorded hy Ililal. Some of these are mere 


begging applications (pp. 14T and 222) ; one was a dispute 
about shops, dakaMn (p. 148) ; another between districts 
as to the Avidtli of a bridge (p. 256). But th.e grievances 
were mainly fiscal, in respc^ct of the land, e.g., a eom|)laint 
of the basis on which it was taxed (];>, 168); of an 
oppressive assessment, on wliicdi 'Ali h. Tsa tvrote a letter 
ot* instructions (p. 845); and of the takmild.i.e. the lialdlity 
for the quota of the land-tax attributable to those who 
liad left Fars owing to the Saffarid occupation (p. 340), 
on whicli a letter of kili b. Tsa is set out, which Ibn 



]\[iskawaih refers to as widely known and admired.- 

^ Faraj ha’d ai-Shidda, ed. 1904, i, 107-'10; aversion by Ibn Hamdun 
[Tadhhira, B.M. Or. 3180, 23n) discloses thafc the grievance ivas against 
Ahmad b. Israol and about landed property. The deliciencies of this 
edition of the Faraj are as abundant as its inaccuracies. The original 
MS. is not indicated, but a comparison of Leyden, No. 440 (Cod. 6lGol.), 
and of Bodl. Poc., 04, shows how much matter is wanting — inf.er alia the 
story of the thirteen millions sought to be exacted from Ibn al-Furat 
(Hilrd, Wuzard, 103-5). 

- Vol. V, 93. On p. 92 be gives the text of a general letter of 
instruction by the vizier on the getting in of taxes, as follows : — 

AW tA JlA,4n 
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One case “relates to Baduraya (p. 346). By the statement 
of an official its population was known for powers of 
endurance and for an abundant supply of grievances. 
Their governor, having exhausted the means in his 
power for recovering arrears of taxes, asked the vizier’s 
leave to proceed to stronger measures. But 'Ali replied 
that his only lawful remedy was rtmldzama (mpra, 
p. 642), and that he mu.st not exceed it. This 
equitable ruling caused an increase in the taxes’ yield 
of 20 per cent.^ "Ali acted when out of office (^Arib, 150, 
1. 19), and when al-Kalwadhani was vizier (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 166), but the next vizier stipulated that he should 
not act (Misk. v, 354, 1. 11). The Fatimide General 
Jauhar on entering Egypt in a.h. 358 forthwith sat 
in Mazlilim as representing his sovereign al-Mu1zz 
(al-Kindi, 298). 

It is at this point in his history that Ibn al-Athii* 
reflects that in general it was the prospect of gain alone, 
and no sense of duty, that led viziers and other high 
officials to concern themselves with people’s grievances, 
and he adds that this was borne out by his own personal 




ulii’LsO L5^ 

uj 

. abl "Li 

^ The grievances so prevalent at BMuraya are described as connected 
with wukuf, rusi'm, and Jcardtis. Charitable endowments have ever- 
been fruitful in litigation. JRuatwi must signify binding usages witli 
regard to taxation, for we find a complaint (Hilal, 103) that land 
was assessed on the ordinary?' footing of the district, astdn, whereas 
it was really a katl% with a msw, usage, of old standing. And among 
the acts of misgovernment of al-Khakani is mentioned (j). 263) that lie 
made a corrupt profit by abrogating usages {ishdt al-rnuTmi). On IcardtlH 
I can find notliing. 
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'experience. That experience was just coinmeiieing at the 
time when Nur al-Din Mahmud b. Zangi died, a.h. 560, 
and of that exemplary Moslem’s Mazalim decisions an 
instance has been preserved in a legal treatise dedicated 
to Saladind We read that from the reign of Mailitadi 
■onwards the eclipse of the Caliphs’ authority under their 
Turkish troops led to inquiries into Mazalim being 
■delegated to their viziers, but that when Nfir al-Din 
ruled over Syria he heard the cases in person with 
jurists in attendance for points of doubt, and tliat he 
disposed of the whole within the day. And he him- 
self related how, when examining the land-tax of 
Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, he resolved to deprive tlie inhabitants 
of their land on the ground that he had been told it 
had been acquired by each having backed up his 
neighbour’s claim by evidence— a state of things which 
recalls the population who earned a livelihood by taking 
in each other’s washing. Nur al-Din’s hearer objected 
to this barely credible and unsupported story being 
acted on; still lie persisted, and ordered his secretary 
to write accordingly. But, as the document awaited his 
signature, he heard a voice on the river bank singing 
verse in praise of justice ; this he regarded as a warning 
from above, and contrite and humble he tore up his order. 

Acts of injustice by courtiers and ofHcials, especially 
in respect to tax - gathering, are in the forefront of 
Mawardi’s list, and represent a large majority of the 
■cases recorded by Baihaki, The cases covered by headings 
3 and 5 are such as call especially for a tribunal at 
■once more powerful and more unfettered in procedure 
tlian ordinary law courts. In the former the entire 
community is the aggrieved party : in the latter, a single 

^ Al’Minlidj al-Masluk fi SiyCimt al-Mxtluhf Cairo, 1327, brought to 
my notice by Professor Maigoliouth. Apart from the anecdote hei’e 
given the contents of its chapter on Ma^alim are copied from Mawardi. 
The author, ‘Abd al-Rahrnan b. ‘Abd Allah, I cannot identify. ^ . 
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and maybe lowly member thereof; and it might well 
hapix-iii that a weapon of irresistible force lacked an 
individual arm to wield it, or that an arm eager to 
strike was held back by dehciency of strength. In 
both cases this tribunal could supply what was wanting. 
As regards heading 4, it is to be feared that the troops 
imperfectly realized their lawful remedies thereunder, for 
I can find no instance of their appealing to the tribunal. 
Occasion was not wanting, hni tliey preferred the simpler 
weapons, revolt and violence. 

Headings 6 to 8 suggest matters which were tlie 
peculiar province of our Courts of Equity, e.g. trusts, 
charitable and private, and mandatory and prohibitive 
injunetioiis in aid of the defective powers of the 
common law. 

In heading 9 it is again the community which is 
aggrieved l)y the irregularities in religious practice 
wliich the Court is to check. 

Heading 10 states a general jurisdiction in aid of the 
ordinary courts, like English equity, or the Star Chamber 
until it came to supersede the ordinary courts where 
they were too weak to act. But Avhereas the rules of 
equity, like the Praetor- made Roman law, differed from 
the common law, Mawardi lays it down that the Mazalim 
rules should conform thereto. In respect of the letter 
of the law this must have been so, having regard to 
the divine origin of its provisions, but in respect of 
procedure Mawardi liimself goes on to indicate points 
of divergence under further headings. 

He had indeed already touched on their respective 
spheres in ch. iii (Enger, p. 51), saying that, whilst 
a judicial decision already pronounced niiglit be enforced 
by the Mazalim Court against a dilatory or recalcitrant 
party, iii cases which still awaited decision the jurisdiction 
was ousted. But this rule, like many others of Moslem 
law, may have been little more than theory. For it is 
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recorded of Egypt tliat the. zeal shown by Ahmad b. Tidfui 
in dealing witJi Mazalim nmtters the people to 

desert the tribunal of the Kadi Bakkar (Kindi, 512, 1. 21) ; 
that the same result followed later from similar activity 
by Kafur, so that the Kadi became ''as though under 
interdiotion ”, onaJijwr L 2y, and that 

a seven years’ hiatus . in the succession of lyidis in 
Egypt under Khumarawaih proved of no moment, as the 
Mazalim tribunal continued its sittings (ib. 515, 1. 11). 

None of the headings expressly includes proceedings by 
way of appeal from a legal decision, but every appellant 
is an aggrieved person, and success shows his grievance 
to be well founded. In the notice of al-IIarith b. Maskin 
(ib. 504), is an account of a litigation carried before 
a succession of judges with varying result, and terminated 
by an application bjvway of Mazalim in Baghdad where 
the jurists, to Avhose decision Muta^vakkii referred the 
case, held the latest Kadi decision to be wrong. Again 
we find successive and similar decisions on a Ijifbs refeiTed 
by the Fatimide Mudzz, as a MazfUim matter, to tlie 
Kadi al-Nu'man, whose decision was probably intended 
to be final (ib. 586). 

Hariri, born four years before Alawardi died, has also 
a passage bearing on the concurrent jurisdiction ofc* legal 
tribunals. In the Alakamat (de Sacy, 2nd ed., 811) is 
the story of a debtor wlio, finding his creditor resolved 
on taking him before the Kadi, deliberately assaulted 
him in order that Iiis case might come rather before tlie 
Wall al-Jaraivi than before the Hdhira fi-UMamlmv. 
Chenery translates (p. 261): ‘'the Governor luxving 
authority over offences,” and “ the judge of civil wrongs ”, 
i.e. the criminal and tlie civil tribunal. Hariri thus 
identifies the Kadi witli the Mazalim Court, where he 
did, in fact, very frequently preside (o.l-Kindi, passim), 
Tlie commentator of Hariri, says that jara mi were the 
concern of the shihna, and Mawardi, when dealing with 
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the matter in eh. xv (Enger, p. 375), says, on pp. 376-8, 
that assaults are peculiarly matters of akdat.h and 
ma‘divin, i.e. of police — cases which would be dealt 
with by the shihna, or in earlier times by the shurta. 
The reason he gives is, that this official has better means 
of discovery than either Kaffi or Hakim ; their province 
it was to pronounce judgments (ahkam), whereas govern- 
ment (siydsa) was the concern of the Amir. It is 
apparent too that at Baghdad in A.H. 331 crimes liable 
to the fixed penalties (hudud) were habitually dealt with 
by the Sahib al-Shurta} 

That a Kadi could act with vigour against a high-placed 
wrongdoer appears fiom the story how Abu ‘Ubaid Ibn 
Harb, Kadi in Egypt A.H. 293-311, dealt with Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali al-Madara’i, a very powerful personage. Having 
refused a woman’s claim to exercise the right of pre- 
emption (shufa), he sought to evade meeting it on oath by 
dilatory tactics suggested to him by the jurist al-Tahawi 
(Ibn Khali, SI. Eng. i, 51), but in the end he had to yield 
(Kindi, 529-30). Abu ‘Ubaid’s predecessor, Ibn 'Abda, 
had exercised the Mazalim duties before being appointed 
Kadi, and it is not apparent from the naiTative in which 
capacity Abu ‘Ubaid was appealed to by the woman. His 
intention was, he states, to meet the defendant’s continued 

^ Ibu al-Athlr, viii, 302, where Nasir al-I)aula the Hamdanid, then 
in power at Baghdad, is described as performing the duties of the 
office, including the infliction of hudud. The passage appears more 
fully in what is evidently Ibn al-Athir’s authority, the Tajurih al-Umrm, 
vi, 74, thus : — 

wil* l««ij AJ* a] 

1 chAsll 1 k JwJS 

^ a! J — A 

In Egypt in the time of Mansur the hudiid were inflicted by tlie 
Sahib al-Shirta (Kindi, 119), 
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contumacy by closing his court and af)piying to he relieved 
o£ his office. And it is noticeable that a full century 
earlier the same method was adopted at Kiifa by tlie Kadi 
Sharik (Ibn Khall./SL Eng. i, 622) against the Haslumite 
Musa b. 'Isa, Mahdi’s cousin. He had wronged a woman 
by destroying her boundary wall and annexing lier 
property to that purchased from her brothers, and had 
met a summons to attend the court by sending the HdJrlb 
al-Slmrta to remonstrate. He went reluctantly, and had 
the foresight to provide himself with necessaries in the 
prison in the belief that he would be sent there. This 
happened, and Musa’s chamberlain coming later was sent 
to join him, Musa next sent a number of the Kadi’s 
own friends, but they, too, were imprisoned for bringing 
a message from a zcilim, and these Musa released by force. 
Next day, when Sharik, sitting in his court, heard of this 
he sealed his official bag (kimair), and, ordering his luggage 
to follow, set out for the bridge of Ktifa and for Baghdad, 
saying that he had been induced to accept office against 
his wish in the belief that it was hedged by dignity. 
Musa overtook him, and he yielded to his entreaties only 
on condition that the prisoners all went back to |)rison, 
and he did not move until they had done this. He then 
returned to his court in the mosque, had the parties before 
him, and gave the woman full redress.^ In this case, 
although the woman is referred to as mutamlUina, it is 
stated that Sharik was sitting as Kadi, and it may be that 
Abu 'Ubaid b. Harb was doing likewise. 

Some idea of deference to the person of a Kadi, apart 
from his office, seems to have been implied by an attendance 
on his summons, for in Egypt, temjp. Eashid, a man whom 
the Kadi had affronted declared tliat he would never 
attend, and that the Kadi might decide any Mazalim 

1 Paris, Ar. 5903, 9^, in the notice of Sharik suh a.h. 177. The ImM 
make it probable that the MS. is a part of the Muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi,, 
rather than of his grandson’s work, the Mir^dt aZ-Zamdn, 
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claim against him, with liability for any damages he 
pleased (Kindi, 389, 1. 9). , 

The 3Ia?fdim tribunal’s edge was sometimes turned, and 
vindietivelv, against a disgraced Kadi. One w lio had 
petitioned Ma’mun against appointing his brother 3Iu‘tasim 
to be Governor of Egypt, felt the latter’s displeasure in 
proceedingiS against himself by way of ilazaliin (il"). 44] , 
1. 4) ; and'it is'’ stated that Ahmad b. Tulun gave vent to Ids 
resentment against Bakkar by inviting Mazalim complaints 
against him, and that Avith small success (ib. 513). Under 
Oniayyad rule, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Governor of 
Ef'vpt, having been lampooned by the Kadi, ox'dered him 
to be publicly exposed in a papei shiit insciibed 

with his misdeeds, but he Ava.s saved from this by the 
governor’s dismissal (ib. 328-9). And a Kadi who, after 
turning a deaf ear to an orphan's complaint (fazallam) 
tliat his property had been wasted by his guardian, the 
‘arJf of his tribe, imprisoned the orphan for writing 
.satirical lines on his case, was dismissed by order of the 
Caliph Hishaixi (ib. 341). 

The later and larger part of the chapter is concerned 
with certain typical cases in Avhich the 3Iazalim tribunal 
.strove, on what we term equitable grounds, to exclude 
the operation of the ordinary law. By law the burden 
of proof lay on the plaintiff to be met by the oath of 
the defendant; and proof meant the oral deposition of 
Avitnesses possessing the qualification of ‘udiil. MaAAuxrdi 
gives tAvo sets of instances of a presumption of right 
existing in favour, first of the plaintiff, and then of the 
defendant. Headings 1—4 presuppose a document tendered 
in evidence by the plaintiff which constitutes prima facie 
proof, Avith indications of various metixods whereby the 
tribunal can evade the xiecessity of its strict proof in 
cases Avhere the witxxesses are either present and avixilable, 

1 This Kaeji had ordered a man who neglected to attend a Mazalim 
summons to be flogged in the mosque (Kindi, 439, 1. 10). 
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or else absent, or miqualified, or dead. Wliere the 
presumption is ill favour of the defendant, the object 
is to avoid the necessity of putting him to his oath.' 
Headings 5 and 6 presuppose a written admission 
binding on a litigant ; how effect is to be given to it. 
and liow in certain cases it can be disj)laced. All tlu* 
instances seem well founded in reason, and some aiv 
of familiar occurrence in our own legal system. For 
instance, the allegation that the release of a claim, vns 
anterior to its satisfaction and that the claira is yet 
unsatisfied we describe as delivering a deed as an escrow. 

The tribunal’s methods for makiiip; the weio'ht of its 
inclination tell in a litigant’s favour were, according to 
Malik, open likewise to the Kadi’s Court. Tliis does 
not appear, however, from the published excerpts fiom 
the RisiTda, an authoritative exposition of ildliki tenets 
by a follower, called ‘‘the little Malik”, d. A.H. 389.- 

To contrive to grant redress without therebv causing 
disparagement to the wrongdoer was the course adopted 
by Ma’mim both in the case of Ibn Hi sham (ante, p. 056) 
and of his favourite Ishak b. Ibrahim, as told in tlie IvUdh 
al- Diy dr at ol al-Shhhiishti.^ 


^ The efficacy of the oath is illustrated by a case which Alunad 
1). Trdun, following ‘Omar’s example, referred to the decision of the 




Kadi Bakkar. The litigant was sworn by Allali, as was customary, 



whereupon his opponent asked that he should be sworn, further, on 
the head of the Amir; and this he refused. Bakkar was aghast, 
but the incident did the man good seiwice in the eyes of the Amir 
(Kindi, 511, 1. 12). 

- Abu IMuhammad ‘Abd Allab b. Abi 2aid ‘Abd al-Hahmrin, noticed 
l^y Dhahabi, Tcdrilch al-lsidm, B.M. Or, 48, 2T2*‘, who says that he 
composed the Rimla when aged 17 years. The publication is First Stt'jtH 
in Muslim Jnrisprudtnce (Russell & Suhrawardy, 190G), ]>p. 61-5. 

MS. Ahlwardt Cat. vii, 309, No, 8321. For the author see Wxist., 
No. 153 and Brock, i, 523-4. The text is as follows : — 
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Commissions to a Kadi to inquire into Mazalim cases 
are subjected in the chaptei’’s close to a somewhat 
technical treatment. I have not come across any form 
of commission, nor any mention of one which was 
restricted in its scope. They are of frequent occurrence 
in al-Kindi’s liistory and in the matter added thereto 
in Mr. Guest’s edition, but it is always an appointment 
only that is recorded. Nor have I found any trace of 
objection by litigants to the Kadi’s jurisdiction, and it 
may be suspected that the discussion in the text was, 
and remained, purely academical. 

It may indeed be surmised that it was “Kadi 
jnstice ”, as we understand the phrase, that pi-evailed 
largely in legal proceedings which, with the parties 
conducting their case in person, ^ must have been 

^ U* 

: hiij W 11 jjj L---!S£^1 

iUljJl iLjIcj j'^ I^i\j i— fi — LS^L* U — M 

(Berlin, We. 1100, fol. 13‘.) ^ 

^ No mention of advocacy in Moslem legal procedure is known to me : 
had it existed it would assuredly have furnished anecdote in Adah 
literature. WaMl seems to be the equivalent of “attorney ”, in its strict 
sense of alter ego. A claim by al-Madara’i to be represented by his WaJcU 
was rejected by the Kadi Ibn Harb, on the ground that he would be 
incompetent (as would be likewise an attorney) to depose on oath in his 
stead (Kindi, 530). The gain to judicial decisions from the arguments 
and criticism of advocates is unquestionable, A Kadi of great repute 
in Egypt held, soon after the Eatimide conquest, that a child born of 
infidel parents, whose mother had adopted Islam, was not a Moslem. 
Popular outcry made him reverse his decision, which the text says was 
contrary to both Shafeite and Shi'a doctrine (Kindi, 586). The Kadi 
was a Malikite, but no diverging view of the law on this head is 
suggested in the Hidaya. It may be that some Shahid in attendance 
should have reminded him of the law, for, apparently, judgments were 
read over to them, and they could raise objection (Kindi, 593). One case 
is indeed recorded where a Shahid cross-examined a witness closely on 
his evidence, but his object was to vindicate a previous and conflicting 
decision by a rival Kadi in the case, as against the proposed judgment 
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iiifornial, and often incoherent. Tlie opening* scene in 
a laAvsiiit has been preserved in Dliahabi’s notice of 
the Kadi Abu Bakr b. Sayyar in the Tit nl'li. uAis/u//? 
xr/> a.h. 368.^ The litigants were women, and the Kadi 
was a man of venerable but somewhat foiBidding aspect, 
with a long beard. On his calling on tlie defendant 
for her defence/ she exclaimed : am frightened at 

your face and your beard and your liead- dress, each 
of them a cubit in length.” Thereupon the Karli reinox efl 
his cap, masked his beard with his sleeve, and saying tliat 
he had thus abated two-thirds of the alarm, invited he]* to 
proceed. The result may have been to extract from lier 
an intelligible case which the Kadi grasped and appreciated, 
and we may indulge the hope that justice ensued. 


The note in my previous article (JRAS. 1910, p. 780) 
needs amending. The name of the Kadi of the Shawarib 
family dismissed by Mudzz al-Daula (a.h. 352) on an 
Alide’s advice is given by Ibn Miskawaih {TajCtnh aU 
Ihnam, Bodl. Marsh, 357, 23^) when recording liis appoint- 
ment (a.h. 350) as Abu-l-‘ Abbas ‘Abd Allah b, al-Hasan. 
lie says that the Caliph refused liis concurrence, or to 
ever admit him to his presence, on the ground tliat he had 

(Kindi, 588), And the only apparent sanction to support Ins action was 
the riglit (wliieh the Shahids at times exercised) of refusing to attend 
a tribunal — in fact, of going on strike. 

^Aiii A-™-* 
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procured office through the influence of the Amir s cup- 
bearer (jamdar) on the condition of paying 200,000 
dirhams yearly into the treasury. And he adds that tliis 
led to the Jdsba and the slmrta likewise becoming venal. 
Dhahabi (Tar^kh al^Islam, E.M. Or. 48^% 251^0 gives 
a similar account of tlie matter, and concludes wit! i 
a prayer that Sludzz al-Daula might never be forgiven. 
On the margin attention is drawn to this novel form of 
imprecation (viuhtadct^). In Ibn al-Atlur s account the 
Kadi s name appears wrongly as Abud-^Abbas Ibn 'Al)d 
Allah, (viii, 399), and Ibn Hajar (Rcff (d-Lp\ MS. 107', 
Kindi, 545~()), in error, makes him to be Muhammad 
b. al-Husain, who had died A.H. 347 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
393, called there Muhammad b. al-Hasan) ; it was this 
that caused the difficulty of date. Ibn Miskawaih records 
also, sub A.H. 352 (ib. 28^), that he was superseded by 
‘Omar b. Aktham, without mention of the Alide’s ad\'ice, 
but he gives his name there as Abu-h‘Abbas, whilst Ibn 
al-Athir (viii, 407) has merely Ibn abi-l-Shawarib. 

The Alide adviser, Abu ‘Abd Allah .Muhammad b. al- 
Da‘i, a more important personage, was son of the Da‘i 
Saghir al- Hasan b. al-Kasim, and he is himself recorded as 
one of the Zaidi Imams {al-Hadd'ik al-Wardiyya, B.M. 
Cat. Supp. 534, Or. 3586, fols. 60-8). The partial and one- 
sided account there given may be checked b}^ the rather 
full details of his career in ihQ^TJmdai at-Tdlih (lith. 62-5, 
MS. B.M. Add. 7355, 27‘^). There his descent from the 
Sibt al-Hasan is traced from a great-grandson, al-Kasim, 
through both his sons, ‘Abd al-Eahmfin al-Shajari and 
Muhammad al-Bathani. The HcuMik adopts the former 
pedigree; it is followed in the general table to Kay's 
Yammi, and the 'JJmdat (lith. 51-2, MS. 23"'-'^) declares it 
to be supported by Persian, i.e. local tradition, although it 
>sets out in full the other descent. Tlie iiarrative of thc^ 
'Umdat says that he arrived at Ahwaz wlieii Muhzz 
al-Daula was residing there (i.e. after a.ji. 326), in the 
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pursuit of learning. Some Dailamites acknoMiedgXHl him 
as Imam, whereupon he was sent oft' to Imad al-Ikmla. 
who imprisoned him (the says hoiiniired Iviia 

greatly). In a jmar he Avas released on condition of 
adopting the garb of the and the daskn7 (h and of 

departing for Kirnian. Thence he went to Miikiun, wlnn-i^ 
the Zaidites acknoAAdedged him, so the ruler, Ihn I\la;drni 
(Istakhri, 177, and Ihn ahAthir, ix, 281 616 *), sent liim to 
Basra. There an accession of adherents led Abu Yilsur 
al-Baridi (d. A.H. 332) to quiet him with an income. Late)' 
lie settled in Baghdad and studied under Abu -1- Hasan 
al-Karkhi and Abu ‘Abd Allah ahBasri, gaining great 
repute as a legist, although in his sj)eech his Tabaristan 
origin AA^as eAudent. In 348 he yielded to MiTizz al-Daula's 
pressing invitations to his court, on condition that lie 
might come in his tailasdn, and he Avas ai^pointed Xakib 
of the Alides, Avho prospered greatly under lii))). (Tlie 
Hadct iJc says that he accepted the office onl}^ after repeated 
pressure, and on condition that he Avas never to be required 
to attend on the Caliph Muti' nor Avear tlie saivCui) He 
AATXS highlj?' favoured by the Amir and Avas admitted at all 
hours, even during his siesta, and once, as tlie Iladaily 
records, on the occasion of his having in a Mazalim 
complaint (AA^hich the Nakib dealt AAuth — Ibn ahAthir, 
ix, 54, 129, 184) inflicted a penalty on the Alide Abu 
Ahmad ahHusain ahMusuwi (father of ahRadi and 
ahMurtada and himself later Nakib), AAdiom tlie vizier 


al-Mnhallabi sought to shield. In natural disposition 
(k/iilka) he AA"^as said to resemble 'Ali. Al-Taniikhi dates 



his birth in 304, and an anecdote is given ('ITmdat, 
lith. 206-7, MS. 75"), from tliat author’s Nishirar 
al-MtiJiddara^ of a member of the Al al-Malit, descended 
from a grandson of Musa Kazim, Avho Avaylaid the Mecca 
caraAxrn and led the life of a laAAdess brigand, but did not, 


^ The MS. of this work (Paris, Ar. 3482) is now being edited by 
Professor B. S. Margolioiith. 
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■It -xnv fate adds the author, claim the Imamate or head 
L relio-ious risino-. Kepeutiug his course of life, he came 
to BaTdidad aud asked Ibn al-Da‘i to induce the Amir to 
■ippoint him head of the Mamivi. The Amir liked not 
the security, but proposed that Ibn al-Dad should be 
amioiiited and that his protege should act as his deputy. 
Tills Ibn al-Dfvi declined, but said he would guarantee his 
nuiu so he was appointed, and the Pilgrimage never fared 
bettm- than under his lead. Let us picture him ending his 
career, without surprise on his part, “ a holy man. ^ ^ 

Ibn al-Dad is described as re.sisting constant invita,tioiis 
to head tlie Dailamitos, and the ‘Umclat, lith. 165, MS. 61’-, 
u-ives a story of Yahya Mansur, son of the Imam al-Nasir 
ll.imad sending an envoy to Baghdad to inquire about 
liirn, saying that were he the worthier he would readily 
•ickiiowl'edo'e him. His acceptance was brought about 
hy reproaciies incurred from ‘Izz al-Daula, when deputy 
during his father’, s absence at Mosul, by reason of certain 
-Yide disturbances, and he left Baghdad by stealth in 35o. 
The Hada;ik describes Mu‘izz al-Daula as distressed at 
tinding him gone, and reproaching his son as being the 
cause.* The flight is recorded by Ibn al-Athir, vin, 411, 
following Ibn Miskawaih, 36'‘, He fortbwith adopted 

ascetic habits and proclaimed himself as al-Mahdi lidni 
Allah. The Haclaih say.s his departure was aided Iiy 
the Malik al-Dailam, Abu-l-Fawaris Manadhir b. Justau,'’ 
who sent troops under his nephew Bakalijar to supjKJit 
him. Quitting the hills for Ilhsam (Yakut, Buldan, 

' McimWiir is thus identified as the son of .lustiin (munlered liy his 
uncle Wahsudhan in 349, Ibn al-Athlr, viii,_ 39.5) wiio figures on 
Dr Msiwmnvt's “Probable Pedigree of the Ballari aiul iliiwwudi lailers 
of 'idharbijan and Ganza” (-IBAS. 1009, p. 174). and, further, as the 
father of Khu.sru Shah (JEAS. 190S, p. 472). and the spelling ot the 
name there quoted from Ibn Khaldun, B.M. Add. 23-272, 2,54", is thu.s 
iustilieil. The name BakCdljur, too, homo hy the lato Buwayhid luuid 
d Din i.s in his case often -written BakTilinifiv, but against tlie name on 
the margin of the Hom’ik, B.M. Or. 3786, Of)-', is a glo.ss in an ancient 
hand, , 'lib, which negatives the other form. 
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iv, 996, nausain ”), lie was resisted by its y’o\'eriir>r, Abu 
Midumimad abllasan b. Miihanmnad 1). al-Tliair (Ja'fari. 
known as Amirka, but lie took tlie tuYTi and was jniiu-d 
by ids sister’s son, Abu Muhamniad al-Ilasan b. Mnljannuad 
1). al-Nrisir Ahmad (tlie late Imam), Amirka next attaeked 
with fresh troops, and took the Imam prisoner, but lie had 
to release him (cf. Ibn al-Athir, viii, 4IS), and rlie release 
is attributed in the ‘Umdaf to his great repute, toi* t'Ven 
tlie Hanbalite section of the Daiiamites, the followers of 
Abu Ja'far al-Tharmi, although differing in creed yet 
respected his character. Amirka now submitted, and ga\ (‘ 
the Imam his daughter in marriage. The proposed attack 
on Tabaristan was met by a force sent under Ah-nsr b. 
]\[uhamrnad al-Isfidar, and the Imam, deserted by Ins 
nepliew from jealousy of Amirkil (cf. Ibn al-Atlilr. 

411), was cheeked at Shriifis and had to retire to Ilfisam, 
Probably- tliis is the warfare with Ibn Washmaghir” 
referred to by Ibn al-Athir, viii, 4*24, following Ibn 
Miskawaih, 41^'', and thus, apparently, inveiting the 
dates of this warfare and of that with Amirkri : tlu.^ 
Hacld'ik says only tliat the Sahib of Tabaristan was in 
great dread of tlie Imam, whom, however, fortune did not 
befriend. The ‘Urndat puts his death in a.jl 359, from 
poison administered by Amirka by means of his daughter ; 
the Hadaih gives a.h. 360, and also mentions poison as 
the cause. 

That the latter narrative was intended to edify no less 
than to inform is apparent from some of its contents. For 
instance, Mudzz al-Dau]a,when inquiring of some adherents 
of the Imamiyya sect when their Imam was likely to 
appear, was asked where, after all, was his own Imam : 
he said he would soon disclose him, and on Ibn al-DiVi 
entering he said that there he was (fol. 63% This, in 
spite of his Alide proclivities, was a bold statement to 
make when almost within earshot of Mutik but bolder still 
is wliat he is represented (fob 62^) as telling the Alides,, 
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who were clamouring to have Ibn al-Da'i as their Nakib, 
that he held him too great for the office, as he ought to he 
occupying the place of Mutf. 

\j\ : dll iJ^ 

The narrative of the JIadaik purports to be based on 
traditions derived from tlie Zaidi Imam al-Natik bil-Hakk 
Yahya, d. a.h, 424, and I am told by M. C. van Arendonk, 
of Leyden University, who is collecting material for 
a work on the Zaidi Imams of Yaman, that its text 
accords with that of the Imam's own work aUIfada fi 
fa'rlkh al-A'ivimat cd-Sada, MS. Leyden 1974 (Rev. Cat., 
ii, p. 63, No. 912), on which see R. Strothrnann, Die 
Lifendur d. Zaiditen, Islam, 1910, p. 358. Ibn al-Dad 
is the latest Imam noticed in the work. 
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THE KALIYHGA EEA OF B.C. 3102 
By J, F. fleet, I.O.S. (Retd,), Pji.B., G.I.E. 

rpHE case set out in the first part of this article. 

pp, 479-96 above, will, it is hoped, make it clear 
tliat tlie Kaliyuga era is not of historical origin, dating 
from the occurrence of any actual event in }3.e. 3102, and 
running in actual use from that time. It is notliing Imt 
an cirtiflcial reckoning — (almost as much so as is our 
Julian Period, beginning 1 January, B.C. 4713) — devised 
by the Hindu astronomers some thirty-five eenturit‘S after 
the initial point which they assigned to it ; that is, 
roughly, at some time about A.D. 350-400. And it is tlie 
principal Hindu astronomical reckoning (the other being 
the riaka era beginning in A.D. 78) A used in particular 
— (just as we use the Julian Period) — ^ for the aluirgava 
or sum of days from the beginning of the reckoning 
down to any given time. 

Still, the Kaliyuga reckoning having been once set 
going and having required more or less publicity, it is 
not surprising that some of the ancient Plindus should 
have believed, as some of their descendants do now, 
tliat it really dated from its apparent initial point, and 
proceeded to find an origin for it in their traditions. 
They did this by connecting it with tlie events of the 
great struggle for supremacy between the Panda vas and 
the Kurus, whicli is the topic of their greatest epic, the 
Mahlhharata? But, while agreeing on the general 

^ For a note on the Saka era and its adoption by the astronomers, 
.see this Journal, 1910. 818, 

- It is perhaps desirable not to omit to remark, though the point is 
not exactly relevant to our present topic, that another school differed 
radically from those which interest us here, and placed the Pandavas 
and the Kurus 653 years after the beginning of the Ivaliyuga ; that is, 
in B.C. 2449. This view is presented, by Varahamihira (died a.i>. 587) 


principle, they adjusted the cormexioii on different lines, 
on the bases of tlireo of the leading events in the epic 
storyd 

One view (not necessarily the earliest, thoiigli it is 
convenient to mention it first) treated the Kali age and 
reckoning as dating from the time when Yudliishtliira 
mounted the throne. In accordance with this, an 
inscription of a.d. 179(S in Rajputtofr (see p. 694 below) 
is dated 4<S98 years after tlie time when Yudhishtliii'a 
seated himself on the throne : the Yikrania and Saka dates, 
given in the same record, showing that these 4898 years 
were reckoned from n.c. 8102, and are in fact years of the 
ivaliynga era. In further agreement witli this and with 
a practice which is traced back to at any rate the sixteentli 
centiny, the Hindu almanacs call the first 3044 jmars of the 
Kaliyuga — (tlie period from its beginning to the beginning 
of the Yikrama era in n.c. 58) — the era of Yudhishthira. 
And, as they proceed to say that he founded his era at 
Indraprastlia, Dellii, this view plainly dates it from the 
first occasion on whicli he was enthroned as king ; namely 
(see p. 685 below), at the new capital in the Klianda\’a- 
prastha territory which he made when the kingdom had 

in a ‘vvell-known verse in which, quoting, he tells us, the opinion of 
a previous writer, Vricldha-Garga, he says {B riJiaf -Samhifa , IS. S) ; — 
“The Munis (tlie Saptarshis, the seven stars of the Creat Bear) were in 
the naJcshafra Magha when king Yudhishdiira ruled the world ; and the 
Saka time is joined with *2526 of that king.'’ The verse v'as given 

to furnish the means of finding, by the Saka reckoning, the nnhshafra 
for the Saptarshis at any given time, on the basis that they entered 
Magha when Yudhishthira began to reign, and that that event took place 
in 252G - 77 = b.c. 2449. 

This view was adopted by Kalhana for the chronology presented in his 
BilJcxtaraiJ){/Ttj7, which he wrote in a.i>. 1148-50: he says (1. 48-56, and 
compare 8. 8407) that some people had built up a false chronology 
through being misled by a statement that the Blulrata affair took place 
at the end of the Bvapara ; and, following Varahamibira’s verse, which 
he quotes, he tells us that the Pandavas and the Kurus lived when there 
had elapsed 653 years of the Kali. 

^ Begarding the order and indicated chronology of these events, see 
the Special Note A, p, 684 below. 
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])een divided with him Dhiitamsht Tlie ^laluV 
]dia.rata seems plain]}" to take practically the same viev : 
according to it, shorth^ after that entlironement (tf 
Yudhishthira tliere came the exile of him and 
l;>rothers in the Kamj-aka forest on the tniidvs rd' th»‘ 
vSarasvati ; and one of the earliest occuiTenees 
an visit by Harmmat, who delivered a discoiirsi^ uji tiie‘ 
moral characteristics of the four ages, in the coiirsr (.f 
which he observed that the Kali age liad recently begun/ 
Another view selected for the starting-point «>f tlm ]v;ili 
a.ge an event wliich came some thirty -six years hMw. and 
treated the age as beginning when Y^iidliislithira. Inning 
anointed liis grand-nephew Parikshit to reign in liis pla('(‘. 
started witli his brothers and their joint ndfe iJraiipadi mi 
tlie journey to heaven. This was the final occurrence in 
the story of the Pandavas and the Kurus. We may, no 
doubt, refer to this school EavikJrti, the autlior of tin.* 
Ailiole inscription of A.D. ()34 (p. 689 below, Ko. i ), which 
is dated in the year 3735 expired after the Bliarata 'svar 
and in tlie SSaka year 556 expired, wliich. latter detail 
identities tlie year 3735 after the Bharata war with the 
year 3735 of the Kaliyuga reckoning : we could liardly 
understand the words after the Bliarata war " as 
indicating a reckoning running from the end of tlie 
hgliting, which was no well-delined point; we take them 
as meaning '' after the last of tlie occurrences eounecte<.l 

^ Etat = Kalij'Ugaiii nama achirad = j-at = pravartate : 3, V ana} >. , Ciileiitl u 
text, § 149, verse 112G1 ; Kiimbakoiuim text, § lal, verse ‘^9. So also. 
9, Salyap., § 61, verse 3364, speaks of tlie Kali age as lia^'ing arrivefl 
{prdptaih KaHyufjam vkldhi) : this is one of the excuses made hy .Krislina 
for the unfair fatal blow dealt by Bhima to Buryudhaiia in theii* liglG 
with clubs. 

On the other hand, another statement, 1, Adip., 2. 282, speaks of tlie 
great war as taking place in the interval between the Dvapara and the 
kali [ant are Kali-Druparayoli), But this statement, made in tlie general 
introduction to the epic, is plainly nothing but a broad one wljich is not 
to be taken literally, any more than the statement in the same passage, 
verse 272, that (Parasu)-Rama slew the Kshatriyas at the junction of the 
TreUi and the Dvapara [Treid-Dmparaydh smhdlian). 
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with the Bharata war And it seeniR probable that the 
a.stroiiomer Aryabhata, who wrote in oi* soon after 
A.D. 499, belonged to this school. At any rate, the 
Dasagitikasutra, verse 3, mentions as Bhmuta Gurndirasa, 
'Hhe Bharata Thursday’’, the day before the day ^rith 
wliich there began his fourth Yugapada, whicli is in other 
terms (not his) the Kali age. And liis commentator 
Parainesvara remarks : — 

PJliarata Yudhishthir-adayah S taimipalakshito Guru- 
di\TXso Bharata-Gurudivasah I rajyaili charatMi Yudhi- 
slithir - adinam = antyo Gurudi vaso D vapar - a vasana - gata 
ity = arthah I tasmin = dme Yudhishthir-adayo rajyam = 
ntsrijya mahaprasthtoaih gata iti prasiddhih II 

'"The Bharatas are Yudhishthira and the otliers : the 
Tliursday distinguished by them is the Bharata Thursday: 
tlie meaning is the Thursday at the end of the Dvapara 
wliich was the last day of the time during wliich Yudhi- 
shthira and the others were occupied in reigning : it is 
well established that on that day they laid aside the 
sovereignty, and went on the great journey.” 

The third view is that of the Puranas, which adopted 
an occurrence somewhat earlier than the abdication of 
Yudhishthira, and treated the Kali age as beginning on 
the day when Krishna died.^ This is another event of 
leading importance in the story of the Pandavas and the 
Kurus. Krishna was an incarnation of Vishnu and was 
friendly to both parties, being in fact connected by descent 
with both. When the preparations were being made for 
the great battle, Arjuna on one side and I)uryodhana on 
the other went to Dvaraka to secure Krislina as an ally. 
He was not willing to tight on either side. But he gave 
them a choice : either of them might have him as an 
adviser, or his army as combatants. And Arjuna chose 
Krishna himself, and Duryodhana obtained the army. 
Krishna survived the war, and died not very long before 
^ See the Special Note B, p. 088 below. 
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the abdication of Yudhishthira, wliicli seein.s, in fact, to 
have been largely induced by the death of hi.s old iViend 
and counsellor. 

While, however, so much importance came to be 
attached to the Kali age and its reckoning from the^ 
legendary point of view, the reckoning has not played 
any leading part in real historical clironology and other 
practical afiairs. Its running year is shown, indeed, along 
with the Vikrama and Saka years and the year of any 
local reckoning, in most, if not (jiiite all, of the leading 
Hindu almanacs. But this seems to be done simply 
because it is the princij)al astronomical reckoning : it is 
agreed on all sides that the era is not now in ain^ general 
use, if it is quoted at all, for practical purposes of civil 
datingd And as regards the custom of previous tim^es 
as indicated by the iiiscriptional records, whicii funiisli 
a good guide in view of the large number of them tliat 
we have, the position is as follows:- — 

From Southern India we have one iiiscriptional instance 
of A.D. 634, one of a.d. 770, one of A. I). 866, tliree of 
tlie tenth century, and then, from the twelfth century 
onwards, but more particularly from the fourteenth, 
a certain number of instances, not exactly very small in 
itself, but extremely so in comparison with the number of 
cases of the use of the Saka era and the other reckonings 
which prevailed in those parts. 

From Northern India the earliest known iiiscriptional 
instance is one of A.D. 1169 or 1170 ; and the later ones 
number only four. 

^ So, also, our leading almanacs and diaries show the running year of 
the Julian Period : but little practical use, if any, is made of the 
reckoning for the record of current events. 

- For the iiiscriptional instances see the Special Note G, p. 689 below. 
If any readers of this article can adduce any other such dates ranging 
from before a.d. 1100 for Southern India and a.d. 1169 for Northern 
India, and any literary dates earlier than a.d, 976, their contributions to- 
the history of the reckoning will be welcome. 
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Literary instances are not at all comnion, ON'en in 
astronomical writings; because the Saka era was so soon 
adopted l^y the astronomers for laying down epoclis 
and stating dates. The earliest available one ^ seems to 
be one ot* A.D. 976 or 977 from Kashmir : it is the 
year in wdiicli Kayjmta, son of Chandifiditya; wTote his 
commeiitarv on the Devisataka of Anandavardhami, whien 
Bhimagiipta was reigningA ’ . 

It seems also ^Yorth adding that the era is ignored as 
a pi-actical reckoning of civil life in a passage in tlu^ 
wnitten in a.d. 1584, wdiich specilios tlie 
Ltiksiimanasena era as the reckoning of Bengal, tlie .Saha 
era as the reckoning of Gujarat and the Dekkain and 
the Vikrama era as the reckoning of Mtihva, Dell li, and 
those parts/” 


The ptjpular view divides the Kaliyuga into six eras. 
Some of the leading Hindu almanacs quote to this efiecl 
a certain stanza which is apparently a floating verse not 
traced to any particular source,, and supplement it by 
a statement in prose.'^ Others give the prose statement 

^ That is, after the statement in which AiyahhaUi indicated li is date 
and age ; and, while he gave what is virtually a year of the Kali 
reckoning, he did not cite it as such : see p. ill f. above. 

“ The verse giving the date, which I quote from the Kdn/attuVu, 
parti) (1893), p. 31, runs thus: — 

Vasu-mum-gagan”Odadhi(407S)-sama- 
kale yate Kales -tatha Loke I 
dvapafichase varshe 
rachit::eyam Bhimagiipta- nripe II 

The details of the month, etc., not being* given, the date does not 
admit of actual verification. The given Kaliyuga- year, 4U7S expired, 
means a.d. 977-78; but the LDkakala or Laukika year Tri indicates 
A.D. 975-77, unless, as was suggested by Professor Kielhorji [hid. Aiif., 
*20. 154), we may understand that, contrary to the u.sual custom for this 
reckoning, ibis here cited as the expired year : on this point com[)aro 
the date of a.d. 1428 or 1429, p. 693, below. 

See the translation by Beveridge, vol. 2, p. 21 f. 

^ See tbe Special Note B, p. 694 below. 


without citing tlie verse. Tlie iDrose stiiteinent is preseiited 
witii some slight differences. But the general purjxnt of 
it is as follows : — 

First there came the era of Yudhishthira. or Dlmrma. 
as he is called in one version. He founded his era at 
Iiidraprastha, Delhi. And it lasted for 3044* years ; that 
is, from the beginning of the Kaliyuga to the beginning 
of the so-called Vikrama era in n.c. oiS. 

Xext there came tlie era of king Vikrama. He fouud«Ml 
his era at Ujjaiii, in Malwa. And it measured LS5 years : 
that is, from n.c. 58 to the beginning of the so-called rsaka 
era in A.D. 78. 

Tlien there came the era of king Sfiliv fill ana : ^ that is, 
the riaka era beginning in A.D. 78. He founded his ova 
at Pratishthana, Paithan on the Godavari in the Nizam's 
Dominions. It is to liave a duration of 18,000 years. 

The next will be the era of king A^'ijayrihhinandana, 
which is to last for 10,000 years. Tin's king is located 
by some VaitarairyarJi slndlm-sathfjame, which might 
perliaps mean at some place named Vaitarani at the 
confluence of the Indus and tlie five rivers of the Punjab. 
But anotlier version places him 

that is, apparently, at the place Avhere the Gaiitami branch 
of the Godavari flows into the sea, which is at Point 
Ivoringa near Cocoiiada, in Madras. And this suggests 
tliat tlie other expression may mean “ on the Vaitarani, at 
the place where it flows into the sea.” The A^aitaran! 
rises in the north-west part of Orissa, and, joining the 
Brahmani near Cuttack, after whieli the joint river is 
known as the Dliamra, flows into the Bay of Bengal at 
Palmyras Point. 

The next will be the ex*a of king Nagarjuna, wdiich will 

^ This is an imaginary king, who.se name first tigures in connexion 
with the era in an inscription of a.d. 1272 , and seems plainly to have 
].)een introduced in imitation of the coupling of the equally imaginary 
king Vikrama, Vikramaditya, with the era of b.c. 58. 
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last for 400,000 years. He is located by some at Bhara- 
tirtha in the country of Gauda, or, roiio;lily^ Bciio'a] : 
apparently with reference to a place of this name some- 
where near the beginning of the delta of the Ganges. But 
tlie other version places him on the bank of tlie l\a\aa*I. 
in Mysore or Madras. 

The last will l^e the era of Kalkin : this will endure for 
the 821 years which are the remainder of the 432,000 
years of which tlie Kaliyuga consists. One version styles 
Kalkin a king, and locates him vaguely in the Gauda 
country. Another, styling him an incarnation (of Vishnu) 
in accordance -with the more general view, places him at 
the city Karavira in the Karnataka country ; tliat is, at 
Kolhapur, iu Bombay. A third version, which again 
marks liim as a king, places him, in accordance with some 
of the Puranas, at a village named Sainbhala or tSambliala, 
which is held to be Sambhal in the Moradabad District, 
United Provinces. 

Tlie JydtirindahMrana (see p. 696 below) gix^es the 
same lengths for the six eras, but in other respects puts 
the matter somewhat differently. There will be, it says, 
in the Kali age, in the land of the Bharatas, many warrior 
kings ; amongst them, the Sakas. Any prince wlio slays 
half an ahja and five koHs (550,000,000) of Sakas, 
becomes the founder of an ora, a universal king, and 
a slayer of founders of eras. There are to be six such in 
the Kali age : Yudliishthira at Hastinapura ; Vikrama at 
Ujjain ; Salivahana at the mountain Bfileya ; Vijayalihi- 
nandana at Chitrakiita ; ^ Nagarjuna at Roliitaka, Piohtak 
in the Panjab; and Bali (so, instead of Kalkin) at 
Blirigukachchlia, Broaeli in Gujarat, Bombay. Aftcu* tluit 
the Krita age will come, and there Avill be the kings of the 
Solar Race again. 

To what time the idea of this division of the Kaliyuga 

^ Perhaps Chifcor in Udaipflr, Eajputana: perhaps Chitarkot in Banda, 
United Provinces. 
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iiuiy be carrieel back, is not kiiowiL But it is muiuiuiuM,! 
by iibiil Faisl in his Ain i- Akhari, in a passage written 
ill A,D. 1595,^ which gives the names of tiie six loiimlers 
of tlie eras and the duration of each era just as we luuo* 
them in the almanacs, but does not state the |>]aces tn 
which the almanacs refer them. And it is perhaps earritM] 
liack to a somewhat earlier time b^^ the spurious rt/emh 
on copperplates at the Bhimankatti Matha near Tii'tba- 
halli in Mysore,- which purports to record a grant marie 
by king Janamejaya (son of Parikshit) in tlie Plavaihga 
sam/uatsara which was the 89th year in tlie Yudiiislithirjn 
Arka, “ the era of Yudhishthira ” ; that is, in tlie Kali3'uga 
year 89 (current), in n.O. 8014. But it is not likely to be 
ot' any early origin ; since no trace of it is found in the 
Puranas, etc., wliich do not assign the foundation ot an 
era even to Kalki or Kalkin : they only mention liim as 
the future incarnation of Vishnu, destined to pave tha 
way for tlie next Krita age.'" 


In connexion with the general topic of the Ages, tlie 
following remark may be added in conclusion. 

According to the astronomical scheme, every Age, 
Manvantara, and Kalpa begins at tlie Hindu nominal 
vernal equinox, as marked by the entrance of the sun 
into the constellation and sign Mesha, which occurs in the 
amania lunar montli , Chaitra,^ the first month of the 
principal lunar year, but of course not on any fixed f iihl 

^ Translation by Jarretfc, vol. 2, p. 15. regards the first era, the 
passage says : — ‘An the beginning of the present Yiig, Raja Jiidhishtbira 
conquered the universe and being at the completion of an epoch [i.e,, at 
the end of the Dvapiira age], constituted his own reign an era.’' 

- No. 41 in iny List of Spurious Records, Iml, Anf., 1901. 219. 

■' See the Special Note E, p. 697 below, 

Theamanta month is the synodic lunar month, beginning and ending 
with the new-moon. T\ie pimjimimta month begins and ends witli the 
full-moon. 
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or lunar clay in tliat inontli. The popular practice, liow- 
QVQV, for some reason whieli is not apparent, treats the 
matter otlierwise, and observes certain fixed tithis as 


anniversaries of the beginning of each of the great 
periods. For the xVges, the days as shown in almanacs 


are as follows : — 


The Kritayiigadi tlthi, or lunar day which is the 
anniversary of tlie beginning of a Krita age, is Karttika 
silk] a 9. The Ti*etajnigadi tithi is Vaisakha siikla 3. The 
Dvaparayugadi tithi is the uew-moon tithi of the amimita 
]\fagha or inirmraa'nt(i Phalguna. And the Kaliyugadi 
iiild is the 18th. of tlie dark fortnight of the am&nta 
Bhadrapada or purnimdnta Asvina. 

Tills practice dates from at any rate the beginning of 
tlie eleventli century, since it is mentioned by Alberuni, 
writing in A.i). 1030. But he has given the details 
difierently, except as regards the KaliyugMi tithi ; 
according to him tlie '' 3rd Vaisakha ” is Kritayugadi ; 
the ‘A)th Karttika’' is Tretayugacli ; and the ‘‘15th 
TIagha” is Dvapara^uigadi.^ 

It is also alluded to in tlie Vishjm-Ptirdna, 3. 14. 12, 
13, but without full details: — “The 3rd tit M of Vaisakha, 
the 9th in the bright fortnight of Karttika ; the 13th in 
the dark fortnight of Nabhasya (Bhadrapada), and the 
15th in Tlagha ; these have been declared by the ancients 
to be Yugadya tithis : they are four tithis of infinite 


merit.” 


Special Notes 

A : see p. 676 above, — The chronology of some leading events 
in the story of the Pandavas and the Kurus 

Yudhishthira ascended the throne twice. Tl)e fir.st 
occasion uais as follows : — 

After the deatli of their nominal father, Pandu, who 
abdicated and ended liis days in retirement in the forests 

^ Indki ; trans. Sachaii, vol. 2, p. 18(). 
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of the Himalaya Mountains, Yudhislithira and Ms four 
younger brothers, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Saliadeva, 
vYere taken to the capital Hastinapura, and were brought 
up there with the sons of then*eigning king, their uncle 
Dhritarashtra. And, when they had completed their 
education and attained years of discretion, Yudhishthira . 
\Yas installed by Dhritarashtra as Yuvaraja or heir apparent 
associated in the government : ^ this was done partly in 
recognition of Yudhishthira’s many good qualities, but 
also in view of the facts that his father Pandu had 
reigned before Dhritarashtra, — the latter having been 
passed over, though he was the elder brother, because he 
was blind,— and that he himself had been born before 
Dlmtarashtra’s eldest son, ■ Duryodhana. ■ When Yudhi- 
shthira had been installed as Yuvaraja, the people, to 
whom he quickly endeared himself, wished, for the reason 
that Dhritarashtra, being blind, ought not to reign, to 
take a further step and anoint him as king. This inflamed 
the jealousy and enmity of Duryodhana, which had existed 
from an early time: and he began to plot to secure the 
sovereignty for himself. Eventually Dhritarashtra sought 
to arrange matters by dividing the kingdom : he gave 
Hastinapura to his sons, the Kurus, and assigned to the 
Pandavas, Yudhishthira and his brothers as the sons of 
Pandu, a territory named Khandavaprastha, where they 
founded the city Indraprastlia, Delhi. And after various 
occurrences, including a conquest of surrounding kingdoms 
on behalf of Yudhishthira by his brothers, Yudhishtliira 
celebrated a Rajasuya sacrifice, and had himself anointed 
as paramount king of Indraprastha and the territories 
wliich. were thus added.^ This was the first occasion on 
which lie ascended the throne. 

The second occasion on which Yudhisldkira mounted 
the throne came some fifteexi years or so later. Even the 

‘ Malulhliarata, Calcutta ed., 1, Adiparvan, § 139. 5517. 

2, Sabhap., § 32. 1230, 1247 ; § 35. 1307 ; § 45. 1628-30. 

JKAS. 1911. 45 



partition of tlie kingdom made Tbjr Dhritaraslitra faile to 
satisfy Diiry<xlhanao and by Ms coiispiriiig \¥itli Sakiini, 
tlie skilled gambler and cheat, there was brought about 
the great gambling match which ended in Yxidhislitliira 
losing all his possessions to Sakuni on behalf of Diiryo- 
dhana, and going into exile with Ms brothers for thirteen 
years, the first twelve of which were passed in the Kamyaka 
forest on the banks of the Sarasvati. There followed, 
ultimately, the great war, at the end of which there 
remained alive, on the Panda va side, YMdhishthira and his 
brothers, with SMyaki and Iviishna, and, on the other side, 
the aged king Dhritarashtra, with' 'Asvattlianian, Kripa, 
Kiitavarman, and Blixshma, who lay dying on a bed of 
arrows on the battlefield. A reconciliation was effected 
between Dhritarashtra and the Pmidavas. Yudhisiithii'ii 
proceeded to Hastinapura, and was thei^e enthroned as king 
of the united kingdom of Hastinapura and Indraprastha., 
with Bhima as his Yuvarajad And thus Yudhislxthira. 
mounted tlie tlirone for the second time. 

The deatli of Krishna came about twenty years after 
the last event noted above. Some intermediate occurrences 
were as foliows. Bhishma died when he had Iain foi* 
fifty-eight nights on his bed of arrows.'^ After some 
unstated interval there was born Pariksliit, tlie posthiimous 
son of Abliiiiianyu son of Arjuna.'^ A year was then 
occupied with an AsvamMha sacrifice.^ Some little time 
after that, and when fifteen years had elapsed since tlie 
anointment of Yiidhishthira as king at Plastiiiapjura, 
Dhritarashtra withdre^v from the world, to spend Iiis 
remaining days in the forest.^ Apparentl}^ about a yeai* 
later, Yudlushtliira and Ms brothers, paid a visit to 

^ 12, Sfintip., § 37. 1380-92; § 40. -1443 ; § 41. 1475. 

- 13, Aiiimsaiiap., g 107, 7732; § 108. 7705. 

•’ 14, A,4vamedbikap., §66. 1943. 

^ 14, A4\aimedhikap., § 72. 2095 § 89. 2044. 

15, Asramavasikap,, § 1. 6; § 3, 71 '-2, 84, 90 ; § 15. 428. 
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Dliritaraslitra ill liis retirement.^ Two j^ears after tlieir 
return,’^ the sage Narada came to Yudhishthira, and reported 
that DhritarashtiTi had perished in a forest fire. And we 
are told farther on that, when Dhritarashtra died, he had 
spent three years in the forests and fifteen in the city.'*' The 
epic then tells us that, when thirty-six years had elapsed;^ 
Yiidhishthira beheld miliieky portents: this lias been 
understood to mean thirty-six years after the great war ; 
but we would suggest thirty-six years after the first 
anointment of Yudhislithira as king at Indraprastha. 
And it Avas apparently not long after this that Kiishna 
died, being slain by the hunter Jara, who mistook him, 
seated in yellow robes engaged in meditation, for a deer. 
Thus, A¥e are told, the lord Narayana (Vishnu, of A^hom 
Krishna Avas an incarnation) Avmnt back to his own 
abode-^"^ 

The news of the death of Krishna must liaA^e taken 
some little time to reach Yudhislithira, since it Avas carried 
to him by Aijuna, avIio first AAmnt to Dvaraka to perform 
the funeral rites and make some other arrangements, and 
then visited the sage Vyasa on the Avay to his eldest 
brother. As soon, ho we A^er, as he heard it, Yudhislithira 
made up his mind to withdraw from the Avorld in Avhich 
resolution his brothers joined. Accordingly, he anointed 
Parikshit to reign in his stead.’^ And AAnth his brothers, 
their jjoint Avife Draupadi, and a dog, he started from 
Hastinapura on the journey Avhich landed them one by one 
in lieaA^en.® 

’ 15, Asramavasikap. , § 624. 

“ 15, Awramavasikap. , § 37. 1011. 

15, Awramavasikap. , § 39. 1102. 

^ 16, Mausalap., § 1. 1, 13 ; ^ 2. 52. 

16, Mausalap., § 4. 125-30, 

17, Maliaprasbiianikap., § 1. 1, 2. 

17, Mahaprasthanikap., § 1. 6. 

^17, Mahaprasthanikap,, ^ 1. 24-5. 
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B: see p. 678 above* — The connexion, of the beginning of the 
Kali age with the death of Krishna 

On the subject of the Kali age beginning on the day on 
which Krishna died, there is a standard verse, which in 
the Vdyib and Brahmcmda Purdnas runs thus : ^ — 

Yasmin = Krislino divam yatas = tasminn = eva tada dine I 
pratipaimah Kaliyugas = tasya saiiikhyain nibodhatall 
The ilatsya-Fiirdna gives tad -dhani for tadci dine, and 
presents the second line thus — 
pratipannam Kaliyugam pramanam tasya me srinu j 
The Bhdgavata-Purdna agrees with the Matsya in the 
fii'st line, and presents the second thus : ^ — 
pratipannaiii Kaliyugam = iti prahuh puravidah !i 
The Vishm-Piirdna agrees with the Matsya and the 
Bhdgavata in the first line, and presents the second 
thus : ^ — 

pratipannaiii Kaliyugam tasya samkliyaiii nibodha me 11 
The Vdyib, Matsya, and Brahmcmda Piirdnas confine 
themselves to the statement : — '' The Kali age arrived on 
that same day on which Krishna died ” 

The Bhdgavata says ri — {When) this lustre of the lord 
Vishnu, by name Krishna, went to heaven, then Kali^ 
entered the world, whereby people delight in sin. As long 
as he, the lord of Lakshmi, touclied {the earth) with feet 
beautiful as water-lilies, so long indeed Kali availed not 
to invade the earth. Those who know the events of 

^ For tlie Bralimdnda I quote the text printed at the Sii'Yeiikatesvara 
Press, Bombay, in Samvat 1963, Sake 1828 (a.d. 1906-7) ; chapter 74, 
verse 241. For the VCiyit, the edition in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 
(1905) ; chapter 99, verses 428-9. 

- Ed. Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (1907) ; cliapter273, verses 49-50. 

Text printed at the Nirnayasagar Press, Sake 1826, San (a.d. ) 1905, 
book 12, chapter 2, verse 33. 

Text printed at Krishnasastri Sarmah Gurjara’s Press in the Ksluiya 
miiwfxtmra (a.d. 1866-67) ; book 4, chapter 24, verse 40. 

” Loe. cit. in note 3 above, verses 29-33. 

The Kali age is personified as Kali, an evil spirit presiding over it. 
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fonner times say that the Ka age arrived on that same 
day on which Krishna went to heaven/’ 

The Vislvivib, expanding the toj)ic more, sa 3 ^s : ^ “ When 
indeed, O Brahman !, the portion of the lord Vishnu wliich 
was born in the family of Vasudeva went to heaven, 
then indeed Kali came. As long as he touched this eartli 
with feet beautiful as water-lilies, so long Kali was not 
able to have contact with the world. When tlie portion 
of the eternal Vishnu had gone from earth to heaven, 
Yudhishthira, the son of Dharma, with his younger 
brothers, laid aside the sovereignty. And, liaving seen 
unlucky portents, he, the Pandava, when Krishna liad 

gone, performed the anointment of Parikshit 

The Kali age arrived on that same day on which 
Krishna died.” 


C: see p. 679 above. — Some inscriptional dates in the 
Kaliynga era 

The earliest known South-Indian dates in the Kali 3 uiga 
era, six in number, referred to on p. 679 above, are as 
follows — 

(1) The inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya 
king Pulakesin II at Aihole in the Bijapur District, 
Bombay, is dated : ^ — 

Triiiisatsu tri-sahasreshu Bharatad = ahavad = itah [1^] 
sapt-abdasata-yukteshu sateshv ^ = abdesliu pahchasu 
Paiichasatsu Kalau kale shatsu pahcha-satasu cha [1^'] 
sarnasu samatitasu Sakanam = api bhubhujtoi I! 

''When thirty, three thousand, (and) ti\'e ^mars, joined 
with seven centuries of years, have gone since tlie Bliaiata 
wa-r: when fifty, six, and fi.ve hundred ^m^ars of tlie Saka 
kings also have elapsed in the Kali time.” 

^ Loc% in note 4 on p. BBS abos’'e, verses Bo-S, 40. 

“ E/ri. Tn(L, vol. B, p. 7. 

Rend fjafwhv. 
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Tlie mention of the Saka year shows that the 3735 years 
since the Bharata war are the first 3735 years of the 
Kaliyuga era. Accordingly, this record gives the Kaliyuga 
year 3735 and the Saka year 556, both expired. As the 
details of the month, etc., are not stated, the date does 
not admit of actual verification. But the year is 
A.D. 634-35. 

(2) All inscription of the time of the Pandya king 
Parantaka at Anamalai in the Madura District, Madras, 
is dated : — 

Kaleh sahasra-tritaye=bdarg6chare gate^shta-satyam:: 
api saikasaptatau [1^'] .... . . . Paushne=hani masi 
Karttike 

When there have gone, in the range of the years of 
Kali, three thousands and eight centuries togetlier with 

seventy-one, on the Paushna day in the month 

Karttika.” 

Tliis gives the Kaliyuga year 3871 expired, with a 
certain day in the lunar month Karttika. The expression 
‘‘ tlie Paushna day ’’ is of course capable of being taken 
to denote a day of Pushan, the sun, i.e. a Sunday, in which 
sense it was taken by the editor : but this rendering leaves 
the date vague, since there would be four or five Sundays 
in the month. The expression is made definite if, in 
accordance with a frequent custom in Chola and Pandya 
dates by which the dates were denoted by the nakshatrasj^ 
we take it as meaning the day of Revati, the regent of 
which is Pushan. The result, however, suggests that the 
words PaAishna ahan may have been used here intentionally, 
in preference to the name Revati, in order to give a double 
meaning. Thus, the day of Revati in the given year and 
month was Sunday, 4 November, a.d. 770: this was the 
civil day of tlie eleventh tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Karttika ; and the moon was in Revati at sunrise and up 
to about 9.45 p.m. 

^ EpL Inrl, vol. 8, p. 320. 


" Sea, e.g., No. 4 below. 
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(3) The record of a king Karunandadakkan, inscribed 
on copperplates which were found in the Hiizur Office at 
Trivandrum in the Travancore State, is dated — 

Kaliyuga-kkottu nal padinangu-nur-ayirattu narpattu 
onbadin = ayirattu enbattu elu senra nal. 

'' The da 3 ;>^ on which there have elapsed fourteen- 
liiindred-thousand, forty-nine thousand, and eighty-seven 
days of the number of the Kaliyuga.” 

This specification of the day 1,449,087 elapsed in what 
is known technically as the ahargana or sum of daj^s of 
the Kaltyuga reckoning, takes us to 8 July, A.D. 866, in 
the year 3968 current. 

(4) The inscription of the time of the Chola king 
Parantaka I at Gramam in the South Arcot District, 
Madras, is dated : ^ — 

Kaliuga-vashaiii nal-tyirattu nar[pa]ttu-nalii Madirai- 
konda ko = Pparakesaripanmarku jmndu 86avadu Kaliu- 

[ga nra] nal padinangu-niir-airattu elu-[ba 

]irattu [m]uppattu eki . . . . . . i[v]v- 

att[ai] Ma [gara-najjnrrru = Ohchani-kkilamai perra IravadP- 
n[anru]. 

'' The Kaliyuga year four thousand and forty-four, the 
3()th year of king Parakesarivarman wlio took Madirai, 
on the day fourteen-hundred-thousand, seventy- .... 

thousand, and tliirty-seven, on the day of Revati 

corresponding to a Saturday of the month Makara in 
this year.” 

Tliis gives the Kaliyuga jmar 4044, not specified either 
as current or as expired, with a day in the solar month 
Makara which is . marked as the day 1,47 * ,037, not 
specified either as current or as elapsed, and is further 
described as tlie day of the nakshafra Revati and as 

^ See the Travancore Archajological Sexles, No. 1 (1910), p. 5. The 
editor has wrongly placed the record in A.D. 864-6^^ 

Annual Report of the Archteological Survey of India, 1905-6, p. 183. 
Read mrsham,. ^ Read Iremdi, 
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a Saturday/ Professor Kielhom has shown that the 
date is Saturday, 14 January, .a,d. 943, in the year 4044 
current : ^ it ivas the day 1,477,037 current of the 
reckoning, land the tw^enty-third day of the solar month 
Makara ; and the moon was in Revati at sunrise and up 
to about 3.12 p.m. 

(5) An inscription of the Chola king Parakesarivarman- 
Uttama-Chola at Uyyakkon(l%-Tirumalai in the Trichi- 
nopoly District, Madras, is dated in the year Saka 901 
and Kaliyuga 40[8]0/^ 

The record does not state the month, etc. But, with 
the given years both taken as expired, it belongs to 
A.I). 979-80. 

(6) An inscription of the same king at Tiruvidai- 
marudur in the Tanjore District, Madras, is dated Kali - 
yuga 408[3].*^ 

Here, again, the record does not give the month, etc. 
But, with the year taken as expired, it belongs to 
A.D. 982-83. 

As regards the five instances of the inscriptional use of 
the Kaliyiiga era in Northern India, referred to on p. 679 
above, the case is as follows : — - 

Dr. Vogel’s forthcoming volume of inscriptions in tlie 
Chamba State will present one of these dates, of the 
Kali year 4270 expired, with details falling in A.ix 1169 
or 1170, recorded in an inscription at Sai, and will mention 
two others from Mando and Kashmir ; namely, one of 
the year 4530 (curreni), in A.D. 1428 ; and one of the 
year 4622 (current), in A.D. 1520.^ 

The other two, the only ones that can be given here in 
full, are the following :• — 

An inscription on a stone found lying at the mouth of 

J^pi Ind., vol. 8, p., 261., .. 

^ See the Annual Report on Er>igraph3% Madras, 1908-9, para. 4L 

See the Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, 1907-8, para. 

^ I am indebted to Dr. V'ogel for being able to notice these three her(‘. 
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a- spring known as the Bliuvanesa or Bhuvanesvari at 
Khiininoh in Kashmir refers itself to the i*eign of Zainu-l- 
'abidin, son of Sikandar, and is dated : ^ — 

Sam 4 Marga suti 5 Sukre ...... Trims -adhike elia 

sata-bhuta-ynte Kalasya ^ yate sahasra-chatiire saradarii 
. . . . . . Margasynrse ^ site pakshe chatiirtlie=p 5 ^::api 

vatsare I pahchamyaili Sukravasare !1 

The year 4, the 5th day of the bright fortnight of 

Marga, on Friday : and when there have gone 

four thousand years of Kali joined with five centuries 
(cmt?) increased by the thirtieth; ...... in Margasirsha, 

in the bright fortnight, and in the fourth year 
on the fifth titlii, on Friday.’’ 

This gives the year 4 of the Laukika or popular 
reckoning, also known as the f^astra reckoning, the 
Kaliyuga year 4530 expired, Margasirsha sukla 5, Friday. 
The date, however, is not satisfactory. The specification 
of the Kaliyuga year as expired would place the actua] 
day in a.b. 1429 : but the given year 4 of the Laukika 
reckoning places it in A.D. 1428.^ And in neither year 
does the given tithi work out for a Friday : in a.I). 1429 
its civil day was Thursday, 1 December, and it cannot by 
anj^ possibility be coupled with the Friday ; and in 
A.D. 1428 it was what is known technically as an 
expunged tithi, beginning and ending in between the 
sunrise at the beginning, and the following sunrise at 
the end, of Thursday, 11 November.^ We can only say 
that the record may be referred to either A.D. 1428 or 
1429 ; with a preference for a.d. 1428 if we may assume 

^ See Mr. Marshairs Note on Arclia?ologieal Work in Kaslnnir, 
190S, p. 19. 

- Unless we m«ay correct the I’eading into Kales^ifii or something like 
that, we can only find here an imaginative genitive invented to suit 
the verse. 

" l.^ead ^slrnhe. 

^ Compare the date of a.d. 976 or 977, p. 680 above. 

The results are the same both by the tables in Sewell and Dikshit's 
hidhm Galtndar, and by Jacobi’s tables in EpL Ind,, vol. 1. 
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tliat the pensoii who computed the date carried the titlti 
on to the Friday by making it end not less than about 
an liour kter than the ending-time given by our tables. 

An inscription at the temple of Hanumat at Jaisalmer 
in Eajputana is dated ri— ; 

rfri-Yudhishthirasya ajata-ktroh siiiilmsan-adliyasaiiat 
varsha-vriiiida 4898 gate Vikramarka-rajyat saiiivat 1854 
^alivaliana-sakat mke, lYlO uttarayana ‘^-gate. 

When a total of 4898 years has gone since the glorious 
Yiidhishthira, having no enemies, seated himself on the 
throne ; in tlie year 1854 from the reign of Vikramarka ; 
in the year 1719 from the era of Salivahana : . . . . '' 

The giN'en Yikrama and Safca years show that the yeai' 
4898 expired since the time when Yudhishthira ascended 
the throne is the Kaliyuga year 4898 expired. The 
corresponding year is A.B. 1797-98. And, if idtarayiiija- 
(jate means “ when the winter solstice has just gone by”, 
the actual day is 10 January, a.d. 1798. 

B: see p. 680 above. — The six eras in the Kali age 

A certain verse, apparently not traced to any particulai* 
source, says : — 

Yudhishthird Vikraina'Salivahanau 
tat (3 nripah syad Arijayabhinaiidanah I 
tatas=tu Nagarjuna-bhupatili Kalau 

Kalki shad = ete saka-karakah smritah II 

Yudhishthira, Yikrama and Salivahana, then king 
VijayiTbliinandana, then king Nagarjuna, (and) Kalkin ;, 
these are declared by tradition to be the six founders of 
eras in the Kali age,” 

^ See Professor S. R, Bhandarkar’s Second Report on Sanskrit MSS., 
1907, p. 98, 

“ Read °)ja. 

" As a result of being the .stainding name of an era of very leading 
importance, the woiU also its derivative came eventually to 
be used in the general senses of ‘ an era ’ and * a year.’ 
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This vers(3 is given in the introductory parts of some 
of the Paficlumgs, Panjikas/Tithipatras, or Hindu almanacs. 
And in the almanac which is published in Bombay by tlie 
Ganpat Krishnaji Press Company, and in the Patwardhani 
Paiichahg, started by Professor Kero Lakshman Chhatre, 
wliich also (it is believed) is still published in Bomba}^, it 
is supplemented by a passage in prose which runs : — 
Pratliama Iiidraprasthe Yudhislithiras=tasya sakah 
3044 II Dvitiya Ujjayinyarii Vikramas = tasy a sakah 
135 11 Tritiyah Pratishthtoe Salivahanas = tasya sakah 
1800011 Chaturtlio VaitarinyMi ^ Sindhu-saiigame Vijaya- 
bhiiiandanas = tasya sakah 10000 || Pahcliamo Gauda-dese 
Dharatirthe Nagarjunas = tasya sakah 400000 II Shashthah 
Karavira-pattane Karnatake Kalky-avataras= tasya sakah 
821 II Evam shat 6 saka-kartarah II 

An almanac prepared by astrologers of Uppina-Betgeri 
in the Dliarwar District, and printed at the Prasadaragliava 
Press at Dharwar,^ does not present tlie verse, but says 
Adhuna- vartamana-Kaliyuga-madhy e shan nnpah &ika- 
karblrab II Adav=Imdraprasthe Dharma-saka-pramanam 
3044 Ujjayinyaiii Vikrama-saka-pramanam 135 Pratishtha- 
nagare Salivahana-saka-pramanaiix 18000 Vaitarinyaiii ^ 
Sindhu - saihgame Vijayabhinaiiidana - saka - pramanaiii 
10000 Kaveri-tire Nagarjiina - saka - pramanaiii 400000 
Gauda-dese Kalki-bhupati-saka-pramanaih 821 II 

W i th the U ppina- Betgeri almanac there agrees practically 
an almanac prepared by astrologers of Savaniir and Kalas 
in the Dharwar District, and printed by Khanolkar & Co. 
at their Karnataka Book Depot Press. It differs only in 
beginning : — Etat - Kaliy uga - madliye shamipah saka- 
kartarah adav = Iihdraprasthe Dharmah 3044: and in 

^ Head ^rayi/dth. 

- For the copies of this almanac and the next one, from which I quote 
them, I am indehted to Mr. R. K, Tarigondkar, Nazir of the District 
Con rt, Dhrirwclr. 

Read Prritifdiflulna-miijare, 

Head '^nujiydth. 


Read aha fj nH pd h . 
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Wvino-, fchrousfhout, on the same lines/ Fi/t’ramaA 135, 
instead of Vihraraa - kfJca - i^ramcm^ and so on. 

It lias the same mistake, Prcctislithanagare for Pmti- 
.HlUJiana-nagave : on the other hand it has the correct 
form Vaitaranyams instead of ""rinyam, 

x\n almanac printed at the Electric Printing Press, 
Gwalior, and known, I think, as the Lashkar Pahcliang,^ 
also does not present tlie verse, but says r-™- 

Asmin Kalau shat saka-kartaro nripali II Tatr-Endra- 
prasthe Yudhishthira - sakah 3044 )) Tata Ujjayinyam 
Vikrama-sakah 135 11 Tatah Pratishthane Salivahana- 
sakah 18000 I tan~madhye gata-Sakah 1881 sesha-Sakah 
16169 II Tato Gautami-sagara-sambhede Vijayabhinandana- 
sakah 10000 H Tat(3 Dharatirthe Nagarjuna - sakah 
400000 11 Tatah Sambhala - grtoie Kalki bhavita tach- 
chhakah 821 il Tatah Kritayuga-pravrittir. bhavitri II 
The Jydtirviddhharaya, a spurious astrological work, 
of late but unknown date,’^ which claims to have been 
written bj" the poet Kalidasa in the Kaliyuga year 3068 
expired, in n.c. 34, when king Vikraniarka was reigning, 
says, in chapter 10, verses 107-13 : — 

Kalau bhavish^mnty^atha Bharat-avanau 
mahibhujo bahubhuvo=py=anekasah I 
Sakas = tath = aisham = abhish echan-adikaiii 
hitaih sad=6dirita-kala-sadhitam II 107 
Dharadhibhur = Bhilla-Sak~Mi-jati-jas = 
tad=asana-stho=bhijanair=namaskritah I 
stutah sa raj-adhijanaih pratishthito 

na inantra-bhed-ady-abhishechan-ochitah II 108 

^ For the copy from which I quote I am indebted to Mr. Him Lai, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, C.P., and Mr. Prem Shankar. 

“ Except that a commentary on it was written by Bhrivaratna in ilie 
Vikrama 3 ^ear 1768 expired, in a.d. 1711 or 1712. The pretended date of 
the work is given in chapter 22, verse 21. A translation of chapter 22, 
the last, by Dr. Bhau I)aji, may be seen in JBBRAS., 6. 26. Weber 
proposed to refer the work to about the sixteenth century : Sdiit-ibrif 
Literature, p. 201, note 
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Nihanti yo bhiitala-manclale Bakto = 
sapanclialvoty-abjadala-'pramaii^Kalaii I 
sa rajaputrah saka-karako bhaveii= 

nnpMhiraj-5dyata“Saka4^aibri-lia It 109 
Yiidliislithiro Vikrania-Salivahanau 
imrMliiiiatliau Yijayabliinandaiiali I 
iiiie til Nagaijiina-medinivibluir= 

Balili kramat shat saka-karakah Kalau II 110 
Y ndliishthirad = veda-y iig-toibar-agnay ah ( 3044) 
kalamba-visve (135)=bhra-kha~kh-ashta-bhuiiiayah 
•(18,000)1 

tato^yutaih (10,000) laksha-chatushtayam (400^000) 
kraouid- 

dhara-drig-ashtav (821)=iti saka-vatsarah II 111 
Yudhishthiro=bhud=bhiivi Hastiiiapure 
tath-Ojjayiny^i puri Vikram-ahvayah I 
Saleya-dharabhriti Salivahanah 

su-Chitrakute Yijayabhmandanah ii 112 
Nagaijuno Rohitake kshitau BaHr= 

bhavishyat=iiidro Bhrigukachchha-pattane I 
Krita-praYrittis=tad-aBantaram bhavet= 

tada bhavishyanty=avanibhrito=rkata]i II 113 

E: see p, 683 above, — Kalkin, Vishauyasas, and the village 

Samhhala 

What the Pttranas, the Mahdhharata, andthe-ffarit’a^'/a^a- 
say about Kalkin and his surroundings is as follows : — 
The Vayiv^Pttranay QQ^ 396-7, the Mcdsya, 273. 27-8, 
and the Brahmanda, 74. 206-7, only say, in almost 
identical words, that Kalkin will destroy the Mlechchhas 
in the ‘ twilight ’ of the Kali age.^ They make no mention 
of Vishnuya&s and the village Sambhala. 

The Vislum-Pimlna, 4. 24, prose paras. 26-9, says that, 
when the Kali age is nearly ended, a portion of tlie lord 
Vasudeva (Vishnu) will descend to earth in the form of 
^ For what is meant by the ‘twilight’ of an age, see p. 481 above. 
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Kalkiu in tlie lioiise of Vislinuyasas, a leadingv 
af the village Sambliala, and will destrojv the Mleehchhas 
and other wicked people, and will re-establish the world 
in righteousness ; after which, at the end of the Kali age, 
the minds of people will become as pellucid as crystal : 
and from these renovated people there will arise offspring 
which will follow the practices of the Krita age. 

The BJiagcmita announces in 1. 8. 25, tliat in the 
' twilight ’ of the Kali age Vishnu will be born as Kalki 
from Vishnuyashrs. For the rest it sajAs, in 12. 2. 16-23, 
that, when the Kali age is almost gone, Vishnu will 
manifest himself as Kalki in the abode of the Brahman 
Vislinuyasas, a chief man of the village Sambhala, and, 
riding a swift horse and armed with a sword, wnll slay all 
evil people ; and so the Knta age will come. 

The MaJmhhdmta, 3, Vanaj)., § 190. 13097-106, says 
that in the troublous times at the end of the Yuga the 
Brahman Kalkin, also named Vishnuyasas, deputed hj 
Time, will be born at the village vSarnbhala, an auspicious 
Bnlhman settlement ; and, conquering by religion, he will 
become a universal sovereign, and will lead back the world 
to tranquillity, and, exterminating the Mlechchhas, will 
bring about the passing of this Yuga into the one whicli 
is to follow it. But this is part of a passage which has 
been adjudged an interpolation and could hardly be 
regarded in any otlier light. 

The Harivariiki, 2367-73, mentions the Bifiliman 
Kalkin, also named Vishnuyasas, of the village Sambhala, 
who is to be the tenth incarnation of Vishnu in tlie 
' twilight ' of the Kali age ; after wliicli, that age being 
destroyed, the Krita age will come again. But, wlietlier 
this statement was contained in the Harivamm wbicli was 
known to Bana and Subandhu at the beginning (.)f tlie 
seventli centurj^ may be regarded as very doubtful. 
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¥OTES ON THE DISPOSAL OP BUDDHIST DEAD IN 

CHINA 

By W. PERCEVAL YETTS 

J'N Gliiiia the corpse of a Buddhist priest is cominoiily 
disposed of by one of three method s, viz,: cremation; 
burial; or preservation by drying. 

The first is the most general, and is the one honoured 
by ancient usage of the Order.. 

From the dawn of their history the Chinese have 
considered it a sacred duty to endeavour to preserve 
the bodies of their dead, though their efforts to ward off' 
decay have rarely gone beyond providing massive coffins 
and elaborate mausolea. Classical literature, much of it 
prolix on the subject of death rites, makes no mention of 
cremation occurring before the advent of Buddhism, except 
in a solitary passage,^ which is considered unreliable.*'^' 
It seems certain that the introduction into China of the 
use of the funeral pyi*e Avas brought about during the 
opening century of our era by the first effective Buddhist 
mission from India. , ■ 

Cremation spread in China with the growth of the 
exotic religion, and there is evidence that during periods 
of Buddhist prosperity the funeral pyre became a popular 
institution even among the laity From time to time 

^ It occurs ill a chapter on funeral rites by the philosopher Mo ^ 
(c*. 500 r.e.), which Professor Be G root has translated. The passage 
runs thus : “ And the people of I-khu, a state to the west of Tsdn, at 
the death of a relative piled up fuel and brambles, and converted the 
body into ashes, saying, when the smoke whirled up, that the deceased 
was ascending to distant regions ; and they did not liecome fully 
qualified for the title of filial sons ere they had done this.’’ [BeJinlov-s 
of Cliiiia^ voL ii, p. GSO.) 

- Ibid., p. 082 et seq. 


Ibid,, vol. iii, p. 1.193 et seq. 
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Confiicdanists liave conducted crusades against a custom 
so contrary to the principles of their creed, but it was not 
till A.D. 1370 that it was forbidden by imperial edict.^ 
The reigning dynasty, in its wholesale assumption of the 
Ming code, adopted this law amongst others directed 
against heretical practices, and so at the present time 
cremation is officially tolerated only within the ranks of 
the priesthood. 

The following notes are concerned with the actual 
disposal of the corpse, and make no attempt to deal with 
the religious ceremonial, which has been described by 
Professor De Groot in his learned work Le Code dn 
MaJidydna en Chine} 

At approach of death many monks compose themselves 
in the di'an-ting ^ (Skt. dhydna) posture, thus to 
await their release,^ but in every case directly life is 
extinct the body is washed, shaved, clothed, and finally 
arranged in the correct attitude of Buddhist meditation. 
It is considered expedient not to c^lay the preliminary 
toilet because manipulation is more easily performed before 
rigor mortis has set in. The dhydna posture consists in 
sitting cross-legged, the back of each foot resting on the 
opposite thigh, while the soles are turned upward. The 
hands lie in the lap."^ Preparatory to cremation, however, 

^ De Groot, lleligious System of China ^ vol. iii, p. 1411. 

- 'Ch. vii, pp. 144, 145. 

*' Priests have assured me that ocoasioiially their dying brethren are 
placed in the hang or other receptacle, and the lid closed actually before 
death. The Rev. Wilfrid Allan kindly contributes the fact that it is the 
custom at the Wu-chTing Monastery to place upon the pyre moribund 
monks seated upon a board. Just as the final release is about to happen, 
the pyre is kindled and fire is thus allowed to take the place of the 
man’s spirit as it leaves the body, and also to help it on its journe.y to 
the “ Western Heaven This idea seems curiously like that expressed 
in one of the hymns of the addressed to the god Agni. See 

AJonierAVilhams, Iffsdom, 4th ed., p. 16. 

It is the classical and ideal attitude of Buddhist devotees and saints, 
and one chosen as being the most helpful to meditation and to acquisition 
ot mental as well as of bodily equilibrium. 
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the hands may be tied together, palm to palm, in front of 
the breast. 

The body is enveloped in i\\e clvkt-slia ^ (Skt. 
kaslujAjCi), which covers any under-garment and leaves 
only the heach neck, and hands visible. It is often a 
brilliant crimson -vermilion colour, and is made of a material 
resembling satin.^ Outside all a very characteristic article 
of Buddhist attire is sometimes draped round the body. 
It eiiA-elops the left arm and shoulder, passes round the 
back, and then to the front under the right arm, the 
two ends hooking together upon the left breast. This is 
yll4o-lo-s4ng ^15 ^ il fi* (Skt. tittaTasaiighaU or 
sankakshik^, a shawl made of cotton or silk, which is 
covered with a network of lines dividing it up into 
a number of oblong panels. By thus presenting a patched 
appearance it formally obeys the command of the Buddha 
that the garments of Bhikshus should be pieced together 
from valueless rags picked up on dust - heaps or in 
cemeteries. 

Often the corpse is crowned with the head-dress vmrn 
by monks on ceremonial occasions.'^ This consists of two 

^ Except in as far a^s it is dyed and occasionally patched, the cliia-sha 
conforms to none of the stringent rules laid down in the Vinaya texts. 
The material is generally cotton, though sometimes silk is used in spite 
of the lorohibition against wearing articles the preparation of which 
entails destruction of life. In colour the varies : it may be 

Ijlue-grey, black, brown, yellow, or crimson- vermilion ; the first is the 
one most generally met with, while robes of the last-mentioned gorgeous 
hue are seen only on special occasions. To judge from a lengthy 
exposition on this subject, written in the seventh century by the famous 
pilgrim I-tsing, it appears that from the first the costume of the Chinese 
church was unorthodox. See I-tsing’s Record of the BuddJmt Religion^ 
Takakusu’s trans., pp. 53-82. In referring to the three orthodox 
garments I-tsing says (p. 54) : “ In the countries of the North these 
priestly cloaks are generally called Kashaya from their reddish colour. 
Tin's is not, however, a technical term used in the Viiiaya.” Cf. De Groot, 
Le Code du MahuyCvna en Ghine, 74. 

“ A head-covering was unknown to primitive Buddhism. Like much 
of the attire of Chinese priests, its adoption was necessitated by climatic 
conditions. 
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parts, viz. a cap called mao ^ l[l|, and an article 

called wu-fo ivei Jt f|. The former — the “ Cap of 
Vairocana ” ^ — fits the skull and has an upturned flap 
behind. Its apex is furnished with an ornamented spike 
representing the ‘'Diamond Baton’’ ^ Pfi] an “emblem 
of Buddha’s power over evil” ^ — the Chinese form of the 
well-known vajra of Indian mythology. 

The vm-fo ivei, or “ Veil of the Five Biiddlias 'V' i-^ 
composed of a broad band carrying five tongue-shaped 
leaves which bear a representation of a highlj" important 
group of deities.*^ Upon each leaf is either painted or 
embroidered the figure of a Dhyani-Buddha seated on 
a lotus-bloom and with a nimbus of flames encircling Ins 
liead. The material may be paper, cotton, or silk. The 
“ veil ” is tied round the bi*ow in front of the cap, so that 

^ Vairocaiia is regarded as the Dhyani-Buddha ol the fabulous being 
who was the first in chronological order of the fi\'e chief human Buddhas 
of the present age. See note 4, infra. This metaphysical creation, 
held to be the personification of essential hodhi and absolute purity, is 
the highest of the Trihdya. See Eiteb Handhool% pp. 178 et seq., 192. 

2 Eitel, BaudhooJc, p. 190. 

'* See De Groot, Secfarianism in China., vol. i, pi. iii, for a picture of 
this article. 

^ In response to the instinctive craving of mankind for personal 
deities accessible to prayer, Northern Buddhism has invented Dhyani- 
Buddhas as ethereal counterparts of earthlj^ Buddhas, whose destiny is 
on attainment of their nirvdria to fade away beyond the ken of liumau 
petitions and sympathies. This special group of Five represents 
celestial reflexes of the human Buddhas allotted to the present age, 
viz., Gautama, his three fictitious immediate predecessors, and Ali-le Fo 
5® WJ (Skt. Maitreya), the Buddha-designate, whose advent on 
earth is expected when some five thousand years shall have elapsed since 
the death of Sak^’amuni. Of these the historical Buddha occupies the 
place of chief importance, and likewise does his reflex in the domain of 
the spiritiial, 0-mi-t‘o Fo PS ff!? (Skt. Amitribha), wlio is, 

perhaps, the most popular figure in the Chinese Buddhist pantheon. 
0-mi-t^o has lost his abstract nature as a Dhyan a- Buddha, and has 
materialized into a deit}’ possessing the attributes of a jjersonal saviour, 
the “Guide to the West” H m §1 — to that g'loi'ious })artidisc 
which olfers to the Chinese mind more tangible and attraati\^e Jo^'s than 
does th,e negative bliss of nmmm. For an excellent picture of the Five 
Dhyani-Buddhas see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibct^ p. 
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an observer facing the combined head-dress is struck by 
its resemblance to a crown. On either side of the wearer’s 
face there is a streamer which hangs down just in front 
of 'the ear. 

To complete the equipment of the corpse, two articles of 
religious significance are sometimes added. A rosary may 
be placed in one hand, while the other is made to grasp 
a fly- whisk. 

The rosary is an essential adjunct to the outfit of every 
pious monk, who uses it, like his Christian brother, as 
a means of checking the performance of his dail}^ devotions. 
Primitive Buddhism knew it not. It As a Buddhist 
article,” to quote Col. Waddell, ‘'the rosary appears only in 
the latest ritualistic stage when a belief had arisen in the 
potency of muttering mystic spells and other strange 
formulas.”^ The Chinese rosary is called by various 
names. Sometimes it is simply “a string of pearls” 
^ or the first character may be replaced by ^ 
"repetition ”, or by fi, which means "to hum over”, 
"read in a sing-song voice two expressions, the aptness 
of either of which must strike anyone who has watched 
monks at their devotions. 

It is outside the province of this paper to discuss the 
size and material of rosaries, of which there is great 
variety. Suffice it to say that the beads of uniform size 
vary in number from 18 to 540, and, in the case of the 
longer strings, several larger beads may be attached also. 

^ See Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 202-10, where the learned author fully 
describes the rosaries used in Tibet. Much of his account apjdies 
etpialiy to those of China. Indeed, Chinese have informed me that their 
rosary originally came from Tibet. It is well known that to a Lamaist 
source is attributed the adoption during Manchu rule of the necklace 
Ijpj worn as a part of the regulation costume of officials. The use 
of the rosary is not confined to the Buddhist among Oriental religions, 
for worshippers of Siva and Vishnu have the same custom. See 
Monier- Williams’ essaj^ “Indian Kosaries,” in Modern Ind/kt mid the 
Indians, p. 108. 

^ Ciles, Dki., No. 10,450. 
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Strings of 108 are the most common. Tliongli multiples 
of 9 seem to be the rule, it is interesting to tlnd it stated 
that in Japan a rosary of 112 uniform beads is the one 
most generally used.^ Various explanations have been 
given of the numerical symbolism of the beads. 

The fly- whisk, called '' yak's tail" ^ or brushing- 
away-tail " ^ , is made of a bunch of horsehair or of 

vegetable fibre fixed to the end of a short stick. It is of 
great interest, both on acount of its ancient Indian origin, 
and becausQ it is employed as a religious emblem. In the 
Vmojya Pitaka the Buddha is recorded to have given 
permission to Bhikshus to use the fly- whisk, but to have 
forbidden the use of one made of a yak’s tail, presumably 
because unwilling to usurp an appanage of royalty.^ 

The fly-wdiisk has come to symbolize obedience to the 
first and greatest of Buddhist commandments, for by its 
gentle agency insects are brushed away and saved from 
destruction. The Bodhisattva Kuan-yin f|| is some- 
times represented liolding one in her hand, and images of 
Buddhist worthies are often furnished Avith fly-wdiisks. 
From early times the Taoists have borrowed this emblem,*^ 
and they still use it as an instrument of magic, sometimes 
with the addition of a bell at the end of the handle. 

In some temples a square box-like chair is kept ready 
to receive the remains of any monk immediately after 
death, and this may itself he used to convey the body to 
the burning and be consumed together -with it. More 
often the corpse is packed into a square •wooden chest;b 
furnished with a vsliding front, which is shut down before 

^ James, Trans. As. Soc. Japan, vol. ix, p. 173. 

- Literally r A is the Chinese elk [Elaphurm is wrongly 

believed by some to furnish the hair for these -ndiisks. See WTlliams, 
Diet., p. 88 ; and Giles, Diet,, No. 2,541. 

•’ Kullaragga, v, 23; SBE., vol. xx, pp. 131, 132 note. 

^ See Be Groot, Le Code dii MalmyCina, eii Chine, pp. 138, 130. 

A monk enclosed in a receptacle and awaiting cremation is referred 
to by the phrase ^ f U . 
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the pyre is lit. Axi iron chaii; to seat the during 

cremation is described by Mr. Hackmaiiii.^ There is often 
eiiiployed yet another kind of receptacle, A^diich does not 
seem to have been mentioned b}^ writers, although, if m}^ 
information be correct, its use is widespread. I refer to 
the covered earthenware tub or hang be described 

later. Certainly my own observation proves that this 
mode of enclosing the corpse is practised throughout the 
region of the Middle and Lower Yangtse (i.e. approximately 
of the last 1,000 miles of the river). 

Sometimes the corpse is merely seated unenclosed on 
the pyre, and burnt in full view of the onlookers. This 
may happen in places remote from a religious house of 
importance, but eveiy monastery of any size is provided 
with a crematorium, generally built a short distance 
outside the precincts. These crematoria are all constructed 
on the same simple plan of a many-sided or circular 
chamber, about seven feet high and a little less in 
diameter. Except for four stone blocks acting as supports 
for the bier, its interior is bare. The roof may be made of 
ordinary tiles resting on an iron framework, and is pierced 
by a vent-hole. The entrance is about five feet high and 
three and a half in width. There is a large monastery, 
the Kuei-yiian-cltan Ssti X close to Han- 
yang ^ |j^. Its crematorium is an unimposing 

hexagonal hut, built on some waste land to the south 
of the temple precincts. Since the monks in residence 
number between four and five hundred, it follows that 
a funeral is not a very infrequent occurrence. Tlie 
following account is based largely on the procedure 
followed there. 

Tlie process of cremation ^ ^ may take from six to 
twelve hours before incineration is complete. Sandal-wood 
is the ideal form of fuel, but, for sake of economy, 


^ Buddliimn as a Bdicjion , p. 229. 
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Oldinary firewood is generally used, and bits of the more 
expensive and fragrant kind are thrown on the pyre from 
time to time. On one occasion at the Han-yang monastery 
when I w^as a wfitness, ignition of the logs was assisted by 
the ubiquitous, and in that instance somewhat incongruous, 
tin of kerosene. As soon as the pyre is well alight, the 
entrance to the crematory hut is closed by a screen of 
bricks, whicli, being loosely piled up, admit a free draught 
of air. A lay brother is left in charge of aflairs after the 
monks have performed the initial ceremony. 

A cremation always drawls a large crowd of onlookers 
wlio, though apparently attracted more by curiosity than 
by pious moti ves, yet are willing to throw cash into an 
alms-box displayed in a prominent position by the priests, 
who are nothing loth to improve the occasion by collecting 
contributions to temple funds. 

Generally less than a day is allowed to elapse between 
the demise and cremation of a monk, but sometimes, when 
an abbot or priest of conspicuous sanctity dies, the body is 
kept for a week or more while special masses are being 
celebrated. In such a case the corpse is quickly fitted 
either into a hang (see Plate III, b), or into a wooden box, 
and packed round with charcoal mixed -with fragments of 
sandal- wood. The receptacle is made quite airtight. 
When the time for burning comes the bier and its contents 
are put on the pyre just as they are, except in the case of 
a hang, when the vent-hole in its lid is opened. After 
cremation a handful or two of relics ^ are collected 
from among the ashes and deposited in an urn or in a red 
calico bag, wdiich is then consigned to a room set apart f (31* 
the purpose. At the Han-yang monastery the urns consist 
of a heterogeneous collection of jars, some of which bear 
with strange incongruity the character for “ wedded joy ” 
showing that they were originally intended for 
a very difterent purpose. The ashes may be thus stored 
for months or even years, but ultimately the ashes are 
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committed to a pit^ over which has been built a pagoda- 
like stnieture called the All-mingling Tower ” 

It stands often about ten feet high and has a small opening 
just large enough to allow of a bag of ashes being passed 
through. Relics of distinguished monks may escape the 
fate of the maiority beneath the '' Mixture Pagodas’’, and 
be honoured with an individual tomb. This usually takes 
the shape of a mound surmounted by a iiioniiment 
exhibiting the symbolic forms used by Northern Biiddhistsf^ 

Burial 

Professor De Groot in .his classic work on disposal of 
the dead states that the coffins of the Buddhist clergy do 
not differ from those used by. the laitjrh It is, however, 
a fact that receptacles capable of containing a seated figiii'e 
are employed widely for the burial of priests. Such a 
receptacle is called a tan It takes the form either of 
a square wooden box, or else of a covered earthenware 
tub. This tub oiy/i!ccu^ resembles that commonly used 
for holding water or for storage of manure. In fact, 
occasionally two ordinary domestic Jccmg, joined mouth to 
mouth, are made to act as a coffin, though usually tubs 
specially manufactured for funeral purposes are obtained. 
These are made in pairs, and are so designed that the rim 
of* the lid or uppeimiost /ocmgr fits closely over the rim of 
the other, producing a joint easily rendered airtight by 

^ Often called ch^an Jc^cm said that the ashes of no 

more than 5,048 monks should be buried ia one such receptacle. 

- See Chavaiines, Mission Archeologique, dans la Ghim 8eptenirionale, 
pis. ‘185-7, for illustrations of these monuments. 

■’ A series of superimposed symbols is found with slight variations in the 
Buddhist grave monuments of China, Japan, and Tibet. In its simplest 
form it is composed of five symmetrical parts, which, it is said, represent 
the elements into which the body is ultimately resolved. The apex, 
|)ear-shaped and tapering upwards, is emblematic of ether ; next below 
is a bowldike figure — the inverted vault of heaven ; this rests on a cone 
representing fire ; next, a globe typifies "water ; and a square block for 
tlie liase stands for solid earth. See Remusat, Foe houti ki, pp. 91, 92. 

^ Jiaiijious System of China,, vol. i, p. 330. 
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the aid of cement. A pair thus joined together forms 
a cliainber resembling a barrel in shape. In cross-section 
the tubs are generally circular, though some are made 
polygonal. Upon the lid is cemented a simple ornament 
that probably represents the distinctive fiiiial of Buddhist 
monuments (see Plates II, III, b). It is said that most of 
these Amssels come from the potteries of Wu-hsi 
on the Grand Canal. 

Burial in eartlienware coffins is a veiy ancient practice. 
It is referred to in the Booh of Rites as having been in 
vogue more than 2,000 years B.c.^ Dr. Bushell quotes 
a record of the discovery in a.d. 506 of an ancient coffin 
which is almost identical with that now used for Buddhist 
priests; “it was described as five feet high, over four feet 
in circumference, wide and flat-bottomed below, and pointed 
above, opening in the middle like a round box with a cover: 
while the corpse was found buried inside in a sitting 
posture/’ ^ The passage in the Booh of Rites cited above 
goes on to state that wooden coffins replaced the eartlien- 
ware kind under the Yin dynasty (b.c. 1766-1122), 
many centuries before Buddhism existed. 

But, apart from ancient precedent, there are obvious 
reasons why the hang should be utilized for this purpose. 
It offers a cheap, efficient, and ready means of constructing 
an airtight chamber of the required size and shape.'' 

^ SBE., voL xxvii, p. 125. 

Chinese A^i, vol, ii, p. 0. 

® In view of the theory of the Chaldean origin of Chinese civilization, 
it is interesting to note that excavations in the Babylonian Plain have 
brought to light coiiiitiess numbers of earthenware coffins. Though 
most of them bear evidence of having been used to contain the body 
during’ a process of partial cremation, yet some are found, almost 
identical with the Chinese kind of the present day. Taylor, describing 
tinds on the right l)ank of the Euphrates, says: ‘*In other trenches 
I exhumed numerous coffins, formed of two large jars, precisely of the 
same slui])e as the largest kind at present used in Bagdad for containing* 
water, joined together )}y a bitumen cement. ... In each was 
skeleton” (JRAS., Vol. XV, p. 413, 1855 ; see also iiffil., p. 414, wlicre 
a woodcut is given of one of these coffins). 
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Witli the priesthood/ as with the laity, interment may 
be postponed for months or even years, until a suitable 
site and auspicious day are found. In such a case the 
receptacle with its human contents is kept in a corner of 
one of the temple buildings.^ That this can be done with- 
out giving offence to the living is due to the fact that tlie 
vessel is airtight — if a box, it has been eflicientlj^ caulked 
with putty, or if a hang, it has been hermetically sealed 
with cement. The deceased under these conditions is 
spoken of as ” a priest sitting in tlie k'an ” ft fo 
Usually burial takes place in the vicinity of the temple to 
which the priest in his lifetime belonged. 

PpvEservation BY Dbying 

This practice is specially interesting because, notwith- 
standing it is very common, no writer, as far as I know, 
has done more than merely mention its existence. 
Mr. H. Hackmann, in his valuable book Buddhism as 
a Religion, p. 229, alludes to it as follows : Some strict 
ascetics also shut themselves up in small caves of 
mountains, devoid of all daylight. When the inliabitant 
of such a prison dies, his body (which has become greatl}^ 
emaciated by the scant nourishment it has received) is 
embalmed and prepared in a special manner, then painted 
and gilt, and set up in the temple to be -worshipped under 
the name of ' flesh-body/ (jcm sMn) ” 

The custom of preserving the remains of Buddhist saints 
intact may be attributed chiefly to two motives : first to 
the ancient belief in the corporeal immortality of persons 
wlio liave attained great sanctity, and secondly, to a pious 
desire to keep, in their most perfect form, relics of re\^ered 
and distinguished exponents of the faith. As I liope to 

^ Nearly three years ago I found in the Tung-ueng Ssu ^ ^ 

at Wiihu two sealed funeral Icang containing bodies of })riests. Tluo* 
had been already some months in the temple, and were still there about, 
a year and a half later. A correspondent informs me that they ^^ere 
buried recently. 
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sliow later, this conservation custom has also its woiidly 
side— an aspect of relic cult not confined to China. 

Belief in the incorruptibility of the corpse of a saint 
is prevalent among Mahayana Buddhists. A conspicuous 
Chinese example is that of the human prototype of the 
Bodhisattva Ti Tsang f-ljl the over-lord of hell, to 
whom special reverence is paid throughout the province 
of Anhui. On earth this important deity became, during 
the eighth century, incarnate in a Siamese prince, who, 
tired of worldly vanities, wandered as a mendicant till he 
settled on Mount Chiu-hua^ ^ ill Avhere he eventually 
died. Chiu-hua Shan has long ranked as one of the four 
great Buddhist Sacred Hills of China, and the chief of 
its many shrines is the “ Precious Mortal Body Hall 
M ^ which, it is said, the undecayed earthly 

frame of Ti Tsang is still preserved. 

However, the Buddhists are not alone in this belief. 
Referring to universal cremation among Hindus, Monier- 
Williams says : '' It is true that the bodies of great Plindfi 
ascetics and devotees are exempted from this rule. They 
are usually buried — not burnt. Not, however, because 
tlie mere corporeal frame is held in greater veneration, 
but because the bodies of the most eminent saints are 
supposed to lie undecomposed in a kind of trance, or state 
of intense ecstatic meditation (samadhi).” 

tfakyamuni no less than the Brahmans regarded the 
earthly frame with repugnance, and insisted on the fact 
of its impermanence, and, though cremation was consistent 
with Ills teaching, he was merely following the custom in 

^ This beautiful group of hills is in Anhui, about thirty niileB due 
soutli of a suiall town on the River Yangtse, called Ta-t buig ic m, 
and nearly twice that distance east of the capital of the province. It is 
said that upwards of 80,000 pilgrims visit Chiu-hua Shan yearly. 
Its temples contain four or five “ dried priests Except during winter- 
time it can be approached by boat horn Ta-t‘ung along a stream that 
winds through the most enchanting scenery. 

- Ihidd/mm, p. 490. 
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vogue when he directed that his body should be burnt. 
The Buddha is not recorded to have given instructions as 
to the disposal of the ashes or other relics of his person .. 
Indeed, it is a curious fact that the Vioiaya PitaJm, 
though explicit in rules regulating the daily life of 
Bhikshus, lays down no law concerning the mode of 
dealing with the dead. On the contrary, there is evidence 
that the Buddha regarded death rites as of small 
importance.^ As Burnouf pointed out/^ it was the disciples 
of Gautama who made the departure from long-established 
funeral procedure by preserving relics of their Founder. 
The cult of relics became a prominent feature of Buddhism, 
and in the particular process under discussion we find its 
most complete development. 

Buddhist priests in China difier in their accounts of the 
motive for this custom. Some deny that artificial means 
are employed to preserve the corpse, and maintain that it 
is the exalted sanctity of the individual alone that defies 
corruption — in short, their explanation tallies with that 
given in tlie passage by Monier-Williams quoted above. 
Others frankly admit that the bodies are carefully prepared 
witli the express purpose of manufacturing relics. Probably 
there is truth in both explanations. With regard to the 
first : surely it must be admitted that nothing but profound 
religious fervour would induce a man voluntarily to 
undergo starvation severe enough to produce the degree 
of emaciation almost essential to the success of 'post- 
viortem drying. Sometimes, this self-imposed starvation 
is carried even to the extent of causing death. That such 
ascetics do exist is no less wonderful than the fact that 
at several Buddhist centres in China there are to be 
found monks who have sought a living martyrdom by 
immurement in a dark cell lasting for years, or, in some 
cases, for life. Further, in proof that some ''dried priests'"' 

' Bee SEE., vol. xi, p. 91, 

“ IntrocL du Budd. Indieii, p. 354. 
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are not intentional^ produced by artifice, there are the 
instances when the discovery of them has been a matter 
of chance and quite innocent of anj^ preconcerted plaii. 
See the history of the Yang-chou specimen described 
below (Example No. 4). 

Secondly, there seems no doubt that the majority of 
dried priests ’’ are specially prepared with intent to 
provide popular relics — relics that will not onl}^- attract 
the public to the temples, but also inspire them to generous 
contributions. The interesting temple notice found at 
Wiiliu clearly shows that the relic it refers to was prepared 
in order to fill this catchpenny capacity. (See Example 
No. 2.) 

The actual preparation of a bodj^ for the drying process 
is briefly as follows. It is first subjected to the same 
treatment as that described above for cremation. Most 
of mjT- informants agree that the preliminaiy toilet ends 
there, but some have stated that the viscera are removed. 
On this point Mr. Hackmann has kindly given me 
information concerning a “ dried priest” preserved in tine 
Phi-hsieii Tti ^ Mount 0-mei^ H He says 

that a priest of the temple told him that in that case the 
abdomen had been opened, its contents removed, and the 
cavity washed out with a certain decoction of herbs. 

Prom ail accounts it seems that the viscera are taken 
out only when the deceased is not emaciated sufficiently 
for the success of desiccation to be ensured. 

Before packing the body into the the bottom of 
the vessel is filled to the depth of about afoot with the 
ash either of rice-straw or of incense-sticks. There is 
always plenty of the latter to be found accumulated in tlie 
temples. Upon tins bed of ash the body is arranged 

^ In his neeoinit of 0-mei Slum, Mr, E-. F. Johnston mentions that there 
are several “dried priests^’ to be found on this sacred mountain. Frotn 
Peking to Maiidakii/, p. OS. The author kindly informs me that one of 
these is reputed to be 500 years old. 
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seated m iliQ dhy ana posture. Around it is t lien packed 
charcoal and waddino^ and, accordino^ to some accounts, 
salt is included.^ Finally the lid o£ the /ucm/7 is cemented 
on, and should there be a hole in the lid, that is closed ; 
the greatest care being taken that the vessel is hermetically 
sealed. 

The hamg is not opened for two or three years, and in 
tlie meanwhile is either kept in a corner of one of the 
temple buildings or else buried. The opening of it is 
made a ceremonial affair, and if the body is found then 
to be undecayed a subscription list is started for the 
gilding and enshrining of the relic. 

There is another and less common method of preserving 
Buddhist dead, concerning which the Eev. Wilfrid Allan, 
of Wu-ch'ang, has kindly sent me a most interesting 
account written by a convert who was formerly a noted 
leader of a vegetarian society.^ Mr. Allan is able to vouch 
for the reliability of the informant, whose statement runs 
as follows ; '' I have received your letter, and know some- 
thing about the subject of men becoming ' Carnal Body 
Immortals ’ fllj. A few^ years ago I had a disciple 

named Li Kao-fu, who afterwards became one of these 
' Immortals Influenced by my teaching, he riot only 

^ This use of salt is a point in common with the process of embalming’ 
practised by the ancient Egyptians. An essential part of all the three 
methods described by Herodotus is the steeping of the body in a saline 
fluid. See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii, p. 141. But the closest 
analogy to be found in the West is the method used till recently by the 
Capuchin Order to preserve their dead. The bodies were subjected for 
several months to the action of a clayey limestone soil (supposed to have 
been brought from the Holy Land) which had desiccating powers. The 
dried corpses were then arrayed in the clothes worn during life and 
arranged in life-like attitudes within a crypt. The best-known examples 
are to be found near Palermo. 

^ Strict vegetarianism, the logical outcome of obedience to the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kilU^ is the chief principle of numerous 
semi-secret religious societies which probably owe their existence to the 
influence of Buddhism. The question of how far these sects can be said 
to come withiii the pale of the Buddhist Church is discussed by Professor 
Be (I root in his Sectarimdsm and JReligioits Persecution in China. 
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refrained from animal food, but evinced a passionate 
desire to pusli his self-denial to the utmost extent. He 
therefore gTadually left off eating rice, taking a little Ie>ss 
(^ach day till he gave it up altogether. After that he had 
a small cpiantity of biscuit or pulse, and by degrees this 
also was discontinued. 

'' Next he restricted himself to water, which he took for 
a double purpose — ^to maintain life and also to flush out 
his bowels. Thus he became moribund, and a drop of 
warm water was given just to keep him alive. In this 
waj" he gradually died, the process of dissolution, from 
fli^st to last, extending over a period of several months. 

After he was dead we took a hundred catties of cedar- 
wood and forty catties of sandal- wood, which we split up 
and mixed with incense-powder. This compound wiis 
burnt in a censer placed between the thighs and feet of 
the dead man, who thus was smoked. The corpse was 
enveloped in a hood or cloak, but if any worshippers 
came the covering was removed and the smoking process 
stopped, and was not recommenced till after the departure 
of the visitors. When the bodjp had been thoroughly 
dried we pasted over it arnish, lime, and wood-oil ^ ||D f|f|, 
together with other things. Afterwards we bound it 
firmly with cords. It now sits upright and is an object 
of worship. 

Tliis is the method b}^ which a man liecomes aii 
' Immortal ’, and it diflers little from that followed in 
the curing of pork.’' 

The preservation process finislied, the body has ))econie 
what is commonly called a kan-ho-.s]ut')i(j fu fij, 
a “dried priest”. More reverential names are 
hsien [5J ||^ fill? a “Carnal or Material Body Immortal”, 
or simply hhileii j|I), an “Immortal”. In the Nanki]}g 

^ The oU pi'essed from the nut of El<eococm rtriitclfiTa (Williaius, 
D/c/, , p. 934). Wlieii mixed with lime it forms the putty used hy 
Ciiinese carpenters, wln’ch when dry becomes extremely hard and durnhle. 




“DRIED PRIEST” AT P'U-K‘OU 
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district tlie term jen-kan A ‘'dried man/’ is 

generally used in preference. This is explained by an 
^inecdote that is still recounted locally concerning the 
famous fourth emperor of the present dynasty. During 
one of his visits to Nanking^ he heard of a gilded priest 
preserved in the San-tsaiig Tien H m a temple then 
standing outside the South Gate.'^ Out of curiosity lie 
visited the temple, but on seeing the relic exclaimed in 
disgust, “ He is no Buddha, but merely a jen-kmi^ 

The gilding of these relics is in accordance with Indian 
tradition, for a skin of golden lustre was one of the 
thirty-two characteristics described in Vedic lore as 
appertaining to a great herod and naturally Sakyammii 
possessed these signs of greatness. ; Hence the ideal colour 
for Buddhist images has always been gilt. Before gold- 
leaf is applied the bodj^ is varnished, and any weak spots 
may be built up with a composition of clay or putty and 
powdered sandal- wood.^ The lobes of the ears are often 
enlarged to the size prescribed in Buddhist iconography 
(see Plate I). .An urna may be added to the forehead (see 
Example No. 3). ^ ® and equipment of a /(dried 

priest ” is similar to that allotted to a dead monk awaiting 
cremation, and has been already described. 

Sometimes, in the case of specially distinguished saints, 
mcmoiials are forwarded to the throne praying that titles 

^ This emperor visited Nanking seven times between the years 1751 
and 1789. 

^ It was destroyed during the T‘ai-r>'ing Rebellion. 

'' See Biirnoiif, Lofu.» cle la bonne Loi, appendix viii, pp. 568, 569. 

It is interesting to note that an analogous process is practised in 
Burma in the disposal of dead members of the Buddhist clergy, tliough 
it is used hut as a temporary expedient to preserve the l)ody until 
cremation can take place. After death the viscera are remo^'ed and the 
cavity tilled with hot ashes, sawdust, spices, or honey. The body is 
then swathed in strips of linen, and after being varnished is often gilded. 
Thus protected it may lie in an oimamented sarcophagus for weeks, 
months, or even more than a year. See Spence Hardy, Ka^h-rn 
3[oHcichUm^ pp. 8*22, 8*2.8 ; Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, pp. 5*28, 529 ; 
Bhway Yoe, The Barman, ];'>p. 578-88, 
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of canonization may be conferred. In re>sponse titles are 
occasionally given. An example is that of a ''dried 
priest ” near AVnhii who is called " The Buddha who gazes 
upon the River ” M #0 Memorials requesting 
recognition for two priestly relics at the town of T'ung- 
elTmig im Jjj| in Anhui arrived at the capital within the 
space of a few months, and afforded a certain emperor 
the opportunity of displaying a cynical wit. The first 
he named K'o-shili Fo pj yi; he really a Buddha?” 

The second was endowed with the title Yu-sldh Fo 
% ^ "Yet another Buddha?” 

As to the antiquity of this custom of drying corpses 
I regret to have no definite data to offer. It may be 
coeval with the Buddhist church in China, since there is 
a tradition concerning the two Indian monks who were 
brought back by the envoys of the Emperor Ming Ti 
(a.d. 58-76) to the effect that their bodies after death 
remained undecomposed and were kept in a building at 
Lo-yang.^ It has been mentioned above that one of the 
" dried priests ” on 0-mei Shan is reputed to be 500 years 
old. There seems no doubt that a specimen on T'ai Shan, 
described by M. Chavannes,^ dates back to the year 1703. 

An article in China’s Millions for May, 1910, gives an 
account of two examples, which, if genuine, must be 
among the oldest in existence. These dried bodies are 

^ This teidition is mentioned in a recent article by M. H. Alaspero, in 
wliicli the writer quotes a passage from a Chinese work explaining the 
origin of the use of the character ^ [ssU) to denote Buddhist edifices. 
Aecordiiig to this authority the building at Lo-yang, in which the 
incorruptible remains of the two Indian missionaries were housed, was 
one of the Government offices. At that time ssti was the term used 
for buildings of that class. The i’epository of these relics was regarded 
as a slirine of the new religion, and hence it followed from this eoimexion 
that stiu came to be adopted as a generic term for the Buddl,nst temples 
that later sprang into being. See Bull. de VEcoh lOyiuraif^e d'E^rtrenu- 
Orknt, tome X, No. 1, p. 107, note 3, 

- Le T'ai GImn, ix 91. These are the remains of a Taoist priest. So 
far a.s can be judged from the: short account of it given, this relic docs 
not difier from the Buddhist kind. 
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supposed to have been those of a brother and sister who 
lived at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and they 
are said to be now preserved in a Hunan village about 
fifty miles from the capital of the province. The histoiy 
of their lives is a long record of ascetic practices and 
searchings after drugs with miraculous properties, and 
so successful were they that they attained to corporeal 
immortality. The pair were evidently votaries of Taoism, 
jmt now their shrines are in charge of Buddhist priests, 
and this fact together with the close relationship existing 
between the two religions brings them within the scope of 
these notes. It must be added that the writer of the 
article did not verify the existence of the relics. 

My own search for examples has been confined to the 
valley of the Middle and Lower Yangtse, a region that 
was devastated half a century ago by the T'ai-pfing rebels, 
who signalized the decade of their power by practising 
a ruthless iconoclasm that was directed specially against 
objects of Buddhist devotion. It would be surprising, 
therefore, if this region possessed any specimens of dried 
priests” of a date prior to 1860. I have met with one 
relic only for which a greater age was claimed, and then 
there was every reason to doubt its authenticity (see 
Example No. 5). 

Below will be found accounts of six representative 
examples, which have been picked out for detailed 
description in order to illustrate various aspects of this 
custom. ' ■ , 

Example No. 1, On the north bank of the Yangtse, 
opposite to Nanking, is the ruined walled town of 
P'u-k^ou If 0, which has lately come into prominence 
as the southern terminus of the Tientsin Railway, 
Near tlie north gate is a small temple, the San-yuan An 
H % M> ill the entrance hall of which there is enshrined 
a good specimen of a '' dried priest Fortunately it was 
possible to open the glass-panelled door in front of the 
.)RAS, 1911. 47 
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relic, and I was therefore able to get: excellent photographs 
(Plates I and II). 

Seated in the attitude upon a lotus dais, the 

body is enveloped in red cotton gown and draperies, liis 
face, neck, and hands alone being visible. I must confess to 
the sacrilegious act of having, for purposes of photography, 
lifted the robe from over the legs. He is unshaven, and 
his long hair is confined by the metal circlet called hu 
which crowns his head. These signs proclaim him to liave 
reached the enlightened rank of lo-lian 

Apparently the body has been subjected to little 
preparation beyond the drying and gilding processes. 
The sunken cheeks have been artificially filled out, and 
the ears have been enlarged to the traditional size assigned 
to Buddhist notables.^ Otherwise, the state of the relic 
probably has not changed since it was taken from the kang 
that now stands by the side of the shrine (see Plate II). 

Above the door of the shrine is nailed a piece of yellow 
silk inscribed as follows : '' In the autumn of the year 1848 
he forsook the world and joined the priesthood. Freed 
from anxiety and undisturbed by mundane cares, he used 
to sit, garbed in a chia-sJia, in the Hall of Meditation, 
the while an understanding of the Sacred Doctrine 
gradually illuminated his soul. Just as a struggle is 
necessary to overcome the dragon and tiger, so he by 
striving succeeded in quelling his mortal passions, and 
now, tranquil and happy, he has attained his true reward 
and walks in the realms of Ju-lai.’’ 

^ Lo-han represents the Sanskrit cirhat, and is a term applied to uim 
who has attained distinction as a zealous follower of Buddiui's te^lclulrJ,^ 
It is also the stage of Buddhist enlightenment next ])elow th.^it of 
fi hocViisattva, See Eitel, Hmiclhooh, p. 16. Hermit and iiumiu'ed 
monks come under this heading. 

“ This feature is not peculiar to Buddhist imageiy. There is a saying 
current in China, ‘‘ Both ears hangingto the shoulders, —a most illustrious 
man.’’ See Smith, Chinese Proverbs^ p..306. 

^0 is the Chinese equivalent of Tatlmgata^ a Sanskrit title 
apj-)lied to Cautama as well as to other Buddhas. 
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So far as could be learnt from an ancient monk, the 
sole occupant of the temple, the history of the dried 
priest” is as follows: He was a native of Hupeh. 
Pao-hua Shan ^ ^ ^ ll] was the place of his novitiate 
and ordination. He remained in the San-yiian An for 
some twenty years, and died about ten years ago. On 
account of his superior piety he was dried for two or three 
years, and after being taken from the hang was varnished 
and gilded. 

Example No. 2. Outside the East Gate of Wuhu is 
a group of small temples. One of these is a one-roomed 
buildin^ called the Chlieh t a Ssu in which the 

principal object is a glass case containing the dried and 
gilded body of a priest. The case occupies a pedestal in 
the centre of the room with a clear space around it. The 
body sits huddled up in the usual attitude and is attired 
in a faded red satin chia-sha, which leaves only his head, 
neck, and hands visible. Round the forehead is tied 
a '' Veil of the Five Buddhas ”, and the right hand grasps 
a fly- whisk. A board hangs on the wall of the temple 
bearing a most interesting notice, of which the following 
is a rough terns] ation : — 

^‘Inscription Tablet concerning the ‘Mortal Body 
. Buddha t 

Within the T‘ai-p‘ing Garden in the eastern suburb of 
Wuhu there once stood an ancient ' fane named the 
Lung-shu An || which was erected during the 

last dynasty. Having been destroyed at the time of 
the Rebellion, it was generously restored about the year 

^ This important and historic monastery (called also ^ is the 

headtpiarters of the ‘^Discipline SchooU’ It is said to have 

accommodated no fewer than 1,800 monks previous bo its destruction by 
the T‘ai-}/ing rebels. Within recent years it has been rebuilt and has 
regained somewhat its former splendour. Many priests are still ordained 
there, and many pilgrims make it their goal. It is beautifully situated 
on a hill some 800 feet high, between Ohinkiang and Nanking. 
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1862 by a benefactor belonging to the TTii-phng district. 
The Magistrate, moreover, appreciating the profound 
benevolence and conspicuous merit of our preceptor the 
Worthy Yao ff , commissioned him to take charge of 
the scheme and to canvass subscriptions for rebuilding 
the teinple. In spite of ivind and rain he carried out his 
arduous task with loyalty and zeal. After much hard 
work he collected a sufficient sum, and at the time of 
the defeat of the T‘ai-pdng Rebellion he began building 
operations. He vowed he would erect the main hall, but, 
as is generally known, died before his wish was fulfilled. 

‘"'The Worthy Yao, our preceptor, entered the priesthood 
as a pupil of the Worthy K‘ai-yueh of the ClTu-shih 
Temple. 

“ In middle life he made pilgrimages and travelled in 
search of expounders of the Doctrine. Also, he fasted and 
obeyed the ordinances with exemplary strictness. During 
the vicious Rebellion the rebels invaded this district and 
he was made a prisoner. In spite of captivity he still 
fasted, and never allowed his Buddhist heart to falter. 
What a rare example ! 

“ He was chosen by the gentry and elders of the T‘ai-p‘ing 
district to manage the Lung-shu Temple. Here he laboured 
in hundreds of ways and strove to improve its fortunes. 
Not only did he worship Buddha morning and evening, 
but his very thoughts were constantly with Buddha. 
Whilst engaged in burning lights and incense he cultivated 
spiritual affinity. 

“Having lived to the age of 78 he fell ill and 
died in the first month of the year 1900. His liod}:^ was 
washed and then placed in a Jc mi H with the knees 
bent. That was three years ago, and liis body remains 
undecomposed. What a marvellous occurrence! 

“According to rule, we have gilded and enshrined our 
preceptor’s remains. Devotees of both sexes who come to 
view the body, may perceive its crystal and jade purity 
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and its complete innocence of dishonesty or fraud. This 
proves the purity of his mind, his enlightenment in the 
Doctrine, and his attainment of true Buddhahood — an 
example of cause and effect. 

'' We are anxious to fulfil the desires of our preceptor, 
and would appeal to the gentry, officials, elders, and alms- 
givers in general to give practical expression to their 
benevolent thoughts and generous hearts opening their 
purses and presenting contributions. Thus will they 
accumulate a store of merit. Their gifts may be offered 
ill the form of money to be spent in regilding the Buddhas 
and other dilapidated images, or they may take the shape 
of bricks and tiles for the rebuilding of the main hall. 
Thus our preceptorh \Yishes may be carried out and the 
donors will be silently blessed by Buddhist power. Also, 
their illustrious progeny will continue for countless ages 
to be distinguished scholars and to enjoy glory and riches. 

The appeal for alms is made by Hui-hai, resident priest 
of the Lung-shu Temple. 

“ The jireface is respectfully prepared by Hui-tding, 
resident priest of the Ch'u-shih Temple.’' 

ExdQTiple iVo. S. About twelve miles from Wuhu is the 
town of San-shan H ill There is a vsmall temple 

there, the Ting-ylin Ssu ^ ^ a part of which is 
occupied by a “ Mortal Body Hall” 0i| ^ where there 
is preserved a gilded priest inside a glass-fronted case. 
Except for the head and neck, the relic is concealed 
beneath a faded red satin chia-sha. It is seated upon 
the usual lotus dais. A knob has been placed on the 
centre of the forehead. This represents the )§ ^ 

(lit. “ white hair between the eyebrows”),^ corresponding to 
the Sanskrit Tcrnd, The brow is crowned with a paper 
“Veil of the Five Buddhas”. The histoiy of tliis “dried 

^ Eitel, Jlamlhoolc, p. 188 . The fmul is one of the thirty-two signs 
characteristic of a great man. See Burnouf, Lot, ns de. la Bonne Loi^ 
ap|.). viii, p. 
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priest'', as given me by one of the resident priests, is 
briefly as follows : His name was Shan-ken ^ He 
originally came from the Pai-sui Knng "g g, a well- 
known temple on Chiu-hna Shan. All his life he 
remained a vegetarian. He died, aged 97, in 1896, and 
was placed in a. kcmg. After two years the kang was 
opened. His body was taken out and gilded, and monej^ 
was collected to repair the temple. His posthumous 
title is “ He who awaits canonization as Buddha of the 
Yangtse" f# # a: t,. ; 

Example No, A This relic is kept in the Kao-ming 
Ssu S a large temple standing on the west bank 
of the Grand Canal, about six miles south of Yang-chou 
Fu There is nothing specially noteworthy in 

its appearance. It is clothed in a red chiasha, and is 
furnished with a “Veil of the Five Buddhas", and wnth 
a fly-whisk. Its history obtained from the priests on 
the spot is interesting. The priest's name was Hui-ch‘ao 
g |g. He joined the monastery at the age of 27, and 
remained there till he died in 1876 aged 72. He was 
buried inside a closed kang on the opposite bank of the 
canal. There he was left undisturbed for seventeeii years, 
till, the ground where he was interred being required 
for some other purpose, it became necessary to exhume 
him. Tlie kang was cleared of earth, but, to the surprise 
of all, it was found impossible to move it. In searching 
for the cause of this difficulty the lid of the kang -was 
slightly lifted, when the body was seen to be undecayed 
and still sitting upright. This discovery led to a discussion, 
and it was decided to collect money to gild and enslirine 
the body. It is said that directly this resolution liad 
been made it became possible to move the ka>ng easily. 

Exam‘ple No. 5. In the Pao-tTing Ssti ^ ^ at 

Wu-cli'ang M ^ ^ temple that lias been already 

referred to, there is preserved a most curious relic. 
It is gilded, and to this extent is similar to tlie usual 
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'' dried p but in other, respects it is strihingly* 

abnormal and therefore it merits a detailed description. 

Instead of being in the attitude of meditation, this 
figure is perched upon a raised seat, the right foot planted 
on the ground, while the bent left leg is held horizontal 
by being supported at the ankle upon the opposite thigh. 
The body leans slightly forward, and the head rests upon 
the left hand, which holds a rosary ;^ it is undraped except 
for a small skirt, ^ which is gilded like the figure and 
appears to be made of the same material. (See Plate III, a.) 

An examination proved that it is not a genuine "dried 
priest”: at any rate, it can be affirmed that no portion 
of human remains recognizable as such is left visible. 
I was led to this conclusion chiefly by the fact that 
the relations of the bony prominences are anatomically 
incorrect. The priests state that the body was swathed 
with strips of calico and fortified with plaster before 
being gilded ; but, allowing for this method of preparation, 
certain significant bony points should remain recognizable 
had an actual corpse been the basis of the figure. 

It is claimed that these are the remains of an abbot 
of the monastery at the time of the T'ang ^ dynasty. 
However, the priests are unable to give a satisfactory 
explanation of how this relic has escaped the vicissitudes 
of some ten centuries, and especially the demolition of the 
temple by the T'ai-p'ing rebels about sixty years ago. 
The bogus abbot has received canonization under the title 
of "The Penitent Buddha” ^ fl. 

^ This attitude is a rai'e one for Bnddhist figures. There is a picture 
of a Japanese image of Padmapani in a similar pose to be found in 
(b’iinwedel, Mytliologle des BiiddliimniLS, p. 27. 

- This garment probably represents the Indian nimsana^ one of the 
‘‘Thirteen Necessaries” that any priest is allowed to possess. See 
Takaknsn, I-tsing, p. 55. 

Professor Parker kindly informs me that ^ often occurs in the 
poetry of the T‘ang dynasty in the literal sense of “ bitter regrets”, the 
same meaning, in fact, that it has in colloquial use at the present day. 
He suggests that the expression refers to the remorse for his past life 
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Example- No. 6. This account was given me hy a native 
o£ Shanghai, and is interesting chiefly because it descriljes 
an instance of an official causing the prompt destruction of 
one of these sacred relics. It serves, moreover, to illustrate 
the contempt often shown hy members of the Chinese 
mandarinate for anything connected with Buddhism,^ and 
also the fact that the fortunes of the heretical faith in any 
district depend largely on the religious proclivities of the 
local officials. 

Just outside the west gate of Shanghai native city 
there stands the Hsi-fang An M' certain priest, 

named Jung-khing ^ died there in the year 1895, 
after having served in the temple for fifty-four years — 
ever since the day when his parents dedicated him to the 
priesthood at the tender age of six. According to eiistom 
his remains were placed in a kang, and when three years 
later the kang was opened the body was found to be 
still undecayed. It was tlierefore varnislied, gilded, and 
enshrined in tlie temple. Huge crowds came to view tlie 
relic, some attracted by curiosity, others by desire to burn 
incense before it. So great a number flocked to tlie 
temple that the Chief of Police intervened after a few 

felt by Giiiitama at the time of the Great Renunciation, and thus in this 
particular instance to the abbot’s regrets for his unregenerate dnys 
in imitation of the Buddha. Cf. ^ used for Skt. ia}K(,xdhi, 

“Penitence,” one of the “ Pour Causes of Longevity See Be Harlez. 
T^owig-pao, vol. viii, p. 132, 1897. 

^ On the other hand, there are officials who do all in their |)Ower to 
further Buddhist interests within their jurisdiction. In the Chueh-thi 
Ssu at Wuhu, which contains a “dried priest” (see Example No. 2), 
there is posted a long proclamation by the District Magistrate in whi<.*]i 
he places tlie shrine under his special protection. It cosichales as 
follows: “xAll persons must understand that reverence and silence 
should prevail in a temple, and that rowdy behaviour cannot Ije allowed. 
After the issue of this proclamation, should any lawless characbers, 
whatever their pretext, assemble and clamour loudly, or hustle the 
crowd, or create any other disturbance, the monk in charge is enU)Owered 
always to report them by name to the Magistrate. Tims the matter jua \' 
be inquired into, and the delinquents he arrested for severe punishment 
without lenience. Let all reverently obey ! A special proclamatinn I ” 
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days and ordered the '' dried j)riest ” to be burnt, giving 
as the reason for this action the fear of a riot. 

Note ON Disposal of the Dead in Tibet 

Since Tibet might now be considered an integral part of 
the Chinese Empire, this article would be incomplete 
without mention of the disposal of Lamaist dead. Writers 
describe four methods, viz. cremation, burial, preservation 
of the body intact, and lastly, the most common mode, 
that of dismemberment followed by distribution of the 
fragments, either by giving them to dogs and vultures or 
by casting them into running water. ^ It is stated that 
cremation is rare on account of the scarcity of fuel, and 
that burial is practised only after death from smallpox. 

The preservation method bears a striking resemblance 
to that described above ; indeed, perhaps it was from 
Tibet tliat the custom reached China. Were this so, it 
would be by no means the sole instance of Lamaist 
practices being adopted by the Chinese Church. Bodies of 
none but reincarnate Lamas are preserved. The process 
is briefly as follows : — The corpse, attired in ceremonial 
garb, is placed in a sitting attitude inside a metal cliest, 
and is surrounded with a packing of salt.^ The vessel is 
then hermetically sealed, and left unopened till at least 
three months have elapsed. When the body is removed 
it is found to have ''become hard and dry”. As in the 
case of the Chinese relics, a protective compound is applied 
to its surface, the sunken or shrivelled parts being fllled 
in so as to give the figure a life-like contour. Finally the 
relic is gilded, and it is then ready to be enshrined. 

^ For information coneerning these customs see the following 
authorities : Markham, N^arratives, 122, 331), 340; Home, JRAS. , 
VoL VI, pp. 2S-35, 1873 ; Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, pp. 255, 25() ; 
Schlagiiitweit, Buddliism in Tibet, ; Sven Hedin, Truns- 

Jllmalaya, vol. i, pp. 327, 369-73. The fullest account of the preservation 
process is given by Kawaguchi, Three Years in Tibet, p. .389 etseq. 

“ One writer states that salt after being used for this pur}>ose is muc]j 
prized as a panacea for all ills. Kawaguchi, op. cit. , p. 395. 




THE EPIC USE OF EHACAYAT AMB BHAKTI 
By E. WASHBUEN HOPKINS 


0 doubt Dr. Grierson is right in translating the first 
of these words as '' Adorable ” (JRAS., 1910, 
p. 159 f.), in so far as that translation expresses to the 
devout believer the supreme divinity of his adored God. 
Nor is there any objection to the view taken by 
Govindacaiya Svarni in his paper on the Artha-Paficaka 
(ibM., p. 591), that, to the same believer, Bhagavat is 
the perfect God possessed of the five (or six) attributes— 
knowledge, power, etc. In a later paper (ibid., p. 861), 
Govindacarya Svami shows that Blessed, Perfect, Glorious, 
or God, anything, in short, to render approximately 
the content of the native word, would be sufficient in a 
translation, which is at best a makeshift, and, because it 
is devoid of the connotation of the original, can never 
really translate it to the heart. Any merely etymological 
translation would, of course, be as unsatisfying to a 
worshipper of Bhagavat as '(loaf -holder would be if 
offered as an equivalent of our "Lord”, 

But while the religious sense must be satisfied, it will 
scarcely do to turn from that position, the impregnable 
fortress of sensibility, and interpret the sacred word as 
if it had always connoted what it does to-day, a point 
made by another native writer whose article follows the 
one last mentioned. In this paper Mr. V. V. Sovani, 
endeavouring to trace back the meaning of Bhagavat 
(ibid., p. 866), says: "First it was used of great spiritual 
teachers and inquirers, as we find in the Upanisad. Then 
it came to be used as an epithet to those persons who had 
acquired spiritual powers. Then it came to be used of 
the emancipated souls, and then of God,” I pass over 
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tlie etymological analysis offered in this article as being 
unessential ; though the fact that an etymology is offered 
seems to show that the various stages of meaning were 
intended by the writer to present a series without 
a break, from “endowed with merit” to “God” (as the) 
“ Feidect ” one. 

I trust enough has been said to show that, without 
pretending to be a worshipper of the Bhagavat, I fully 
appreciate the dislike of resting content with any merely 
etymological rendering of this word, and I will add that 
a merely historical view of the concept would doubtless 
be equally distasteful. The Blessed Lord of any faith 
means far more than can be conveyed bj^ the radical or 
historical meaning of his name. But apart from wliat 
such a word means as a symbol of faith, tlm history and 
etymology of any divine name or epithet may be studied 
witli profit as a problem purely historical, etymology 
itself being only a corner of the historical field. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, I venture 
first to suggest that the idea of merit does not lie in tlie 
word hliacja ; and then to propose for the word Bhagavat 
itself a stage which seems to have been omitted in the 
analysis mentioned above. Before the word was used in 
the Upanisads it was current in the Sariihitas, where it is 
used, for example, of a man’s hand, ay dm one lid do 
hhdgatmi, RV. 10, 60, 12 ; or of a man, cakdm bhadvdm 
asmdhluyam ahltagd hhdgcwadbhyah, AV. 5, 31, 11. At 
tliis period bliaga means a share and so a lucky share 
(cf. bhagatti). Bhagavat, then, is the one wlio lias luck, 
or, in otlier words, the fortunate one; so that he wh<mi 
the luckless wiglit has made fortunate is describid as 
getting wliat is hhadraon. Somewluit the same proc(‘ss 
goes on wlien this word is applied in the Upairisads to tlie 
priest or learned man, e.g. varaon bhagavafe (hlviarndya 
dadmah (BA, 6, 2, 4), as when 6ri, anotlier word meaning 
fortune, is used as an honorific title. But the ITpanisuds 
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do not eonfiiie the use to teachers and inquirers, as would 
seem to be implied by Mr. Sovam’s then The use in 

Svetasvatara is significant. Let us put side by side 3/11, 
and 6, 6 : sarvavyapl sa Bhagavan and dharonavcihcim 
papa/ifhudam bkagesam, where the last word paraphrases 
the word Bhagavat, and ‘‘ the universal lord of blessiiifrs 
would unite the two. In Biras., 6, vydpako hi Bhagavan 
Ruclrali expresses the same idea. It does not seem to 
me that the advance m application indicated by teacher^ 
spiritucdly gifted persons, emancipated souls, God, can 
be maintained as a strictly historical fact. 

But my main object is rather to question whether we 
can legitimately divorce the meaning of Bhagavat as it 
appears in the sacred scriptures from its ordinary meaning. 
The sacred scriptures of the Bhagavatas know no better 
authority than the Bhagavat himself as revealed in Iiis 
gospel Gita (which is not song but recitation, or rather 
that intoned chant inseparable from sloka verse). Now, 
of course, Bhagavat as used in the Gita cannot be so very 
different from bhagavat as used elsewhere in the epic 
poetry of which the Gita forms the crowning glory. 

In 3, 302, I f., Karna addresses the Sun-god in the 
following verses 

Bhagavantam aham bhahto, yathd mam vettha, gopate, 
tathd, paramatigmahso, nasty adey am hatkam cana : 
na me dam ^ na vie putrd na cdtmd suhrdo na ca 
tather^td vdi sadd hliahtyd yathd tmm, gopate, mama: 
istdndm ca 'malidtmcmo bhaktandm ca, na samsayali, 
kiirvanti hhalctim istdm ca, jamne tvcvm ca, hhaskam : 

Utp bhaktas ca vie Karno na cany ad cldivatcmi cUvi 
jdnita iti vdi krtvd Bhagavan aha maddhitam. 

It is clear from this, which is a typical epic passage 
illustrating the use of hhakti in what may be called a 
sectarian but not Bhagavata use, that bhaldi is devotion 

^ dams, “darling” (etymologically connected?), means as such not 
wife alone but delight” ; so dCtraha and ddrilcd are epic words for son 
and daughter (cf. naudinl, etc. ; plural like delicim). 
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to anjT- god conceived as the special object of worship. 
Similarly Asyapaths devotion to the goddess Savitri is 
manifested by eighteen years of ascetic practices (3, 293, 12), 
and the goddess formally acknowledges her pleasure in 
the vows, fasting, and whole-hearted bhakti of the king by 
the usual formula choose a boon 

But bhalcti may be used of devotion to other than divine 
beings, as, in the faidher course of the Savitri-story, sne'lia 
expresses a wife's love, premctu is (rather oddly) used of 
a man’s affection for his daughter’s expected father-in-law, 
and giiTubhakti is devotion to parents, teachers, and other 
venerable persons ( 3 , 295 , 11 ; 297 , 22 ). 

At this point it is necessary tb indicate a certain leaning 
to sense-devotion (one hesitates to say sensuousness) on 
the part of bhakti. It may perhaps be explained best as 
connoting affection rather than faith. In the theological 
religious sense of the Bhagavatas, bhakti, as was well 
expressed long ago by Barth, is ''faith, humble submission, 
absolute devotion, love for God Now faith, to a Christian, 
means intellectual conviction, and the Gita shows clearly 
enough that Barth is right in including this element in tlie 
Bhagavata conception of bhakti. The only questions in 
my mind are whether, from the Bhagavata’s point of view, 
intellectual conviction ought to stand at the head of tlie 
definition, and whether faith anyway belongs to tlie 
conception of bhakti as usually employed in the epic. 

If Saci saj^s to " Bhagavat Brhaspati ”, bhaktdydh kiiru 
me claydm, wlien she is escaping from the attentions of 
the evil-minded Nahusa ( 5 , 15 , 24 ), Nahusa himself says 
to her, bhaktam mam hhaja (ibid. 7), and tliis use of 
bhakta is current in similar situations in every part of 
both epics (e.g. 1 , 214 , 29 ). Compare li (SI) 7, 80, 15, 
prasdclarh kiimi . . . bhaktam bhaja>wa m<2m, blrfi^a, 
hhajamcmarii ^suvihvalam ; evam uktvd iu tma haiyd^ili 
clorbhydm grhya halad baU visplturantifa yathd- 
kdmam mdithundyo 'pacakrame, Urvasi says to Arjiiua, 
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bhaktmn ca bhaja ; Ravana to Bith, bhajasva mam (3, 46, 
44 and 281, 9) ; in general, istan ddrdn citmabliogan 
bhajaclhvam (5, 48, 97). There is neither kittenish nor 
monkeyish dependence in the attitude here ; only it is to 
be observed that the same word also denotes a wife's 
exclusive devotion. To be sure, in 1, 118, 32, the Sati, 
who will follow her husband to the pyre, will do so (owing 
to a curse) in rather special circumstances: kdntd .... 
bhaktyd tvd 'migamisyati, and the passion which makes 
hliakta dA.mo^i equal to rakta cannot be gainsaid. But let 
us take a passage where the wife’s love (here hlidva and 
preman) is expressed by (her husband’s words) sarvdtonmia 
md/ni bJiajati (3, 234, 4--7). Here we have what is given in 
one word as bhaTtrbhakM or hhaktir bhartari, which from 
the context (R. 5, 59, 34 and 6, 117, 12 ; 6, 119, 16) refers 
to a wife’s attitude toward her husband. The passage in 
Vana is especially interesting because this conduct is that 
which should be adopted toward Krsna himself, and if 
practised is bhagadoAvatam or (3, 235, 12 of the southern 
text) bhagavetcmam (also ibid. 234, 9 = B. 233, 8); the 
general directions here being given in the words sa 
Krmaiyi aradhaya scmhrdena, premnd ca nUyam prati- 
karmand ca ('' kdyaklesena ”). 

Now to take up cases where women are not concerned, 
Arjiina is bhaktdmikaoivpl, kdntas ca 2 y'ciya 8 ca, but as this 
is held out as a bait to Urva^i (3, 45, 12), it will be better 
to cite his attitude toward the Gandharva, paraj/d- bhaktyd 
{puTnaccmdra ivd 'babhdtc, 1, 174, 1); or the attitude of 
Bhagadatta toward the Pandu, soiehabacldhas ca manasd 
pUrvad \hha]d'mid/as tvayi (2, 14, 16); or thab of 
Yiiyudhana, adya snehcmn ca bhaktirJi ca Pdnclave^w . . 
darsayisyami (7, 119, 36). . 

But tlie nearest approach to the attitude of tlie worshipper 
is shown in the love of the people toward the king, who 
unites different divinities. As any god is bhaktavatsala, 
'' fond of his devotees,” such as Krsna (7, 83, 12), or Durga 
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(4, 6, 2 6 )j so the king is Wialdwuatscd^a 172, 23). 
The devoted servitor of a king is called a bkrtya bhaJda 
(5, 37, 22), and "' loyalty is expressed hy raj aMiaJd/i 
(3, 59, 15 ; 92, 22), BhaMimat is the converse of bJuigavat; 
and as bhaJctiman tarn (accusative! 6, 77, 30) means 
“devoted to this man”, so rdjabhaJdimat is “loyal”. 
This loyalty is, however, no cold fidelity hut a warmer 
feeling. Compare the 'description of the people’s devotion 
to their king in 1, 222, 10: atiprUyd . . . na tu hernia- 
ddivena prajd bhdvena remire (sc. on the king) ; where 
atiprUi and bhdva. are equivalent to rdjabhakti, PrUi is 
pleasure (“ there is no pleasure like seeing foes in distress,” 
3, 237, 18-20, synonymous here with sukha and m ) ; but 
it is much more, for in 1, 172, 20 it expresses sensual love 
(often of family relations, however, such as that of a man 
for his brother), and atiprlti is in fact the equivalent of 
the rare word atibhakti, which is found in 1, 75, 33: 
aiibhaktyd pitfn arcan clevdns ca pixtyaUih sadch, of 
Yayati (compare, for the atf-idea, the expression sd 
Jisrmm adhikam bheje, Southern text, 1, 242, 41, of 
Subhadra). The same idea is expressed by drdhabhaJdi, 
of citizens devoted to their king Rama (R. 7, 107, 16, etc.). 
Probably in Mbh. 5, 37, 37, adrdliahhaktika expresses 
this also, though from the context it may refer to oner 
“ not firm in affection ” toward the gods (bheddika is not 
otherwise used). 

Animals as well as men may have bhakti. Thus Rama 
entreats Brahman for all those who have followed him 
through love, snehdt, and says in explanation of Ins 
request, bhaJdd hi bhajitavyds ca (that is, I must slu)W the 
same aflection for them), and Brahman, granting tluj 
request, says that all the animals tliat liave died for Rama 
because of their bhakti, shall live in a world next to tlit^ 
Brahmaloka (R. 7, 110, 20). 

In 3, 2, 7, the king says he has tlic highest hhaldl 
toward priests, as the priests say they are devoted to him 
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and acid ‘‘ even deities show pity to their devotees 
armltampam hi bhaJdesu devata hy wpi Imrvate, 
the Southern text has the rather striking variant 
sneJiakarmani hlmldesu daivatany apilmrvate (3, 2, 6 £.). 
The same text has vrUi for hhakti at 3, 26, 20 (also 
brcVimanem), The verb bhajate means in many cases 
simply favours. “ Laksmi favours the Pandavas (3, 237, 
4) ; or favours “ him who worships the sun on Sunday 
with bhakti (3, 3, 64, “ does on the seventh or sixth 
lunar day”). Sugriva is one whom the bears prefer, 
favour, love, bhajanti (3, 282, 6). Bhakti leans to love 
very perceptibly, even to erotic passion, but it expresses 
affection of a pure sort as well as that of a sensual 
nature; which latter aspect, however, is to be found 
and cannot be ignored. In fact, the danger of bhakti, 
become too ardent and lapsing into mystic eroticism, is 
apparent in the mediaeval expression of this emotion. It 
is not intellectual, yet the play of meaning between faith 
and love (perhaps trust) is generally present. It may indeed 
be illustrated by another word, mccZcZM, as it appears in 
such phrases as “according to your inclina- 

tion,” as compared with sraddadhasva mama, “ put faith 
in me” (3, 215, 10); so that eventually ytoddhasraddha 
means “ love of fighting ” (passim). H^nQ^ hkakti and Taga 
appear togethei*, of a woman's devoted love (3, 57, 23). 
But especially frec]uent is the use of bhakti in respect of 
liuman devotion to the gods, not by any means to 
Bhagavat alone. Thus the House-goddess says, j/o mam 
bhaktyd likhet kudye, “who with bhakti paints me on the 
wall ” (of the house, will be prosperous, 2, 18, 3). Again, 
Yudhisthira, ignoring all other gods, says of the creator 
Uvara dhatr ( = Brahman), “ Blame not the lord creator 
through, whose grace, prasada, a mortal devoted to him, 
tadhhaktah, gets immortality” (3, 31, 41 f.). This con- 
junction of the two great words of the Gita is by no 
means unusual. Hanumat says in general to Bhima, 
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(indnydni ... haliliomdndmaslmrdir miantTd^ ddiva- 
tdni prasadam hi bhaMyd Jmrvdnti, Blidrata (3, 150, 24), 
that is, the divinities shonld be respected by man, witli 
offerings, etc., and then, beeanse of man’s hlicddi as thus 
shown, the 3 ^ become gracious to him. Neither here nor in 
the case of Brahman already cited can be intended that 
special love characteristic of the Bhagavatas. 

The title Bhagavat is one commonly employed for 
various gods in the epic. Brahman is Bhagavat (1, 63, 64 ; 
3, 276, 2), as he is also Jagannatha (7, 53, 14). He is 
besought, as a god prasddamiiMia, by Rudra-Siva not to 
destroy the world (ibid.). So Agni (5, 15, 29) and Indra 
(1, 34, 15) are each called Bhagavat, as are various priests 
and worthies. Cf. 3, 294, Zl.guTiir hi hhagavdn mayma, 
''you are gwni!' Each god on occasion is the olyect 
of hhaldi, as need arises. Skanda gets happiness by seeing 
^^iva and bj^ hhcdcti toAvard him (3, 231, 57). BhagaAmt 
Kara, who is jodrisadapriya, " fond of his followers,” 
protects them as if they were his own sons, if they are 
devoted to him in thought, word, and deed,” manovdk- 
karmahhir bhaktdn pdti p^drobn ivmmxisdn. This is Siva, 
“lord of past, present, and future” (10, 7, 8 f., and 43). 
The special importance of this statement lies in the fact 
that Siva’s followers are not his human worshippeiAS, but 
the host of horrible demons that surround him (described 
here). Bhahti tOAAmrds Siva is shoAAui hy a horse-sacriff ce, 
according to R. 7, 90, 17. 

Why is a god called BhagaAmt ? ObAnously, tracing tlie 
Avord from its first use in the RgA^eda, Ave must say tlmt 
the one Avho is fortunate, he AAdio possesses hhaga, has tliat 
title. Cf. RV. 7, 41,,.4— t: : : 

•utedanm hhdgavantah syamotd pm^nt'Vd ukh vuhlhise dhnum 
iLtoditci maghavan suryasya vaydm devanam mmaidil syfuna, 

Indra in the epic is Bhagavat and Maghavat(cf. in Vedic 
phrase hhagaUi and maghatti). As he lias fortune, so has 
he gifts (to give). The bhahtas ai^e rcAvarded by the boon, 
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vararh vrms-va, to which allusion has already been made, 
and which is the common accompaniment of the statement 
that they are bhaldas. As Sri-Bhagavat says that '‘ no 
one who does well comes to an evil course'’, durgati 
(Gita, 6, 40), soDharma says, mram vrmsva ... dat% hy 
asm/i tava, and adds, ye hi me pttnusd. hhahfd net tesCnn 
cisti diorgatiJi (3, 314, 11). 

The constant proclamation of their hhcikti is what makes 
Kesava so prone to favour the Panda vas, according to the 
accusation of Duryodhana (hhahtivcidena, 5, 127, 3). 
What that bhaMi consists in, is explained long before the 
Gita, when the same unbeliever scoffs at the hJmldi of 
Sahjaya toward Bhagavan Devakiputrali, and the question 
is formally put: kd bhaktir, yd te nityd Jandrdane 'I 
The answer is given thus: mdydm na seve . . . -na, 
VTiiiddharonam dcare, mddhabhdvam gato bhaMyd mstrad 
vedmi Jandrdanam (5, 69, 4 f,). The devotion to the 
god is shown by renouncing delusions (such as works) 
and all wrong practices. This devotion gives purity of 
heart, and study gives knowledge of the god. 

God is the Blessed One, not because he gives gifts 
(maghavat), but because he has in himself all good things 
(hhagavat). But originally in the simpler application of 
bhagavat to man, the good things one gets are conceived 
as portions or parts given to him by the power that has 
and shares, portions out (Bhaga as god). Conversely, man 
is partial to one god and so is bhakta. Thus bhakti is 
what influences an unjust judge, who is partial (E. 2, 
75, 57). Hence too bhevj is like English (apportion to 
one self) take, take to (diso bhejire, "they took to the 
quarters," took to flight), take for oneself, choose, hence 
favour, and so on to love, just as dilectits and dilectio, 
love, come from diligo, choose. The man chooses out, 
elects, diligit, or loves, a woman or a god, and he is then 
bhakta, partial to, devoted to, that woman or god. In 
Latin we say quern di diligimt, " whom the gods favour," 
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So as a matter of fact either man or god may fa vom 
other. Bhagavat from the beginning (RV., loc. cit., v. 5) 
shows that the owner of hhctga mduj by implication be 
the giver : Bhdgcc evA hhdgavan astu devds Una vaydm 
bhdgavantah syama, '' may we be blessed through him” 

Thus bhaJdi is used of god or of man, and is convertible 
wdth prasdda, a meaning impossible of course in the 
Bhagavata sense. The passage where the old priests 
entreat Rama shows the approach to the use of hhakti 
which is now to be illustrated — 

bhahtimanti hi hhutdni jahgmnd 'jahgamdni ca 

ydcamcmem, Bdma, tvam hhaktim bhakte.m clarsaya, 

(R. 2, 45, 29.) 

Here hhakti = sneha, but it is from the superior to the 
inferior. This, however, is what \vas to be expected. If 
the goddess Laksmi bhajate (above), she must show bhaktL 
And so in fact we find that the gods have bhaJdi to men 
as men have towards gods. Thus in the story cited at tlie 
outset of this paper, as Karna is bhakta and has hhakti 
toward Siirya, so the god says to Karna, mamdpi bhaktir 
utpannd (3, 301, 9). Again, when the god Yama wishes 
to express his kind regard for the young woman who has 
followed him and entreated him so insistently, he says: 
'' As you have been speaking to me, tathd tathd me tvayi: 
bhaktir iittamd, vararii vrnlwa” (3, 297,51), In such 
cases hhakti is not faith at all, nor is it humble, 
adoring love. 

A peculiar locution may perhaps bo mentioned here, 
that of using hhakti in the plural for emblems of 
devotion, as in E. <5, 49, 4, where Ravana is described as 
svamdiptam viaitrdbhir vividhahhis ca> bhaJdihhih, Tlie. 
scholiast says, scvivatripundravad racandjviHamll}. (like the 
ash-marks on the forehead of a Sivaite). Compare blutJdis 
as “ adornments '' (PW. s.v.). The Itihasa of R. 6, 120, 33 
would of course make the bhaJdimantah of this epic the 
adorers of that Rama who is both Rama and Krsna; 
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ibid. 29 : SUa Lakmiir bhamn clevali Krmn.h 

Prajd 2 xdih, vaclhdrtham Rdvcmasye lia pravisto rndmi^lrh 
tamim. They are described as in the Gita : amoghds te 
bhavisyanti hhaktionantas ca ye nardli, ye tvarii devam 
dhruvam bhakfdh pivrcmam purusottamam, ijrd^ynnvanti 
sacldj kdmdn. 

Although ih.Q^ bhaktas of the epic are manifold, those of 
the Bhagavat are naturally more often mentioned than 
any others, and are by no means confined to the Gita. 
Thus we read of Bhagavadbhaktal.i in 1, 214, 2, nominally 
before the Gita was proclaimed, and of course long after- 
wards, as it is said in 12, 47, 33 : ndnyabhaktdh kriya- 
vanto yajcmte sarvakdmaclaon (Krsnam), yam devam 
Devakh dev% Vasiidevad ajvjanat (29) ; eko yam veda 
Bhagawdn dhata Nardycmo Harili ; the eiilogizer finally 
acknowledging himself as pjrajyanna and hhakta (97). 
The Bhagavat here and elsewhere is clearly Devaki’s son ; 
though this has been denied by some scholars. 

Apart from Krsna the same bliakti is shown to Visnu. 
For only a sectary could find in 3, 163, 23-4, an allusion 
to Krsna, where Hari Narayana or Visnu dwells to the 
east of Meru (20), and is reached not by seers but by 
Yatis through bhakti : yatayas fatra gacchamti bhaJdyd 
Ndrdyanam Harim parena tapasd yiiktd bhdvitdh 
karmabhih hibhaih, yogasiddhaJik^tc. Such a passage 
is interesting in showing that bhakti is dii’ected wholly 
toward Visnu as supreme god, above Brahman, without 
any indication whatever that the author of the description 
recognizes the identity of Krsna with the deity, though 
Gita, 8, 10, bhaktyd yiikto yogahalena cdi :'va, has the 
same idea. 

Finally, in the part of the epic devoted to the exaltation 
of Siva, Visnu himself shows his bJiakti toward the 
greater god. Here, liowever, Narayana is distinctly 
Vasudeva Kesava. He sees Siva, becomes hhaktimai^ and 
(in 7, 201, 77 f.) says: bhakfarh ca mmn bhajamdnam 
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bhajasva : , . abhistiotaJi pravikarsu ea maymn. The 
language is that of despairing passion, as in 1, 172, 8, the 
lover to his mistress, bhajasva bhajamanam mam, prana 
hi prajahmiti mdm; ibid. 15, hhaJdam mam bhaja. 
This is, of course, a late passage, probably an interpolation. 

To sum up, from the point of view of the epic poets, 
who also wrote the Gita, bhalcti is affection rather than 
faith. It may belong to man or god and have for its 
object man as well as god ; its nearest human equivalent 
in the latter case is the love of a wife for a husband. It 
inspires animals as well as men. It interchanges with all 
words of deep affection, prUi^bhciva, raga, sneha. As to 
Bhagavat, I should prefer to retain, as nearest to the 
original sense, the translation Blessed, he who is blest 
with the possession of all good attributes, and, by 
implication, makes blessed his bhaJdas, those who have 
made him theirs, and are devoted to him. 
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THE ETHIOPIC BEIKESSAR 
By Pbopessok L GUIDI 

rjlHE Synaxaria, as also the Menologia, are not among the 
oldest of hagiographical texts, and consequently their 
use in public worship in Oriental churches is relatively 
modern. In the case of the Coptic-Alexandrine Church 
with which I am now dealing, at the date when its 
Synaxarium was composed, Arabic had for long past 
taken the place of Coptic as the living language ; indeed, 
in my view, its compilation was an outcome of that 
religious and literary movement which, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, gave fresh life and improved order to 
the Church of Alexandria. The question of the immediate 
sources of this work — one not as yet ripe for treatment— 
cannot be dealt with in this place ; it may, however, 
be pointed out that the Synaxarium, as the product of 
Arabic speaking people, could be easily put together from 
all the hagiographical works in use throughout Eastern 
Christendom by speakers of that tongue. Hagiographical 
literature is to a great extent a monastic product, and its 
Greek branch had for its main centre Palestine, and the 
convents of St. Sabas and of Sinai— witness the names of 
Cyril of Skythopolis, of John Moschos, of Sophronios, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, etc. 

As far back as in 1888 I pointed out in my memoir 
Sidle trachbzioni degli evmigeli in Arcdio e in Etiopico 
the fact, now generally admitted (cf. Graf, Die chonsi. 
arah. Lit,, p. (), and Brockelmann, Die syr. und d, clirist, 
ar, Liu,, pp. 67-8), that it. is precisely in this quarter 
that Arab-Christian literature had its birth and develop- 
ment ; it was to a great extent made up of hagiographical 
legends derived, directly or indirectly, from the Greek ; 
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and it was by this channel that the abundant stream 
o£ Byzantine hagiographies reached Arabic speaking 
Christians. It reached them, as was natural, not in 
independent rivulets from the various sources, such as 
the Acts of the Martyrs, the iyKa)fj.ca, and the 
but in a flood of mixed matter. This primary supply 
of Graeco-Arabic literature was augmented later on, in 
Egypt, by other texts, such as the apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles in their Coptic form (the Arabic translation of 
which dates back certainly to the fourteenth century), the 
Coptic legends of martyrs, whether of Diocletian’s cycle 
or otherwise, the Apophthegmata Patrum in some one 
of its forms, etc. ; and that these Arabic texts were 
already in existence in the thirteenth or in the fourteenth 
century is proved by the actual age of many of the MSS., 
e.g. Paris, Nos. 253, 259, 260, 266, 278, 283, and others. 
There existed, therefore, an ample supply of hagiographic 
material in Arabic for the use of the compilers of the 
Copto- Arabic Synaxarium of Egypt. But, again, this is 
not the place to consider the precise sources of the 
Synaxarium, nor the question of priority of date between 
it and the Difnar, on w'hich Mr. Crum’s remarks may be 
referred to^; it is enough here to say that late in the 
fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century the Synaxarium 
of the Coptic Church, but in Arabic form, was in existence 
in the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

The translation of the Synaxarium into Ge^ez must 
have taken place at no great interval of time in the course 
of the fifteenth century, when Abyssinian literature was 
enriched by many a hagiographical text ; tins rendering 
of it into Ge'ez may be assigned to the second half of 
the century, for it is mentioned in the time of King Na^od 
(1494-1508), and the age thus attributed to it is fully 
confirmed by the MS. D’Abbadie No. 66, assignable paheo- 
graphically to precisely this period. 

1 Cat. Copt. MSS. Coll %landsLib., p. 2L‘i 
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Nevertlieless, to find other MSS. of the Senkessar we 
must pass on to the beginning of the seventeenth centiiiy, 
for not until that date do they become at all numerous. Not 
a few copies of the work exist in the libraries of Europe ; 
several are mentioned by Dr. Conti Rossini in his Mote 
per la Storia leUeraria cli Ahissinia} Since then other 
copies have come to light, e.g. those of Keren - and of 
Berlin ; and tlie Khedivial Library at Cairo possesses a 
magnificent although imperfect copj", the conclusion 
of Genbot and the whole of the last quarter of the 
Abj^ssinian year being wanting. These MSS., lioweN'er, 
present a text which diverges from that of the earlier 
one, the result either of modification or of addition of 
various sort. This is distinctly so in the case of the three 
months of Sane, Hamle, and Nahase, and the same is 
doubtless true of tlie remaining portions of the work. 
It is clear, therefore, that in the history of the Ge'ez 
Senkessar two periods must be distinguished — (1) that 
of the first translation (second half of the fifteenth to 
beginning of the seventeenth century), and (2) that of 
revision and added matter (seventeenth century onwards). 

I 

It appears from a note on the MS. D’Abbadie 66, 
communicated to me by Dr. Conti Rossini, that the early 
translation was the work of one Simon the Egyptian, 
priest and monk in the monastery of St. Anthony.^ The 
note is as follows : — 

^ Jlendiconti della JR. Accad. d. Lincei, 1900, p. 6S0. 

- C. Conti Rossini, “ I nianoseritti Etiop. della Missione Cattolica fJi 
Cheren'’: ibid., 1904, p. 276. 

G. Flemming, ‘‘ Die neue Samml. abess. Handschr.” : Zewiralhl. 
f. BihliotheJcs'io. j 1906, pp. 7-21. 

The doubt expressed by Zotenberg (Cat., p. 152) as to whether the 
recension by John of Burlos (Borollos, Udpahos) is that contaiiied in 
the later version of the Senkessar is unfounded ; the name of John 
together with that of Mika'el appears already on the MS. D’Abhadie 66. 
Cf. Duensing, Lief erf d. dthiop. Synax., etc., 8. 
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4tKn fl?ii^ hn: A^fn^rn : : 

The first question which arises is this: which one of 
the a^vailable Arabic MSS. . was it that was used by the 
Abyssinian translator ? On this I can say nothing, for it 
is only the three last months of the Abyssinian Senkessar 
that I liave studied — Sane, Hamle, and Nahase (Paoni, 
Abib, and Mesori) — -whilst the two critical editions of the 
Arabic Synaxariuni now in progress, that of Basset in the 
Patrologia Orientalis (Graffin & Nau), and that of l^orget 
in the Corpus Script. Christ. Orient. (Chabot), stop at the 
month of Kihak and of Mechir respectively. As for the 
Vatican Codices Arab. 62-5, although they are free from 
any great discrepancies, they certainly do not contain the 
precise text which the Abyssinian translator must have 
had before him. 

The translation is a literal one ; at times the meaning 
of the Arabic is not grasped : thus, at S. 606,^ 8 , the words 
UjJe are erroneously made to refer to the Old and 
New Testaments ; p. 670, 7, viz. Mesopotamia, is 

rendered '' the island Abba Nob is described as wearing 
a “garment of iron’’, p. 668, the Arabic being 4 ^^ 
viz. a “ new garment ”, and it may be that in the trans- 
lator’s original the dot of the ^ was wanting, and that he 
failed to notice the obvious correction. Again, H. 372, 14,, 
St. Sisinnius is said to have been dA^J\ 

which is rendered that he was compassionate and “ kne^\' 
everyone”; in the statement that Patriarch Simon, H. 397.^ 
11 , ate only bread, salt, and herbs, ''and nothing 

besides,” the last word>s are rendered " not cooked at the 
tire ”, perliaps reading them as ^ ; mid the words on 

^ S. = Sane, H. = Hamle ; the page numbers refer to Patrol. Orient. ^ 
vols. i and vii. 
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the same page relating to the convent of Abba Severus 
were misiiiiderstood by the translator. Still less can we 
expect corrections of corrupt passages in the original Arabic, 
such as H. 330, 4, .where the obviously faulty passage 

■ cAj uV^ which should be read (|SDdjaZ.| 

4 . aiAb, lias been retained and rendered by 

,1 

The elegance of the Ge'ez idiom is destroyed, for example, 
in the passage at H. 27e3, 1, where Jo is rendered 

just as the often repeated f\HH : ® 
More will be said later on the corrections 
thus occasioned, whether verbal or by grammatical 
forms of unusual character. The matter is, however, 
more serious when well-known and well-established rules 
of Ge'ez, both as to form of words and syntax, are 
disregarded ; thus we read for H. 263, 

13 ; (DeAh’ for ®QArv, H. 290, 14 ■ flA-fhrh for 
H. 291, 1, etc. 

Again, is found with the nominative in eases 'where 
its explanation as proposed by Dillmann is less easy 
(.Dillm.-Chrichton, p. 442). Of. S. 573, 10 ; 666, 14; 
676, 12; H. 260, 6; 276,12--13 ; 330, 4 
392, 13-14. The accusative is wanting, too, in the second 
object, S. 571-2. The substantive in the accusative 
ease is often found combined with the adjective in tlie 
nominative, S. 677, 14, and this last form cannot, 

indeed, be termed faulty, but it affords evidence that the 
text has not undergone correction by the “ Mammeran 
Some forms are, however, undoubtedly wrong; the 
final with the indicative, e.g. : . * * 2 

5. 606, 7 H. 228, 4 ; • 

^ As to this not iineommoa oeoiirrence in old AISS. see Bezold, Kehra 
Nananf, xviii. That the age of MSS. is no adequate criterion for judging 
the regularity of the forms occurring therein, may be gathered from what 
Dr. Conti Rossini says in the Preface to the Acts of Basalota Mika’el 
(Corp. Script. Christ. Orient. Script. Ethiop., ser, ii, t. xx). 
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Tl^^: H, 265, 2 (327, 8); . . . Tl^ : S. 635, 

12, etc., and vice versa, for S. 665 ; 

for s. 585, 4. We ev^en meet with as 

accusative: H. 273, 10, ^1414? S. 585, 15 

(588), I and so 

je?\i: for S. 636, 6. 

But in addition to these defects of form, the work had, 
in Abj^ssinian eyes, a serious defect of substance in this, 
that hy merely reproducing the Arabic Sjmaxarium, it 
omitted all mention of the saints most revered in 
Abyssinia, from the renowned Nine Saints — Aragawi, 
Garima, Pantalewon, etc. — down to Takla Haymtoot and 
Ewostatewos, with many others. Even the apostle of 
Abyssinia, Abba Salama, is hardly noticed. It was 
perhaps this reason which, in addition to its bulk, prevented 
the work from becoming current in Abyssinia ; during 
some two centuries and a half it was but rarely cojpied ; 
for any copies destroyed by the Graii and Moslem 
invasions might easily have been replaced in the sequel 
by others. Another, and as it seems to me, an important 
fact is this, that the Jesuit missionaries, who undoubtedly 
took much interest in Abyssinian hagiographj?', never 
mention the Senkessfc When they have occasion to 
refer to Abyssinian saints such as Pantalewon, Takla 
Haymanot, etc., they quote, not this work, but the 
individual lives of those saints. This appears clearlj' 
in their most important work, the history of P. Paez. 
Th.e texts which he translates relating to Kfdeb and 
Abba Salama have no connexion with the narrative of 
the Senkessar; his knowledge of the Nine Saints is 
derived from another source, but he is unable, to furnish 
any precise details about them; and this lie could 
assuredly have done, had the Senkessar been known to 
him. He does indeed give a translation of the lib? of 
Takla Haymanot, but as to Ewostatewos he admits he 
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can tell nothing, on the ground that he had been unable 
to procure a copy of his life, owing to the reluctance 
of the monks of Ewostatewos, and in spite of his 
own efforts to procure it. Now the monks’ reluctance 
could have been no bar to his using the Senkessar, 
where Ewostatewos is dealt with at length (18 Mask., 
21 Hamle). The same argument holds good in the case 
of D’Almeida, whose knowledge of this saint is not derived 
from any written source, and on this account I am led to 
surmise that his very name has been wrongly transcribed 
by these authors as Statens The life of Lalibala (Paez, 
i, pp. 616-17) may indeed appear to tell against my view, 
inasmuch as it accords exactly with the text of the 
Senkessar, but Paez states that he had taken it from 
a work '' which narrates the life of this emperor ”, and 
that could scarcely be the Senkessar; moreover, the 
opening words would have run rather on this day ” 
than ‘'on June 19th”, were they a translation from the 
Senkessar. This consideration has greater weight than 
may appear at ffrst sight, for Paez’ translation is a 
verbatim one, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
he had before him the very text which was afterwards 
included in the Senkessar. It is therefore evident from 
the above that in the early part of the seventeenth century 
the Senkessar had hardly spread at all in Abyssinia, nor 
is it matter for surprise that of this ffrst translation only 
a single MS. should be known in Europe. 

II 

During the sixteenth century and the ffrst decades of 
the seventeenth, Abyssinia was the scene of -events whicli 
had an important influence on the religious life of the 
country. Struggles with Moslems on the one hand, and 
on the other, strife with the Jesuits, coupled with religious 
persecution, had given renewed life and energy to the 
large body of clergy attached to the Cliurch of Alexandria, 
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a .state of things wMch/ in my view, to fail to 

react on public worship in that Church by bringing about 
improvement in its mode of celebration. Among the results 
I am inclined to include the revision of the Senkessar, for 
it is just at the opening of the seventeenth century that 
copies of the work became numerous. The dates of the 
London MSS. of this period, which extend over rather 
more than half a century, fall many of them within the 
years of the pious sovereign John (1667-82) ; the Berlin 
MS., No. 66, dates from this period also, and so in 
all probability does the Khedivial MS. at Cairo, whilst 
tb.6 Keren copy dates from the time of Fasiladas 
(1632-67). But by that time the work had undergone 
profound modification, so that its form now differed widely 
from that of the first translation. 

As above stated, the main defects of that translation 
consist, as regards form, in incorrectness of expression, 
and as regards substance, in the omission of numerous 
name-days, those of Abyssinian saints in particular. Both 
these defects were remedied by the new recension : it 
then became widely current in Abyssinia, and it is 
represented in Europe by many MSS. For shortness the 
first translation is henceforth called A, and the new 
recension B. 

A comparison of the two texts shows clearly that the 
basis of B was A. The language is everywhere the same, 
saving some corrections to be noticed later. Moreover, 
the passages wrongly translated in A, have eitlier remained 
so, or have been emended conjecturally in places where 
a comparison of the Arabic original would Iiave readil}' 
disclosed the true meaning. On S. 606, 8 (ef. sujyrn), 
A misunderstood UjaL and rendered it by a phrase 

which does not run properly ; B corrects this by a con- 
jectural reading which deviates widely from the Arabic 
text. At H, 406, 9-10, ^0 answers to the 
and of the Arabic, and B inserts a which 
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is siiperfluoiis. Again (S. 667, 10-~ll), the words 
were not clearly rendered in A; B simplj?' omits tlie 
instead of correcting the phrase with the easy aid of tlie 
Arabic. Similar passages are H. 301, 11 ; H. 310, 1, where 
perhaps the MS. D’Abbadie should be altered to ©rh^, 
but where the mention of soldiers, inserted in B, is a mere 
conjecture The trifling mistake in A, H. 384, 14, 

©A^ATl for (’amlakka) or is corrected in B, 

contrary to the sense, into ©A^AiO- On S. 575, 1, the 
name of the city a transcription of the Arabic 

has been changed to And this change 

(n^ to "1), notoriously of likely occurrence in Ge‘ez script, 
is not so in the Arabic ; this shows that B proceeds from 
a Ge'ez text, and not from a fresh translation. The same 
reasoning holds good in the case of +^©71 written for 
by the change of fi to ?), S. 609, 8, where the 
Arabic has and again in the case of 

S. 609, 4, which in A is corresponding to lAJ, that 

is, lA-i, (cf. the well-known martyr and bishop of 

0/uLovL^ in Lower Egypt). 

Nevertheless, the MS. D’Abbadie 66 was not the copy 
in fact used for the revision B, for certain passages 
wliich occur therein are wanting in the MS., whereas they 
are to be found in their proper place in the Arabic. Such 
omissions are : S. 651, 4, <5;^^ and^..c 2 ,db ; H. 268, 2, 

Jsxj ; H. 443-4, etc., with some 

due to homoteleuton, as S. 600, 1, ; 691, 4, 

©AO— ®ntyA-7i ; 688,8-9, Such omissions 

not only prove that tlie MS. D’Abbadie was not the one 
used by the revisers of B, but also raise a preisumption 
tliat it is not the autograpli of the translator. 

In recension B all the verbal mistakes are corrected. 

^ Cf. Amelineaii, Geor/r, de VEgypte h Vipoqm copia, p. 472. 

- Of. x4.melinenu, op. eit., p. 
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We lind, for example, an accusative after ; cf. the 
passages cited above, and they might be multiplied ; and 
the adjective to a word in the accusative is put regularly 
in the accusative. With final is combined the 

stibjunctive ; moreover, the above-mentioned errors are 
corrected, as also the bad errors of concordance such as 
H. 224, 17, H. 301, 9, ; 

Not merely actual errors of grammar, but incorrect 
or antiquated expressions also have been removed and 
others substituted ; such are ‘t'A/iiri by 't'AJMl, H. 260, 1; 

passwn ; 't'fil©, in a meaning which it 
does not bear in Ge'ez, by 81®, S. 620, 7 ; 

AAo", S. 563, 5 ; 565-6 ; 648, 15 ; 662, 14 ; by 

— A->, S. 635,1; 636,l,and by mOjed. 

H. 224, 15 ; by H. 340, 16; 341, 2, etc. 

(401, 6). Generally, too, in place of is substituted 

(iv, 2, in the schema of Prsetorius), S. 552, 
IS, etc.; and for -fief., tCdi, H. 211, 8; 332, 1, etc., 
(D’Tl'p is often replaced by '’ifl, S. 570, 9 ; 647, 3; 616,8. 
On S. 579, 2, A reads 83^, which is the verbal equivalent 
of ^11, but in B it appears as a singular, 83 , which is 
far more in accordance with usage ; for 
stands UA®'^, H. 331, 15; and at times Af1<^ (^^t) is 
suppressed as untranslatable into Ge'ez ; on H. 232, 13, 
the ' J is corrected into <11^4: AA^" ; 

and the Arabic in the sense of “ to cause to receive, 
to make a present of”, which, translated in A merely h^’ 
AHH, is rightly emended in B by ©Ufl- Sound omendations 
are: S. 533, 10, ©i^fl : (WiR, changed into AHH : Arh^8'; 
S. 605, 4, Afl in place of ©Afl; and more especially 
S. 615, 3, 4, in place of thu.s restoring the 

imperfect in the apodosis of a simple conditional 
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proposition, whereas A, in violation of correct Ge'ez 
usage, repeated the duplicated perfect of the Arabic. 
On H. 393, 16, the wliicli is determinate, lias 

been corrected to ( = o), and, H. 398, 10, 

where had been translated merely by (Cr?\i^, B adds 
in accordance with the rules of Ge'ez. 

Sometimes, however, the corrections in B are not 
justified: e.g., H. 343, 10, is changed into which 
is contrary to the Arabic. Another superfluous emendation 
occurs H. 359, 4, where St. Pantalewon is described as 
thrown to “the lions”, and the of A has been 

changed into Mfld- It may be that the recensionivsts 
of B were surprised at the plural, in their ignorance 
of the “ venationes ” of antiquity and of the penal 
condemnation “ad bestias And similarly, H. 399, 15, 
the little town of Helwan (Helouan), near 
Cairo, now so well known, is wrong! jr changed into 

Some passages corresponding to Scriptural texts are in 
B made to accord more closely with the Ethiopic version 
of the Bible, from which A deviated somewhat. Thus, 
S. 571, 5, has been changed to in 

accordance with 1 Kings (Sam.) iii, and in S. 586 the 
passage 1 Cor. ii, 9 has been brought nearer to the 
ordinary Ethiopic text. Many analogous examples of 
correction could be found in the month of Nahase, but 
I refrain from citing them as the text in question is as 
yet unpublished. 

Another change is in the name of Jesus Christ, which 
appears generally in Arabic as the equivalent 

of which in A is for this B, in closer 

accord with the forms usual in the prayer books, substitutes 

A,Pfv.?i : TiWrl : : TUlrht. To some extent 

the festivals are transposed : that of St. Mary Magdalene, 
for instance, which is fixed in A for the 28th Hamle 

49 
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(H, 433), as it is by the Coptic Calendar (Miles, Oalend, 
ii, 722-3), whereas the ordinary Abyssinian Calendar 
makes it fall on the 6th Nahase (at the outset it was 
a '' commemoratio ”). 

AvS above stated, A had, besides its defects of form, yet 
more serious defects of substance in omitting so many 
anniversary festivals and obituary notices, especially those 
of Abyssinian saints. Their absence was the more felt from 
the fact that during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Ge'ez literature had been enriched with many hagiographical 
works. The lives of some of the famous Nine Saints, 
such as Aragawi, Garima, Pantalewon, had already been 
told at length in the form of eyfccojiia ; so also the lives 
of many saints of the following period, Lalibala, Na'akueto 
La'ab, Gabra Manfas Qeddus, Takla Haymmiot, and later 
Ewostatewos, Samuel of Waldebba, and manj^ others. Tlio 
unabridged legends of the Apostles, the ''Gadla Hawaryat’’, 
had long since been translated into Ge'ez. The festivals 
introduced or fixed by Zar'a Ya'qob had encouraged tlie 
composition, or the translation, of Homilies — tliose of 
St. Michael, for instance, which included not a few legends. 
Non - Abyssinian saints, too, belonging to the Coptic 
Church, such as Ebsoy possessed their “ Gadl Such an 
abundance of liagiographical literature, especially on the 
national saints, must have emphasized the feeling aroused 
by the omission of so many anniversaries and lives in the 
Senkessar, and especially at a moment of reaction in tlie 
national religion. It was, indeed, impossible tliat with 
struggles going on with the Jesuits and the West, the 
commemoration of saints of the Church of Alexandria, 
who were themselves Abyssinians, should l>o matter of 
indifference to the numerous clergy in the land. 

It was natural, therefore, that the authors of recension 
B, besides xnaking verbal coiTections, should have sought 
to complete A by I'ecourse to the numerous sources 
indicated. What may have been the additions made at 
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the outset, on the completion of recension B, might be 
ascertainable from the oldest MSS., such as those in the 
British Museum, Oriental 667, 670, 660, etc. Later MSS. 
naturally received considerable addition, e.g. it was not 
long before, the well-known saint, Walatta Petros, herself 
a devoted student of the Senkessar, obtained her place in 
the work, on the I7th day of Hedar. 

The compilers of B made, too, a further addition, 
viz. the “ Salani at the close of each life or anniversary. 
These, in my belief, wmre not then drawn up expressly for 
the Senkessar, but were taken for insertion therein out of 
some collection of hymns. This was clone apparently in 
the case of another work (cf. Zotenberg, Cat. 60-1), the 
'' Ta’amera Maryam/’ or Miracles of the Virgin, for in the 
oldest MSS. (cf. Paris, 62) the Salam are absent. (The 
MS. Lady Meux No. 2, ed. Budge, Miracles of the Virgin 
Mary, has the Salam, but it can scarcely be of any 
great age.) 

My view is based on various circumstances. Sometimes 
these Salam are not connected closely enough with the 
Senkessar’s text. For example, the Saltai of St. Menas, 
S. 613, refers to the legend of the pig restored to life, 
which forms one of the saint’s miracles in Abyssinian 
texts ; now it is nowhere mentioned in the Senkessar. 
The same holds good as regards the miracle of the fishes, 
which is alluded to in the Salam of Theodore I, S. 696. 
In the second Salam of St. Ananias, S. 681, the saint is 
only incidentally mentioned, the Salam being actually 
composed for the Holy Sepulchre. Thus it comes about 
that occasionally the forms of the names in the Saltoi and 
in the Senkessar differ. In the Salam of the Martyrs of 
Esneh, H. 352, the Oxford MS. has “Esna”, whilst the 
text has '' Esne” or '' Ensene” ; in that of Hilarion, S. 538, 
the Paris MS. has ^Hlaryon”, whilst the text has “Keryon”; 
and in the case of the Salam, at S. 697, the names differ 
from the forms they bear in the texts of some MSS. 
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Besides, the Oxford MS. does not insert the Salam after 
the coiiiiiiemoration to which it relates, but they are put 
too^ether one after the other at the close of each day, 
and a.t times out of place, as is the case with tlie 
Salam of Theodore of the Pentapolis, which comes after 
the commemoration of Theodore of Corinth, H. 302. 
It may be that tlie Salam was not inserted at the outset 
at the end of every commemoration, and that some were 
added hy hand. AVe find, indeed, many a Salam to be 
missing in the Oxford MS., such as those of Ishaq, H. 253, 
of Masqat Kebra, H. 255, of St. Tliornas, H. 215, of the 
Trinity, H. 360, of Pawli, H. 296, of the prophets of Israel, 
H. 232, and many more. Some, again, are wanting in the 
Paris MS., such as that of Ehwa Krestos, H. 374. On the 
other hand, many a Salam added in the last-mentioned 
MS. is wanting in that of Oxford and in D’Abbadie 163 ; 
such are those in honour of Basalota Mika’el, S. 602, of 
Za-Iyasus, S. 617, of Tasfa Mikael, S. 641, of Amonewos 
(Ammonius), H. 354 ; indeed, at S. 633 is added a poem, 
which is rather in the style of a '' qene ” than of a Salam. 
The MS. D’Abbadie 163 possesses its own peculiar Salams. 
It may, indeed, be surmised that many a proper name 
of unwonted form occurring in A, has been converted by 
the re visors of B into the shape in which it appears in the 
Salam, as, for instance, which in B appears 

in the same form as in the Salto, viz. Beyok (H. 212). 

Tliese considerations seem to me to make it excessively 
improbable that the Salam were the work of the re visors 
of B, and intended for the Senkessar ; it is far more 
likely tliat they were taken from some already existing 
collection, such as the Egzi’abelier nagsa”, proptuly so 
called, of Zar’a Ya'qob, and the '' Weddase Samawyan 
wamedrawyan ” ; another collection of Salam and otlier 
hymns exists at St. Petersburg^ in a MS. of tlie Hfteeutli 

^ 3f|)ioriCKia pyKonHCH b-b C.-neTep<5yprt, p. 14 Ethiop. at 

St. Petersburg). 
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century, whilst there is another in Rome belonging to 
Dr. Pietro Ambrogetti. These collections are all arranged 
in accordance with the sacred calendar of Abj^ssiiiia, and 
it was thus an easy matter, to extract the hymns relating 
to any particular saint and to insert them in the 
Senkessar. The question i^emains, to what collection did 
those hymns belong, but the hymnology of Abyssinia 
is as yet too little known for the answer to be forth- 
coming. Some few hymns of the Egzi’ab. nagsa ” of 
Zar’a Yu'qob have passed into the Senkessar, that of 
Azqir for instance, as I have been informed by Dr. Conti 
Rossini. Nevertheless, as has been often pointed out, it 
is the ‘‘ Weddase Samawyan” that discloses such close 
affinity with the Salam of the Senkessar. MSS. of this 
work are preserved at Paris and at Tubingen (cf. ZDMG., 
i, 37), one of the eighteenth century and the other of the 
opening years of that century ; the MS. D’Abbadie 133 
is probably of the eighteenth century, and the Oxford 
MS., which was used by Ludolf and is known to have 
been in the possession of Pococke, may have been accjuired 
by the latter in the East, before 1640. In any case, it may 
well be earlier in date than revision B, although only an 
actual examination of the MS. could ascertain the date 
]nore closely. Another collection of Salam exists in tlie 
MS. B.M. Or. 534. The MS. is dated in 1586, but the 
Catalogue does not specify its relationship to the Weddase 
nor to the Senkessar. The Salam in Cod. Vatic. 43 
seem to be quite different from those of the vSenkessar. 
But were it established that the Weddase proceeded from 
the Senkessar, none the less would it be necessary to 
look to some already existing collection for the source 
of the Salam which the Senkessar contains. 

These, then, are the modifications and additions 
characterizing recension B, which, representing as it does 
the texts of all tlie known MSS., excepting only D’Abbadie 
66, may well be termed the '' Vulgate '' of Ethiopic 
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Senkessar. It would be well if the spot where this 
revision B was made, could be fixed, but as to this I have 
no certain knowledge. The fancy at once suggests Grondar 
as the spot, then Abyssinia’s principal centre, with 
the convents adjacent or connected, and the surmise 
seems confirmed by the fact that whenever in the 
MSS. of the seventeenth century, and they are the 
oldest, the church or the convent for which they were 
destined is specified, it is generally a church of Gondar, 
The MS. B.M. 667 was destined for the church of 
St. Michael ; B.M. 660, for Our Lady of Gemgabet, etc. ; 
and it must be added, too, that the saints of Northern 
Abyssinia are unknown to the re visors of B, who seem to 
have been under the influence of Dabra Libanos. 

As is indeed natm^al, and as I have ascertained to be 
the fact from an examination of four MSS., which I had at 
my disposal for the edition of Sane, Hamle, and Nahase, 
each MS. has its own special additional matter, additions 
being readily made when all that was needed to this end 
wasa OTiOfl- Thus, in D’Abbadie 163 commemorations 
are added which often bear relation to Abyssinia, e.g. that 
of Abba Endreyas, the superior of Dabra Libanos, H. 345 ; 
of Filpos of the same convent (in the Paris MS. he is 
scarcely mentioned), H. 438 ; of Gabra lyasus, disciple 
to Ewostatewos, H. 369 ; and of Jonah, H. 339. Thi>s MS. 
also contains corrections which are not always justified; 
e.g., in the legend of St. Peter, H. 240, '' Altabyos ’’ is 
changed into Awsabyos ”, whereas the former retains tlie 
original ''Albinos” in its Arabic form 
again, " Aksetna ” (Xanthippe) is changed into " Akset- 
yana”, H. 255; likewise the of other MSS. (=:jl«) 

should not have been converted into Af (cf. Dillmaiin, 
Lexicon, s.v.). 

Greater variants occur in the Paris MS. There, not 
unfrequently, the commemoration is extracted froin the 
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Salam relating thereto, and is repeated in a few 
words. This is done in the case of the Commemorations 
of the Trinity, H. 269; of Argis (Giyorgis, ibid.) ; of 
the dedication of the church of Ebsoy, H. 324, where 
the Oxford MS. actually omits the Salam, of the 
martyrs of Esne, H. 355, etc. The absence of these 
commemorations in other MSS., and of any fresh 
additions therein to the Saltoi, (of which, indeed, as a rule, 
they are abridgments), show such commemorations to 
have been subsequent interpolations peculiar to that 
MS. It possesses, too, tliis further feature, that its 
narrative is sometimes abridged, as in the curious story 
of Abba Misa’el, H. 281 ; again, in the commemorations 
of Ewostatewos, H. 375-6, and of Filpos of Dabra 
Libanos, H. 438. Especially is this the case in the 
passages taken from the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, 
as in that of St. Thomas, H. 212; of St. Thaddeus, 
H. 216; of SS. Peter and Paul, H. 233-40, S. 240; 
of SS. Peter and Paul with King Paragmon, H. 334 ; 
of St. James the Less, H. 347 ; and of the miracle of 
SS. Andrew and Matthew in the land of the Anthro- 
pophagi, H. 447. And seeing that these lengthy 
narratives of the Gadla Hawaryat occur likewise in the 
most ancient MSS. of B (British Museum, 667, etc.), I feel 
no doubt that the Paris MS. represents an abridgment 
of later date. One good correction in this MS. occurs on 
S. 672, 1, where “ Vespasian ’’ is turned into '‘Justinian’) 
whereby the gross anachronism occurring in other 
MSS. in respect of the exile of the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Theodosius, is removed. Noteworthy, too, is the passage 
where this MS. retains the wmrds 
H. 327, 12-13, which, corresponding, as they do, to the 
Arabic, must have been present in the original translation ; 
their omission in the other MSS. is due to homoteleuton. 

The Oxford MS, has fewer variants; it is, however, 
very carelessly written, with frequent omissions due to 
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homoteleiitoii, and errors, some of them ludicrous, as, for 
example, H. 382, 6, where the town of Sataiiuf appeans 
as book,” and 399, 15, where in place of 

''and tlie monastery,” is written "and lie 

did ” ; and again, in reference to Andronicus and Athanasia, 
H. 437, 7, the statement that Abba Daniel sjDoke to them 
of their their souFs hunger,” instead of 

the salvation of their soul.” 

Another type of additions are those relating to the 
church or convent to which the MS. belonged. Thus the 
ancient MS. D’Abbadie 66, having been the property of 
the renowned sanctuary of St. Stephen on the island 
of Daga, we find on its margin remarks relevant to that 
sanctuary, one, for instance, referring to Gabra Krestos, 
the abbot of the monastery, H. 372, another to Figtor and 
to a certain Henoch (?), the sons of King Minas, who were 
interred in the sanctuary, etc., H. 329, 445. ' 

The story, then, of the Senkessar, as told up to this 
point, on a basis in part well established and in part 
probable, may be summed up thus. It was one of 
the many Arabic works translated in the fifteenth century, 
but was not Avidely known until the revival of religious 
activity, and improved service and creed in the Church 
of Abyssinia, drew increased attention toAAUirds it. It 
was then emended in Gondar or in its neighbourhood as 
to form, and completed as to contents, by the addition 
of many commemorations, more especially of Abyssinian 
saints whose names, in spite of the great veneration 
in which they Avere held, had found no mention in 
the early Senkessar. The same period saw the addition 
of the Salarn, or brief final hymns, taken in ail 
probability from some pre-existing collection and arrang(‘d 
in conformity with the calendar* This recension, spread 
rapidly, and in spite of its bulk was very largely 
reproduced. But the reproductions, although behmging 
all of them to this one recension, yet present difierences 
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due either to the addition of comiiieniorations or of 
Salam, or to abridgment. A perusal of the MSS. liitlierto 
unexamiiied would doubtless yield further instances of this, 
and of the contamination of some of their texts. It must, 
too, be born in mind that a given MS. inaj?- have been 
copied in part from one original and in part from 
another, and may thus offer example, as it were, of 
intrinsic diversity. 

These considerations show how difficult would be the 
task of preparing a really critical edition of the Seiikessar. 
If the first translation may be taken to be adequately 
represented in the MS. D’Abbadie 66, it is no easy 
matter to decide the form in which revision B first 
appeared, and it may be plausibly assumed that it is the 
most ancient MSS., Oriental 667, 660, etc., that conform 
most closely to the original. Of the three MSS. examined 
by me to the extent of the months of Sane, Hamle, and 
Nahase, that of Oxford, although very inaccurate, seems 
to be the nearest, for the MS. d’Abbadie 163 alreadj^ 
discloses certain corrections and special additions, whilst 
the Paris MS., as already stated, bears evident trace of 
late reconstruction. 

Before brinsfins* this brief article to a close I must 
make one observation. The colophons to Ge'ez MSS. show 
how numerous were the translations into Ge'ez made by 
Abyssinian monks resident in Egypt, or in the Coptic 
convents of St. Anthony, of Quesquam, of Kara Zuwela 
at Cairo, etc. It may be that in these spots the 
Abyssinians formed, as it were, a separate community, 
although in the case of Kara ZuwMa no local record of 
the fact remains. We now find the Senkessar translated 
in Egypt, and by a “ Gebsawi ” or an Egyptian ; whether 
the name was due to birth or to long residence in Egypt, 
or to some other reason, is uncertain ; but at anj^ rate 
the man was not proficient in either of the two 
languages, Arabic or Ge^ez. The same is tlie case with 
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the text of the martyrdom of St. Gyriacus (the pretended 
Bishop of Jerusalem), with that of the story of King 
Claudius, and others besides, and this raises a doubt 
whether the mother tongue of their respective authors 
can have been Gc^ez ; the well-known Embaqom, the 
translator of Abu Shakir, al-Makin, etc., was a native of 
Yemen. This serves to ex|)lain, on the one hand, the 
want of cori*ectness in the Ge'ez of many texts, and, 
on the other, the curious fact that so many Abyssinian 
works should have been revised and emended from the 
seventeenth century onwards. 
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M. A. STEIX 

By L. be la VALLEE POUSSIN 
NOTE PRELIMINAIBE 

1. Je suis tras reeonnaissant au Dr. M. A. Stein de 
in’avoir coiifie I’etude de la plupart des documents sanscrits 
qu il a decoiiverts an cours de sa secoiide expedition en 
Asie Centrale, au prix de quels labeurs, et grace a quelle 
ingeniosite prudente et hardie, il nous a permis, avec 
autant dTiumour que de modestie, de le deviner. 

Je ne suis pas moins ol3lige a M. L. D. Barnett, qui 
m'a montre la plus desinteressee amitie : car, classant ces 
documents, il a vu du premier coup qu’ils contenaient 
de preeieuses reliques du Dharmapada (de son vrai noin 
Udanavarga), de la litterature de Raksa, de la litt^rature 
•de Stotra, du Saddliarmapundarika : je lui sais grand gre, 
■dussent nos confreres le regretter, de ne pas s’etre reservd 
•ces petits tresors de sagesse indienne si keureusement 
conserves dans le sable de Toasis abandonne au desert 
ou dans les tenebres de la library des Mille Bouddlias 
a Touen-liouang. 

Avec infiniment d’obligeance, M. R. O. Franke a identifie, 
•dans la litterature p41ie quTl comiait si bien, un grand 
nombre des stances de FUdanavarga : je ne distinguerai 
pas dans la table de references que je joindrai aux douze 
feuillets que nous possedons de ce texte, celles qiFune 
connaissance vulgaire des textes palis m’avait fournics, 
de celles, plus curieuses sinon plus nombreuses, quil 
a ajoutees a ma liste primitive. 

Les petits fragments, oil doinine la Prajila, seront 
negliges dans la presente etude ; tout ce qui parait 
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int&'essant, an point de vue litteraire ou paleogTapliiqiie, 
sera releve. Par exemple, le superbe MS. siir palm- 
leaves, deeriture si arcliaique (Touen-houang, CIi. 0079a), 
oil j'ai ete si navre d’apercevoir le fatal norn de Subhiiti, 
et qui ne contient, lielas, quMne recension iin pen abregee 
de la Satasahasrika Pxajfiaparamita. 

2. Si on excepte deux MSS. siir palm-leaves, qui sont en 
Upright Gupta indien, tons les autres MSS., sur papier,^ 
sont en divers types de Upright Gupta d’Asie Centrale et 
en slanting. 

On sait que le Dr. Hoernle, de qui nous tenons ces 
designations (Report on the British Collect ion . . . JASB., 
Ixx, Table ii, 1901), pla 9 ait, en gros, les MSS. en Gupta 
indien au veme siecle, les papiers en Gupta d’Asie Centrale 
(Macartney, i, 7 ; ii, 3) au vhe^^ie^ la slantioig (Weber, 5; 
Macartney, i, 2) au v^me. H semble, dans ses dernieres 
publications, porte a reculer legereinent ces dates, notarn- 
inent en ce qui concerne la slanting, ''circa, fourth 
century” (JRAS., 1911, p. 448). 

Un document comme le '' drame ” recemment publie 
par M. H. Ltiders, dont le m triangulaire nous reporte aux 
epigraphes de Mathura (150-100 B.C.), des Kiishanas, etc. 
— sans parler de ses autres caracteres archaiques— ecarte 
tons les scrupules que pourrait provoquer Fanti quite 
attribuee a ces fragiles feuillets. 

Le termimis a quo pent done etre reporte tres haiit : 
pen inij)orte que soit mal assuree la relation etablie par 
M. Hoernle entre la slanting et Yupright d’Asie,— ni pour 
ni pour y, Fanteriorite de la slanting n’est evidente (voir 
JASB., xlii, 1893, p. 8); pen importe que les varietes, 
la repartition geographique, Fhistoire de ces ecritures ne 
soient pas encore elucidees. 

Cependant, les hloch-prints de Griinwedel (Idikutsari, 
Pischcl, Sitzungsberichte de Berlin, 1904, pp. 807, ]137> 

^ Les “papiers” peuvent etre trAs vieux, temoin le Macartney, i. U 
(JASB., Ixvi, 1897, p. 244). 
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inoiitrent qiie la slanting est demeuree, a dii denieiirer 
longteiiips en usage. 

. Je lie pense done pas qu’on piiisse actiiellemeiit, dii seiil 
point de vue paleograpliique, fixer \q terminiis acl qiiem 
des feuillets en slanting, nide nos feuillets en general. 

lei interviennent des considerations criin autre ordre. 

Nos documents proviennent de Khadalik, endroit situe 
au nord de Dornoko, a Test de Khotan (marques Kha,), 
de Farliad~Beg (marques F.), au nord-ouest de Khadalik, 
et de la Grotte des Milie Bouddlias (Touen-houang, 
marques Gk.). 

Si le iecteur se reporte a Tarticle du Dr. M. A. Stein, 
“Explorations in Central Asia” {Geographical Journal, 
Julj^-Sept., 1909, p. 17 et suiv. du tire a part), et a ses 
observations sur Dandan-Uiliq, oil il a exhume des 
documents cliinois dates de 781-90 A.D. {Ancient Khotan, 
-p. 283), il conclura avec lui que Tabandon et la mine de 
Khadalik doivent etre places vers la fin du viii^ine sieele. 
Nous avons ici un terminus ad qitem solide pour les 
documents en Upright Gupta.^ Il n y a pas, ce seinble, de 
slanting a Khadalik. 

Pour ce qui concerne Touen-houang et sa pothi de 
slanting, aujourdliui inegalement partagee entre le British 
et la Nationale,ie Dr. M. A. Stein pense que la grotte-library 
a ete muree pen apres Tan milie {Explorations, p. 42). 
M. Paul Pelliot precise: “ ... la niche a ete muree dans 
la premiere moitie do xie siecle, et probablement a 
Tepoque de la conquete si-hia qui eut lieu vers 1035 ” 
('^Une bibliotheqiie medievale ” dans Bidletin de VEcole 
hJExtrirne Orient, viii, p. 506, 1908). Sans doute, comme 
le prouvent ]e>s steles de 1348, 1351 et le temoignage de 
l\[arco Polo sur ridolatrie des gens de Tangut {Explora- 
tions, p. 39). le site, avec ses 500 grottes, ses steles, et 
ses peintures, est reste bouddhique ; mais les derniers 

1 La rLiiaecrEndere est encore ancienne, voir Hsiian-taang- allegue 
BA'ptomt'iOiis, p, 25. 
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nienhao que portent les documents cliinois sont ceux 
des premiers regnes des Song (976-83, 995-7)” — ee (|ui 
fournit le termimis ad quern — et tous les autres indices 
(stMes de 698, 776, 851, 894, etc.) indiquent quo la col- 
lection est plus ancienne. Le MS. sur falm-lcaves dont 
nous parlions ci-dessus, permet d’eu reporter assez haut les 
origines. Le fait que “ la grande stMe do pierre gravec en 
851 ” fut trouvee dans la cachette, rend Men vraiseniMable 
I’explication de MM. Stein et Pelliot : la niclie ferinee. 
dans la crainte de quelque danger, apres qu’on 3^ cut 
entasse — peut-6tre a cote d’un fonds primitif, “ 500 pieds 
culjiques ” de rouleaux, feuillets, et peintures. 

COLLECTIONS M. A. STEIN: Ch. 7II, 001b; et 
PAUL PELLIOT, TOUEN-HOUANG, 8510. Pol. ‘ 

Fragments du Satapancasatkastotra d’Asvaghosa- 

Matrceta ■ 

MS. sur papier ; slanting M-ahml - ; trois folios plus ou 
moins mutiles, numerotes au verso, ne portant plus do 
numero lisible.semblables aux folios contenant Y Uddnavarga 
(Ch. vii, 001 a), a celui contenant un fragment de stotra 
non encore identifie (Ch. vii, 001c), a celui contenant un 
fragment du Dakibalasutra (Ch. vii, OOId); 367 x 88 mm., 
6 lignes a la page. 

Des folios faisant partie de cette pothi (ou de ces pothi.s 
semblables) ont ete rapportes par M. Paul Pelliot, et out 
ete publics par M. S. Levi (J.A., 1910, ii, pp. 433 et suiv.), 
notamment un demi-folio contenant la hn de notro toxtti 

^ M. Paul Pelliot me dit que sa eolleetion comprcnd un ou doux 
fragments de Matrceta (2 juiii, 1911). 

^ Nos feuillets sont bien en slantiny. Remarquons qne S. Levi, 
dans sa note sur les MSS. Paul Pelliot (J.A,, 1910, ii, p. 435) coufoiid les 
difierents MSS. Macartney et leurs ecritures tres differcntes, et fait dire 
au Dr. Hoernle des feuillets Macartney en general [iUmtiny coinpris) ; not 
later than the middle of the fourth century . . . ce qn’i] dit en eilet (run 
MS. determin(3de la collection Macartney . . i/wV Macartney M S. . . . 
the oldest existing Indian MSS. . . . JASB., Ixvi, 1897, p. 245). 
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dans nil etat tres fragmentaire. Le colophon porte les 
syllabes eary^a — ir \ d’ oil la conjecture de M. Levi 
M(%ifceta\ La version tibetaine (P. Cordier, Gat, cho foiids 
f/bhetain de la Bibl. Rationale, p. 9) designe comme auteur 
lita-dbyans, c’est-a-dire Asvaghom, Sur ies relations de 
ces deux personnages ou de ces deux noms, voir, outre lea 
particles de M. Levi (J.A., 1897, i,p. 40, et 1910, ii, p. 433), 
Fetude de M. F. W. Thomas, “ Matriceta and the Maharaja- 
kauikalekha” (Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 349 ; Album 
Kern, pp. 405 sqq.). 

J’ai comble les lacunes, a Faide du tibetain, partout oil 
la restitution paraissait vraisern Liable, quelquefois ailleurs* 
Je traduis, dans les notes justiticatives, la oil le tibetain, 
seule ressource, est douteux. 

D’apres la version tibetaine, le Hatapancakitha est divise 
en treize chapitres — 

1. Introduction (bstod paglehbslaii: stotrakathodghata?). 

2. Hetustotra. 

3 . Ni ru pain as totra. 

4. Adbhutastotra (rniad du byuii bai, citral ?). 

5. Riipastotra (skii la bstod pa). 

0. Cittastotra (thugs l^i:==cetcfJistotra T). " 

7. Yakstotra (gsuix la). 

8. Louange de Fenseignement (bstan pa ]a = demnd° (?),, 
laais dmxrnl == lK;ags-pa, Cordier, Cat, p. 11). 

9. Pranidhanastotra. 

1 0. irargapravesastotra. 

11. Louange de Fenseignement (bka ba mdzad pa la, 
sdsana.; .idstr ?). 

12. Louange du prudent (mklias pa ]a = tukda, dahsa, 
irram-yja.; etc.), 

13. Louange du sans-dette (bii Ion med par = a^iTOa- 

Nos fragments contiennent la fin de 4 (jusque vstance 
51), le 5 (52-7), le 6 (58-66), le commencement de 7,. 
la fin de 11 (jusipie 125), le conamencement de 12. 
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Premier feuillet 
[prajfcighanunayam prati • 

yasya te cstaso iiyatva|]iu]l tasya te ka stiitir bhavet 48 
gunesv api na saiigo sti [d]r[sto na guna]\Titsu api • 
aho te suprasannasya balasya parisiiddhat:! ^ ^ 49 

indriyanam prasadena nityakalanapa[yina 
cet]o nityani prasannam te pratyaksam e\’a drsyafce h 50 
abalebliyah prasiddhyante matismrtivisuddhaya[h 
iittania]bha\'apisiinaili su vyahrtasiicestitaih 5 1 
upasantam ca kantam ca diptam apratighati ca . 
nibhr[ta ] ce[dam] riipam karn iva naksipet 52 
yenapi sataso drstani yo pi tat purvam iksate • 
rupam prinati te caksuk samam [tadubhayor idam] 53 
asecanakabhavad [db]i saiimyablia[v]ac ca te vapuh 
dar^ane p[r]itim[-]i[ na]vam na va . 54 
i i w — — w . . . . guna 

ru ya 5[5] 

48. dgra boom pa daii mu stegs la | i.“jes sii cliags daii kbon kliro Idar | 
khj^od kyi thugs ni mi hgyur na | khyod la . . . 

'' Votre esprit ne se modifie ni vers la sympathie ni vers la eolere 
a regard de I’arhat et de Theretique . . . ” 

c. so transcription fort approximative d’une graphic de seeonde main ; 
d. MS. ka statir. 

49. cZrs'^o na = bzhed mi mha = ma/Jo ; MS- suprasannasya tvasya^'khyc 
ma o khyod kyi thugs stobs ni | rab dad yohs su dag pa lags bala = 
cetohala. 

51. rail bzhin dam pa . . , bsgrags pas — pi<ma ==manifestant', 

52. dul la niom bijid che ba yis | sku hdis su zhig da<l mi mdzad : 
“Par line grande gloire (M, kcinti^ etc.) dans un humble {nibkHa), ee 
corps qui ne convertira-t-il pas?” {MS. 

53. sku de . . . de ghis ka hdra bar = TO«a/a tadubhayor idarn. 

54. b. MS. sdmya-milzGS pa; — mthoh ho cog ni phyi phyir zhiu | dga 
baskyed par mdzad pa lags. II manque quatre aksuras an MS. 

55. rten gyi yon tan dag dau ni | rten pai yon tan |)hau tbsnn <Ui ! 
hthsam pas khyod kyi sku dan ni [ yon tan phun thsogs mcbog dan Idati : 
“Comme les qualites qui reposent [en lui], et les qiuilitds de leur 
receptacle, sliarmonisent, votre corps possede la meillciire bcncdicMon 
{sampad) de qualites. ” 

^ Ce sigle represente, d’ailleurs sans exactitude, les traits qui tigui*eni 
le visarga, mais font aussi office de ponctuation, concurremment ai’ec le 
point allonge en virgule (•), 
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[kvanjyatra su[8tliito bhtiyad ayani tathagato guiiali 
rt]e [ru]pa[t] tavaivasmal laksanavyafijano[j]jyal a^t 
dhaiiyam asmiti te rtipam vadativasritam guna[n 
vajyaiii api pratyahur iva tadgunah 57 
sarvam eva[vi]sesena klesair baddham idam jagat » 
tvam jag[atklesamoksa]rtlio [ ]ta[h] karunaj^a cirani 
kan im prathamato vande tvam mahakarunam uta • 
yayaiv[am api dosajjnas tvam samsare dhrtas ciram 
vivekasukhasatmyasya yad akirnasya te gatah 
kala labdhaprasaraya^ [ karunajya matam 60 
santad aranyad gramantam tvam hi naga iva hradat 
vineyartham kariinaya vidyayaiva[gatah punali 61 

Detixieme feuillet 
p]i karunaparavattaya 

karitas tvam padam natha kusilavakalasv api 62 

56. inthsan dan dpe byad bzan hbar ba | khyod kyi sku las ma gfcogs 
pa I de bzhin ggegs pai yon tan Mi | gzhan gan zhig la legs gnas ligyur : 
‘‘ Si on excepte votre corps quibrille des signes principaux et secondaires, 
oil ailleurs se trouve bien plagee cette qualite de Tatliagata ? ” 

57. c. nes legs bkod=6’'iawyas^r7 vayam . . . Le MS. devant yam de 
vayayii, porte I’empreinte d’une autre feuille. Comparer le trait au- 
dessus de pra dans pratydhur. 

58. khyod ni hgro bai non mohs dag | dgrol slad yun rih thugs rjes 

bsdams. bsdams = niyatah, yatali. — Peut-etre arthodyatah. 

59. c. skyon mkhyen yun rih de Ita bur. api n’est pas represente 
dans le tibe tain. 

Je crois la lecture lean nu certaine ou tres probable. Une graphic 
analogue (peut-etre nnv) a deroiite M. S. Levi (J.A., 1910, ii, 438). 

60. dben pai bde ba spans gyur khyod | man poi nan du bzhugs pa 
gah I de khyod thugs rjes dus hdas pa | glags 9 ig thod nas bgyis par 
bas=“Quand, abandonnant la bdatitude de I’isolement, tu entres au 
milieu de la foule, le temps ainsi passe est regarde par la pi tie comme 
opportunite Le Sanscrit porte : “ Le fait que toi, qui as pour essence 
la beatitude de risoleinent, entres . . . est regarde . . . par la pitie, 
qui obtient une [opportunite pour] expansion . . . ” — ma de matam est 
pen lisible. 

61. dgon pai zlii nas groh gi m\htix^aranyamnter gramantam. 
c. MS. &rtnda‘t ranyidg \ d. MS. vidyayevd = i'ig pa yis ni . . . slad du 
drahs. 

62. a. her zhi mchog la gnas bzhin dn^paramopasamasiho. 

JRAS. 1911. 


56 . 

58 
59 ^ 
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[ ] y sva[guno]dbh[av]aiia^ ca 

vaiitecclioi^avicarasya karunyanikasali sa te 63 
parartliaika[iitabliadrapi svarthe dhyjasayaiiisthura 
t\^ayy ova kovalaiii iiatha (karuna)karuiia bliav[e]t (>4 
tatha hi krtva ba[ ]m iva kva cit 

paresam arthasiddliyartham tvam viksiptavati disah 65 
tvadicchayaiva tu vyaktam[ ] vartate 

tatlia hi badhamanapi tva[m] sati [najparadhyate 66 
supadtoi maharthani tatthyani nia[dhurani ca] 
[sam]a[sa]vyasavan[t]i ca 67 
kaaya na syad iipa[sru]fcya vakyany eva[m]vidhani te 
bh[ sarvajna iti niscayah] 68 

pr[ayo na Jmadhnra sarv^a kihcid tha 

vaky a[m] ta v [arthasiddhy api sar va]m e[ va subh jasitam 6 9 

63. rdzu hphrul sen gei sgra dan ni | ilid kyi yon tan brjod pa 
gall : rddhis ca mmhariitam ca svaguna . . . Le MS. porte a;nds ca yah on 
hhands ca yah. 

64. gzhan gyi don du rab bzaii gi | nid kyi don la brtse med pas | 
ingon po kliyod ilid hba zhig la | thugs rjes thugs I’je rndzad ina gyiir — 
“ Tout favorable a Tinteret d’autrui, sans pitie pour ton interet pro[>re, 
0 protecteur, c’est pour toi seul que, par compassion, tu ne fats pa^ 
compassion.” L’aksara qui precede kiya, d'une seconde nniiu, xjeu 
lisible; nhtliimlh . . . ncitha karand hhacef. Je eompremls: karaud 
. . . hhadrd . . . nistliurCi . . . akarinui hhavef. 

65. hdi Itar res hga brtan pas gah | gzhan don lisgrui) pa nuizad siad 
du I khj'Od ni Ian brgyar phyogs dag tu | gtor ma bzhin du btau ba la.gs, 
Le Sanscrit indique que le sujet est karnud: “Si, de ia sorte, pour le 
bien d’autrui, la pitie, immobile quelque part, t’a cent fois pi’ojete aiix 
points cardinaux, comme une offrande ” {had), 

MS. tatha mo ve (seconde main) pa?'epcim. krtcd : le ti}>etai?s seinble 
exiger ^atakrtma? tatha hi satakrtvo yad (==gah) dhrard ixdim ini kracit | 
paresam . . ? ? ? 

66. de Itar khyod la gnod rndzad kyah | nohs pa can du mi rtse bus j 
khyod kyi bzhed pa kho na dan 1 mthun hjug pa ni lags ])ar gda - “ Elle 
te fait rnal, mais ne t’offense pas, car elle ne fait que so (Muifonnor 
a ton desir”. 

67. madhitrdm c‘a = shan pa dan. zab gsal gnis kai don Idan dan | bsdus 
dan spros pa dan Idan pa=“douds du double sens profoinl ct elair’ doling 
de concision et de developpement’\ gambhrmryakfa . . . 

68. . . . khyod kyi dgra bos ... | thams cad inkhycn |ia lags so 
zhes I su zhig hes pa skyemi hgym'- tmcchatToli-tmt pari pant hikaHyap^^ 
hh, an troisichne pada, est probable. 

69. man po ril gyis sfian ma lags | bcos ma hga tsam snan pa lags | 
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yac chlaksna[m] y[ac ca] parnsam yad va tadiibliayanvitaiii 
sarvam evaik[arasataBi vicaiya] yati te vacali 70 
alio suparisuddlianam kaxananam iiaipunam paraiii 
yair idam [ vakyaratnantoi ijdrsam bh[aja]nain krtarn 7 1 
asrnad dhi iietrasiibhagad idaiii srutirnanoharain 
miiklia[ vacanain] candrad dr[avad] ivam[r]taiii 72 
ragareniim prasamayad vakyaia te jaladayate 
vaiiiateyayate dve[sasarpam ] 7 [3 

laadhyamdiiiajyate bhuyo by ajiianatimiram iiudat 
sakrayudliaj^ate iiianagiriii abhivid[arayat] 74 

Troisieme feiiillet 

rria ma ksunnah sujito gokantakesv api h 117 
pra[jy]aksepa krta seva visabhasaiitaram krtarn 
natha vairi[e]yavatsaly[a]t piabliuiiapi sata tvaya ^ 118 

prabliiitvam api te iiatha sada natmani vidyate 
V'aktavj^a iva sarvaii^ hi svaii-ain svartlie niynjyase 119 
yena keiia cid eva tvain yatra tatra yatha tatha 
codital .1 svam pratipadam kalyanmi iiativartase h 120 

khyod kyi gaun don grub pas kyaii | thams cad legs gsuns klio na 
lags = ‘VLa plupart des discours dans I’ensemble ne sont pas agreables ; 
quelques-uns, fictifs, sont agreables . . . — arthasiddliyd tu ? 

70. rnam brtags na . . . ro gcig nid du ligyur. 

71. de yis (/M’e gaii gis) rin chen gsun rnams kyi | snod hdi hdra ba 
lidi gyis so. 

72. khyod zhal blta na rab sdug pa 1 de las mhan na .shan pa yi | gsiih 

hdi dag ni zla ba las | bdud rtsi hdzag pa bzhin du gda= “ De cette votre 
face agreable a voir, ces paroles agreables a entendre sont comnie T effusion 
d’ambroisie de la lune Les lectures . . . sont incertaines. 

73. zlie sdaii sbrul ni gdon pai X3hyir = dr6msarpa??i . . . 

74. rab rib h joins pas gdugs dan hdra. <7cZar/** = parasol, midi. Avant 
?/cde Wnri/o le MS. parait porter une lettre souscrite n'i madhydhridyate 
bkuyopiliy{'i). 

117. ham uai 911! du ah g9egs mdzad cih [ rad rod can du ah mnal 
])a mdzad: ‘‘Allant meme dans des chemins dangereux dort sur des 
terrains inegaux.” yokankiha, voir Divya, pp. 19 et 704. 

I ] 8. sku has (?) brdo (?) dan gcam thsul dan | skad dan cha lugs sgy ur ba 
nil mdzad. ]\lalgre I’incertitude du tibetain, je crois que P. "VV. Tliomas 
lit bien le jnemier pada : “ Tu supportes un service ihein dnnsultes.*' 
Le second pada est ecrit de la manirte la plus nettedu raonde ; le tibetain 
indique : “ Tu changes de vetements [clm-lngs^vesa) et de langage.’^ 

prahhmid (gtso bo) parait certain malgre la grapliie fort pen claire. 
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iiopakan^pare py evam upakaraparo janali 
apakarapare pi tvam upakaraparo yatha h 121 
aliitavahite satrau tvam hitavahita[}i] suhrfc 
dosanvesaiianitye pi gunanvesanatatparali 122 
yato iiimantranam te bhut savisam sahntasanam 
tatrabliM abhisamyanam sadayam samrtafi cate ^ 123 

akrobdliaro jitali ksantya drugdhah svastyayaneiia ca 
satyena capavaktaras tvaya maittrya jiglia3Bsava[}.i 12]4 
aiiad[i]k[a]laprahata bahvyah prakrtayo iirnam 
tvaya viblia(vi)tapaya]i ksanena pari varti tab 125 
yat soratya[3n gata]s tiksnah kadaryas ca vadamnxitam 
kriirah pesalatam yatas tat tavopayakausalam 126 
indriyopai^amo nande manastabdhe ca sam[nat]ili 
ksamitvam cMgulimale kan na vismayam anayet 127 
bahavas trnasayyasu hitva sayya liiraninay[ah] 
aserate sukham dhiras trpta dharmarasasya te ^ 128 

prstenapi kva cin noktam upetyapi krta katlia 
tarpayitva [ ] ktam kalasayavida tvaya 6 129 

ptirvam dtoakathMyabhis cetasy utpadya saustliavam 
tato dharmo gatamale vestre raiiga iv[ ]]30 

na ko p[yR]payas s[ak]yo [st]i yena na vyayatam tviiya 
ghorat samsarapatalM uddhartn[m] krpanam jagat 181 
bahtini bah 

122. MS. ahitdmhite , . . liitdvahitah. 

124. Of. Ehammapada, 223 — akroddro. 

125. MS. vibhCiUlpCiydli = nan son rnara bzlog nas. 

126. Cf. Pali vadaMu. 

127. samiati ^ hdud. MS. deuxierae main ; samo ; na?</o (dga bo) 
man a ; — a ngidimcdain . 

129. res hga zhus na an mi gsun la | spros gyiir gzhaii la bstau pa dan | 
drun du g 9 egs nas b§ad pa an mdzad=: Quelquefois, meme interroge, tii 
ne dig rien ; un autre, Tayani) satisfait (excite, encourage), tu enseignes, 
et, abordant, ...” 

MS. a. tva ci. Deuxieme main : nokta^wm, upetydpi. 

130. d. Deuxieme main rdnya. Le mot qiii manque doit corres].)ondrc 
a hstun : ‘‘ est enseigne,” est imprimi^.^’ 

131. iiptlya,^ . . . MS. pen lisible na so . . , .v a* . . yo. Le tibetain 
tliahs daii spyod pa = upCiyacdritmm. 
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Feuillet P, Pelliot 

parartham ev[e]nie dliarinarripakaya[li krta iti 
tvaya visvasiloke smin nirvanam upadarsitam 147 
] ? i ? satsu sanikramya dharmakayaxii asesatali 
tilaso rup[am achidya tvain eva parinirvrtali. 148 
alio nitir aho stlitoam aho rupam] aho guiiah. 
na narna buddhadliarmanam [asti kas cid avismayali 149 
hitakrnnetrasubhage santavakkayaka]rmani 
tvayy api pratihanyante pasya moha [aniarsanah 150 
punyodadhim ratnanidliim dharmarasini gunakararn 
] ? tva namasyanti tebhyo pi sukrtam namali 151 
aksayas te [guna iiatha ksinam tu vetanam mama 

] ? ad avitrptitah 152 

aprameyam asamkhye[ya]m acintyam anidarsaiia[m 
bhavato hi svariipatvam tvayaiva jhayate svayarn. 153 

147 et suiv. Voir la photographie et la version tibetaine, J. A., 1910, 
ii, pp. 434, 454. 

147. Le traducteur tibetain a lu 2 ’we (hdi dag), c. Le texte porte : 
yid ches dga. — yid ches pa = vUvdsin, yid-dga = sumands. Peut-etre 
visrahdha°, etc. 

148. i parait certain; satsiCy possible, de slad . . . sras kyi inchog 
la gtan mdzad do = atah mtasya vare samhxmya ? 

149. ya mtbsan che ba = dtivismaya. 

150. 7ietrasubhaga ^ blta na sdug, cf. 72 . — rmaniy lisible. 

151. c. tvdm ye satvd\ inais les traits qni precedent tvd ne peuvent 
etre, a en juger par la photographie, ni aa ni ye {satiKi ye tvdm, I’aniisvara 
est peut-^tre marque). 

152. zho-BB^ = vetana, le iribut a payer aux qualites. bas hthsal 
ba = “ qiii prend fin ”, comme dans Parinirvanasutra, cite par Poucaux : 
sku thsei thsad kyah bas mi hthsal bar rig par bgyio=:“la duree de 
sa vie aussi est interminable 

c-d. des na hjigs pa mchis slad du | glo ba la ni gcags bzhin mchis. 
On a: goags psi, — sanga, salcta, affection (ch. chags-pa) ; glo ba dga 
ba = etre satisfait, voir son souhait realise (Schmidt). Get attachement 
oonstitiie non sati6te.” 

M. Levi lit {yat ta)d a°, Ni les deux premiers aksaras ni le d ne 
paraissent tres nets sur la photographie. 

153. acintya, lisible- 
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COLLECTION M. A. STEIN : Kiuv. I, 

Fragment d’un Buddhacarita 

MS, sur papier ; Upright Gupta d’Asie Oentrale. Deux 
fragments; milieu et droite, dhme feuille trfe endoiiimagee 
(120 et 140 sur 93 mm.). Sept lignes visibles. La feiiille 
devait avoir environ 380 sur 150 mm. 

Contient, plus ou moiiis visibles, les stances 68-75, 81-6 
d’uii neuvieme chapitre (-navamo varga) identique par le 
sujet au septieme varga du Buddhacarita attribue a 
Asvaghosa. On pent supposer, par Tetendue de la lacune 
entre les derniers mots de la stance 86 et la partie 
conserv4e du colophon, que ce neuvimne chapitre etait 
intitule Tcvijovanapmvesa : Visite du Bodhisattva aux 
penitents qui lui designent Arada comme maitre de 
philosophic. Par le fait, le dixieme chapitre commence 
par le norn Arada. 

Stances 68-83, jagati ; 84 w- w w w — w w — w 
_ — — • 85-6, praharsini. On comparera 70 et 

Buddhacarita, vii, 38 ; 82 et vii, 48 ; 84 et vii, 54. 

Particularity graphiques : une forme anormale de d 
(sadandt, st. 84) ; double forme de i apres consonne 
{upright, Qt boucle a gauche) ; double forme de r: tantOt 
il est ecrit au-dessus de la ligne (svargdya, st. 86 ; arjana, 
st. 75), tantot au-dessous {sarvem, st. 83). Remarquer 
adhya, st. 85, et st. 68, une graphic dont la lecture me 
parait difficile. On a pprasdntaye, st. 82, et sakMiyam, 
st. 70 ; f pour r, st. 84 rsa°, 

■ ■ sah 

tvayo ?i te smin dhrtima[--- — ] 

. . . * 68 

a hi tapasvi — ^ ::rr' 

pajriksyate vapus 
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tapasphalam klialv idam i[.]ya[~ — 69 

_ tad asya manada 

vyapeksya vrddhi[m] tapasam tapali pri[yam 

stliirasayali sakkhyam ivtovayagataiii *70 
prayatum evatlia — w — - w 

— ]mo vayaiii apy arindama 

iiiuliiirtam eva pravipalyatam 

- ya[-^] 7[1 

kjrtagniliotrair hi karais tapa[s]vinas 
[tjathaiva ya[.]y[o w — w — w 

w] ? tvam svam ativa garhayams 

tapovanam stliasyati kevalam tv 72 

vjigarhito durjanasamgamah sada 
gunas tv iliaiko [w w — w- — 
vi]yogadulikham yad ato na jayate 73 
bhayadvidhanam tu sa [- — __ w 


— yam ta do — ^ ja — w ani w e] 

[vjiyogad [- w ^ _ w irr] 74 

atha dvijams tain sahitarjanadvijah 
sa r[a]jasutah 

. . . ti y 80 
_ _ w ~ ^ -w s ca bliasitais 
tapasvivargo yam ajihlad — ^ ::rr 

_ _ w w] ta na nasti me • 81 

surendralokadhigamay a [kevalam 
_ _ yujsmakam ayam parisramah 
mama prayatnas tu bhavappra^am [taye 

mamopadestum ta vi arhatha drutam 
kam asra[y ^ — w 


771 


73. Lire ca pato. 
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blia]vesti sarvesu iia khalv aham rame 
davagnidiptesm tanisv i[vandajah 83 
w w w w — aradam asramibhy[o 
jjaiianapariksayadrstamargam asrauh 

tad adhisam [ — 

munjisadanad rsasatvaro jagama . 84 
laksmyadhye naravrsa[bhe gate vaiiantat 

w w] pi tapasair vanam [tat] 

[ — Jmanadyuti na babhaii yathantariksani 
naksatrai[r iva — • — ] 85 

moksaya prasrtam aveksya tarn ca nunarn 
naivagni w w — w — w 

svargaya vratam iha te w 

tapovanapravesjo naiiia navamab sargah 
aradasi 

83. toz efc ar/ia^J/ia paraissent surs. 

85. II n’est que trop facile d’achever vigate nisdJcare hi ou Vcare slam, etc. 


Ch. XLIII, 001 

Nagaropamasutra et Raksa 
MS. sur papier ; slanting brahmi. Trois folios nume- 
rotes au verso 130-2, 368x88 mm., 6 lignes, 46 aksaras 
a la ligne environ. 

L ecriture est du type ordinaire de slanting On pent 
attirer Fattention sur les graphies de dha (fol. 231a, 1. 1), 
de da, nda (kumbhanda, saundika, fols. 231a, 1. 5, 232?j, 
1. 3); on a tTpradaksmi"" et trhpradaksim (231a, 1. 5, 
b, 1. 4). Le visarga est represent6 par h, mais ce signe est 
aussi, souvent, “a mark of interpunctuation” (Hoernle, 
Bower, p. 225, n. 39). Le 5 et le 10 difFerent asse 7 . 
sensiblement des formes du MS, de FUdana (Ch. vii, 
001a), la base du 10 etant une ligne droite. Nous 
marquons entre ( ) les syllabes omises par le scribe, entre 

[ ] les syllabes illisibles ou d^truites. 
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Oe MS. coiitient la fin d'un sTitra dout nous con- 
naissons le titre par le colophon Nagaropcmnam stdrcmn 
(fol. 132a), et qui est aussi nomme dans le texte 
Ncigaropaviam vydkarcmctm; 2^ le commencement d’ line 
liaksd centre les serpents. 

Le Nagaropama nous etait connu par les MSS. Macartnejq 
Set I (JASB., Ixvi, 1897, p. 242). II doit etre compare 
a I’Atdndtiya Siittanta (Digha xxxii, Grimblot, et 
PTS., iii, p. 194). Ici aussi les Quatre Grands Kois 
apportent a Bhagavat des mantras centre tons les esprits 
malfaisants. La ressemblance ne va pas aux details ; 
mais nous ne possedons que la fin de Touvrage. Comparer 
le feuillet gupta public dans JRAS., p. 51, 1908, et la 
MahdsdhasTaioramarclinl, une des cinq Raksas. 

La Raksd presente d’etroites relations avec la Khandha- 
paritta (Giollavagga, v, 6, 1 ; Angwttara, ii, p. 72 ; Jdtaka, 
nr. 203 ; Milinda, p. 150), dont nous connaissons une 
redaction septentrionale par le MS. Bower, part vi (“ really 
an extract from Pancaralcsd” Bendall, ^iksdsamticcaya, 
p. 192, q.v.). 

II faudrait faire quelques recherches dans la Bibliothkiue 
nepalaise, 

Fol. 130 

.. . . purata ime mantrapada bhasitavyah ^ 

buddha srestlio na sresthas tvam nasti srestbas tathagatah^ 
purvavat yavad anyatra purvakena karma(2)[na] 1 1 

athottarayaip. di^i nihsrtya vaik’avano maharaja ^ yen a 
bhagavams tenamjalim pranamya bhagavantam ga[tha]ya 
.abhyabh[a]sat (3) 

aho vidya mahavidya klesavisapraghatani 
bhasita te mahavira nirjvara jvaranasani 

santi marisa [uttara]ya(4)n disi bhauma yaksah aneka- 
yaksasahasrah parivara prativasamti te rnanusikain prajam 

1 Sic, 

Yoir ci-dessous, B, 1. 2. 


raksam gii]3tim balam phalam ^ su[kha](5)sparsaviliara- 
tayai paripalayaiiti • pathagata api utpatliagata api ararna- 
gata api smiyagaragata api eat[ — — - pa](6)risa(i(3 
bliiksunani bhiksuninam upasakanam uj)asikanams (3) 
tadaiiy (es)ains ca iiiaiiusyanaip. tatreme mantrapada bha- 
vanti yena tes[a]m akarsa[B]nam bhavati tadyatha bliaviiii 
bliaviiii jatini • jatini • marani • marani “ svliha i 1 agamisyati 
inarisa inara papiyani (2) tasya purata iine mantrapada 
bhasitavyali ^ 

buddha srestho iia sresthas tvam nasti sresthas tatliagatat 

buddho hi srestho lokasya dharmarajo [hy anii]-(3)~ 
ttarah 

dharma &*estho iia sresthas tvam nasti srestho tra 
dharmatah 

dhaniio hi srestho lokasya viragopasamah siikham 

samgha srestho (4) na sresthas tvam nasti Srestho tra 
samghatali 

samgho hi srestho lokasya punyaksetro hy anuttara(h) 

yah kas cin ma[risa] i[(5)ma2n na]garopamam vyaka- 
ranam nddeksyati dharayisyati grahayisyati vacayisyati 
svadhyayisy ati pary avapsya[ti] manasika[ri]syati (6 ) 
[ — — — — j [— ]ksyati visam kaye na tarisyati 

sastram na kramisyati nodakena kalam karisyati agnina 
na dhaksyati rajano pi na [131 a] 

Fol. 131 

[ ~ — Jsyamti cora na mnsisyamti • nljakiila- 

madhyagato pi svastinottarisyati^ gadhabandhanabaddho pi 
mnccisyatiasannaKsamaga(2) ? ?rabhyavaka&igato bhavisyati 

^ ? Cl Mahclmstii, i, 323, 20. * 

Sic, Cl Blgha, iii, p. 195, 16. 

Sic, 

Buddha"^, dliannaP^ et aamghamtya^ voir Meghasiitra^ ed. Bendall,. 
JRAS., 1880, April, p. 22, du tire ^ part. 

® Siksdsamuccaya^ p. 104, n. 5. 
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^ Barve ca krtyakakhordamantravetada ^ prativigamisyaiiti 
sarve ca bliuta[ga]na na vihe[tha]yisyam(3)ti anyatra 
pCirvakena karmanall 

atlia catvaro maharajanah yena bkagavams tenamjalim 
pranamya bha[gava]nta[m i](4)dam avocan ^ 

aho subhasita vidya sakyasimhena dhiinata 
dvadasaiigasamayukta sarvabhutanivara[n]i 
sa(5)rve deva iiaga yaksa preta kamblianda kaclaputana 
yo irne atikramen mantram^ maharajna xnukhanirgatam 
saptadliasya spha[lec eliirsain](5) ^ dasadka hrdayam 
sphalet 

idam vaditva catvaro maharajano bhagavatpadaii sirasa 
vanditva bhagavantam trpradaksinikrtva ® ta[B]traivanta“ 
rliita] [atha bliagavams tasya eva ratrya atyayat purastad 
bhiksnsamghasya prajnapta evasane nyasidat nisadya 
bliaga[va]m (2) bkikstm amantrayatiy • athadya bliiksavo 
brahma sanatkmiiaro tikrantavarnali abhi krantay ain 
ratryam yenaham tenopasamkranta [upe](3)tya mama 
padau sirasa vanditva ektote asthad ekantasthital.i brahma 
saiiatkumaro mama pnrato gatham babhase [aho vi](4)dya 
maha vidya pur vavad yavad idam (vadi)tva saiiatkumaro 
mama padau sirasa vanditva mam trhpradaksinikrtva 
[tatraiva](5)ntarliitah atha catvaro maharajtoo tikranta- 
varna bhikrantayam ratryam yenaham tenopasamkranta 
upetya ma[ma] padau sirasa [vandijtva (6) [- — — 
kam[ ]am nihsr[tya] ekante tasth[u]r ekantastliita 
piirvavad yavad idam vaditva catvaro maharajano mama 
padau sirasa vanditva mam [132a] 

^ Sic. See Bower, p, 227, n. 8 {hrtyd^ Jchahkhorda ) ; Sikmsamuccaya^ 
p. 192, 1. 8 ; Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 240 {krtya) ; Stein, Biijatarangim, 
i, p. 25 {krtyaka) et p. 128. 

“ MS. avocat? 

Bower, kata pTdana. 

^ See JRAS’, 1908, p. 52. 

Cf, Llglia^ iii, p. 203 ; Lottes, xxi, st. 1, etc. 

® Below, B, 1. 4, trlipra°. 
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Fol. 132 

[tr]iprada]ksinikrtva tatraivantarhitali udgrhimta bliik- 
savo nagaropamam vyakaranam dharayata grahayata 
vacayata paryavap[nu](2)ta manasikiinita tat kasmad 
dheto arthopasamhitam nagaropamam vyakaranam dliar- 
mopasamliitam adibrahmacaryasyabliijiiayai [sam]bo( 3) 
dliaye nirvanaya samvartate ^ • atha ca piniali kulaputreiia 
iraddhapravrajitena sraddhaj^a agarad anagarikam [pra- 
vraji](4)tva nagaropamam vyakaranam sadhu ca sustliu 
ca ndgrhnitavyam dharayitavyani grahayitavya[m] 
vacayitavy am [s vadhyayi]( 5 )tavyam pary avapta vy am 
manasikartavyam idam avocat 1 1 nagaropamam siitram 
samaptali raksam bhavatu prstagautamaya 1 1 

II [maitri] kha(6)dhrtirastresu ® maitri kliaravanesu ca • 
chiinbaputresu ^ me maitri kambalasvataresn . 
karkotakesu me maitri krsnagautamakesu ca ^ 
na[ndopa][B][na]nd[o] y[e] nagatesu [maitri ca mejsada 2 
apadakesu me maitri mai(tri) me dvipadesii ca * 
catuspadesu me maitri maitri bahupadesu ca ® 3 

[sarva](2)nagesu me maitri ye naga udadhiniliiirta * 
sarvasatvesii me maitri yatra sdstdvaraseayet 4 

^ Cf. Sam'i/utta, ii, pp. 73, 223, etc.; JASB., Ixvi, 1897, p. 243 
{Macartney). 

Sic, hrmagautamaya ? ? ? 

^ Kha peu lisible ; conjecture d’apres Icharmmiesti (Jf. Vyui., § 167, 18, 
rclvano nagardjd), Bower, p. 224, 1 : 7naitr% me dhrtarm^nm maitri 
nairdvanesu ca (le MS. porte seulement Voir p. 231, No. 2. 

Khandhaparitta i rmqoahkhchi me mettayri mettam eriipatliehi me. 

ch peut etre lu ry. La grapliie de chanda dans iin de nos MSS. , 
Udanavarga, ii, 9, rend la lecture certaine. Cf. le Chihhasuta de Boweiv 
p. 224, 5 (?), et les Cliahhyd^oiitra du Pall. 

Bower, pp. 224 f. 

^ Khandhaparitta: chahhydputtehi me mettam kanklgofamakehi ca. 
Bower, p. 224, 1 : virupaksem me maitri kpmagautamakem ca. 

^ Bower, p. 224, I2b-c; Khandhaparitta. 

® Bower, p. 224, l^a~h ; Khandhaparitta, 

^ Bower, p. 225, I4zc-d (JalanUritdk ; ailleurs Ma). 

10 = ye trascih sthdvarcU ca ye. Bower, p. 225, 15c-ri : mrcmmtre.pi me, 
maitri ye sated t7'dsastkdvardh jangamd. 
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sukliinali sarvasatva hi sarv[e bhontii] (3) niramayali 

sarve bhadraiii pasyantu ma kas cit paparn again et 5 ^ 

sarpasaundikapragbhare nityam viharato mama 

asi(4)viso glioravisajivitam uparudhyatu 6 

yena me satyavakyena sasta lokesv anuttara 

tena me satya[vakye]na(5)[ ]kaya visam kramet 7 

rago dvesas ca mohas ca ete loke trayo visam 

nil* vise bhagavam buddha satyabuddhahatam visam [8] 

rago [ (6) — — ]ha[ — ] ete loke trayo visam 

nirviso bhagavam samgha satyasamghahatam visam 10 
hataip. visam ghoravisam krto rak[s 

^ Khandhaparitta ; Bower, p. 225, 16a-c?. 

{To he continued.) 
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GOIXS COLLECTED BY SIR A. HENRY McMAHON, 
K.C.I.E., IN SEISTAN 

By O. CODRINGTON, M.D., F.S.A. 

QOMJ5 time after the descriptions of the coins collected 
^ by Mr. G. P. Tate were published in the Journal for 
1904 and 1905 Sir Henry McMahon brought home the 
collections which he had made during the time he was the 
Boundary Commissioner in Seistan, but unfortunately there 
has been much delay in giving a description of them. 

The varieties of classes of coins represented were as 
numerous as those gathered by Mr. Tate, and although 
the great majority were in poor condition and many 
hardly recognizable, some rarities were found, as will 
be seen by" the following list; and again the wondrous 
field for numismatic finds offered by that wind-su ept 
region of shifting .sands is evidenced. 

"Umayvab Khalifs. Wasit, a.h. 96, 105, 123. 

Eight pieces apparently cut to divide dirhems into 

fiuctional parts, which is not a common practice, it is 

thouglit, with Musalman coins. 

Abbasid Khalifs. Ah a.h. 167. 

Sijistan. M. a.h. 174 (Tiesenhausen, 1184). No 
date. /E. a.h. 367. 

Madinat al-Salam. M. a.h. 167, 183. 

Basrah. M. a.h. 182. 

Madinat Zarinj. M. a.h. 192. 

Balkh. yR. a.h. 183. 

No mint. M. A.H. 163. 

Sassaniax. Hormaz II. 1 M, 1 M. Eiruz. 1 A. 

Vargharsh. 1 A\. Kobad. 1 M. Hormaz IV. 1 HI. 

Ardeshir II and Shapur III. 4 M, uncertain, 2 M, 1 A. 

Parthian. Orodes I. 3 M. Mithradates IV. 4 Hi. 

Goterzes. 1 HI. Vardanes II. 2 Hi. Vologeses I. 1 Hi. 

SamaniD. Mansur b. Niih. HI. Bukhara, a.h. 354 ; no 
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mint, A.H. (3)56 ; 1 no mint or date. Niih b. Mansur. iE. 
No mint, A.H. 376. 

Kart op Habat. Husain. Harat, no date (B.M. Cat., 
No. 592). 

Timukid. Timur. 1 M. Shah Eu^. M. 1 no mint, 
A.H. 830 ; 1 overstruck doubtful. 

Tahibid. Silver dirhem. Talha. Madinat Zarinj, 


A.H. 209. (Fig. 1.) 

Ohv. Area. 

Margin. ^jj ioAaj i'jjo 1 *^ 

Rev. Area. 








Margin. 


ObiK Annulets O oo 0 oo © oo. Size *9. Weight 41. 

E. von Zamboiir devotes several pages of Contrihiitions 
a la Numismatique Orientals, Deioxieme partie, to the 
history and coinage of the Tahirids, and gives a list of 
pieces known to him struck between A.H. 200 and 211, 
none of which seem to correspond with this one. The 
rev, of the coin of Zarinj, dated a.h. 209 in his list, is 
thus described in Tornberg, Numi Gujici, p. 130, Area II : 
^ || aU 1 Ij |j supra infra Other 

coins in the list have above or below the Area 

legend, but on this coin the name is in the adjectival form 
with the article J1 attached, indicating, it is supposed, 
Talhal coinage. Whether the name 'Abd Allah is added 
as an indication of Talha’s acting under the authority of 
his brother, or whether it is the name of some other 
person, a governor or prefect such as the Muhammad on the 
coin of Tornberg, is doubtful. . The former seems probable. 

According to Tabari’s account, on Tahir’s deatli, a.h. 207, 
Mahnun named Talha governor as deputy for his brother 
‘Abd Allah, then at Rakka fighting Nasr b. Shabath, but 
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sent the patent of governor over Khuravsaii and all that 
Tahir had held to 'Abd Allah in Syria, and further that 
Maniun sent his vizier to Khurasto to establish Talha in 
his office. Kindi’s history shows that 'Abd Allah returned 
to Baghdad from Egypt onlj in a.h. 212. The Kitab 
al~Dij(7irdt of Shabasti says that 'Abd Allah remained 
a jea>r at Court and was then sent, against his wish, by 
Ma’inun to fight Babak, stipulating that, this done, he was 
to remain at Court and choose as his deputy over Khurasan 
any one of his brothers ; and the account adds that his 
stay in Khurasan at the date of his death, a.h, 230, had 
lasted fifteen years, that is, he went there in A.H. 215. 
It is evident, therefore, that he was not in Khurasan nor 
in countries beyond it in the East in a.h. 209. 

Ghazkavid. Mahmud. 6 of common type. Mas^ud. 
'l /E. 

Governors of Sijistan 

Abti JaTar Ahmad h. Muhammad. 1. A number of copper 
coins similar to No. 34, B.M. Cat., vol. iii, with dates 339, 
340,341,344. 

2, Zarinj (?), a.h. 334. M. (Fig. 2.) 

ObiK Area, || A ^ || AW j| 

Margin, Within a plain circle and an outer one of 
annulets. A[aAj j j ^j\ • 

Rev, Area. ^ ]] AA\ || aasT* j| 

Margin. Illegible inscription. Size -9. Weight 48. 

3. A considerable number of small copper coins with 
the name Abu JaTar on them. All are in poor condition, 
but Figs. 3 and. 4 may give a general idea of the obv, and 
o‘ev. of two different coins. There are tliree or four 
varieties of a common type. 

Ohv. Area, jkA |j ^ || aUI -dh 

Margin. . . . 

Reih Area in a circle of annulets. || || 

11 tdh. 

JR AS. 1911. 


51 
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One has the o6a. filled with a star of six leaves radiating 
from a eentral circle with pellets between the rays and 
a marginal circle of annulets between two of plain lines. 
Rev\ as above, its date being . 

Size *9. Weight 48. 

Doubts as to the attribution of these Abu Ja'far coins 
have been removed by the kindness of Mr. Amedroz, who 
has found the following passages concerning Ahmad b. 
Muhammad . 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Laithwas in the service of 
tlm ySamanid Ahmad b. Isma'il at his (IsmadFs) death, 
A.H. 301. (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 68, 1. 19.) 

Khalaf b. Alnnad is noticed by Dhahabi in Tarikh 
i Islam as Amir of Sijistan, and son of its Amir. Born 
A.H. 326, died A.H. 399. (Dhahabi, B.M. Or. 48, 257a.) 

The poet Badi' al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (d. A.H. 398), in 
lines quoted in Kitah Yam-ini, lith. Sprenger, 207, 
describes Khalaf as descended from both the Saffarids 
'Amru and Ya'kub, sons of al-Laith, and Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 57, makes liim to be great-grandson of 'Amrii by his 
grandmother Banu, daughter of lAmru. 

Ibn Miskawaih, in the Tajarib al~Umam, sab A.H. 354, 
describes the investiture of Khalaf thus : " In this year 
Abu Ahmad Klialaf b. Abi JaTar, the son of Banu, attended 
on the Klialif by the introduction of Mudzz al-Daula, 
and the Khalif appointed him Governor of Sijistan 
and, conferred on him a robe of honour and a banner’" 
(BodL, Marsh, 357, 37a). And Khalaf is mentioned again 
later on (ib., mh A.H. 357, fol. 72a^^ when 'Adud 

al-Daula had terminated the conquest of Kirman, and the 
news of this had reached the ruler of Sijistan, the latter 
wrote to him and an exchange of letters followed, and he 
came to terms with him, acknowledging him as his 
overlord. The ruler in question was Abu Ahmad Klialaf 
b. Abi Jadar, who was known as the son of Banuya.” 

In the Irshdd al-^Amr, iii, 100, 1. 11, the grammarian 
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Abu SaMd al-Sirafi {oh. A.H. 368) is described as receiving 
a letter from “ Abfi Ja‘far Malik Sijistto ”, containing 
a list of Kiiranic and literary queries. It is evident from 
the dates that Abu Ja‘far was the Malik in Sijistan 
a short time before Khalaf, whose rule began in A.H. 354, 
and from all the above extracts that he was the father of 
Khalaf b. Ahmad and his predecessor; but it is remarkable 
that the known gold, silver, and one type of copper coins 
should be struck in the name of Ahmad b. Muhammad, and 
another type of copper in that of Abu Ja'far. Possibly 
the explanation is that the latter was a local currency for 
Sijistan. 

The gold coin of Ahmad in the Tate Collection described 
in JRAS., 1895, but not then figured, is now given (Fig. 5), 
as is also No. 2 copper of Mr. Tate, the reading of the 
rev. of which is now made out to be || 

M b'Jkj} II ^ II (Fig. 6). 

Khalaf h. Ahmad. Gold. Sijistan, a.h. 378, as B.M. 
Cat., No, 40, but marginal legend in full : ' 

j (Fig. 7.) Fig. 8 is 

the mid coin of the Tate Collection described JRAS., 

■ ■ O 

1905, p. 550, which differs somewhat from this one. 
Copper. 3 as No. 2 of Tate Collection, JRAS., 1905, 
p. 550. (Fig- 9.) 

Harb b. Muhammad. Copper. 2 as B.M. Cat., Nos. 42/ 
and 42m. 

Kings of Nimruz. ‘Izz al-BIn. Copper. 70 as in 
JRAS., 1905, p. 551. dutb al-Bin. Copper. 13 as 
in JRAS., 1905, p. 651. ttaan al-‘Adil. Copper. 1 as in 
JRAS., 1905, p. 552. Without a king’s name, but dated 
in the time of Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Qutb al-Din. Copper. 

Obv. Arabesque pattern of interlacing curved lines 
with floriated ends. 

Rev. in plain circle. JE. Size -75. 

Weight 53. "(Fig. 10.) 
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IvHAWARim Shah/ ‘Ala al-Bin Muhammad. Gold. No 
mint or date. 

Obv. Area in plain circle, ornament above, annulet and 
pellets at sides. j] |[ j dUi II 

Margin illegible. 

Rev, Area in circle with annnlet and pellets at side. 

j|, II )U. j|, II td] 

II (^IkLAb No marginal inscription. AT, Size 1. 
Weight 50. (Fig. 11.) 

Shahs of Pebsia. Gold. ‘Abbas I. Isfahan. Silver. 
Ismail I. Nimriiz, no date. Tahmasp I. Harat, no date. 
Sulaiman I. Hiiwayza, 1086. Husain. Tabriz, 1133. 
‘Abbas III. No mint or date. Mahmud. Isfahan, no date. 
Copper. Fals of Nimruz with obv. two curled fishes. 

Afghanistan. Fals of leaf pattern and one of 
Kandahar, a.h. 92x. 

Gandhaba. Copper. Samanta Deva. 

Geeco-Bactrian. Pacores. Copper. 

Greek. Athens. Owl. Silver, corrupt. 

English brass token. To Hanover.” 

Imitation of a sequin of Doge Aloyses Moeenigo. 
vStamped '' Made in Austria ”. This curious piece would 
appear from its stamp to have been made in Austria for 
the British market. We know that tlie Venetian sequin 
has been a popular ornament in India for three centuries 
or so, being used to decorate horse harness, as well as 
the persons of men and women, that the poorest woman in 
Bombay and Western India usually has one of sorts liung 
round her neck, and that imitation pieces are largely made 
in the native bazaars; but that they should be made in 
Europe for export to the East is somewhat of a surprise. 

By Sir Henry McMahon’s desire the above coins whieli 
are of sufficient value to be so kept are to bo deposited in 
the British Museum. 
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Asoka’s Fourth Rock-Edict 
In the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A.S., 
vol. xxi, pp. 395 ff., Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has shown in 
a convincing manner that the first rock-edict is in perfect 
order if the word samcija is taken in its proper sense of 
“ banquet and that Pischel and Btihler were not justified 
in assigning to this Avord the meanings of '' battue ” or 
assembly Another case in A\dricli I consider it 
necessary to revert to an earlier translation is the 
following passage : — 

Girnar rock, fonrtk edict, lines 2-4. 
ta aja Devanaiii-priyasa Priyadasino rafio dhaiiirna- 
cliaraiiena bheri-ghoso aho dhaiinna-ghoso vimana-darsana 
cha hasti-dasana cha agi-khaiiidhtoi cha ahani cha divjmni 
ruptoi dasayitpa janaih. 

This sentence was translated by Burnouf (Lottos de la 
Bonne Loi, p. 731) as follows : — 

Aussi, en ce jour, parce que Piyadasi, Ic roi cheri des 
Devas, pratique la loi, le son du tambour (a retenti) ; oui, 
la voix de la loi (s'est fait entendre), apres que des 
promenades de chars de parade, des promenades d’ elephants, 
des f eux d’artifice, ainsi que d’autres representations divines 
ont ete inontrees aux regards du peuple/’ 

In his JaarteUing der Zividelijke Buddhisten Professoi- 
Kern piiblislied a totally different rendering, which was 
translated in the Indian Aoiticjtoary , vol. v, p. 261, as 
follows: — 

But now, wlien king Devtoampriya Priyadarsin 
practises righteousness, his kettle-drum has become a 
summons to righteousness (and not to Avar, as is usually 
the case), Avhile apparitions of chariots of the gods, and 
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apparitions of celestial elephants, and fiery balls, and 
other signs in the heavens, showed themselves to the 
people.’’ 

M. Senart did not adopt Professor Kern’s views, but 
followed Burnonf . The English translation of his French 
version {Incl, Ant, vol. x, p. 84) runs thus : — 

‘' But now king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, being 
faithful in the practice of religion, has made the noise of 
drums to resound {in stock a way that it is) as the (very) 
sound of religion, pointing out to the people the processions 
of reliquaries, elephants, torches, and other heavenly 
spectacles,” 

Finally, Blihler {E}^ Ind., vol. ii, p. 467) translated tlie 
same sentence thus 

“But now, in consequence of the fulfilment of the sacred 
law by king Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, the sound 
of drums, or rather the sound of the law, (ha.s been heard), 
while the sight of cars of the gods, elephants,^ and other 
heavenly spectacles were exhibited to the people.” 

To the two last renderings apply all the objections which 
Professor Kern had urged against Burnouf’s translation. 

1. The word vimdna does not designate elsewhere 
“ a car used in processions ”, but is restricted to the aerial 
chariots of the gods. I may add that the very expression 
vimdna-darkcna, “the apparition of aerial chariots,” is 
mentioned in Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhitd , xlvi, 90, 
among the portents which are believed to be auspicious 
in autumn. 

2. “ The expression divyani rupdni might in itself Ix^ 
sufficient to convince us that celestial phenomena are 
meant” (Kern, p. 262). 

3. The proposed renderings of ayidchartdha are quite 
arbitrary. As neither vimdna nor divyani ru/pdnl are 
terrestrial objects, it must mean “ a ball of fire, a meteor 

^ The word “ illuminations ’’ seems to have dropped out here. 
Cf. Biihler’s German translation, ZDMG., vol, xxxvii, p. 257. 
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4. Consequently liastin cannot refer to terrestrial 
elephants. Professor Kern reminded Vl% of mravcda 
(neuter), which is employed as the designation of a certain 
kind of rainbow; see his edition of the BrihatsaihkUcl, 
XXX, 8, and xlvii, 20. 

5. Another point, which Professor Kern did not state 

specially, because he considered it self-evident, is this : 
namely, the sentence as understood by Burnouf, Senart, 
and Biihler, remains a torso, without a verb, if aho is 
taken either as an interjection (Burnouf) or as an 
equivalent of atliava (Senart, Btilder, and Pischel, GotHnger 
Oel. 1881, p. 1328). Professor Kern solved this 

problem hj explaining aho as a Prakrit form of ahhavat. 
In his DialeJct der sogenannten Shdhhdzgarhi-Redaktion, 
pt. i, p. 32, Professor Johansson showed that aho is 
a perfectly justifiable equivalent of ^ahhot, just as the 
Girn?ir version uses hoti for hhoti^hhavati. He added that 
aho cannot be derived from athavd, because th is never 
represented by h in the Asoka inscriptions or in Pali. 

6. As the four accusatives depending on dasayii/pd 
are celestial objects, I venture to proceed one step farther 
than Professor Keini, and to refer hherlajhoso, which is 
the subject both of aho and of dasayitpd, to the sound 
of the '‘heavenly drums”, i.e. of thunder. A reference to 
tlie article dundnhhi in the St. Petersburg Dictionary and 
to devadiondiibhi in Childers’ Pali Dictionary will show 
tliat this meaning is not far-fetched, and it seems quite 
natural tliat Asoka in his naive faith believed some 
tliunder and other atmospherical phenomena, which 
liappened to take place at the time of his conversion to 
morality, to be signs of approval on tlie part of the gods 
themselves. 

7. There remains dhamma-ghoso. It is easiest to 
take the word ghosa in this compound as an adjective 
formed of ghoshayati, “to proclaim.” I would then 
translate tlie whole sentence as follows : — 
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“ But HOW, in consequence of the practice of morality 
on the part of king Devanailipriya Priyadarsin, there has 
arisen the sound of drums, proclaiming morality 

{and) showing the people apparitions of aerial chariots, 
apparitions of {celesticd) elephants, balls of fire, and other 
heavenly signs/' 

E. PIULTZSCH. 


The Katapayabi System of Expressing Numbers 
In this Journal, 1901, 121, Dr. Barnett brought to 
notice some Pali chronograms from Burma, based on 
a certain use of the letters of the alphabet. The system 
is one which is popularly known as the Katapayadi 
system. It has been described by Professor Btihler in 
his Indian Paleograijliy, § 35, But, like some other 
published notices of it, that one is inijperfect; particularly 
in not stating what value attaches to initial vowels, 
— a detail which Dr. Barnett consequently found not 
clear. It may be useful, therefore, to give a note on 
the system here. 


The verse which defines this system was given by 
Mr. Whish, from some unspecified source, in the Transactions 
of the Litei’ary Society of Madras, part 1 (1827), p. 57, in 
the following form : — 

Nanyavacaxca xunyani sankhyaq katapayMayah 
misretuvandyahalsankhyana ca cintyo halaswarah 
Inthiswerecognize:— 

Na-*fiav=achas =cha sunyani saiiikliyah katapay-adayah I 
misre tv= ev= antya~hal= saiiikhya na cha chintyo hal = 
asvarah !1 

N and n and the vowels are ciphers ; the numbers are 
etc., t, etc., p, etc., and y, etc. : in a conjunct consonant it 

^ Grundriss der Indo-Ariselien Philologie luid Altertumskundo, vol. 1, 
part 11 : English versioii in the Indian Antiquary, vol. (1904), 
appendix. 
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is the last consonant which is the number ; and no attention 
is to be paid to a consonant which has no vowel.” 

To the definition thus given we must add that in 
accordance with a certain rule AnkdndrJi vdmcdd gatih, 
wdiich applies rigorously to this system and to that of 
numerical wordsd the numbers must be stated with the 
lowest figure, the unit, on the left, but are to be applied in 
the opposite direction, with the unit on the right. It must 
also be noted that, as intimated by Dr. Barnett, the Pali 
alphabet, having only one sibilant, requires a different 
arrangement of the last row of letters, and that there 
is sometimes a confusion between I and 1. The results are 
as shown in the table on page 791 below. 

This system of expressing numbers being used in tlie 
astronomical work known as the Second Arya-Siddhanta, 
we shall be better able to estimate its general utility when 
that wmrk has been edited, and perhaps may then carry 
back the use of it to an earlier time than is known for it 
now.‘^ Meanwhile, the earliest published instances of tlie 
use of it seem to be as follows : — 

Shadgurusishya gave the date of the completion of 
his Vedarthadipika thus ; — 

Khago =ntyan =Mesham =ap =eti Kaly-aharganane sati \ 
Sarvanukramani-vrittir =jata VMarthadipika ii 
LaksluTni pafichadasa vai pahchashashti-sahasrakam 1 
sa-dvatrimsach-chhataiii ch=eti dina-vaky-artha iritah II 

This statement, quoted and explained by Professor 
Kielhorn in hid. Ant., 21, 49, No. 4, tells us that 
Shadgurusishya finislied his work when the ahargana 

^ That is, the system which uses, e.g., the word hhumi, ‘earth’, to 
denote ‘one’, nayana, ‘eyes’, to denote ‘two’, and so on. 

- Bentley said that the work in question is dated in its first chapter in 
Kaliyuga 4423 (expired), A.-D. 1322: see his Hindu Astronomy (1825), 
p. 138. But Sh. B. Dikshit said that its date is not given, and expressed 
the opinion that it belongs to about a.d. 950 : see Indian Calendar, 
p. 6, note 4. 
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or sum of clays of tlie Kaliyuga era was 1,565,132. The 
aJtmyana is given twice. (1) By the clause- — 

]c]ia(;iyg6{Z)~ntyd{iynrm{6ys^^ 

In addition to giving the number, this says The sun 
passed on from the last {sign) to Mesha’’; hy Ydiich it 
marks the day as the day of the Hindu vernal equinox. 
(2) In ordinary words, as ^'fifteen lakhs, sixty-five thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-two ” : this statement is added as 
giving the meaning of the dina-vakya, the sentence f or 
the day ”, that is, the clause hJiago, etc. In this instance, 
the number gives the current day, not the elapsed day : 
and it takes us to 24 March, a.d. 1184, on which day the 
Hindu true sun entered Mesha. Professor Kielhorn was 
of opinion, however, that Shadgurusishya simply took the 
number of the day from some almanac which presented 
it as giving the initial day of the solar year, and meant 
that he finished his work, not actually on that clay, but at 
some time during the year wdiich then began. 

An inscription at the Arulala - Perumal temple at 
Conjeeveram^ tells us that the Kerala king Samgrama- 
dhira-Ravivarman was born — 

Dehavyap3^a-l^ak-abda-bhaji samaye. 

This means '' in the time wdiich had the Saka year 
de{S)-]ia{Syvyd(l)- 2 ^ya{l)'' : i.e. in Saka 1188 (expired), 
A.D. 1266-67. Here, the composer of the verse evidently 
selected the expression deha-vyapya, “ wdiich should be 
pervaded by a body ”, to suit the event wdiich he was 
recording, as well as to mark its date. 


The two instances giveri above, and otiiens, indicate 
that it was tlie custom to use, at any rate for civil dating, 
not a mere jumble of artificial syllables, but real words 
having a meaning, and to select, if practicable, words 

^ Kielhorn’s Southern List of Inscriptions, Epi. Ind,, vol. 7, appendix. 
No. 939. 
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Values of the consonants, etc. 



1. Initial vowels, a to an, are ciphers. 

2. In a conjunct consonant, only the last member of the 
combination has value. 

3. A consonant without a vowel — that is, a final 
consonant at the end of a formula or a sentence ; e.g., 
the /; of aslt and the m of pwram — has no value. Tliis 
applies to also Visarga and Anusvara. 

4. The numbers are to be applied in tlie opposite 
direction to that in which they are stated. 


giving a meaning suitable to the particular idea. But it 
is not always eas^^^ to see how the words are to be 
translated in individual instances. And still less easy 
is it to realize that practice permitted the use of even 
the cardinal numeral words in this manner. Such, how- 
ever, was the case ; since Mr. Whish quoted from a work 
entitled Jaiminisutiva an astrological passage beginning 
(loc. cit., p. 58): — Atha svamso grahanaiii paiicha mushika- 
mmjarah ; in which paficlia means, not ' five but 61. 

On tliese lines wo may have eham as meaning, not 
' one but 10 ; daki in the sense of 58 ; kitam in the 
sense of 65 ; sahasram in the sense of 287 ; and so on : 
with results which might easily be very confusing if Ave 
.should not be on our guard. 
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It was supposed that this method of expressing numbers 
was confined to Southern India. It is therefore interesting 
to find Dr. Barnett adducing instances of its use from 
Burma. He has obliged me with the full texts of two of 
them, from which he gave in his note only the words, 
tliernsel VOS which express the numbers. 

One — apparently the oldest that he can cite — is from 
the Saddasaratthajalini, a grammatical work by Nagita : 
it runs thus : — 

Chakke patte gunaggaraiii Sakke pana alappayaiii | 
Maghe mase su-nitthito taiii sadhav5 vicharentii || 

Here, the figures for the Buddhist era show that the 
figures for the other reckoning must be, not 0311 (i.e. 
1130), but 0711 (i.e. 1170), and that alcqypayam must be 
amended mio alapp}ayam. With this correction, the verse 
tells us that the work was finished in the month Magha,/ 
when the Jinachakka, the reckoning from the death of 
Buddha according to the later treatment, had reached the 
year gu{^ym{b)-gga(^S)-Ta{T), i.e. 2353, and the Sakkaraj,. 
the common Burmese era, had reached the year a(0)~/-a(7)- 
ppa{iyya{l), i.e. 1170. In Sakkaraj 1170 the said month 
Maglia, i.e. Tabodwe, began in Burma on 16 January, 
A.B. 1809.^ 

The other is from the Samvegavatthudipani, a religious, 
work by Jagara : it runs thus : — 

Sabba-khattiya-dhammena Dhammarajena yachitO I 
mapita-Ratanapunnena kata Samvegadipani II 
Hitthito eso sampatte Sakkaraje ratthakkhayam I 
bhanuvakkham Jinachakke Phagguna-masa-paiichame }| 
This tells us that the work was finished on the fifth day 
of Phalguna, when the Sakkaraj had reached the year 

^ It iri to be noted that the equation between the two eras differs here 
by one year from the equation used in the next date. 

It may also be noted that the Sasanavamsa says (p. 89) that Nagita, 
otherwise known as Khantakakhippathera, wrote the Saddasaratthajalinx 
in the time of king Kittisihasura, who began to reign in Sakkaraj 713,. 
= A.D. 1351-52. 
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Ta{T)4tlia{2^ i.e. 1222, and the Jinaehakka 

had reached the yeal^&M(4)-mt(0)-m(4)-M/6a(2), i.e. 2404. 
In Sakkaraj 1222 the given day, the fifth of Phaignna, 
i.e. Tabanng Avaxing 5, v-as 13 February, a.b. 1861. 

The Dhamniaraja at whose request this v^ork aatis 
A rritteii was king Minddn Min, Avho became king of 
Burma b}^ dethroning his half-brother Pagan Min early in 
1853. He is mentioned here as the founder of Ratana- 
|3imiia : this name, which takes in Burmese the form 
Yadanabon, is the Pali literary and official appellation of 
Mandalay, Avhich town Minddn Min founded in 1859. 

When this work was written, the events were culminating 
which resulted in our permanent acquisition of the Province 
of British Burma, which was placed under a Chief Com- 
missioner in 1862. And that, no doubt, is ^Yhy the 
Sakkaraj year which included the date 13 February, 
1861, AAms called rattha-kkhaya, ‘ lorn of territory ’. But, 
Avhy the Buddhist year was called hhanuvakkha, meaning 
apparently ‘ the chest or the eye of the sun is not 
apparent. Nor is it eAudent Avhy the tAvo years in the 
other date, of a.:d. 1809, Avere expressed by gunaggava 
and alay/paya. 


The folloAving item may be added as a curiosity. 
Mr. Whish cited a AAmrk entitled Sadratnamala as telling 
us that the proportion of the circumference to a diameter 
oi ouQ parardJm (one tenth of a trillion : see p. 119 above) 
is expressed in this system by — 

bliadrarabudliisiddhajanmaganitasraddhasmayadbhupaglh.^ 
This is tantamount to saying that the ATilue of tt is — 
3*14159265358979324, 

which is practically correct ; the last figure is properly 3, 
folIoAved by 8, and the decimal runs on to infinity. 

^ Air. WUisli, loc. oit., p. 60, gave mlha, ganita, midda, and gih. In 
these details I have had to amend his transliteration. 
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The expression is a line of a verse in the Sardiilavilmdita 
metre, tlie first syllalble of which was not given. It comes 
from a work which is probably of qnite late date : and its 
value of TT was taken, no doubt, from the work of some 
member of the European body of “ 7r-cornputers ”, one of 
wliom in the last century carried his value of tt to over 
six hundred places. And it appears to have no eonnected 
meaning as a whole. But it is easy to remember, wdiereas 
the figures themselves (after the first six) are not so : and 
it seems an interesting sample of what can be done witli 
this system of notation. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Planet BnHASPxm 

In the last number of the Journal (pp. 514-18) 
Dr, Fleet has, from the point of view of one interested 
in the by-ways of astronomy, revived the tlieoiy of 
the connexion of the Vedic Brhaspati with the planet 
Jupiter. So much interest attaches to the question of 
the Vedic knowledge of the planets, and so rnuch weight 
attaches to any opinion of Dr. Fleet’s, that no excuse is 
needed for an examination of tlie hypothesis from the 
standpoint of the general principles affecting the inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts. 

It should, however, first be noted that there is in favour 
of the identification of Brhaspati and Jupiter tlie high 
authority of Dr. Thibaut.^ But Thibaut does not give the 
reasons for his belief in this view, and it is therefore 
impossible to estimate precisely what weight should be 
assigned to his opinion on this point. On the otlier liand, 
Mr. Tilak*^ asserts the identity, but only for the Tivlttivlya 
Brdhmana, though he finds other mentions of planets in 
the Rgveda itself. But these other references need not 

^ Astroiiomie, Asirologie und Mathenmtik^ p, C. Cf. Oldenberg, Golf, 
Nach,^ 1909, p. 508. 

^ Orion, p. 161. 
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here be discussed; that the planets are really meant in 
any case is most improbable. 

Dr. Fleets argument is much more ingenious tluan that 
of Mr. Tilak. He takes together the passages in the 
Rgveda '^ and the Taittirlya Brahmana- referred to by 
Mr. Tilak, and reads the two as referring to one event, 
the sudden shining out of a temporary star in the cluster 
Praesepe at a time when Jupiter was quite close to 
Praesepe, perhaps apparently in actual contact. 

Now what are the facts ? The Rgveda verse tells us 
that “ Brhaspati, when first born, from a great light in the 
highest heaven (or perhaps ' in the highest heaven of the 
great light ’), seven-mouthed, mighty, seven-rayed, witli 
thunder dispelled the darkness”. The Taittirlya Brail- 
mana ^ tells us that '' Brhaspati when first born came into 
being over against (or rather ' became lord of ’) Tisya the 
Naksatra, best of gods, victorious in battle — throughout all 
the quarters be safety ours 1” Unless the two verses are 
read together I think it will be admitted that Dr. Fleet’s 
hyj)othesis falls to the ground and that we are left in 
the position of Mr. Tilak, who recognizes Brhaspati as 
a planet in the Brdhmana but not in the Rgveda, 

Now, argues Dr. Fleet, the identity of the first quarter- 
verse in each verse establishes an intimate connexion 
between the two verses. With this I quite agree, but 
it is hardly a connexion which helps his argument. That 
requires us to assume that the relation of Tisya and 
Brhaspati as contained in the Bralimana is to be read into 
tlie Rgveda, but the simply solution is that the first 
quarter-verse is merely a normal case of borrowing by 
the Taittirlya Bralimana from the Rgveda or from the 
earlier part of the Brdhmana, where the verse also occurs.'^ 
The whole matter becomes clearer if it be remembered 

^ 50, 4. - iii, 1,1,5. The verse does not occur elsewhere. 

^ Not also in the Taittiriya SaiMta, as suggested on p. 515, n. 1. 

^ ii, 8, 2, 7 ; Maitrciyayil Samhitd, iv, 12, 1 ; Kdthaka Samhitct, xi, 13. 
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what this passage of the Bmhmana is. It is patentlj^' 
a late passage (it is significant that it has no parallel in 
the KatJiaka OT in which the 

regents of the Naksatras are invoked to grant protection, 
and for the regents we have much earlier and better 
authority, the concurrent authority of tlie YaJ'Wrveda 
Siunliitas, which all give Briiaspati as tiie regent of 
Tisyad If the hymn in the Brahmana is regarded in 
the light of this fact, it will be seen at once to bet 
a conglomerate of Vedic tags, and the borrowing of 
Bvliaspaiili pmtliam&m jdyamdnaJp ceases to have any 
significance whatever. We cannot with any logic for 
a moment say that the content of the Jigveda verse is to 
be read into the Brahmana ; the verse as it stands in the 
Brahmana makes perfectly good sense ; Brhaspati from 
birth is the regent of the Naksatra Tisya, a doctrine 
taken over from the Samhitd, where it has no connexion 
with the Rgveda passage at all. 

Mr. Tilak, indeed, argues that the Bradimana passage 
as it stands shows Brhaspati as Jupiter, but probably 
Dr. Fleet would decline to put forward this argument, 
unless, indeed, in rendering ahhi samhahhuvaj as came into 
existence over against'’ he desires to press the space relation. 
It is certainly untenable : there is a long list of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight Naksatras and regents in tlio 
Yagurveda Samhitds, and to assert that the connexion 
of one special pair is due to an actual observation of 
a connexion of Jupiter and Tisya is totally unscientitic. 
There is no reasonable room for doubt that the Naksatras 
are merely borrowed by the Vedic Indians from some 
other people; there is no trace in the Yedic literature of 
any. real astronomical observation or science, and in any 
case no ingenuity can make any theory by which tlio 
regents generally are due to astronomical facts. 

^ Taittirlya Samhitd^ iv, 4, 10, 1 j Kathalca Samhitd, xxxix, 13 ; 
Maitrdyanl Samhitd, ii, 13, 20. 
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As for the Rgveda passage, its meaniiag is plain at 
a second glance ; Brhaspati here appears in his true light, 
Agni conceived as the priest. He has seven rays, and so 
has the sun ^ (and Agni is sun as well as fire) ; he has seven 
mouths, and so has Agni.^ He is born in the highest 
heaven, as Agni is born.^ He smites away the darkness 
with his thunder, as Agni smites it away."^ There is not 
an obscure phrase in the verse ; it is perfectly in harmony 
with all we know of Brhaspati as a priestly Agni. There 
is no place for the interpretation of Brhaspati as a planet. 
It is, of course, possible to hold that everj^where Brhaspati 
is a planet, but a mere ungrounded possibility is of no 
real value. 

It is possible that stress may be laid on the force of 
abhi sambabhtvva as meaning “came into existence over 
against But this is hardly moi^e than a mistranslation. 
With abhi and sam the root regularly has the 

accusative in the sense of “obtain mastery over” or some 
similar sense, and this sense is perfectly in place here ; 
from birth Bidiaspati was lord over, was the regent of, 
the Naksatra Tisya. Say ana, it is true, in his commentary 
accepts utpannah as a synonym of samhabhTwa, but he 
does not take abhi as denoting place, but in the sense 
of ahhilalxsya pritiyuktah san, and in the absence of 
strong reasons for the contrary rendering, it is inadvisable 
to lay aside the established sense of abhisamhhfo which 
is very common in Vedic literature.^ Perhaps the writing 
of the text abhi sdmbabhuva may seem to give abhi 
a!i independent prepositional value, but it must be 

^ RV. viii, 72, 16 : atmjasya saptd ra^mihhih, 

- Of. RY. iii, 6, 2 ; Vaja^aneyi Sanihitd, xvii, 79 ; Taittiriya Samhitd^ 
i, 5, 2, 4 ; JCdt.haJca Smnhitd, vii, 14, and often. 

See Macdoneli, Vedic Mythology^ p. 92. The lightning is bom from 
the celestial Agni. It may be noted that jyOtisah is most probably gen., 
notabl. Cf. RY. vii, 36, 3 : mah6 divdh addane jdyamdnak. 

^ Ibid., p. 90. * . 

See Bohtlingk & Roth’s Dictionary, v, 332; Aitareya Aranyaha^ 
i, 3, 8 ; ii, 3, 7, and 5, 1, 2, note 10 in my edition. 

JRAS. 1911, 
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remembered th.at it is the rule (when tlie second prefix 
is not d or ava) that if the -verb is as here unaccented, 
both prefixes are accented. This is the rule of the 
of the Tciitimya SoAuhiM^ and I iimy add 
of i\xe Taittirly a there is an excellent 

example in iii, 1, 1, 7, sdm visema, and sirnilaidy 
here the text is ahlii smn babhiiva, not as the editions 
like to write, (ahhi) sdinhabJmva as one idea. 

There remains, howeuer, one passage which, if rightly 
interpreted by Dr. Fleet, tells in his favour. In the 
Rgvecla^ he finds a passage in which it is difficult to 
recognize an allusion to anjdhing except the occasional 
disappearance of the star cluster Praesepe. If the 

rendering is correct, we must of course revise our 
theory of probabilities, and the equation of Brhaspati 
and Jupiter Avill assume a new aspect. But is it correct i 
Dr. Fleet’s version is, Give us, 0 Maruts, (iceaWf ) 
a thousandfold which (ivill) not {discupimir) as Tishya 
disappears from the sky,” and the text is — 
nd yo ydchaf/i T'Uyo ydthaj divdli 
asme rdranta ^ onarutah sakmviyam | 

Clearly the reference is to the Maruts granting wealth 
{ray ell occurs in the preceding part of the verse) wliieli 
is abiding, and a parallel is put in to strengthen the 
statement ; the wealth is described as wealth '' which 
disappears^ not, just as Tisya (disappears not) from tlui 

See Macdonell, Ve(licGr(immm%\x 107; T)^Vovi\Gk^ AliUidit^cht^yniax^ 
p. 47. Whitney, SanslcrU Grammar^ § 1083c5, is less precise tlian usiml. 
The same rule prevails in the At)i(iTvavQ.da, Whitney, AVPr. 185. 

^ Weber, hid. Stud,, xiii, 62 seq. *" v, 54, 13. 

JRaramta^ as on p. 518, seems to be a misprint. Tlie rendering' 
“gave” is hardly strictly correct; the form must be a perf. im|,>er, 
from mn, not rmdh ov nl; see Qldenberg, Jpjreda-N'oten, i, 351, ami 
cf. Macdonell, Vedic Qmmynar, p. 362, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 813 ; 
riJrandlii in KV. x, 59, 6 ; the sense is “make wealth enjoy itself with ns 
® TncMti is not desirable (cf. Oldenberg, loc. cit. }, for the [)resent 
gives a perfectly good sense, describing the kind of wealth, and accords 
best with the sentence, making the construction of the comparison 
simple and easy. 
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sky/'. There can be no donbt that this is the natural 
sense both logically and grammatically ; logically it is 
extremely feeble to describe wealth as not being like 
some object which sometimes disappears but is normalh' 
there ; a comparison with a fixed object or a contrast 
with what is notoriously unstable is reasonable, but not 
a comparison with an object which occasionally disappears : 
grammatically it is excessively harsh to read the sentence 
as Q%(i y 6— yuclmti Tisyb ydthd cZit/’h/?-, supplying very 
awkwardlj^ a future or subjunctive for a predicate of yd ; 
and on the other hand if the sentence be read nd yd 
ydcliMti—Tisyo ydthd^d^ all is simple and in order : 
nd' yiidiati is supplied as the predicate to Tisyb without 
the slightest difficulty/ and in accordance with the natural 
and nor mah usage of the language. 

It may, however, be objected that if Tisjm is the same 
as the Naksatra of that name, it is not a very happy 
example of permanence, and indeed, apart altogether from 
the question of occasional disappearances of Praesepe, it is 
true that the Crab is not a conspicuous constellation, as 
it includes no star of a greater magnitude than 3-7. But 
we have no right to equate the Tisya of the Mgveda with 
the later Naksatra. One of the few practically certain 
things about the Naksatras is that th^ are not known 
to the : the only ex^^^^ in the wedding 

hymn of Surya,^ where Aghas and /A^rjunis are clearly 
priestly variants of Maghas and Phalgunis as read in the 
AtharvavedaT and that that hymn is late is not (|uestioned 
by any Vedic scholar.^ That Tisya is really the Naksatra 

^ Cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax^ pp, 594, 595. Cf. also UV. i, 
143, 5 : mi y6 varclya maratwm im .wandk s4neva dinyfi ydtliakmih, 

where na likewise must be taken with the comparison. 

- RV. X, 85, 13. 

xi^^ 1, 13. 8ee references in Whitney’s translation, p. 742. 

See e.g. Arnold, Vedio Metre^ p. 287 ; Macdonell, Samkrit Literature.^ 
p. 34. RY. V, 54, is one of the Atri collection, and though perhaps not 
a very early member of that group, is certainly older than x, 85. 
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18 thus Hiost iini3robable ; Sayana takes it as the sun, but 
we need not say more tban that some briglit consteilatioii 
must have been mean td The only other occurrence of 
the name in the Rgvecla '^ is colourless and affords no 
•assistance.:, 

Jly conclusion is that the new evidence adduced by 
Dr. Fleet does not really help us towards proving the 
Vedic knowledge of the planets : it may be incredible that 
even the Vedic Indians should not have known Venus and 
Jupiter, but it is impossible to accept, as evidence that 
they did know Jupiter, a view which (a) involves the 
bringing into close connexion in sense of two passages which 
have only an external bond of union, and (b) necessitates 
the wholly unnatural translation of a Vedic verse. If the 
planets are mentioned in the Rgveda, other passages must 
be found to serve as proof. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Birthplace of Bhakti 

The statement that the religion of Bhakti, in its modern 
forms, spread from Southern India to the North is not 
accepted by all scholars. 

The Bhdgavata Mdhdtmya is a supplement to the 
Bhdgavata Purdna of considerable authority, and is usually 
printed at the end of Indian editions of the latter work. 
In i, 27 if. Narada relates how in this Kali Yuga he has 
wandered over the whole of India and has failed to ffnd 
righteousness.^ At length (36) he arrives at the bank of 

^ For the question of Tisya = Tistrya == Sirius, cf. my J^WtkJuh/ana 
Aranyaha, p. 77 ; Max Muller, SBE. xxxii, 331, and other references 
in SBE. 1, 582, 583. 

“ X, 64, 8, with Krsanu. See Weber, Naxatra, ii, 289 seq. Ludwig 
identifies him w'ith Krsanu, but cf. Hillebrandt, Fed. Myth, ii, 207, 208. 

For further discussion of the question of the planets and the 
Naksatras in the RV., I may refer to the forthcoming Vedic hidex 
(i, 243, 244, 409 seq.) of Professor Macdonell and myself. 

A long list of defects is given. One is that the dsraynm are obstructed 
[rnddha) by Yavanas. 
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the Yamuna, the scene of the exploits of Hari (i.e. Krsna). 
There he finds two old men dying, and a young woman 
(tarimn) lamenting over them. In response to his in€|iiiries 
she says (44) — . 

I am Bhakti. These two are considered to be my sons. 
They are Knowledge (Jnana) and Freedom from Desire 
(Vciiragya), and are become decrepit through the influence 
of (the present) time . . . (47) I was- born (lotpanna) in 
Dravida; I grew up in Karnataka [sic]; I became old 
as I dwelt sometimes in Maharastra and sometimes in 
Gurjara. There, under the influence of the terrible Kali 
Yuga, my limbs were mutilated by heretics {pakJmnda), 
and with my sons I fell into a long continued feebleness. 
Since I came to Yrndavana I have recovered and am now 
young and beautiful.” She goes on to ask why her two 
sons have not also become young. Narada explains that she 
lias been rejuvenated by the holy influence of Yrndavana, 
but that (61) Knowledge and Freedom from Desire still 
remain old, as there is no one who wfill accept them. 

It is clear from the above passage that the author of 
the Bhagavata Mdhdtmy a considered that Bhakti was 
first taught in the south, and that its teaching in the 
north, centreing in Yrndavana, was a later development 
and a revival. 

G. A. Grierson. 

CaMBERLEY. 

Mciy 6 *, 1911. 


The Language of the Kambojas 

The Kambojas 'VYere a North-Western tribe, always 
mentioned in Sanskrit literature in connexion with 
Yhavantis, Sakas, and the like.^ 

Muir {Sanskrit Texts, ii^ 152) quotes, in another 
connexion, a passage from the Nirnkta which throws 
light upon the nature of their language. 

^ See e.g. Vismi Purma (Wilson-Hall, ii, 182). 
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Yaska (II, i, 3, 4), speaking of dialectic forms of 
Sanskrit, says that in the of “going” is 

used only in the language of the Kanibojas ; ^ while, its 
derivative, k(/oa, is used in the language of tlie Ary as. 

Without discussing the correctness of the statement that 
sava has a connexion with savati, we can gather from this 
that Y^aska considered that tlie Kambojas were not Aryas, 
and that tliey spoke Sanskrit, but with dialectic variations 
of vocabulary. 

Savati does not occur in Sanskrit, but it is a good 
Eranian word. There is the Old Persian V slyav-, and 
the Avesta V Au.?, ^avaite, to go. Cf, Persian mdan, 
Skr. V cyav. 

In other words the Kambojas, a barbarous tribe of 
North-Western India, either spoke Sanskrit witli an 
infusion of Eranian words, to which tliey gave Indian 
inflexions, or else spoke a language partly Indo- Aryan 
and partly Eranian. 

G. A. Gpjersox. 

Gambbrley. 

May 6, 1911, 

The Takki Alphabet 

On pp. 67 fli of the Journal for 1904 there is a paper 
on the modern Indo- Aryan alphabets of North-Western 
India. 

The alphabet current over the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya north of the Panjab is known as Takri, with 
variants such as Takri, Takkari, and Thakari. Tire origin 
of this name has not been, so far as I know, discii.ssed, 
though, there are traditional interpretations connecting it 
with the Thakurs of the hill country. 

I think that the most probable signification is that the 
word means “the alphabet of the Takkas”. Dr. Stein’s 

^ Atlidpi prakrta.ya evatlcesu hhd^yanU^ vihrtaya ekem. kia rafir (/afiJcarmd 
Kamhojesv P.ra hhasyate . . , vikCtmm asydryesu hhfmjante mva iii. 
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note to Rajataraiigmi, v, 150, gives a summary of what is 
known about this tribe. In Hiuen Tsiangs timo the 
lakkas ruled the greater part of the northern Panjab. 
Their capital, the famous Sakala, appears to have been 
somewhere between the Cinab and the Ravi. 

Assuming the derivation of the word to be correct, its 
proper spelling would be “ Takkari or “ Takri ’h not 
Tfikri ” or Thakari 

G. A. Gbiehsox. 

Caiviberley. 

Mny 6, 1911, ______ 

Suggestions eegabding Rigveda X, 86 

T)ie hymn Rigveda x, 86 is d iscussed at length by 
Geldner in the Vedische Stiidien, vol. ii, p. 22, where 
it is said that every trace of the itihasa on which the 
dialogue in the hymn was originally based has been lost to 
tlie later tradition. This is true as regards brahmanical 
books, but in the ‘Brahma Purana is narrated a fable about 
Indra, Indrani . and Vrsak api, which has a close connexion 
with the hymn, and as it does not appear to have l3een 
noticed before, it may be of some interest to Vedic 
scholars. It is not my intention to enter upon a discussion 
of the hymn, but merely to set out the fable and offer 
some general remarks upon both comj)ositions. 

A large part of the Brahma Purana, namely chap. 77 to 
175, consists of a mahatmya of the R. Godavari, which 
is highly exalted under the names Gahga and Gautami. 
In chap. 129 is extolled the tirtha at its junction with 
the Pliena or '^m^huphena, which may be the Penganga. 
That tirtha had the names Marjara, Hanumata, Vrsakapa, 
and Abjaka. The former twm names are explained by 
a fable which I will notice afterwards ; and tlie latter two 
by the following fable in verses 11, etc. 

Hiranya, the first-born of the Daityas, became through 
austerities invincible by the gods. He had a mighty son 
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Mahasaiii, who is styled more ancient & the ancients.^ 
Mahasaiii conquered Indra, and binding him with liis 
elephant presented him to his father, who then kept Indra 
secured. Maliasani then went against Vanina, but Variirui 
prudently gave him his own daughter and gained liis 
friendship. Being deprived of Indra the gods took 
counsel thus : Let Visnu give us Indra and slay the 
Dcaitya, or let him see the mantra and he will make 
another Indra.'’ But Visnu said he could not kill 
Mahasani, and begged Varuna’s help. Varuna went to 
his son-in-law Mahasani and induced him to give up 
Indra. Mahasani dismissed Indra with a most con- 
temptuous harangue and ordered him. to behas'e as 
Varuna’s servant. Indra returned home in great shame 
and consulted Baci how he might rehabilitate liimseli*. 
Although Mahasani was her uncle's son, she advised Indra 
to seek aid from Visnu and Biva by worshipping them 
with her on the Godavari in Dandaka forest. So tlie\^ 
went there and praised Siva and asked for his help 'to 
conquer the Daitya. Si y^a rep Hed that he could not 
accomplish that alone, and told him to worship Visnu 
also. So Indra and Saci with the assistance of Apastamba 
worshipped Visnu at the confluence of the Godavari and 
Phena, and Visnu granted him the boon asked for. There, 
through the favour of Siva, the Godavari, and Visnu, 
a man was born from the water, who had the naturi^ 
of Siva and Visnu; and he went to Rasatala and killed 
Mahasani. He became Indra's friend ; he was Abjaka 
Vrsakapi. And Indra, although dwelling in the sky, 
follows Vrsakapi. Seeing him devoted {(ImJda) to th,e 
other, Saci was enraged at his aflection (iwanaya), and 
Satamanyu (Indra) soothing her laughingly spoke thus 
(vei'ses 97-100) : — 

' I am not a protection, 0 Indrani, without ray friend 
^ verse 16 . 
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Yrsakapi, whose water or oblation always gives pleasure 
to Agni. I will not go elsewhere, and I swear to thee, 
my dear, a member.^ Therefore deign not to si^eak 
to me with distrust regarding another, O beautiful one. 
Thou art my dear devoted wife, my helpmeet in 
righteousness and holy verse ; thou hast borne a child 
and art of noble family. What other woman is dearer 
to me than thou art ? Therefore by thy advice I went 
to the great river Ganga (Godavari), and by the favour 
of the discus-armed god of gods Visnu and of the god 
,Siva, and by the favour of Vrsakapi, who sprang from the 
water, my friend, world-famous Abjaka, I have escaped 
from misfortune. Hence I am Indra the steadfast 
•(verses 101-6). (Then follow verses extolling a good 
wife, Ganga, 6iva, and Ahsnu, 106-13.) And througli 
the favour of Siva, Visnu, and Gaiiga (Godavari) my 
Indra-liood is firm lienceforward, I believe, and through 
the miglit of my friend. Vrstakapi is my friend, who 
was born in tlie waters. And thou art my dear friend 
oontinually. I have none other more dear ' (verses 
113-15).” 

Then follows a blessing on the tirthas Indresvara and 
Abjaka (verses 115-24); and among multitudes of tirthas 
on the R. Gautami “Abjaka is called the heart of tlie 
Godavari” (verses 125-7). 

The only other references that I have found in this 
Purana to Vrsakapi in this connexion occur in chap. 70, 
verse 40, wliere Yrmlcapi arin-dama is mentioned as 
one among various kings and rishis who had established 
tirthcus, and in the other fable which will be cited. 

This fable is directly connected with the, Rig-Vedic 
hymn in that Indra begins his soothing answer 

1 Or perhaps » body’’. 

Angma here ma}' have a special sense. 

“ AhjaJca is also mentioned in chap. 128, verse 82. 
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by iLsiiig words wliicli closely resemble I 2tli verse of 
the liymii. That verse runs tluis :— 

Naliam Iiidrani rarana sakhyur Vrsakaper rte 
Yasyedani apyaiii liavih priyaiii clevesii gacchati. 

A nd the corresponding verse in the Purana stands thus :~ 
Nahain Indrani saranam rte sakhyur Vrsakapeli 
Vari vapi liavir yasya Agneh priya-karam sada. 

In the first half of the verse the Puraiia has substituted 
ktranani for rarana, no doubt because rarana had become 
unintelligible and did not suit the sloka metre. The 
second half varies considerably, yet retains some of the 
words of the hymn and conveys a similar meaning. 
Further, while in the hymn Indrani avows her affection 
for Indra and her repugnance to Vrsakapi in very plain 
terms, the fable makes Indra handsomely a ckn owledge 
her affection, though insisting on his great debt of 
gratitude^to Vrsakapi ; and this modification of Indrani’s 
part may liave been due to a later feeling that the 
situation required a more restrained treatment. 

In other respects there is a wide difference between the 
fable and the hymn, yet the plot in both is Indrani’s 
jealousy of Indra’s attachment to Vrsakapi. I will not 
enter on a detailed comparison of the two stories, but will 
leave that to Vedic scholars, and only offer some general 
remarks, toucliing only the chief points briefly. 

The fable is narrated in rather a matter-of-fact way. 
Indra cuts a sopy figure in it, and its treatment of him 
seems to verge on familiarity and something akin to 
humour. The tirtha is liardly said to liave obtained its 
sanctity from him, but rather the success of his quest 
for revenge on Mahasani is largely attributed to tlie prior 
merits of this confluence of the two rivers. The easy way 
in which Indra is treated in this fable appears as ribaldry 
in the hymn, for, if the refrain, Indra is supreme above 
all,” with which each verse ends and wliich ill accords 
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with iniich of the hymn, be put aside, Indraiii is made 
to speak in the mamier of the commonest folkd 

Such a fable and such a hymn could hardly have 
originated in a part of India where Indra and tlie other 
gods were objects of genuine worship as in Madhyadesa, 
and we should presumably look to some oiitljdng region 
where popular belief, while graduall};- accepting the 
brahmanic gods, yet failed at first to receive them with | 
deep reverence. Such a region might well be the 
Deklian, wdiere tlie Dravidians must have had their own 
deities before the Aryan religion superimposed itself and 
ultimately ousted them. In this direction also points the 
connexion bet^veen the names Han um at and Vrsakapi in 
the Purana. «/ 

In. chap. 84 occurs the other fablp . One Kesarin had 
two wives, Ahjaiia and Adrika ; they \vere apsarases under 
a curse, and the formei* had a monkey's head and the 
latter a cat’s head. By Vayu and Nirrti they had sons u 
Ahjana bore' Haimmat, and Adrika bore Adri king of 
the Pisacas ; and by the favour of those gods they were 
delivered from the curse thus. Adri took Ahjana and caused 
lier to bathe at a tirtha which then gained the names 
Ahjana and Paisaca, and Haimmat took Adri (i.e. Adrika) 
to the Gautami (Godavari) at its junction with the Phena, 
wliich tirtha thus obtained the names Marjara, Hanumat, 
and Vi'sakapi. Tliis fable is referred to and completed 

^ The comparative expressions employed in verse () liave a geneiul 
reference, and therefore the last expression implies an allusion to some 
custom and may perhaps find an explanation in a custom common among 
tlie lower clasvses, which may be cited: 

Hri: 

custom is widespread in India and may perhaps have belonged to the 
aborigines. Cf. perhaps verses 16 and 17. 
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in chap. 129, verse 9, where it is said that Hanuiuats 
npamatr (that is, mother s co-wife) hy bathino' thorc^ V'as 
freed from her cat-condition. 

The point to be noticed in tliis £al)Ic is tins, that, 
altlioiigli nothing is said about Vrsakapi in it, yet tins 
tirtha at the confluence of the Godavari and tdiena, 
where Haniimat took the cat-headed Adrika, obtained in 
consequence not only the names Marjara and Hanuinat 
(or rather Hanumata as in cliap. 129, 1) but also that 
of Vrsakapi (or rather Vrsakapa, ibid. 1 and 11). Tbe 
former fable explains how it obtained the names Vrsakapa 
^rnd Abjaka. There would appear, therefore, to have been 
some connexion between Hanuinat and Vrsakapi. Now^ 
Hanumat was admittedly a denizen of the Deklian, and 
in these fables we ha\'e a tirtha winch claimed an interest 
in both those personages. Moreover, it maj" be noted 
that a king named Mahakapi is mentioned as ruling at 
Kramlcapura in the Dekhan.^ 

I would therefore venture on the following suggestions. 
The Dravidians probably worshipped monke}^s, Vrsakapi 
represents some ancient Dra vidian monkey-god, and this 
fable about Indra and Vrsakapi grew up in tlie Dekhan, 
at the time when the Aryan religion was gaining a footing 
there, but Vrsakapi was still a greater deity than Indra. 
There would be no difficulty in its so originating or its 
being incorporated in a modified form in the liigveda. 
The Aryans had extended their influence into the Dekhan 
long before the time of Devapi, who lived about a centiir;)^ 
before the Pandavas and whose hymn lias been admitted 
into that collection^; because Rama, who was much oarliei*. 
found rishis in the Dekhan, and the kingdom of \ddarl)ha 
was founded by a branch of the Yadavas long btd*or<‘ 
Rama’s time. The fable is probably the more ancient 

Hariv. 06, 5333. A graha or demon, named Snmahabi pi, is 
mentioned, id, 168, 9562, 

3 See JRAS., 1910, pp. 6^ 53. 
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version, in that it represents- Vrsak api as Indra'S;. deliver..e.r , 
and the hyrnn is probably later since it inverts their 
position.^ After the Aryan religion obtained the ascendanc}^ 
that change would naturally have taken place, and the 
altered story might have been thrown into dramatic form 
in the dialogue which we have in the hymn, while the 
outspoken language would have suited the people of that 
region. Finally, by the addition (often incongruously) of 
the refrain ascribing supremacy to Indra, it might have 
been deemed admissible into the Rigveda. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


Mahishamanbala 

Mahishamandala is associated with Mahishmati in 
a recent article (1910, p. 425) on the assumption that 
the latter was the capital of the former. After rejecting 
a long - standing identification of Mahishmati with 
Mahesvara or Maheshwar on the Narmada, it is proposed 
to identify Mahishmati with Mandliata, higher up on the 
Narmada. Whether or not this be so, no connexion, it 
would seem, necessarily exists between the two places 
save the similarity in the first component of their names. 

Mahisamandala or Mahishamandala (wdth slightly variant 
forms, as noted in the article) was beyond dispute one of 
tlio nine countries to which Buddhist missions w^ere sent 
in the tliird century B.C., in the time of Asoka. And it 
may be remarked that they were all countries, and in 
no case only cities. Mahisamandala occupies the second 
place in the list, followed by Vanavasa or Vanavasi. 
That the countries were all strictly border lands, con- 
tiguous to the Buddhist Middle land, cannot be upheld in 
the face of one being Lankadipa or Ceylon and another 
Suvaniiabhumi; which has been taken, whether rightly or 

^ Yaska’s and Silyaiia’s explanations of Vrsakapi seem so fanciful tliat 
it may be doubted whether they were not meant to cloak the fable. 
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wrongly, to mean Bmmia, oi' rather Pegu. We are there - 
fore not restricted to the location of all the countries in 
that manner. Tlie only requirement is that the}’' slioiild 
be Indian and beyond the borders of the Mauxya empire. 
With, regard to ¥anavasi, which ajDpears as tlie next 
neighbour to Mahisamandala, though the order does n.{.>t 
seem to count for much in the list, the name is so 
distinctive and so well attested from early times that 
there is no difficulty in assigning it to the well-known 
Banavasi on the north-west of the Mysore country. It 
is true that Banavasi is called in some records Jajornt.i or 
Vaija3nrnti, but these seem to be only Brahmanical names 
of the city, and are not, I believe, anywhere applied to the 
province. 

There remains, then, the question as to Mahisamandala, 
which has commonly been understood as meaning the 
Mysore country ; not, of course, the existing Mysore State, 
but the tract or territory of which Mysore (Maisur, 
Mahishur) was then the principal town. In support of 
this allocation of Mahishamandala we have references in 
the earliest Tamil literature to Erumai-nadu, the equivalent 
in Tamil of Mahishamandala, and to Erumaij^uran, the 
chief or king of Erumaiyur and Eriimai-nadu. 

Thus, Mfciulanar, who is assigned to the period 
100-30 A.D., among countries visited by him mentions^ 
Erumai-nadu, which he describes as being to the west, 
that is of the Tamil country. Nakkirar, a contemporary 
of his, tells ^ of a war of the Pandyan king Nedunjeliyan 
(reigned 90-128) against a league of seven kings, of whom 
one was the Erumaiyiiran or king of Erumaiyur. And ho 
is said to be of Vaduga descent, a reference to the Badagas 

^ AgaiiCmnrn^ 115, 252. This paper has been delayed in order !<■> 
obtain .from India the references to these authorities, wbielj exist onl}^ in 
manuscript. The original poems seem to be lost, but numerous extracts 
are found in this anthology. 

- Id., 36, 253. 


or '' iiorfclieriiers ” of the Nilgiris,^ wlio ,s2:)eak Kannada 
(Kanarese)j the language of Mysore, or a dialect of it 
which, has been called Badaga. Ilaiikd-adikal, of the same 
period, who became a Nirgrantha or Jaina monk, sa3^s, in 
his H>U(ippadildiTa/m of the same period, that Sengattiivan, 
a Oil era king, on his journey northwards halted in tlie 
Nilgiris and witnessed with pleasure the dance of the 
Kaimadas (Kannadigas or people of M3^sore). Again, 
amongst those who fought against Nedunjeli3'^an along 
with Erumai3uiran is mentioned Adigaman of Tagadur 
(said to be Dharrnapuri in the Salem District). This seems 
to be a title corresponding with that of Adijmma which 
we meet with in connexion with Talakad in early Ho3"sala 
inscriptions. It appears that in the tenth centuiy, in the 
time of the Chola king Rajaraja, Tagadur was included 
in Gangavadi and was given as a jdgir to Panchavan 
Brahmadiraja.’^ The donor’s father is said to be a native 
of Ariy ur in Puramalai-nadu who had the title Erumai3' a- 
nalgamundan, or Gamunda of Erumai3^a-nadu. Puramalai- 
nadu was a district bordering on M 3 ^sore, though not 
actually included in it. 

These references serve to show that Mahisamandala, 
according to ancient Tamil records of the second centiny, 
ma3?’ be placed in the southern part of the present M3?'sore 
countiy. The presentation of the name in the familiar 
form it had in their own language is not a ground for 
objection, as it is in accordance with Tamil usage and 
more suitable to poetry in the vernacular. That a similar 
form was in use in the country itself may be seen from 
the mention in an inscription near Seringapatam of the 
Ernnunarra-kula.'^ 

‘ Ba<j[agas hardly occur away from the Nilgiri plateau {Imp. Gn.z. Ind., 
xix, 1)2). 

Madras No. 204- of 1009 {Rep, for 1910, p. 88). There is also 
a. Tagadur in the Nanjangud taluq of Mysore, described as hiripamudn 
and a nddi-onahd -niidn. 

Ep. Cam.., iii, Sr, 138. 
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AdditiGiml siipport of this allocation is found in my 
discovery of edicts of Asoka in three places in the north, 
of tlie present Mysore country. These are clear evidence 
that in the third century B.c. that part of what is now 
Mysore territory was included in the Maurya empire. 
For it is an unheard of proceeding that any State should 
set up its decrees in a country foreign to it. To this it 
is objected that these edicts now in Mysore, unlike the 
similar ones in Northern India, are prefaced by a preamble, 
a greeting addressed by the Aryaputra and Maharnatras 
of Suvarnnagiri to the Maharnatras of Isila, which indicates 
that they were being sent to a foreign country. But, as 
already said, the idea is preposterous that any State 
sliould issue and have its edicts engraved on rocks in 
a country which did not belong to it, still more that it 
should address itself to local officials and not to the ruling 
power. The reasonable explanation of this feature is that 
this southern province of the Maurya empire \vas not, like 
the northern one, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Mahtoiatras of Suvarnnagiri, who therefore, in accordance 
with official usage, communicated with the officials of 
equal rank with themselves in the province to which the 
edicts were transmitted. Moreover, the Maharnatras were 
a special order of officials created by Asoka in the Maurya 
empire, and there is no evidence that the designation was 
in use elsewhere at that time. On these grounds we may 
conclude that a portion of the northern part of what is 
now the Mysore State was included in tlie Maurya empire, 
of which Mahisamandala and Vanavasa or Banavasi were 
border lands, and that Mahisamandala was situated in the 
southern part of the present Mysore country. 

It may farther be pointed out that a record exists in 
a stone inscription that Kuntala, an extensive province 
which included the north of the present Mysore country, 
was once ruled by the Nandas, the predecessors of 
the Mauryas ; while another traces the origin of the 
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Kadambas to Nanda.^ And it is a qiiestiGii whether we 
lia\"e not some evidence of Nanda rnle, though not very 
decided, in certain coins recently fonnd near Chitaldroog/^ 
Some of these bear the legends iJcmo Mnda Ncmndasa and 
Rand OlmtuJcada JSfamdasa, and similar coins have been 
found at Karwar in North Kanara. Of course, the mere 
existence of such coins at these spots does not prove that 
the country belonged to the Nandas, any more than the 
antique Chinese brass coin found with them at the former 
place shows that it belonged to China, or the Roman silver 
coin of Augustus shows that it belonged to Rome. But 
we have the testimonj?' of the Satakarnni inscriptions at 
Malavalli and at Banavasi,^ in wliich occurs, as one of his 
titles, Vinhuhaclda Ghutiilmla Nanda, These inscriptions 
may, it would seem, bear witness to an occupation of the 
country in which they exist by Nandas, or by kings in 
some way of Nanda connexion. It must be stated, 
however, that although even Professor Rapson read the 
legends on the coins at first in this sense, which had 
suggested itself to me some time before I knew that he 
had done so, he has since adopted the reading of the 
latter part as hulananda, ''joy of the family.” Of 
course this can be justified. But it may be remarked 
that in the limited field of a coin only essential terms or 
titles are likely to be inserted. The expression dnanda 
adds nothing to the meaning and is quite superfluous, 
whereas the name Nanda would be of historical importance. 
The former word does not occur in any of the coin legends 
given in the catalogue. Ghutnkuldnanda yields an 
intelligible meaning certainly, but what are we to say 
of Miidananda, unless we adopt a rather forced inter- 
pretation ? And how are we to account for the omission 

i Ep. Cam,, vii, Sk. 225, 236. 

^ Mys. Arch. Rep., 1909, 1910. 

Ep. Cam,, vii, !Sk. 263; Ind, Ant., 333. 

Cat. Ind. Cohis: Andhraa, W. Kshatrapas, etc,, In trod., p. 83. 
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JRAS. 1911. 
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of hda here ? Maury as and Guptas are iiientioned as 
in the Southern Bonibay / and' Northern Mysore districts, 
the former in the sixth century and the latter in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ If so, there is no 
reason why Nandas should not be met with. And y et 
another inscription ^ expressly tells us that Nagakhanda, 
a district corresponding more or less with the present 
Shikarpur taluq in the north-west of Mysore, was 
"'protected by the. wise Chandra Gupta’'. It is singular 
too that the kistvaens and similar structures which are 
generally known in the other parts as Paiidu-kolli, or cells 
of the Pandus, should, in the north of the Mysore country 
and by the Badagas of the Nilgiris be called Moiyai^a- 
mane, houses of the Moryas or Maury as. These various 
items, though not all of equal value, can hardly be set 
aside as ha ving no meaning, and to what do they point 
but to an occupation of the north of the present Mysore 
country, not only by the Maurya Government, but perliaps 
even by the earlier rulers who preceded it. 

In the south of the present Mysore country, Maliisa- 
mandala, or the territory, whatever it may have been, 
to which Maisur or the present city of Mysore gave its 
name, was probably the most accessible and populous part, 
occupying a physically well-defined situation between the 
River Kaveri and the Nilgiris, which form the junction of 
the Western and Eastern Ghats. 

An objection is made that the name Maystir-nad, 
leaving aside the evidence of the Tanjore plates/^ whicli 
profess to be of the third century, does not appear till the 
tenth century, and that Mysore city itself does not present 
any remains of antiquity. But there is a Hale Maisur 
or Halli Maisur a little to the north of the Yedatore tfiluq 
which may possibly be a relic of the early period. And 
apart from other reasons, the want of old remains in tlio 

^ IncL H, 13 ; Fleet, Dyn. Kan. DisL, p. 0. 

- Bp, Cam., viii, Sb. 263. , . . ^ Ind. Ant., viii, 212. 
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city can be accounted for by the deliberate demolition of 
set purpose to which the place was subjected by Tipu 
Sultan towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
When the Gangas had established their rule, and fixed 
the capital at Talakad in the third century, tlie 
prominence of Mysore as a centre naturally fell into 
abeyance, the two places being only 28 miles apart. 
At the same time the whole dominion of the Gano-as, 
which extended far beyond the original Mahisamandala, 
came to be known as the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, 
a designation Avhich is met with as so thoroughly well 
established in the eighth century that the latter part 
sufficed to describe it, as in the case of the Seven and 
a half Lakh country and similar terms. When, at the 
opening of the eleventh century, the Ganga power was 
overturned by the Cholas from the Tarnih country, these 
gave Chola names to the provinces in the south and 
east of the country, which were the only ones they 
conquered. And although they continued to use the 
name Gangapjldi, the present Mysore District was 
denominated the Mudikondachola-manclala and the Kolar 
District the Nikarilichola-mandala. But, notwithstanding 
this, the Maysur-nad had appeared again, as above stated, 
in the tenth century, showing that it was not extinct. 
The remaining parts of the Mysore country, beyond the 
Chola districts, were at the same time known as the 
Hoysala-rajya, the capital of which was at Ddrasamuclra 
(Halebid, in the Hassan District). After the overthrow 
of the latter in the fourteenth century, the name Karnata 
was often applied to the country under Vijayanagar, and 
Karnatak under Bijapur, But Mysore again came into 
notice, tliough for a time Seringapatam, which is only 
10 miles distant, was more prominent. The disuse of any 
general name derived from Mysore during the Ganga 
period from the third to the tenth century -was owing to 
the seats of power being established elsewhere. But that 
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the place had coiitmued in existence evidence may be 
gatliered from the statement that when the Kshattriya 
princes from Kathiawar, who became the progenitors of 
the present royal family, arrived from the north, they 
found Mahisha-pura or Mahisura-pnra ready to their hands 
in which to settle. 

, L. Rice. 

Remarks on Mr. Rice’s Note 

There are few people, I think, who would now dispute 
the points, that Mandhata is the Mahishmati of Patanjali 
and of the Mahabharata, the Suttanipata, and the 
Raghuvaiiisa ; that the name Mahishmati marks the place 
as the city of people called Mahishas or Mahishas ; and 
that the territory of which it was the capital would be 
naturally known as Mahisharashtra, Mahishamandala. 
For the rest, it is unnecessary' to discuss in full arguments 
which find bases, on wdiich to build up views about 
historical matters of the third and fourth centuries B.C., 
in wrong readings of legends on coins of the third century 
A.D., and in fanciful statements made in inscriptions 
x^anging as late as from a.d. 1174 to 1342 or 1402 when 
some of the great families of Southern India were still 
elaboi'ating pedigrees connecting them with the north. 
I will ask only for space enough to notice two details 
which can be treated at no great length. 

M.V. Rice’s belief in a connexion between the Mauryas 
and Mysore is based ultimately on a wrong reading of 
the plain unmistakable text of an inscription of tlie 
eighth century a.d. at Sravana-Belgola.^ The record is 
the synchronous epitaph of a Jain teacher named 
Prabhachandra, who died at Sravana-Belgola. That part 
of it which is concerned with his death begins Atah 

^ The inscription was first brought to notice by Mr. Rice in Ind. 
yol. 3 (1874), p. 153. It was re-edited by him in Epi, Cam,, vol. 2, 
Sravaiia-Beigola (1889), p. 1, and by nie inEpi, hul.^ vol. 4 (1896'~7), p. 22. 
It has been discussed on various occasions ; and I have referred to the 
story in this Journal, 1909, p. 23, note 3, 


acliaiyyali Prabhachandro nam = avaiii tala-la] am abliute ; in 
which he is distinctly mentions ''the Achaiya by 
name Prabhachandra Mr. Rice, however, would still 
suggest,^ on the strength of legends strung together into 
a complete story in quite modern times, that we should 
find here the expression Prabhachanclrm ~ dm - , 

" tlie Achaiya along with [a77^(^] Prabbachandra ” ; that 
the jichaiya is the Srutakevalin Bhadrabahu I, and 
Prabhachandra is Chandragupta, the grandfather of 
Asoka, though the record contains no allusion of any 
kind to him ; that the inscription commemorates the 
death of Bhadrabahu ; and that we thus have evidence 
that Chandragupta went with Bhadrabahu to Sravana- 
Belgola, and ended his days in religious retirement there. 
This needs no further comment. 

In support of the claim that the Mysore territory was 
known in ancient times by some name answering to the 
Tamil Erumai-naclu and the Sanskrit Mahishamandala or 
Pali Mahisarnandala in the sense of ' buffalo-country 
Mr. Rice has said (p. 811 above) That a similar form 
was in use in the country itself may be seen from the 
mention in an inscription near Seringapatam of the 
Emmeyara-kula.” He has omitted to state the date of 
this inscription and to give the ordinary reader any means 
of considering what importance, if any, may attach to its 
mention of a family called Emmeyara-kula. But with 
the reference whicli he furnishes, we find that the 
inscription is a record dated in A.D. 1175 which registers 
the making of a tank at the village Maltoahalli, the 
building of a temple, and a grant of some land to the 
god thereof, by a village-headman’s son who is mentioned 
as : — Kurukki - nada Maltoahalliya Emmeyara - kolada 
Chaka-gavundana maga Harada-gavunda. This is trans- 
lated thus:^ — "Harada-gavunda, son of Chaka-gavunda, 

^ Mysore and Goorg from the Inscriptions (1909), p. 5 ff. 

^ Epi, Cam., vol. 3 (Mysore), translations, p. 32. 
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of tlie Emmeya (bxiffalo-keeper’s) family of MalanahalH in 
Kurukki-nFid.’' The authority for altering into 
' family ’ , is not apparent* Howevetj whether reference is 
made to a family or to some place called Emmeyarakola,, 
we may, I suppose, accept the first member of the compound 
as the genitive of emmei/am in the sense of ‘ keepers of 
female biifialoes But what possible value, in the direction 
in which Mr. Rice would apply it, can attach to this 
mention of buffalo-keepers near Seringapatam in a.d. 1 175 ? 

The so-called edicts '' of Asoka at Bralmiagiri and in 
its neiglibourhood are not administrative orders, indicative 
of sovereignty over the locality in which they are : there 
is not even anything in them to mark them as emanating 
from a king : they are simply precepts about morality 
such as any friendly State would readily allow to be 
published by anj^ of its subjects interested in them. 
There is no good reason for thinking that the dominions 
either of the Maury as or of the Nandas extended intO’ 
Southern India ; except in so far as that Asoka conquered 
the Kaliiiga country on the eastern coast. The facts 
adduced by me in my article referred to by Mr. Rice make 
it certain that the present city of Mysore stands on a site 
which down to at least the eleventh century was occupied 
by a mere village incapable of furnishing an appellation 
‘ for the entire territory in which it lay or even for any 
appreciable part thereof, and that no such name as 
Mahisharashtra or Mahishamandala can liave been used 
to denote the province of Mysore or any portion of it 
before at least the seventeenth century. And it is tolerably 
plain that, even if the Erumai-nadu of Manadanar may 
be located anywhere outside the Tamil country, it was 
some small district, in or bordering on the extreme south 
of Mysore, which, again, cannot have furnished an 
appellation for the whole province or any appreciable 
part of it. The identification of Malnshamandala with 
Mysore has nothing at the bottom of it, except tlie point 
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t]\at the first part of the vernacular iiame, Maisiii*, 

Mayisiirtof a village which began to rise to importance 
about A.D. 1500 and eventually became the name-giver to 
the province, lent itself naturally in that period to be 
represented in Sanskrit by mahisha as giving the nearest 
approach to it in sound, and was thought by archaBologists 
of the last centiiiy to have been actually derived from 
that word. 

J. F. Fleet. 


'^Genitive-Accusative'' in Marathi 

Dr. Lesny (pp. 179-82 of the Journal for January) 
appears to raise three objections to my criticism on his 
first note : (1) that my derivations are doubtful, (2) that 
he meant by genitive that case which Marathi grammarians 
call dative or accusative, and (3) that he is correct in 
maintaining what he had said in his first note about the 
use of animate and inanimate objects of a transitive verb. 
And he sums up by informing me that Marathi prose of 
to-day differs from Marathi poetry of the thirteenth 
century. Will you allow me to offer my final remarks on 
the subject ? 

1. My derivatiouwS were only suggestions, and I do not 
see how the enumeration of the names of the "leading 
authorities" who do not agree in those derivations can 
disallow other derivations. To prove the existence of 
a genitive construction, we must examine the Marathi 
literature of all periods — from the thirteenth century 
onwards — and I think if Dr. Lesny studies it more critically 
he will find no justification for the assumption of such 
a construction as far as Marathi proper is concerned. 
Confusion between old genitive and modern dative or 
accusative is likely to be found, if at all it existed, in 
the oldest Marathi literature, and it is for this that 
I quoted from As far as the meaning is 
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concerned, such a confusion exists no more in old than 
in modem Maratlii, because accusative or dative forms 
are used in old Marathi precisely as tliey would be 
used to-day, and the terminations and rf are as 
common as the termination As regards tlie form, its 
connexion with the Sanskrit genitive is doubtful, and 
even if it be admitted the confusion must have taken 
place before the language could be called Marathi. 
Dnyanesvari is written in metre, which is hard!}’- 

different from prose, in so far as the structure of the 
sentence is concerned. 

2. The so-called genitive is formed by one of the 

terminations "W, and is called bj^ native and 

European grammarians dative or accusative according 
to the relation actually expressed by it in the sentence. 
From this point of view, Dr. Lesny’s nomenclature was not 
clear to me, and the same impression was produced on 
some other readei*s. But after Dr. Lesny’s explanation as 
to what he means hy genitive, I have no further comments 
to make regarding this point. 

3. Dr. Lesny’s statement iii his first note was that 
a transitive verb '' governs the accusative case, when the 
object is a thing, , . . but . . . genitive, when the object 
is a human or other living heing'\ The rule now quoted 
is : '' when ... a person is the object ... it is always put 
in the dative case . , . but when . . . an irrational animal [is 
the object], it is oiMonally put either in ike acemsative 
or dative case. In all other notions the accusative ease is 
generally used.” These two statements are not the same. 
The first is more inaccurate than the second. Dr. Lesny 
in his first note had classified all living beings into one 
group, and all inanimate things in another group, and had 
assigned the inflected case to the former and uninfleeted 
accusative to the latter. Such a classification is not 
correct. But even the rule quoted in the second note 
from Bhide’s Primer is not quite accurate. To make it 
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accurate we must substitute generally in the place of 
''always”; otherwise the examples given by me in my 
last note (such as etc.), though quite 

correct and common in the prose of to-day, will not be 
covered by the rule given by Bhide. 

I am well aware of the difference between prose and 
poetry and between old and modern Marathi. If Dr. Lesny 
desires to make a more critical vstudy of the l^Iaratlii 
construction, it would be advisable for him to coiiqoare 
old prose as is found in books like the 

etc., with the 

standard Marathi of to-day in works like the f^^XsTH’rai 
of Chiplonkar and other modern writers. 

T. K. Laddu. 

Cambr£:dge. 

Jan uary 1911, : 

The GEN.rTiYE- A ccusative Consteuction in Maeathi 

Dr. Lesny’s remarks on this subject, both in his first 
note in JRAS., 1910, p. 481, and in his reply to Mr. Laddu 
in JRAS., 1911, p. 179, call for one or two remarks. 

1. Dr. Lesny has used the term “genitive” for the 
Marathi inflexion in on the strength of the origin of 
the termination. But there is no evidence that I know 
of to show that the termination in question ever bore 
a genitive signification in any period of Marathi. For the 
purposes of Dr. Lesnya argument we must consider the 
inflexion in the signification which it bears, and has 
always borne, in the minds of persons who use Marathi 
as a mother tongue. 

2. It is true that the poetical language of all nations 
differs from the prose language. But in Marathi we have 
no eaily prose, and the old poetical grammatical forms 
which have been perpetuated to some extent in modern 
verse probably represent fairly accurately the spoken 
language of the early Mogul period. 
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3. Di'. Lesiiy justifies his use of the expression 
“ 2 'eiutive-accusative ” on the ground that the termination 
38 derived originalljT- from the Sanskrit genitive. But tliis 
is only one out of the many dative terminations in. Marathi, 
all of which are or have been used in the objective sense, 
e.g. mod. mid old (the earlier form 

of and the crude foxmi in the long vowel, and coZZ. 

I suppose none of these forms except can be 
referred to Sanskrit or Prakrit genitives. 

That the advantage of what I (obstinately) prefer to 
call the dative-accusative or dative-objective in Marathi 
is to prevent ambiguity is undoubtedly true, as all who 
have been compelled habitually to use that elaborate and 
difficult language know by experience. And as a matter 
of fact in the modern colloquial language, wherever it is 
possible to use the accusative of a noun (not of a pro3ioun) 
without danger of ambiguity, the latter is preferred. For 
instance, send him here,” but 

'' send the accountant here,” in wliiclii latter 
case the dative would have been the literaiy form. As 
regards the origin of the use, there seems some reason to 
suppose that the crude form in the long vowel, e.g. 

which, as I have said above, is normally used 
both as the dative-objective and as the true dative in 
poetry, was originally not a dative but an objective, and 
when it dropped out of use its place was naturally taken 
by the dative, wliich had always been somewhat inter- 
changeable with it, and which in all languages is nearer in 
sense to the objective than the genitive is. 

L. J. Sedgwick. 

March, 1011. {^This disciimmi is iiow closed.'\ 


The Dalai Lama’s Seal 

In the January number of the Journal (p. 204) I had 
occasion to suggest a different reading of the legend on 
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tMs seal fiwi tlie versi^^^ published by tlie Rev. A. H. 
Francke in a previous issue (1910; p. 1206). That new 
reading, I regret to observe from his note at p. 528 of the 
current issue, is not acceptable to Mr. Francke, who never- 
theless adduces no conclusive arguments against it. 

In Mr. Francke’s opinion, two out of tlie three 
characters in question are “ without any meaning”. 
Such an assumption, however, seems to me to be a iwiovi 
improbable, for these characters form one-tiftli of tlie 
entire inscription, which is in an imperfectly known 
variety of Indo-Tibetan script, and the Tibetans are not 
in the habit of introducing meaningless elements into their 
practical documents, least of ail into their personal seals, 
which on the contrary I have found to contain, as a rule, 
contracted and concentrated sentences. Indeed, I shall 
show here conclusively that one at least of these two 
represents the recognized form of one of the coiuinonest 
words current in Tibet, although unrecognized as such by 
Mr. Francke. 

As my fresh reading w^as based mainly upon two 
characters omitted by Mr. Francke, and on a different 
interpretation of a third which is almost illegible, it is 
desirable in the interests of accuracy to re-examine these 
three characters. 

The initial character omitted by Mr. Francke in his 
translation is unmistakably Om. Mr. Francke defends 
his omission of it on the assuinption that it is merely 
a “ snake ornament ”, and therefore untranslatable. 
Such a view, however, is altogether indefensible. In 
Indian epigraphy the character in question represents, 
the commonest form of Om, and its Tibetan form is 
absolutely identical with that found in the inscriptions 
and manuscripts of mediaeval India from which the 
Tibetan form of script is derived. This character is 
invariably translated as Om by the best scholars (see 
Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inseript Indicarum, iii, pp. 198„ 
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204, et 'passion). I found, in Tibet also, that the more 
literate lamas recognized it as Om, and usually pronounced 
the initial one accordinglyd Owing, however, to its 
extravagant reduplication in later times as Mangalxi 
or auspicious sign, in accordance with Brahmanical pre- 
cedent, its subsequent repetition in the texts is disregarded 
by readers; and in my translation of the Lhasa edicts 
I likewise disregarded it, as it did not affect the historical 
sense of those documents, though strictljq it should have 
been expressed therein. In noticing this symbol Professor 
Blthler wrote : ^ Since the fifth centuiy we find also new 
symbols consisting of highly ornamental forms of the 
ancient 0 of the wwd Om, which latter is a great 
Ilangala. They are used both at the beginning and at 
the end of inscriptions, and occasionaUy even on tlie 
margin of copper-plates.'' This symbol, then, is clearly 
and indisputably Om, 

The second element in question is defaced and doubtfully 
legible in all the available impressions and facsimiles of 
the seal inscription. In my note (p. 205) I stated my 
reasons for the alternative reading therein suggested, and 
I shall be very pleased to accept a more likely reading if 
one is forthcoming. 

The third element which Mr. Francke considers to bo 

without any meaning " appeared to me, for the reasons 
already noted (p. 205), to represent va. This would form 
with the preceding stem the word rgyaUvct as the 
concluding word on the seal, and this word would be 
peculiarly appropriate as it is the ordinary and commonest 
of all the titles of the Dalai Lama, whose seal it is. 
This interpretation I felt inclined to give to it notwith- 
standing that its position in the sentence was obviousl^r 

^ At p. 5*29 Mr. Francke writes ; I have never heard a Tibetan say 
o?ji when he saw this sign in the text he was reading.'’ 

^ IndiscJie Paleographie, 1896, p. 85 ; also English edition of Dr. Fleet 
in Indian Aniigiiary, 1904, p. 90. 
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not in the strict syntaxical order of the Tibetan idiom, as 
I had found that ordinaiy personal seals exhibit some 
laxity in such respects. I am not alone in so reading it. 
Dr. Bush ell, to -whoin belongs the credit of having first 
published the reading of this seal — ^a fact overlooked by 
Mr. Francke^ — has independently read it as I have done.- 
It is not impossible that, as is conjectured by Mr. Franeke, 
it may be a symbol 'Mised to fill up empty spaces at tlie 
beginning or end of a column ” ; but this use for it remains 
to be proved. There is some presumption that it is so 
used in the Bhotanese seal in the same script which 
Mr. Franeke has published in the ZDMG., Ixiv, p. 553, 
and of which he has courteously sent me a copy. 
Bhotanese manuscripts, however, I have found generally 
corrupt and not quite trustworthy or authoritative. 

As conclusive light on this question is doubtless to be 
gained at Darjiling, where the Dalai Lama is at present in 
exile, I have now written to an official connected with the 
staff of that dignitary to elicit, if possible, the points in 
respect to the latter two symbols which still remain 
doubtful. But in regard to the identity of Orii there can 
be no question whatever. 

L. A- Waddell. 


ORIENTAL Numismatics 

The medal of the Royal Numismatic Society has this 
year been presented to Dr. Oliver Codrington in recognition 
of his long and important services to Oriental Numismatics. 
Many articles have been published by him in our Journal, 
that of the Bombay Branch, and in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, His Mamial of Musalman Numismatics is 
widely known. 


^ JR AS., 1910, p. 1205. 


2 JRAS., 1906, p. 478. 
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The Quatrains of Abu Sa’id s. Abu Khair. Edited 
from a beautiful MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, by Maulayi Abdul Wali (JASB. for 
1909 ). ^ 

The Maulavi has done well to publish these quatrains, 
for some of them are beautiful, and the whole series of 
228 tetrastiches is interesting on account of the authors 
luaving been one of the earliest mystic poets of Persia. As 
remarked by Dr. Ethe,^ Abu Said, whose proper name 
was Fazl Ullah, is the first Oriental who devoted his 
powers to the service of a mystical jiantheism, and may 
justly be regarded as the real founder of the Persian 
quatrain. For though Rudagi and others used the 
measure, Abii Sa’id was the first to develop it and make 
it the exclusive vehicle of a poet s thoughts. He was born 
at Maihana, which seems to be the Miania of Johnston’s 
map, a village in the district of Dasht Khawaran. in the 
north-east corner of Persia. It apparently was not far 
from Nadir Shah’s birthplace, or from his famous fortress, 
and was situated among the mountains. It is stated by 
Rieu that Malina, i.e. Maihana, was also the birthplace of 
the poet Anwari, who was about a century later than Abii 
Sa’id. Abu Sa’id’s birth took place in December, 967 A.D., 
and he died in January, 1049. He was educated and 
spent several years at Merv and Sarakhs, and also visited 
Nisliapur, Mashhad, and Ainul, but he spent thirty years 
in seclusion at his native village, during which time he is 

1 Hg irf noticed by Chardin, and described as the founder of Siifiism 
(vol. V, p. 155, of 1723 ed.). At p. 15 of the same volume Chardin seems 
to refer to Umar Khayyam. He calls him Omarel Ssufi, and says he was 
a gnomic writer. 

The Asrdr says seven years. . . • . . ■ 
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said to have done nothing but repeat the words “ Allah, 
Allah ’V night and day, until the very walls repeated the 
sacred name. And it was at Maihana that he ended ^ Iiis 
long life. He was a precursor of Umar Khayyam, wlio 
was probably his junior by half a century, but if Umar 
^vas, as Mr. Pickering supposes, of the school of Abii Sa’id, 
he was one whom his teacher would have abhorred. Had 
they been contemporaries, Abii Sahd would probably have 
denounced him even more than he did Avicenna. For 
tliere is no evidence that Abri Sa id had any tincture of 
science, or that he had any sympathy with Umar Khayyam's 
spirit of revolt and infidelity. On the contrary, he was, 
and still is, regarded as a saint, and some of his verses are 
employed as charms for the cure of diseases, e.g. No. 198 = 
45 of Ethe. See also Rieu's Cat., ii, 826^ No. iv. It was 
on account of his sanctity that Faridu-d-din 'Attar 
included him in the following century in his Biogrophies 
of Saints. No such place does he assign to that “ large 
infidel " Umar Khayyam. Abii Sa’id really was a Sufi 
in temperament and in mode of life, though from two 
quatrains, slightly varying in form, which appear in the 
British Museum MS. Add. 7822, and also from No. 72 
of the collection under review, it seems that he did not 
always regard himself as belonging to that order. 

“ The Sultan says, * Mine is the full treasury,’ 

The Sufi, ‘ Mine is the woollen garment,’ 

The Lover, ‘Mine is the hidden wound,’ 

I and my soul know what is mine.” 

In reply, however, to some one who asked him wliat 
was the essence of Sufism, he said, “ Suppress all that is 
in the brain (all desires), give all that is in thy hands, 
start 2 not at whatever befals thee.” To another who 
asked him where he could find God, he replied, “ Where 

^ A&rdr^ pp. 443 et seq. 

“ The word is najalil, The Aerar^ p. 373, of Zhukovsky’s ed., 

has naranjl^ ^^5, do nob grieve,” bub bhere is the variant najaU, 
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have you sought Him that jmxi coukl not find Him ? If 
you had taken one honest step in searclu you would have 
seen Him in everything that you hehe]d'[ (T(fzhimtu-I- 
Auliyd). 

Thougii at one time the Musalman commonalty Imd 
doubts about his orthodoxy, and the women pelted liim 
with filth, all Abu Sa’id’s biographers ss^y that he was 
an ascetic and a deeply religious man. But his over- 
strained pietism could not fail to produce a reaction, and 
so he was succeeded by Umar Khay y am, wdio bears the 
vsame relation to Abu Sa’id that the author of Ecclesiastes 
does to the Psalmists. It is possible that as a young man 
Abu Sabd may have felt, like Martin Luther, the joys of 
Wein, Weib, und Gesang, and one or two of liis quatrains 
may be evidence of this, but there is no sign of blasphemy 
in his verses. In one, addressed apparently to a girl of 
Taraz, a lost city of Turkestan, famous, like Arles, for the 
beauty of its women, he says — 

‘‘ Lamp of Tarilz, since I saw thy face 
I do no penances, I fast not, I pray not. 

While with thee, all profanity {majdz) is prayer ; 

While without thee, all prayer is profanity.” 

It seems possible that the expression AamaAi-tardz does 
not mean Lamp of Taraz ”, but '' Lamp of Beauty ” or 
''Ornament of the Lamp”. It may also refer to some saint 
of Taraz, and not to a girl. Certainljg the quatrain has 
a mystical air, and this view is corroborated by the 
circumstances under whicli, according to Jami, it was 
littered. For lie represents it as having been spoken 
b}" Abu Said on his death-bed, after he had recited 
a religious quatrain of which the first line was " In the 
path of Oneness {%gd%%gl) there is neither Faith nor 
Infidelity”, and also after he had recited and expounded 
the quatrain which he wished to be pronounced over 
his bier. The word kdv in the second line of the " Lamp 
of Taraz” quatrain seems to have the technical meaning 

.IRAS. 1911. 
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of ascetic exercises, such as holding the head downwards, 
scourging oneself, etc. See the ' TcizhirMti-l-Aidiya, ii, 
324 and 328, Nicholson’s edition. But it is also used 
in the sense of ''deeds, not words” in the quatrain for his 
funeral, as his explanation of his meaning, in Jaini’s 
work, shows. 

In another quatrain Abu Said taunts the Hindu with 
his worship of the cow. He tells him that, if his eye 
cannot see God, it ^vould be better for him to worship 
a maiden of 14, who in her beauty resembles the moon 
of the fourteenth day of the month (the full moon). 
Sun-wmrship, he says, is better than worship of the cow- 
stall. There are also some quatrains in praise of wine, 
but probably these are to be understood in a mystical 
sense. 

I subjoin some prose translations of the quatrains. 

No. 1 of A. Wall, 65 of Ethe. 

“ The world to Jamshed, the Sultan, and the Great Kh an, 
To angels Glory, and to Heaven’s gatekeeper Purity, 

Hell to the Bad, Paradise to the Good, 

To me my Love, and my soul to my Beloved.” 

No. 7. 

“ In the ka’aba, if your thoughts are astray 
Your devotion is false and the ka’aba a church; 

Be your heart with God and be you in a pagoda, 

Eejoice, for ’twill be well with you at the last.” 

No. 36, 5 of Ethe. 

‘‘ The ghazl strives after martyrdom, 

Oblivious that Love’s martyr is greater than he : 

How will they appear on the Eesurrection-morn, 

The one slain by his foe, the other by his friend ? ” 

No. 64, 50 of Ethe. 

0 God, send life’s nourishment to all living things ; 

Send divers favours from the table of Thy bounty; 

Send from the cloud-nurses the milk of rain 

For the parched lips of the daughters of the fields (the plants).” 
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“ Sometimes they call me a bead-telling ascetiCj 

Sometimes they call me a reprobate and a tavern -haiin ter ; 

0 woe for my hidden nature 

Should they call me what I really am!” 

With this No. 19 o£ Ethe may be compared. 

No. 109. 

‘‘0 God, leave nought in my heart but Thee; 

Leave no dust of desire in my eyes. 

1 said again and again, no good work comes from me; 

Mercy, mercy bestow upon me.” 

No. 120, 36 of Ethe. 

My sins were in number more than raindrops, 

And from shame I had cast down my head. 

A voice came saying, ‘Peace, dervish, 

Do thou thy part, We do ours.’ ” 

In the third line A. Wall has rejoice,” but 

Ethe has sa/ii, and this agrees with the British Museum 
MS. and seems preferable. 

Quatrain No. 49 of Ethe is a fine one and is not in the 
Mania Vi’s collection-— 

“ Till the soul be freed from earthly bonds 
The pearl may not enter our being’s shell; 

The head’s cup of desire cannot be filled, 

For never may an inverted cup become full.” 

The last line is a conceit based on the resemblance 
between the cranium and a cup set upside down. I should 
never have understood the allusion had I not remembered 
an interview I had nearly fifty years ago with a Mufti 
or Muliammedan law-ofiicer who was retiring from the 
world. Discoursing on the vanity of human wishes he 
said, pointing to the crown of his head, The head is an 
inverted cup, and so can never be filled or satisfied.” The 
last t\vo lines of the quatrain occur in Umar Kliayyam’s 
quatrain No. 179, p. 120 of Whinfield’s translation, 
2nd edition. But if Umar really stole them, and the 
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lines be not a copyists interpolation, he has marred 
them in the stealing, like as Ganipbell is said to have 
done with Blair’s line about angels’ visits. For instead of 
Ji/iwas, desire, Umar’s quatrain has in the tliird linci tlie 
somewhat inept word saiicld, melancholy, or madness. 

The folknving quatrain, No. 57 of Ethe, is not in Alxlul 
Wall’s collection ~ 

“ Possible to flush the cheek of a saint {sjiaifili) with wine ; 

Possible to sound the Armenian’s gong in the ka’aba : 

Possible to import true religion (Islam) from Europe ; 

But not possible wholly to comprehend Thee.” 

In the second line Dr. Ethe follows his MSS. b}" reading 
ha qwum, with a crowd,” and tliis has been taken l)y 
Mr. Pickerinp' to be an allusion to the small dimensions 

o ■ ■ 

of the ka’aba. But the reading in the Britisli Museum 
MS. is oidqus, that is, the wooden gong still used in 
Eastern churches, and this makes a much better sense. 

No. 197, 45 of Ethe, beginning 

“ 0 Thou, in presence of whose Attributes 
High and low are bewildered”, 
is remarkable because used as a charm when there is an 
attack of fever. See Khazlna A^^fiyd, ii, 221), and the 
Baflnaii-l-AuUyd under the article AbCi Khair. 

Quatrain No. 122, beginning 
'' I cast fire with my own hands into my granary ”, 
was, as Badayimi (Lowm, ii, 260) tells us, often ({noted by 
Abul Fazl, and is to be found in the second book of the 
Ahharndma and in the AinA-Akharl. No, 109, beginning 
“ I have not the good fortune to commune with the friend ”, 
is also quoted by Abul Fazl, Akharndiina, ii, 388. 

The merit of introducing the quatrains of Ahu Sa’ld 
to the Western world belongs to Dr. Ethe, wdio, in two 
valuable papers^ read before the Bavarian Academy in 

^ See also Dr. Etlie’s article on ‘‘The Mystic and Didactic Poeti^y of 
Persia*’ in Ceig^er & Grimdrias der Irmmchen PMoloqk, vol ii, 

p. 273. 
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1875 and 1878, gave an account , of tlie; poet, taken chiefly 
from the Haft and quoted ninety-two quatrains, 

furiiisliiiig at the same time metrical translations. These 
papers were the foundation of Mr. Pickering’s article in 
the National Pievieiv for March, 1891. Maiilavi Ulbdul 
Wall is not the first person to publish the quatrains in tlio 
East, for it appears from Dr. Ethes article in Geiger and 
Kuhn^s Gmiidnis.s, p. 275, that a series of gcvnz eigena/rtig 
(characteristic) quatrains of Abu Sa’id was published at 
Tehran in lithograph in 1277 a.h. (1860-1). This 
publication I have not seen. Mania vi UAbdul Wali 
proposes to publish hereafter a prose translation of the 
quatrains along with notes and a biography. I liope 
that he will soon be able to do this. When doing so 
he will doubtless collate the MSS. of the quatrains even 
more than he has already done, and will add to their 
number. He should also omit No. 94, for it is not by 
Abu Sahd, but by his teacher Abu.-1-Qasim Gurgani, that 
is, of the district of eTurjan (TazkirdML4-Aioliya, Nicholson’s 
edition, ii, 323). 

In 1899 Professor Zhukovski published at St. Petersburg 
two volumes dealing with Abu vSa’id’s life. The first 
volume consists of a lengthy biography called the Asrar-'i- 
Tanlilcl fl Maqdmdt al- Shaikh Ahi Said, written by 
a descendant of the poet named Muhammad b. al- 
Manawwar al-Maihani, and of a short commentary by 
another writer on one of Abu Said’s quatrains. The 
second volume contains a shorter biography of Abu Sa’id, 
and is entitled Hdldt n Sakhndn S. Ahw Sa’id Fazl 
Ullah, It is based on a MS. in the British Museum, 
Or. 249, Unfortunately for me, though the texts are 
in Persian, the introduction and notes are in Eussian. 
The Asrdr consists of nearly 500 pages, and I cannot say 
that I liave read the whole of it or of the Hdldt As far 
as I have gone, however, the two volumes, which seem to 
have been most carefully edited by Professor Zhukovski, 
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are, I tliiiik, tedious and wanting in interest. Probably 
the cream of them has been given by Faridu-d -din /Attar 
in his TmhiTaUb-l-Aiiliya: They do not say much about 
Abu Sa id’s poetry, though a few quatrains of no greater 
importance are quoted at p. 428 of vol. i. At p. 251 * 
there is an interesting account of an interview between 
Avicenna and Abu Sa’id at Nishapur. They discussed 
together in private for three days and three nights. 
At the end each was asked by his disciples wliat he 
thought of the other. Avicenna said, “ Whatever I know 
he sees ” ; and Abfx Sa’id said, '' Whatever we see he 
knows.” It is added that Avicenna became a disciple of 
the saint, and witnessed his miracles. We are told in tlie 
Asrar that Abu Sa’id’s father was called Babii (said to be 
a title for a wandering monk) Bu-al-IGiair, and that he 
was a druggist by ttade. He was in the habit of attending 
a weekly service in Maihana where a number of dervislies 
met, and listened to or took part in hymns and then 
spent the rest of the night in dancing. On one occasion 
Abu Sa’id’s mother begged her husband to take their son 
to the meeting so that the glance of the dervishes miglit 
fall upon him. He did so, and the child heard -the preacher 
read a mystical hymn in praise of the religious life, which 
was rapturously received by his auditors. When lie came 
home Abu Said asked his father what was the meaning of 
the hymn, but he was curtly told that the understanding 
of it was a matter with which he had nothing to do. 
It was after the deaths of his father and mother that 
Abu Said went out into the wilderness for seven years. 
At one time, according to Abu Sa’id’s own account, lie was 
greatly reverenced by the countryside, the husks of his 
gourds were sold for twenty dinars, and tlie droppings 
of his camel were gathered by some of liis followers 
and rubbed on their faces and bodies. But there canu^. 

■t 

^ The story is also told in the Hdldt, p. 68, and at p. 05 il>id. there is 
given a letter of Abu Sa’id’s to Avicenna. 
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a reaction. He was accused of heresy, and the failure of 
the crops was ascribed to his malign influence. When he 
was praying in the mosque, the women would get on the 
roof and throiv filth on him. 

When he was on his death-bed his followers asked him 
what verse should be recited over his bier. He recited 
in reply — 

“ Hiubtar andan jahan azin ch bud kar 
Dost bar-i-dost raft n yar bar yar 
An hama anduh bud, u in hania ^adi 
An hama guftar bud u in hama kardar.” 

What within the universe can be better than this ? 

The friend has gone to the friend’s bosom, the lover to 
the loved. 

All that was sorrow, all this is joy ; 

All that was talk, all this is act.” 

The above is taken from the Asrdv, p. 445. The 
quatrain is given, with some variations, in the NafaJjdhi4- 
Uns and the 8af%naii-l-Auliyd. 

The AsTChT was dedicated to Ghiasu-d-din b. Sam, wdio 
is interesting; to Anglo-Indians as being the brother and 
supporter of Shihabu-d-din, the Ghoride prince who 
conquered India. It seems probable that the book was 
not written till 1180, or even later, for in the dedication 
Ghiasu-d-din is styled Abu-l-Fatli, a title which, according 
to D’Herbelot, he obtained on account of his victories, the 
most of ivhich occurred after he had been twenty years 
on the throne. If this be so, Professor Zhukovski may 
be wrong in supposing that Faridu-d-din UAttar borrowed 
from the Asrcir. Under any circumstances Faridu-d-din 
had little need to borrow from the author of the Asrdr, 
He was born near Nishapur in 513 am, = 1119-~20, and 
was probably the older man of the two. One at least of 
his stories, namely, that about Abu Said and the hot loaf, 
I do not find either in the Asrdr or the JIdlai, Professor 
Browne notices that the Asrdr refers to the death of 
Sultan Sanjar, which shows that the book was written 
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not earlier than 552 A.H. or 1657, for that is the date of 
Sultan Sanjar’s death. The inference might be carried 
still further, for at it 451 of the Asrar mention is mad'} 
not only of Sultan Sanjar’s death, but also of two defea,t.s 
sustained by his nephew and successor, Sultan iMal.inirid. 

The preface of the author of the Asrar is interesting 
on account of its pathetic description of the aufiering.s 
of the inhabitants of North-Eastern Persia at the Iiamls 
of the Ghazz or Turkamans. It states that in Maihaua. 
alone 115 of the descendants and other relatives of Abu 
Sa’Id suffered martyrdom. At p. 119 a story i,s told to 
illu-strate the dislike of bigoted Mohammedans to Abu 
Said, and to show how victoriously he overcame their 
prejudices. He was then in Nishapur, and there was 
an Imam there who was always abusing and cursing 
Abu Sa’id as a heretic. Nevertheless Abu Sa’id resolved 
to visit him, and having ordered his horse lie sent 
a messenger to let the Imam know he was coming. The 
latter replied that Abu Sa’id had nothing to do with liiin, 
and bade the messenger tell him that he should visit 
instead the Christians’ church, as that was his proper 
place. The day happened to be Sunday, and so Abu 
Sa’id took him at his word and w^ent to the church. 
The Christians (Tarsidn) were all assembled there, and 
marvelled at his presence. Inside the churcli were the 
figures of the Virgin Mary and Jesus Clirist, and tlie 
congregation was worshipping them. Abu Sa’id cried out, 
'‘You say that you and your Mother are Divine; if 
Muhammad and his religion are true, fall down at once 
and worship God.” Immediately tlie figures fell to the 
ground with their faces pointing towards tlie ka’abii. 
The result was that forty Christians tore ofl* their girdhis 
(zinncir) and became Moliammedans, and that the Imam 
begged Abu Sa’id’s forgiveness.^ Though, as I have said, 

^ This story is also told, with some unimportant variations, hy 
Farldn-d-d!n ‘Attar ; see Nicholson’s edition, ii, 3*^3. 
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the jimfr i>s not generally interesting, the account of 
Abu Sa’id’s last illness and death (pp. 448 seq.) lias its 
charm. After his last appearance in the pulpit lie bade 
them saddle his horse, and then he mounted and went 
round his native Aullage and took leave of every spot and 
every tree in it, especially of every place where he had 
prayed or sate in retirement. Doubtless, like St. Colo)nba 
ill Iona, he took leave of his horse also, and gave liis 
blessing to the villagers and their fields. 

Professor Zhukovski’s book was reviewed b}" Professor 
Browne in our Journal for 1900, p. 852. The same 
scholar has also given a notice of Abu Sa’id, and metrical 
translations of some of his quatrains in the second 
volume of his Literary History of Persia. There is 
also an interesting article on Abu Sa’id by my friend 
Mr. Whinfield in the Calcutta. Review of April, 1896. 

Until the appearance of Zhukovski’s volumes the fullest 
account of Abu Sa’id in Persian was that in the Taziziratti-l- 
Auliya, ii, 322, of Faridu-d-din, who was a druggist, just 
as Abu Sa’id’s father was. There is also a sympathetic 
notice of Abu Sa’id in Prince Dara Shikoh’s Safina. 
There is a somewhat lengthy account of Abu Sa’id in the 
NafaJmtii-l-Uns, p. 192, of Newal Kishore’s edition, and 
there is a reference to the saint at p. 189 of the same 
volume. 

The commentary on one of Abu Sa’id’s quatrains at the 
end of vol. i has the merit of brevity. The c|uatrain begins 
with— 

‘' The Huris formed line to behold my Darling, 

Heaven’s gatekeeper smote his palms in surprise.” 

Or, in Mr. Whinfield’s translation — 

" The Huris stood in ranks my Love to see, 

And Eizwan clapped his hands in ecstasy.” 

And it is said to be used as a charm in case of deadly 
sickness. 
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Tlie eoinmeiitator sajrs he was much puzzled to iiiider- 
stand the appropriateness of the verse, but that at last he 
understood it as follows. A truly pious person, he says, is 
delighted to die, because then there will be no longer a bar 
to union wdth the Beloved (God). This quatrain dwells on 
the happiness of such an union, and so pleases and exalts 
the apparently dying man. Joy, say the plwsicians, 
relaxes the tension of the bodily elements and produces 
sleep, and so is a means of restoring the patient to health, 
or, at leavSt, of lessening his sufferings. 

But the commentary is surely an instance of misplaced 
ingenuity, for it seems very doubtful if the quatrain is 
a mystical utterance. Jami, himself a poet and a mystic, 
gives in the NafalidUi -I - Tim a much more natural 
explanation of the quatrain, and of the reason why it 
should be regarded as a charm for the removal of sickness. 
He says (p. 195 of Newal Eishore’s lithographed edition, 
Cawnpore, 1893) that the saint’s reader, Abu Salili, fell ill. 
Probably he was a youth, such as the neophyte to whom 
the Venerable Bede was dictating the last verse of his 
translation when on his death-bed. Naturally, the aged 
saint — he was 1,000 months old, that is, he was 83 years 
4 months old when he died — was much grieved at liis 
disciple’s illness. So he called to Khwaja AbCi Bakr, his 
children’s tutor, for paper, pen, and ink, in order that he 
miglit dictate something for the benefit of Abu Salil.i. 
He then recited the quatrain in question, and the Khwaja 
having written it out, it was taken to Abii Salih’s bedside 
and laid upon his face. On the same day lie recovered 
and went out. I cannot believe that what A])u Sah'd 
dictated at sucli a solemn moment was a frigid piece of 
mysticism. I would therefore translate the last two lines 
of the quatrain tlius : — 

“A dark mole threw a veil over his countenance, 

The ascetics (abdcd) in alarm took into their hands icham)) 
the Holy Book.^’ 
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The word Ichal, a mole, may also mean a veil, and 
the word in the fourth line is c'/n(7n/, '' grasp/' and not 
jang, “ battle/’ and the meaning is that the abdal or 
abdals took refuge in the Koran against being dazzled by 
the young man’s beauty. It is quite possible that the 
young disciple was the ''lamp of Taraz” of the other 
quatrain, for the two seem to have been eomj)osed about 
the same time. The idea of a beauty hiding her face lest 
it should be too dazzling (the “ vultus nimiuiii lubricus 
aspici ” of Horace) occurs also in quatrain 3 of Abdul 
AVali’s collection — 

Yestreen that Moon combed her tresses, 

She laid a musky curl over her face ; 

By this device she hid her beauteous cheek 
So that no profane person might recognize her.” 

Presumably the abdals are the men of insiglit who 
■could perceive the beauty maugre the veil, and so were 
obliged to have recourse to their scriptures for protection. 
The use of the quatrain as a charm in time of sickness is 
probably more due to the happy effect it had on Abu Salih 
than to its supposed mystical meaning. 

H. Beveridge. 


Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. By Ananda K. Coomaea- 
SWAMY, D.Sc., Fellow of University College, London. 
Printed under the care of the author at the Essex 
House Press, Broad Campden, Gloucestershire, 1908. 

This admirable monograph by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
relates chiefly to the Sinhalese arts and crafts of the 
eighteenth century, and it may he that exception will be 
taken to the term " mediaeval ” in the title of the volume. 
The autlior’s reason for adopting it is explained in his 
" Foreword Mediaeval conditions, he says, survived in 
full force in Ceylon until the British occupation of Kandy 
in 1815, and what he actually describes is the Avork of 
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Sinlialese craftsmen under mediae \?al conditions, niainly 
as tliose conditions survived in the eigiiteentli century, 
and, in a lesser degree, even to the present day. Whether 
the title, however, correctly desciabes the contents of the 
volume or not, the latter will be found to be full of 
substance and variety. Indeed, it would hardly have 
been possible for the author to treat his subject more 
tlioroughly or comprehensively. His object has been not 
merely to figure and describe specimens of the work of 
Sinhalese craftsmen, but to provide his readers with 
a picture of the environment and conditions in which 
those craftsmen worked ; and he has omitted nothing 
which could help to make that picture complete. The 
first chapter of the hook summarizes the political history 
of the Sinhalese, and introduces us to the more important 
monumental remains of the island. Then follows a well- 
thought-out dissertation on the social economy of the 
people in the eighteenth century, to which is added an 
appendix on education and books. This leads on to an 
account of the artificers and their guilds, and in the 
appendices to this chapter Dr. Coomaraswamy deals at 
length with the teaching of drawing in Ceylon, with the 
Netra Maiigaly a ceremony, with the tenant holdings of 
artificers, with Vihara grants, and with Visvakarma. 
Chapter iv is devoted to an explanation of all tlie cliief 
elements in Kandyan decorative art, the names used by 
the craftsmen themselves being given and the majority 
of the motifs freely illustrated. This closes the intro- 
ductory chapters, and the author proceeds to describe 
systematically and in detail all the various arts and crafts 
to be found on the island : arcliitecture ; wood- and stone- 
work ; figure sculpture ; painting ; ivory, bone, horn, 
and shell-work ; metal-work and jewellery ; lac- work : 
earthenAvare ; Aveaving; embroidery; and dyeing. Finally, 
lie sketches tlie history of Sinhalese art from its first 
beginnings down to the present day, gives a lengthy 
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glossary and index, and closes the volume witli liftj'-tliree 
plates of illustrations beautifully reproduced and carefully 
described. 

The value of such a complete monograph to art students 
and archaeologists can hardly be over-estimated; it will 
also prove of great use, as the author has intended it 
should, to anthropologists and students of sociology and 
folk-lore. Dr. Coomaraswamj^ protests that scliolarsliip 
has not been his aim in writing this work, and that any 
pretensions to finality are out of the question in such 
a pioneer effort. No doubt there is much j^et to be learnt 
and much to be written about this particular branch of 
Indian art; yet, in spite of his modest disclaimers, it is 
likely to be a very long time before a more solid or, 
on the whole, more scholarly work is produced in the 
same field. 

That Dr. Coomaraswamy holds extreme views on many 
questions connected with Indian and Sinhalese art, and 
on the subject of British administration in the East, is 
known from his previous writings. Unfortunately, these 
views rather obtrude themselves again at the beginning 
of the present volume, and it may be that, after perusing 
the Foreword, some readers will be disposed to close the 
volume and lay it aside. May I warn them, therefore, 
that the body of the work cannot be judged by its intro- 
duction ? Dr. Oooniaraswamy’s prejudice against England 
as the ruling power in Ceylon is not difficult to understand, 
and may well be forgiven on the score of his patriotism. 
So, too, may his lack of appreciation of Western art, for 
which he appears to have little I’eal sympathy. The only 
pity is that he should feel himself constrained, particularly 
at the outset of a work of this kind, to give such uncom- 
promising expression to his convictions. 

The same prejudice against the West manifests itself in 
the concluding chapter of his book and its appendix, where 
he discourses on the origins of Indian art — a subject with 
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which he is obviously less familiar than witli Sinhalese 
art. In this question he follows tlie lead given by 
Mr. Havell, and contends that in its spirit and aims 
Indian art is fundamentally different from (Jreek art, and 
tliat the influence which the latter exerted on it is an 
almost negligible factor. Indian art long stood in need of 
champions against those writers who, wholly misiinder- 
standing its genius and creative power, persisted in judging 
it by the standards of classical art and in denying to 
it all independence and individuality. One cannot but 
feel sorry, however, that in attacking this older school 
of critics — already, be it said, sufficiently discredited — 
Dr. Coomaraswamy should go to the opposite extreme. 
For, by doing so, he undoubtedly weakens a good case and 
gives a handle to his opponents for justifiable criticism. 
Let me take, for example, his special pleading in support 
of the proposition that Gandharan art played no part in 
evolving the ideal type of tlie Buddha. One of his 
arguments is to the effect that literary evidence proves 
that images existed in India before the Gandliara epoch, 
but that such images were invariably made of some 
precious metal or of some impermanent material, and liave 
not, consequently, been preserved to us. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
is unaware, apparently, that there are stone images in the 
round in India of a date long anterior to the Gandliara 
sculptures. These stone images, however, though executed 
on a grand scale and brought to a high technical finish, 
have little affinity with the ideal types of post-Gandliaran 
art, and consequently they militate directly against 
Dr. Coomaraswamy h theory. That many of the divine 
types of the Gupta and later ages possess a great dignity 
and impressiveness is, or ought to be, beyond disputii. 
But, surely, it is possible to appreciate their beauty to 
the full without decrying the classic art which helped 
to pave the way to their creation. If Indian art owed 
nothing to Hellenistic influence in the invention of these 
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types, how comes it that there is no trace of stich types 
having existed in India before the advent of that influence ? 
I do not wish to imply that Greek art pointed the way 
to transcendentalism. That was a peculiar quality of 
Oriental art, and the Greeks themselves would, no doulit, 
have ridiculed the idea of suppressing physical beaut in 
order to express the beauty of the soul. But tlie 
conclusion to which all the evidence at present available 
leads us is, that it was under the influence of Hellenistic 
iconism that the chief standard types of the Buddha were 
first evolved, and that it was reserved for Indian artists 
to infuse those types with their own spiritual conceptions. 
Of a truth, it was no reproach to Indian art that it was 
able thus to borrow forms and ideas from the Greeks. On 
the contrary, it was its particular merit that it had strength 
enough to convert those forms and ideas so completely 
to its own purpose without losing its own vitality and 
character in the process of assimilation. 

J. H. Marshall. 


Michael Jan De Goeje. Par 0. Snougk Hurgronje. 
Traduction fran 5 aise de Madeleine Chauvin ; avec 
portrait. Leiden : Brill. 

Tlie life of a scholar, especially one passed throughout 
in peaceful labour at the same University, oflers little in 
the way of adventure. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Professor Snouck Plurgronje has found it possible to give, 
in this memoir presented to the Amsterdam Academy, 
within the compass of seventy -two pages an admirable 
sketch of the personality and achievements of the late 
Professor M. J. De Goeje, his predecessor in the Chair of 
Arabic at Leiden. 

De Goeje was born in 1836, the second son of a country 
clergyman, in the Frisian village of Dronrijp, the native 
place also of Sir L. Alma Tadema. One of eight children, 
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his early life was for many years a struggle with 
iusufBcieut means. His father died in January 18.54. 
Jan, in Augmst of that year, was admitted to the 
University of Leiden as a student of theology, and on 
the death of his elder brother Bernard in 1856 the burden 
of providing for the education of his remaining brothers 
and sisters devolved to a large extent upon him. In 1856 
Jan, finding that he had no vocation for the clerical 
profession, passed from the facultj^ of theology to tliat of 
literature ; and in the same year he commenced the 
serious study of Arabic with Reinhart Dozy, the celebrated, 
liistorian of the Mussulmans in Spain, and one of the 
greatest Arabic scholars of his day. His studies were 
pursued in concert with W. H. Engelmann (whose early 
death in 1868 was a great loss to Arabic learning) and 
our own William right (f May 1889), to w.hom 
De Goeje was bound by the most intimate ties of friend- 
ship. But of all those whose fellowship .he enjoyed, the 
greatest was Theodor Noldeke, who, already a Doctor, 
spent the winter from October 1857 to March 1858 in 
the stud}^ of the great Warner Collection of Arabic MSS. 
at Leiden. From 1858 to his death in Ma.y 1909, for 
more than half a century, De Goeje maintained an acti\^e 
eorrespondence with Noldeke ; and this memoir owes 
much to his letters to his brother scholar, who generously 
permitted the writer to make use of them — carefullj' 
preserved as they were almost from the first to the end 
as a sacred memorial of fraternal affection and intimate 
interchange of ideas. 

De Goeje obtained his Doctor’s degree stmmnd emit, 
luAide in October 1860. Already, in 1859, lie had ].)een 
appointed Adjiitor Interpretis Legati WarmTicml ; in 
1866 he was named Extraordinary Professor, and in 1809 
he became, on the departure of De Jong for Utrecht, full 
Professor and hiterpres Legati Wcmierkmi. In 1877 
his title was changed to that of Professor of Arabic, and 
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he held this post until, in 1906, he retired on atta^^^^^^ 
the age of 70. 

His first original work was his dissertation of 1860, an 
account of the North-West of Africa {al-Maglirit^, taken, 
in* text and translation, from al- Ya'qubi, one of the earliest 
of Arabic geographical writers. Tims was determined 
from the outset one important field of his activity, the 
study of Arabian geography. His great Bihliotheca 
Geogra^^liOTum Arahicortm^ (1870-94), in eight stately 
volumes, includes all the most important works of the. 
third and fourth centuries of the Hijrah on this subject, 
wliich, as Noldeke observes, is “in many respects the 
most brilliant department of Arabic literature ”. All of 
the authors treated w^ere furnished with complete indices 
and glossaries, and of one (al-Muqaddasi) a second edition 
appeared in 1906. In addition he produced, in 1866, in 
collaboration with Dozy, an edition of that part of Idrisi’s 
great 'work, named after the Norman king Roger II of 
Sicily, dealing with Africa and Spain, with text and 
translation, notes and glossary. 

Side by side with geography the kindred study of 
history occupied him from an early date. In 1863-6 he 
published his edition of al-Baladhuri, the most important 
source of information for the early conquests of Islam. 
This was followed, in 1869-71, \yy Fraginenta Hisiori- 
eoriim Arahicorum, in two volumes. In the following 
year he began the preparations for the second great 
enterprise of his life, the monumental edition of tlie 
Anoicds of Tabari, which fills thirteen volumes of Arabic 
text, with two more containing (1) an introduction and 
glossary, and (2) the indices (1879—1901). In this Avork 
lie was aided by a number of collaborators, among them 
his lifelong friend Noldeke ; but nearly one-sixth, of the 
text (1,553 pages out of 10,108) was prepared by himself, 
and of the whole he liad the editorial supervision, while 
every proof passed under his hand ; and to him alone is 
JRAS. 1911 . 
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due the immense labour of preparing the introduction and 
glossary (803 pages) and indices (70S pages). To Tabari 
he added tlie work of his continuator 'Aril); edited by 
Inrnself in 1897. 

In the field of poetry, he published, in 1875, tlie Dvivun 
of Muslim ibn al-Walid, a poet of the second century of 
the Hijrah ; and in 1904 he edited the Booh of Poetry and 
Poets, by Ibn Qutaibah. 

The work of his life was the production of texts, rather 
than the exposition and discussion of results in a European 
language; and in this field he became, and will remain, 
the Master of all the Arabists of his time. For this there 
were two reasons : the first and the more important was 

his conviction of the necessity of establishing, as the 

foundation of all accurate study, the best possible versions 
of the original sources. The record of the exploration of 
Oriental history and literature teems with uncorrected 
errors, false deductions, hasty and premature generalizations. 
For these, with the few and imperfect texts available, the 
writers to wliom they are due are not severely to be 
blamed. But De Goeje felt that before any great edifice 
could be planned and built it was necessary to supply 
better material ; and to this his activity tlirougliout his 
life was devoted. For translations, in the great mass of 

texts to be edited, he had no time. The second reason 

was (as’ he once said to the writer of tliis notice) that, 
although he wrote fluently in Latin, and was also master 
of an excellent pedestrian style in English, French, and 
German, he felt that original composition in his native 
Dutch appealed to but a small circle of readers. Notes 
and comptes rendus in an alien language were easy to 
put together ; but true literary work could be done only 
in one’s own mother tongue. For this reason he confined 
himself, in elucidating his texts, to introductions, iiotes, 
and glossaries. 

One great region of his activity was the full and ready 
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assistance he gave to others. Of his great master Dozy 
he edited a number of posthumous works, and was the 
most important contributor to the Stvpplement dcs 
Bictionncdres Arcibes. For his deceased friend Wright 
he completed the Kamil of al - Miihijuvrad (part xii, 
critical notes, 1892), and he revised and issued the third 
edition of the Arahic Grammar (1896-8), besides preparing, 
for the Gibb Trust, a second edition of his Travels of Ihn 
Jubair. But, as Professor Snouck observes, '' besides the 
enormous amount of work for which he was himself 
responsible, de Goeje had in addition to correct, in the 
last resort, almost all the critical editions of Arabic works 
which appeared during his time.'’ How helpful he has 
been those only know who have experienced his unfailing 
kindness and generosity. 

His last great enterprise was the planning and starting 
ot* the Encydopoidia of Islam, To this failing health 
prevented him from personally contributing, except the 
article on “Arabia", vol. i, pp. 867-77 ; but the lines of 
the work were laid by him, and he cheerfully undertook 
the ungrateful task of inviting contributions and corre- 
sponding with Governments and Academies. 

Professor Snouck gives a list of 272 articles and minor 
contributions from his hand to journals, Proceedings of 
learned vSocieties, encyclopsedias, and review^s ; and it is 
probable that even this list is not exhaustive^ “These 
admirable editions of Arabic works, with their apparatus 
o£ textual criticism, their indices, their glossaries and 
introductions ; all these memoirs and articles on literary, 
liistorical, and geographical subjects ; all these essays 
published on festal occasions, these biographies and 
reports — speak to us of an inexhaustible ardour for work, 
of conscientiousness, patience, penetration, of knowledge 
enlarged from day to day ; they speak to us also of 

^ Tlie list contains no mention of the important article on “The 
Caliphate” in the Encyclopmdia Britmmica, 11th ed., vol. v, pp. 23-54. 
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a goodness of heart., of a modesty, and of a simple straight- 
forwardness wliieli nothing ever impaired/’ 

Honoured and respected by all, suiTounded by affection 
and returning to the full the affection of his friends, Ids 
life, simple and strenuous, was beautiful and happy ; and 
the final passages of the memoir give touching and fitting 
expression to this conclusion in language which, in its 
restrained patlios and dignity, recalls in some degree the 
closing sentences of the Agricola of Tacitus. 

The French translation of Professor Snouek’s work is 
admirably done, and — to a foreigner at least — does 3:iot 
read like a rendering from another language. 

0. J. Lyall, 


The Sahityabarpaisyv of Visvanatha Kaviraja. The 
text with an Introduction and English Notes by 
Pandueang Vaman Kane. Bombay, 1910. 

This is an edition for tlie use primarily of the university 
student in India of Paricchedas I and II and of that part 
of Pariccheda X of the Saliityadarixvm A^^^^ witli 

Arthalamkaras. Mr. Kane has evidently been at great 
pains to explain tlie text, he has consulted with care 
the Alamkara literature, and he has certainly succeeded 
in rendering tlie Sahityadarjxina less difficult to follow. 
This is wliat he has aimed at, and to criticize liis work 
from tlie basis of the requirement of a strictly scientific 
edition would be out of place. But it is to bo regretted 
that a more modern transliteration has not beeii adopted. 

It is Mr. Kane’s wish to interest in tlie study of Sanskrit 
rhetoric not only the student but also the general 3‘eader, 
but it may be doubted if Fisvanatha’s work will aeliieve 
this result. It is true that Vis^vanatha is by no means 
destitute of judgment; liis definition of poetry as rarntriudv, 
‘'consisting of sentiment,” is no doubt faulty, but it is 
decidedly more to the point than Mammata’s, preferred 
by Mr, Kane (p. 15), which defines a Kfivya as aclomiv 
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Hdhdartlum sagiindv analamkrti imruih hvd'in, and 
Yisvanatlia's criticisms on adowii are both sensible and 
ingenious. But Visvanatha’s textbook suffers, as do all • 
works on Alamkara, from the author’s devotion to system 
and the inordinate love of subdivision, wdiich insists on 
a rigid classification, obscuring tlie essential similarity 
of the examples classified under sub-heads. A simile is 
a simile, and as a figure of speech there is not the slightest 
difference between a simile carried out by the use of 
particles like yathd, m, or iva, and one carried out by 
the use of t/idya compounded with tlie object of comparison ; 
and minute subdivisions, like Mammata’s sixteen classes 
of I'liptopamd and nine of pwrnopamd — subdivisions which 
Yisvanatha does not fully accept — are of no real interest 
or value. No doubt rhetoricians’ rules serve only to aid 
analysis, but when based on broad considerations they 
are invaluable as assisting the af)preciation of poetry ; but 
the Sanskrit writers on Alamkara have clearly lost all 
taste for literature in their search for minute distinctions 
and in their far-fetched analyses of expression. The 
verses most admired by the rhetoricians seem to us frigid 
or stupid and their criticisms on them pointless: to take 
an obvious example, the verse cited by Aiiandavardhana 
as a model of Dhvani {nyakkdro hy ay am eva me yad 
(to uy as tatrupy asaib tapasahl so 'poj atraiva oiihanti 
ouksasakulwm jwaty aho Rdvwnah | dhig dhik chakra- 
jitam ‘p'^'^^^diodhitavatd kim ktionhhakarnena vd | svaoyga- 
go\lmatikdviluoidianav^dhoechunaiJi him etair hJmjaih ||) 
is a poor and mechanical production, but nothing can be 
more absurd than the vidheydvionao'*8adosa found in, it by 
tlie rhetoricians in the position of ayaon after oiyakkdrah, 
although is. subject and not predicate. 

In a In-ief introduction Mr. Kane adduces the evidence ^ 

’ The older dating was about 1450 a.d. : see Weber, Indian Literature^ 
j). 231, n. 244 ; Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 434 ; Eggeling, India 
Office Catalo(jne, p. 337. The uncertainty of the tradition ivS noted by 
Oldcnberg, Die Literatur des alteii Indien, p. 205, n. 1. 
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for the dating of Visvaiiatha in the fourteenth century. 
There exists at Jammu a MS. of 1384 A.D., and YisA'anatlia 
mentions the king Alavadana, i.e. the Sultan 'Alau-d-Din, 
who was poisoned in 1315 A.B. or rather 1316 A.D. More- 
over, Vis vanatha quotes from the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva 
(first half of twelfth century) ; the NyayaktcstmiM/jali of 
Udayana, whom Mr. Kane identifies wit.1i a pupil of 
Govardhana, a contemporary of Jayadeva and author 
of the Aryasa 2 otati, and dates in the first lialf of the 
twelfth century a.d. ; the Alamkdrasarvasva of Euyyaka 
(probably after 1150 a.d.)/ and the Ncdmdhvyacarita 
of Sriharsa (about 1170 A.D.)/ while his grandfather, 
Narayana, was a contemporary of Narasimha, King of 
Kalihga. It is true that there were several Narasimhas,*' 
but the total evidence is quite adequate to fix the century 
of Visvanatha's work. But the date and identification of 
Udayana can fiardly be correct, for reasons which, we have 
given elsewhere."^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


ARGHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF InDIA. Vol. XXXV: AkBAR's 
Tomb, Sikandra. Allahabad, 1909. 

This is a handsome volume and a valuable record of the 
building erected by Jahtogir to his father s memory. The 
photographs and plans are excellent, and the technical 
details, of which I am no judge, are full, and are, I presume, 
perfectly correct. The literary part of the work is less 
satisfactory, and is not so accurate or informing as it 
should be. This seems partially due to the unfortunate 
circumstances under which the book has been prepared. 
Mr. .Edtnund Smith, tlie primary author of the report, died 

^ Of. Biililer, Kashim' Report^ pp. 51, 68. 

~ See JBRAS. x, .31 seq. ; xi, 279 seq. 

See Fleet, Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, 493 seq. ; Bhandarkar’s note in 
introduction to K. P. TiiyedFs edition of the Ekamll. 

See JR AS. 1908, pp. 522 seq, . 
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before his maniiscript was "Mittle iBore than a rough 
prelimiiiaiy draft ’’, and his successor, MryMcholl left 
the department before he could see the proofs throng] i 
the press. 

On p. 2 it is stated that Sher Shah was succeeded by 
a son and grandson ”, But the grandson was a boy of 12, 
and was almost immediately murdered by his maternal 
uncle Mubariz Khan, who took possession of the throne, 
and became known by the name of ‘AclalL On p. 11 
it is stated that one of the tombs at Sikandra is that 
of a daughter of Jahangir. It should have been added 
that her name was Sulttou-n-Nisa, and that she was 
Jahangir’s eldest child and the full sister of the unfortunate 
Khusrau. She died at Agra in September, 1646 (see 
JRAS. for 1908, p. 164). Her aunt Shakaru-n-Nisa, who 
is also buried at Sikandra, lived to a great age and died 
in Shah Jahan’s reign in 1652. She was the wife of 
the Badaklishan chief Mirza Shahrukh. As regards 
Aurangzeb’s daughter the poetess Zebu-n-Nisa, referred 
to in the report, she was buried, according to Beale, near 
the Kabuli gate of Delhi. In Appendix I, p. 28, an 
account of Artoi B ton, one of Akbar’s daughters, and the 
full sister of Shakaru-n-Nisa, is given as if it were the 
writing of Jahangir, The passage occurs in Saiyid 
Ahmad’s edition of the TuzuJc^ but it is not by Jahangir, 
but by a late writer named Muhammad HMi, and is 
verbal! copied from the Iqbalnama, p. 226. The statement 
tliat she departed (in the same condition) as she had 
come into the world ” simply means that she died un- 
married. In writing of Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh it might 
have been mentioned that he was a distinguished Urdu 
poet (see Garcin de Tassy, hi, 172). He died at the age of 
82. Tlie translation descendant of the spiritual guide 
of the world” is wrong. It is Sulaiman Shikoh who is 
called murshidzada-i-afaq, i.e. “ pupil of the horizons ”, the 
allusion being either to his scholarship or to his spiritual 
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guide. At p. 32 the epithet Abu-l-Ghazi given to Akbar 
is explained as meaning that he was the iather of 
Jahangir. But surely Abu-hGhaEi merely means one 
possessed of the dignity of a ..Ghazi, that is, a Gliazi. 
When >Sultan Husain Baiqara of Herat was styled 
Abii-l-Ghazi Bahadur, there can have been no reference 
to his sons, who never did any fighting. Nor could the 
historian of the Moghuls, Abu-hGhazi of Khiva, have got 
his title from any allusion to his son, who was a mere boy 
when Abu-l-Ghazi died. The point of the last couplet in 
‘Abdu-]-Harji(|’s verses about Akbar is rather lost by the 
omission to point out that the allusion is to Akbar’s title 
after death, 'Arsh Ashiyani, '' Nested in Heaven.’' Tlie 
word '‘denizen” is "bird” in the original. 

The translation of Jahtogir’s account of Akbar s tomb 
in Appendix I is stated in a note to p. 7 to be a literal 
one. But the last words of it, " People called the building 
after me,” are quite wrong. The meaning of the original 
is simply "They reported to me ” (that the cost of the 
building was so and so). See the p. 73, and 

Elliot's History of India^ v, 320. Instead of tlie coarse 
translation at p. 33, "Time has the cup in tlie liaiid, and 
the corpse on the back,” the rendering should have ]}een 
" Time hath in his Ixand the cup, [equivalent to hour-glass] 
and on his shoulder the bier 

Another instance of mistranslation is on p. 31., where 
1. 30 is rendered " How well said the eloquent sage [tlie 
poet Sa’di], in tlie jewel of whose wisdom he found 
a treasure ”. The correct translation is, " How well said 
that perfect critic (of life), who gathered a treasure out 
of the materials of knowledge.” 

It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Smith was aide to 
dispose of tlie myth about the tomb in the crypt of the 
Baradarfs having a cross engraved on it. It is almost 
certain that it is not the tomb of a wife of Akbar, Imt 
tliere does seem to be some evidence that Akbar had 
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a Cliristiaii wife. See p. 824' .■ of . the . TumiJCy wliei'e 
Jahangir states that a daughter of ‘Abdii-I-Hai, an 
Armeiiiaii, service in his fathers harem, and that 

Akbar afterwards gave her in marriage to Iskandar tJie 
Armenian, by whom she had two sons. 

With reference to Jahangirs visit to his father s tomb,, 
it might liave been noted that he paid another visit to it 
in the fourteenth jmar (p. 278 of TuziiJc), On this occasion 
he was accompanied by all his ladies. Apparently the 
building had been completed by this time, for he speaks 
of it as being very grand. According to the report, p. 14 , 
Finch visited the tomb about 1611 , but according to tlie 
Tinperial Gazetteer^ xxii, 363 , the visit was paid in 1609 . 

Father Botelho states that when he saw Sikandra in 
Shah JahaiJs time there were many portraits in the 
vestibule, and that among them he recognized the like- 
nesses of tlie Jesuit fathers who had introduced Christianity 
during Akbar s reign. See Father Hosten’s paper on “ The 
Marsden MvSS.”, JASB. for 1910, p. 457. 

H. B. 


Tke TAHDiB at-Tahdib of Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani. 

Haiderabad (Deccan), 1325-7 a.h. 12 vols. 

Through the generosity of Say y id Husain Bilgrami 
I luive before me this monumental work on traditionists, 
the last volume of which has just issued frour the press. 

The author explains in the preface that his work is 
a critical extract from the Tahdib of al-Mizzi, and that he 
was induced to write tins work because he found that 
ad-Daluxbi in his work on traditionists, which also has tlie 
title Tahdib at-Tahdib,^ had dealt very partially in dealing 
with, tlie biographies he had selected, and that he intends 
to treat iho subject with impartiality. Then he gives 
a list of the abbreviations used and the arrangement of 

^ Extracts from this work have been published i>y A. Fischei\ 
Blofjraphim von Gewahrsmannern des Ibn Ishaq, Leiden, 1890. 
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tlie biograpliies which follow. This short introduction 
fill, s the finst seven pages ; then the biographies follow in 
fairly .strict alphabetical order, e.g. Aliinad liead.s the letter 
Aiif and Muhaimnad the letter Mim. Tlie contents of the 
t^velve volumes are a.s follows : — 

I. Alunad b. Ibraliiin b. Halid Abu ‘All al-Mansili— 
Tauba Abu Sadaqa al-Ansari al-Basri. 961 biographies, 
516 pages. 

II. Tliabit b. al-Ahnaf — Hakim b. Muhammad b. ‘Al}d- 
Allah b. Qais b. Mahrama b. al-Mutallib al-Qura.sL 790 
biographies, 454 pages. 

III. nammad b. Usama b. Zaid al-Qurasi~Sa‘wa al- 
Mahri, grandfather of Ma'n b. 'Abd ar-Eahman b. Sahva. 
912 biograpliies, 4f88 pages. 

IV. Said b. Aban al-Warraq — Pumaira ad-Pamri. 
801 biographies, 464 pages. 

V. Tariq b. Afyam b. Muhammad al-Asgal — ‘Abd- 
Allah b. Abi-I-Muhill al-'Amiri. 664 biograpliies, 391 
pages. 

VI. 'Abd-Allali b. Muhammad b. Abi Saiba Ibifvhirn 
b. ‘Uthrnan b. Huwasta al-‘Absi — 'Abda b, Abi Lubaba 
al-Asadi al-Ghadiri. 951 biographies, 463 pages. 

VII. ‘Ubaid-Alhih b. al-Ahnas aii'-Kahal. Abu Malik 
al-Kufi al-Hazzaz — ‘Umar Mania Ghufra b. ‘A1xl-Alli-ih. 
852 biographies, 507 page>s. 

VIII. ‘Amr b. Abto b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affaii al-Amawi al- 
Madani — Laith b. ‘Asim b. al->‘Ala b. Muglvith b. al-Harith 
b. ‘Amir al-Haulani ablladdacli Abu-l-Hasau al-Misri. 
835 biographies, 470 pages. 

IX. The Muhammadun. Muhammad b. Aban b. ‘Innfin 
b- Ziyad b. Nasil.i (or Salih) as-Sulami- — Muhammad b. 
Yusuf an-Nasah (followed by two M. wliose fathers’ names 
are not known). 888 biographies, 546 pages. 

X. Al-Madi b. Muhammad b. Mas‘ud al-Ghafiqi at- 
Taimi Abu Maslid al-Misri — Niyar b. Mukram ahAslami. 
887 biographies, 494 pages. 
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XI. Harim b. Ibrahim al-Aliwa;?:i Abu Muhammad 
at-Basri— Yunus b. Yusuf b, Himas b. ‘Amr al-Laithi al- 
MadaiiL 871 biographies, 453 pages. AVitli this volume 
the biographies of the men end. 

XII. The Kuna in alphabetical order, pp. 2-284 ; the 
Abna , pp. 284-317 ; Ibn Ahi, pp. 317-18 ; Ibn Umni, 
p. 318 ; Nisbahs, pp. 319-62 ; Mubharnlit, pp. 362-06. 
Women in alphabetical order, pp. 397-492 (first names to 
p. 458, then Kuna and Mubhamat to p. 492). Here the 
work ends. Taqriz, pp. 494-7, and the biography of Ibn 
Hcagar, with a list of his works, pp. 498-504. This 
volume contains 3,043 notices on 504 pages, and tlie wliole 
work contains 12,455 notices on 5,750 pages. 

The aim of the author is to establish the identity of all 
traditionists mentioned in the Isnads of the six canonical 
works on Muhammadan tradition, giving in each biograpliy 
the principal authorities (but not all) of each tradition ist, 
as well as his principal pupils, and wherever possible the 
date of his death. He also gives short notices concerning 
their trustworthiness, corrects errors, and, as a special 
feature of his work, he claims the mention of the names 
of relatives, who are also known as traditionists. 

Ibn Hagar states in the Hatima, yo\. xii, p. 493, that 
Dahabi completed the composition of his work in 712 a.h. 
after having worked at it for seven years and eleven 
months, and that he (Ibn Hagar) completed his redaction 
on Wednesday, the 9th of Gumada II, 808 a.h. 

It will be seen from the scope of this work Avhat 
valuable service the Haiderabad Society for the Publica- 
tion of Arabic Works has rendered to Arabic science, and 
to that of Muhammadan traditions especially. The paper 
and execution also are much superior to those of the earlier 
issues from the same press. I am confident that the 
publication of this work will be highly appreciated by all 
students of Arabic, and it is to be hoped that the works 
issued from the press at Haiderabad will become more 
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generally known in Europe. We wish the luidertalving, 
which lias iiri locked already so many treasures lying in 
Indian libraries; every success for the future. 

F. Krenkow. 


W. H. Valentine. Modern Copper Coins of the 

Muhammadan States. With 77 plates and (3 niaps. 

London: Spink & Co., 1911. 106\ 6d, 

Muhammadan copper coins have not hitherto received 
the attention which their liistorical interest deserves : 
collectors and writers on numismatics, witli the notable 
exception of the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers, .have been as 
scornful of them as was al-Makrizi. It can hardly t)e 
denied that they are not so attractive as their intrinsically 
more valuable contemporaries ; they are usually more 
carelessly struck and in poorer condition, but the chief 
cause of their neglect has been the want of aids to tlieir 
study. The object of the present work is to remedy this 
defect and to encourage the study of Oriental coins by 
providing a book which will enable a person ignorant 
of Arabic to obtain all particulars of any specimens ho 
may have. The work coiitains seventy-seven plates of 
coins accompanied not only by the transcription, Imt also 
by the transliteration and translatioi.i of their legends. 
It is divided into a number of sections, each of wdiicli 
has an historical introduction and a map ilhistrating the 
mints. The cost of printing such a work in the ordinary 
wnry would have been prohibitive ; tlie example o.E tlio 
Berlin Catalogue^ of Oriental Coins lias tlierefore lieeu 
followed and the whole work, text as well as plates, has 
beeji litliographed. Thanks to the remarkable neatness 
with wliich the author has prepared his manuscript, the 
result is quite as pleasant to read , as a printed book, and 
there are no printers' errors. The author lias spared no 
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pains to collect coins to illustrate his book ; besides the 
Biitish Museum Collection, numerous private collections 
have been examined and many rare and interesting coins 
brought to light. 

The title '' Modern Muhammadan Coins '” gives rather 
a limited idea of the scope of the work, which begins with, 
the coinage of the Othmanli Murad I, and comes down to 
the present day. Going from west to east, tlie author 
describes in convenient sections all copper coins with 
legends in the Arabic character, that have been struck 
from Turkey and Morocco to the borders of China, with 
the exception of India, which it is proposed to treat of 
in a separate volume. The series of Othmanli coins is 
particularly line and will be found of great value, though 
the author’s rigid adherence to his geographical arrange- 
ment rather breaks up the series. The coins of the petty 
dynasts of South Arabia are mostly published for the first 
time. The author has collected a remarkable series of 
the autonomous copper coins of Persia : their types are 
of special interest; the majority appear to be zodiacal in 
origin, but some, like the Sword of Ali, are of religious 
origin, while others, like the bull and stag, may be traced 
back to Achsemenid times. The Afghan series includes 
a number of rare coins struck by the Mughal emperors at 
Kabul. Tlie final section of the work gives a full account 
of the bilingual and trilingual coins of Chinese Turkestan. 

Besides the usual indices the work contains a list of 
mints, numerous genealogical lists, metrological notes, 
tables of the Arabic and Georgian alphabets and numerals, 
and a list of Arabic words occurring on coins with trans- 
literation and translation. The volume is, therefore, much 
more than a mere catalogue of coins ; it forms a most 
valuable introductory textbook to Muhammadan numis- 
matics and sliould do much to encourage this study. 
Mr, Valentine has earned the gratitude of all intei'ested 
in Oriental coins, and we trust the reception of this work 
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will bo sucli as to encomuge him to proceed w 
proposed volume on similar lines on Indian coinB, 

^ J. Allan. , 


The Mas^ By Jalalxj’b-Din ROmi. Book II, trans- 
lated for the first time into English prose by Professor 
C. E. Wilson, University College, London. 2 voLs. 
Vol. I, Translation ; Vol. II, Commentary. Cr. 8vo. 
Probsthain & Co., 1910. 

Students of Persian and students of comparative religion, 
especially those of the latter who have devoted some 
attention to that mystical tendency characteristic of tlie 
Oriental religious mind, will congratulate themselves on 
the means for further study which these two volumes of 
Professor Wilson offer them. 

It is indeed strange that as yet no complete translation 
exists in any European tongue of a book wliich, as 
Professor Pizzi in his Gloria della Foesia Ferslima points 
out, serves as a text for all Oriental mystics from tlie 
Ganges to the Bosphorus, and which is certainlj", in spite 
of many obvious defects, not only the masterpiece of the 
poetical genius of its author, but is one of the noblest and 
greatest works in Persian literature. 

The Mathnavi is on the whole not an exceedingly difficult 
poem so far as translation and superficial understanding is 
concerned. Its author, Jalalu’d-Din-i-Rumi, writes simply 
and without linguistic affectation. His individual verses 
are direct, concise, flowing, and wonderfully expressive. 
It is the subtlety of his thought, the abstruse allusions, 
the incoherence of the matter that constitute the real 
difficulty, as well as the fact that he presupposes that the 
reader has already made considerable advance along the 
Sufi path. 

Though there is no complete, version, there have, how- 
ever, been various attempts at translating portions. The 
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magnificent Song of the Reed, as Palmer calls the intro- 
duction to the Mathnavi, has always attracted and defied 
the skill of versifiers. Rosen and Redhouse and Whinfiekl 
have made the most sustained efibrts as yet ; tlie first two 
in verse (Redhouse translates Book I only) and the la.st in 
an abridgment of the complete work in prose. Professor 
Wilson in his preface suggests that a translation of the 
Mathnavi should be in prose ; and certainly unless the 
translator himself be a poet, or at least have fully 
mastered the technique of Engiish versification, that is tlie 
better course to follow. His regret that Redhouse did not 
translate into prose is quite justifiable, for that translation 
is neither poetry nor good verse. Yet it should not be 
impossible poetically to render the Mathnavi. Rosen’s 
German translation is good ; and both Professor Browne 
and Professor Nicholson have shown how excellently in 
English verse Persian verse not less abstruse and mystical 
than that of the Mathnavi may be given. 

Professor Wilson’s translation is in prose. Pie has given 
an excellent literal and accurate rendering. His aim has 
been to set forth the meaning pure and simply without 
any pretension to style. Persian scholars will recognize 
how well he has succeeded in doing so. This desire, 
however, has led to some inconsequential slips : to mention 

two, the words (vol. i, p. 184) '' thick stone”, 

and (p. 256) reiteratedly d.t this celestial sphere”, 

pj p grate rather on the English ear, 

when ''heavy ” and "repeatedly” or simply "again and 
again” would have served as well. 

The texts on which the translation is based are those of 
a Turkish translator and of the Turkish commentator 
Anqiravf. There are, liowever, a number of verses found 
in other texts (they may or may not be interpolations) 
wliich -would have been worth while incorporating in the 
translation. The eleven abyat found in some texts 
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beginning witli the words 'Hhw love,” do 

not, I think, merit reduction to three. But a tlioroughly 
critical text of the Mathnavi is a desideratiini. 

Vol. ii of Professor Wilson’s work is most important. 
With infinite labour and diligence he huvS explained 
practically every difficulty to be met with in tlie t(^xt. 
He has pressed into his service Turkish, Persian, Urdu, ajid 
Arabic commentaries, and the result is that the darlcness 
of the subtlety and ob>scurity of the thoughts and allusions 
of Jalalu’d-Din has been lightened as only such a thorougli 
method and laborious work could lighten it. The com- 
mentary takes the form of notes on difficulties as they 
occur in each verse. One could have wished that he had 
confined his explanations to the commentary, but liis 
evident desire that the meaning should not be mistaken 
has led him to wliat one must think is an excessive use of 
parenthetical suggestions and additions in the text itself. 

The two books, as already intimated, are not meant for 
beginners in the study of Sufiism. The Mathnavi is no 
systematic treatise; it was written for those already 
disciples. Hence, unless one has acquired some knowledge 
■concerning Sufiism elsewhere, much of the excellency of 
Professor Wilson’s work, both of the translation and 
commentary, will fail of proper recognition. The work 
is one to be studied, not read merely. Professor Horn 
well says, with regard to the Mathnavi as a wliole, In 
einem Zuge hintereinander soli es auch niclit gelesen 
werden, bruchstlickweise wird es seine grosse Wirkung 
auf den Leser iiicht verfehlen.” Otherwise the reader 
without the magic of the syllables of the Persian will 
paj^ no heed to the warning of Jalalu’d-Din himself — 

and miss the hair”. If he do, the blame will not attacli 
to Professor Wilson or his work. 


J. kS. Haig. 
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:RaPPOETE:N VAN BE COMMISSIE 'IN' ■NEDEELANDSCH-InBI^ 
VObB OUDHEIDKUNDIG OnDERZOEK OP JaVA EN 
Maboera, 1908, Albrecht & Co., Bata via ; M, Nijhoff, 
’s Gravenliage, 1910. 

This annual report o£ the ArcluBological Surve\" of Java 
and Madura, issued by the Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, is chiefly concerned with, tlie 
Residency (or administrative area) of Kediri, though it also 
contains supplementary information relating to Madura, 
Surabaya, and Madiun. It enumerates and describes 
a large number of antiquities, the most interesting being 
perhaps the bas-reliefs on a ruined temple at Panataran. 
The descriptions are supplemented by quotations from the 
wmrks of earlier authorities who had written on the 
subject. The Panataran bas-reliefs, of which illustrations 
are given at the end of the volume, apparentlj^ represent 
scenes from the Ramayana, and attest the widespread 
popularity of the old Indian epic ; it has had a consider- 
able influence on Indonesian literature, and various 
recensions of it exist in Javanese and other Indonesian 
languages. 

o o 

A few other objects of antiquarian and artistic interest 
are illustrated in the plates accompanying the report, and 
among them a fine statue of Durga deserves special 
mention. The number of statues of Hindu deities 
enumerated or described in the report itself is very large. 
Siva, Durga, and Ganesa figure very often ; Visnu, 
Parvati, Laksmi, and Brahma also occur. Besides these 
there is a fair sprinkling of Mahaytoist Buddhist 
divinities, such as Amitabha, Aksobhya, Manjusri, and 
Padmapani, If we may draw any inference from tlieir 
relative numbers, it wmuld seem that the prevailing form 
of faith iamong the people was Hinduism, though in some 
places Buddhism was no doubt the fashionable religion. 
Tlie latter seems to have been much favoured at times in 
Court circles. But it plays a very small part in Bali, 
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where the coiiditions of mediaeval Java have survived to 
this day. In any case the Buddhism of Java accepted 
the Hindu deities as Bodhisattvas, and there was much 
fusion between the religions. 

It is regrettable that there are so few plates in this 
volume relatively to the large number of objects describfid 
in the text, and also that there is nothing to connect the 
illustrations with the descriptions. As the former do not 
face the text, one has to hunt through the latter in order 
to identify any object. On plate 102 there is an illustra- 
tion of an inscribed stone (apparently described on p. 43, 
No. 63) which has not been deciphered. As the lettering 
seems to be sufficiently clear, I presume the difficulty in 
deciphering it must be due to the use of abbreviations. 
Another inscription, of no very great intrinsic interest, is 
dealt with at some length (pp. 273-6). 

Considering that the bulk of this volume is concerned 
with the antiquities of a single Residency only, one is 
deeply impressed witli the wonderful wealth of Java in 
archjBological material. Much of it is unfortunately in 
a state of hopeless dilapidation and decay. It is worth 
noting that in many cases the sacred sites and images are 
objects of veneration to the neighbouring villagers even to 
this day. But the legends they tell about them have as 
a rule little or no relation to their original import: the con- 
version of the Javanese to the Muhammadan religion whicli 
they now profess, imperfect as it may be in some respects, 
has sufficed to blur and confuse their old traditions. 

C, 0. Blagden. 


Speachveegleichendes Charakteebili) eines Ikdo- 
KESISCHEN IniOMES, (Renward Brandstetters Mono- 
graphien zur Indonesischen Sprachf orscliung, ^ vii.) 
Luzern: Buchhandlung Haag, 1911. 

The Indonesian idiom illustrated in this monograph is 
Bugis, the language of a people whose homeland is in 
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the south-western peninsula of the Island of Celebes, but 
whose adventurous spirit has carried their influence far 
and wide throughout the Eastern Archipelago, to the 
Malay Peninsula at the one end of it and New Gkiinea 
at the other. During the eighteenth centuiy these Vikings 
of the Eastern seas raided the islands and the Peninsula, 
and carved out for themselves amongst the rather decadent 
Malay States a number of new principalities, some of 
which their descendants still possess. In the old Johor 
empire, Avhose centre had shifted from Malacca to the 
Land’s End of the Peninsula and thence to the Riau- 
Lingga Archipelago to the south of it, the Bugis pirate 
chieftains played the part of Mayors of the Palace to 
an ancient but effete Malay dynasty, to which they w^ere 
content for a while to leave the semblance of royalty 
without the reality of power. In modern times the 
representatives of these high-spirited raiders have in 
their turn dwindled into phantom kinglets under the 
protecting mgis of the Dutch or British flag. But they 
have not forgotten their origin, and one of them, the 
late Sultan of Selangor, who in his youth, if fame speaks 
truly, possessed to the full the warlike prowess of his 
ancestry, and in old age preserved a singular dignity 
and personal charm, is reported sometimes to have said: 
‘‘ Don’t speak to me of Malays I I am a Bugis.” In these 
days, however, it is chiefly as prosperous inhabitants of 
their own country and enterprising traders in other 
islands that the Bugis are known ; and their language, 
though neither the vernacular of many millions, like 
Javanese, nor the lingua franca of a whole island- world, 
like Malay, has a certain local, and more than local, 
importance. 

It appears plainly from Dr. Brandstetter’s brief exposition 
of its leading characteristics, that Bugis is not exactly 
a simple form of speech. It possesses a fairly elaborate 
system of prefixes and suffixes, the common heritage 
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(more or less being preserved) of all the Indonesian 
languages. But to these it adds another system (aLso 
not peculiarly its own but much less important in sonu^ 
other languages of the family) of proclitic and enclitic 
words. These are pronouns, demonstratives, articles, 
conjimctions, particles conveying emphasis, or what not. 
But the trouble is that thej?” coalesce with the main word 
into a complex kind of word-sentence, within whicli 
phonetic phenomena of assimilation, ellipsis, interposition 
of a consonant to avoid hiatus between vowels, and tlie 
like, seem to have free play and singularly increase the 
difficulty of analysing the ‘'complex” into its component 
parts. Fortunately the syntax; as usual in Indonesian 
languages, is fairly transparent and straightforward, and 
the phonetic system is on the whole simple. But even 
so, the language must present formidable difficulties to 
the beginner, especially as its alphabet is one of the most 
inadequate kind, a very degenerate descendant of its 
Indian prototype. 

This treatise is not, however, written merely for those 
who wish to learn Bugis, either as a written or a spoken 
vernacular, but rather to set forth its structure for tho 
benefit of linguistic students in general. It is a clear, 
comprehensive, and succinct piece of work. The autlior 
has made a good use of the comparative mctliod, and 
his illustrations are drawn from Old Javanese, Makassar, 
Tontemboan, Bontok, the Kambera dialect of Sumbanese, 
Malagasy, and Malay, as well as from Bugi.s itself. Tim 
languages chosen are sufficiently typical of the main 
divisions of the Indonesian family, and Dr. Brandstctter 
uses them with his accustomed skill and erudition to 
explain the characteristic features of Bugis. Tlius the 
work is a valuable contribution to the comparative, ^ 
philology of the Malayo-Polynesian family as a wliole. 
And though not intended to replace a specifically Bugis 
grammar, it will certainly make that language easier to 
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leam, if the student is versed in' the elements 'of linguistic 
method. 

To criticize Dr. Brandstetter is always a difficult task; 
his range is wide and his accuracy and soberness of 
judgment are exemplary. In the present treatise I have 
noticed little to find fault with ; indeed, to review it 
critically would require a preliminary study of the various 
languages which he cites and a mastery of them equal 
to his own. I should not myself have instanced Malay 
as a language in which the genitive construction formed 
with the possessive pronoun occurs. That brief statement 
is rather ambiguous; for while, for example, kuda-nya is 
perfectly typical Malay, such an expression as kuda-nya 
8i Ali (which I remember to have heard used by 
a Boyanese sais in my employ) is a foreign idiom, derived 
in this instance, I suppose, from Madurese. The usual 
and typical Malay would omit the pronoun. The only 
other thing that strikes me as odd is the meaning “ near ” 
given to madoh in Old Javanese; if I mistake not it 
means “far”, just as doh ( = Malny jauh) does in modern 
Javanese. Presumably this was a mere slip which some- 
how escaped eorrection, for the sentence in which the word 
occurs is rightly translated, the phrase taoi madoh daliat 
mka 'iike being rendered “nicht gar weit von hier”. 

C. 0. Blagben. 


OiUSEPPE BE Lorenzo. Inbia e Bubbhlsmo Antico. 
2'^ edizione, riveduta e notevolmente aumentata 
dalhautore. Bari : Laterza e Figli, 1911. 

After an interval of seven years Professor de Lorenzo 
has once more carved out sufficient leisure from his pro- 
ftissional scientific studies to republish his very charming 
study of Indian Buddhism. The new issue is considerably 
longer, and is included in the publishers’ “Library of 
Modern Culture The original volume was published at 
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the time of the Riisiso-Japanese war. In^ h re\’ised 
Introclxiction the author holds up the spectacle of the virile 
and progTes>sive JapanevSe, educated for a milleiiiiium aud 
a lialf on Buddhist doctrine, more than holding their own 
against a Western power, as a refutation of tlie cheap 
theory as to the ^'effeminate immobile East”. That theory 
is no doubt unsound. And yet — and yet, somehow, W(^ 
don’t seem to hear the Exalted One ratifying cause and 
effect with his Scidhii, sdcllno, LorenzagoUa ! 

The genial author has not, as he tells me, found sufficient 
leisure these seven years to learn to know his texts in the 
original. Hence his book, if revised and enlarged, is still 
a study of Buddhism in translations, i.e. in his case in the 
translations of Dr. K. E. Neumann, almost exclusively. 
For him there is practically but one intermediary between 
Pali and Europe who deserves to be named, and prior to 
whom, before 1890, there was virtually no one. This 
delimitation of study has its advantages. The narrowed 
data can, with greater ease and clearness, be wrought up 
into a series of images and concepts of a movement and its 
doctrines. And this series is set forth both clearly and 
attractively, and, so far as I can judge, with great charm 
of diction.. It has also its drawbacks. Somehow the 
'' otherness ” of tlie Buddhist Indian standpoint is softened 
down over much. The founder and his elect seem on the 
whole, as their converse and aspirations are here depicted, 
too little distinguishable from a group of West European 
patricians. Resemblance, of course, there is and plenty of 
it. And possibly a popular work cannot be better employed 
tlian in breaking down the barriers of race-aloofness by 
bringing out resemblances in all that is great and good 
and interfraternal in humanity. It needs the wider and 
deeper inquiry to see pointy of difference, to make them 
felt, and to hail them as the grater educators. 

„a A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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1C: , Seidenst^^^^^ Pali BuDDHisMas ' in Uebekset- 
ztTNGEN. Breslau: W.-Markgraf, 1911. 

In twenty cliapters and 464 pages we have here a very 
laudable and excellently carried out effort at popularization, 
corresponding to the English pioneer work publislied 
fifteen years ago by Henry Warren. There is this 
difference : Buddhism in Translations included excerpts, 
too indiscriminately introduced, from canonical and from 
scholastic Pali. Mr. Seidenstlicker confines his attention 
to the former sources, and among them entirely to the 
five Nikayas, i.e. to the whole range of the four first^ and 
to a few books of the fifth. In them he believes he has 
the “ ancient genuine documents of Buddhism face to face ”, 
a faith that engenders much peace of mind. But of 
Warreiis book he has evidently not heard. In Part I we 
have fundamental doctrines : four truths, three signs, 
Khandhas, dependent origination, Karma, sarjisdray 
Nibbana ; in Part II, the path, knowledge, sila, and 
samadlhi ; in Part III, Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha. The 
all-useful Index is omitted. The work is well compiled 
and carefully printed. There are a few good brief foot- 
notes on renderings, and, in their absence, the Pali word 
is sometimes added. This is especially reasonable where 
the renderings, for the most part scrupulously literal, are 
free, for instance, in Kdmpfer and IV alirheitskenner 
(warrior, fighter, and truth-knower), by which the author 
renders sek{k)ha and a8ek{k)ha (p. 460). I much regret 
the author’s choice. There are few terms in Buddhist 
diction so unambiguous as this, so free from secondaiy and 
tertiary implications. The word is tied so tightly up to 
sikkhati, ''to train,” that Buddhaghosa introduces not 
a sitigle sjnionym (AsL, 44 ; cf. Childers s.v.). And 
whereas the sek{k)ha is occupied with the four Paths and 
three lower Fruits, the asekQc)ha has, besides, won the 
liighest Fruit, is an Arahant {Pug. Pan,, 14). Other 
persons are neither the one nor the other.” Why, then, 
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drag in '' tlgiiting '' and '' trnth ” with a capital W ? 
It was so needless. . ■ 

This is, after all, a slight blemish to a good piece of 
useful work. Yet it is on all fours with what has been 
said above respecting the greater value in seeing difierenees. 
Warlike analogies appeal on the whole more to the 
Christian than to the Buddhist. Truth, it is true, 
appeals to both. But the asekha is a sort of glorious 
graduate, 

C. A. F. Bhys Davids. 


Ian C. Hannah, .. M. a. Eastern Asia, A History. 

London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1911. 

Any work that tends to a better understanding between 
East and West should he hailed with gratitude. Mr. Hannah s 
history enables the general reader to gain some insight into 
the past of the great East Asian nations, and thereby does 
the cause of inter-racial amity an important service. 

The scope of this volume is ambitious indeed ; it attempts 
to outline the story of about half the human race from the 
earliest times to the present dayi It is obvious that in 
achieving such a stupendous task within the compass of 
some 300 pages the picture drawn can he at best nothing 
else than a superficial sketch, yet the author has succeeded 
in making his sketch more vivid and illuminating than 
many histories of greater elaboration. 

Over such debatable ground as the origin of the Gliinese 
race Mr. Hannah wisely treads with caution ; possibly,” 
he writes, '' they were connected with the Akkadians 
of the Mesopotamian Valley.” Several writers have 
attempted to trace the Chinese back to a hypotlietieal 
colony that migrated from the West, but not one has been 
able to adduce convincing proofs of liis theories. As 
early as 1764 De Guignes located the cradle of tlie race 
in Egypt, basing his arguments on resemblances between 
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Egyptian hievogl^rpliics and Chinese characters. Some 
later writers placed it in Chaldea. Foremost among these 
was T. de Lacouperie, who, though he failed to prove 
conclusively a Western origin for the Chinese, brought 
together a vast amount of evidence which etfectually 
dispelled their claim to a splendid isolation and a self- 
developed civilization dating from remote aiitirpiity. 

In early times foreign culture made its intluenee felt 
through the channels of trade, and since the beginning of 
our era this transmission of ideas was aided by a still 
more potent agency — that of religion. Missionaries of 
Christianity (Syrian and European), of Manichaiism, of 
Islam, and — above all in importance — of Buddliism received 
a welcome in China, where they inevitably became apostles 
not only of their respective creeds but also of their national 
culture. 

Mr. Hannah, migl.it well have given greater prominence 
to the subject of Buddhism. As Dr. Eitel said, The 
history of Eastern Asia is the history of Buddhism.’' 
And when it is remembered that this great religion 
exerted a civilizing influence over all the nations dealt 
with in the book under review, and was, moreover, the 
one feature common to the histories of them all, it is 
disappointing to find no more than some fifteen pages 
devoted to its study. 

With rcigard to its influence in China, the summary 
given on p. 74 seems hardly adequate, even allowing for 
the limitations of space — 

Sometimes favoured, sometimes persecuted by the Government, it has 
made groat progress among the people, introducing Indian architecture, 
evolving the ulhq nitons pagoda from a mingling of styles, and covering 
tlic country with monasteries. So unsusceptible to foreign influences, 
how'cver, are the Chinese, that the religion which transformed Japan has 
done little to modify their national character. They almost universally 
atlbet to despise Buddhism to-day : ‘ The image-maker doesn’t worship 
Buddha : he knows too much,’ ‘Not shaven no priest, no priest no 
scoundrel.’” 

Duriusr the first nme or ten centuries of our era many 
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thoiisandH of foreign Buddhist priests settled in China. 
They came from the Himalayan States, from Central Asia, 
and fi'om India. No doubt various motives led them to 
make tliese arduous migrations, and it is likely tliat desire 
to escape persecution and hope of patronage influenced tljem 
as much as did disinterested religious zesil. Tliey brouglit 
with them a knowledge of Indian arithmetical notation 
(learnt from Babylonian sources), of Indian art (copied 
from the Greeks), of avstronomy, of astrology, of medicine, 
and of 2 :rammar. Translations of Sanskrit sutras led to 
a phonetic analysis of the Chinese language and to the 
discovery of the four tones, results wliicli have left 
a permanent impression on the national lexicography. 
Moreover, the record of Buddhism as introducer of foreign 
culture does not end here. The famous monk Fa Hsien 
(c. 400) was the first of a long succession of Chinese 
pilgrims, who, as we know from inscriptions found at 
Buddha-Gaya, continued for six centuries to journey to 
the Holy Land of the religion. These travellers must 
have carried back to their native land great store of 
alien knowledge — in fact, their writings prove that several 
of them did so. 

A great revival of Buddhism took place about the 
middle of the fifth century and awoke the admiration of 
neighbouring and even distant states. Embassies of con- 
gratulation arrived from ruling princes of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. But it was not till a.d. 502, the date of tlie 
Liang dynasty, that the golden age of Chinese Buddhism 
began. It is recorded that the first Liang emperor, who 
eventually adopted the manner of life of a priest, pushed 
liis veneration of Buddhist principles to such extravagant 
extremes that in 517 he issued a rescript forbidding in tlie 
official factories the weaving of figures of genii, biirls, and 
beasts, lest in the cutting up of the fabric these might 
become mutilated, 

, Lo-yang, then the Wei capital, regained its former 
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religious iniportaiice, and even rivalled tlie southern capital, 
Chien-k'ang (modern Nanking), as a centre of Buddhism. 

In the year 526 an event occurred whicli added to the 
prestige of China in the eyes of the Buddhist world. 
Bodhidarma, the twenty-eighth successor of ytikyamuni, 
came and settled in Lo-yang, thus transferring the seat of 
the patriarchate from India to China. 

Korean missionaries carried Chinese Buddhism to Japan 
about A.D. 550, and, as Mr. Hannah points out, laid tlie 
foundation of its civilization and of the wonderful art 
which is to-day the admiration of the Western world. 

In A.D. 618 the great T'ang dynasty establislied itself 
•on the Dragon Throne, and a period began which is 
associated with all that is best of China’s poetry, music, 
and painting. The debt that Chinese letters owe to 
Buddhism has been alluded to; the music shows traces 
of Western influence that was probably brought to bear 
through Buddhist intercourse ; and there is no doubt that 
the Greco-Buddhist art of India dominated the development 
of Chinese painting. 

A strong light upon this last-mentioned phase of 
Buddhist influence has been thrown within the last 
twenty years by the remarkable series of excavations 
carried out in Eastern Turkestan by MM. Klementz, 
Griinwedel, Sven Hedin, Stein, von Le Coq, and Pelliot. 
Their discoveries, viewed in conjunction with those of 
M. Ciiavannes, made during his recent archaeological 
.survey of Northern China, demonstrate in tlie clearest 
manner the transmission of ancient Mediterranean art to 
tlie Far East via Assyria, Persia, Bactria, Gandliara, and 
flhirkestan, 

A flFtli century temple image found by M, Chavannes at 
Luncr»men in Honan illustrates to what an extraordinary 
extent the practice of indiscriminately copying Greek 
mod(ilR existed at the time of the great Buddhist revival. 
This figure is endowed by its maker with attributes of no 
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less than tliree distinct. Greek deities. The tkyrsos oL‘ 
l)ion}'sus is held in its right hand, the trident of Poseidon 
in its left, while the winged Hermes crowns 

its head. 

Enougii has been said to indicate the considerablo part 
Bnddliism has played in the development of Oliinese 
culture. In order to complete my criticism of Mr. Plaiuiah's 
summary it remains but to add a few words concerning the 
ethical results of the religion. The annals of the church 
in Cliina show a large preponderance of adversity, 3 "et 
persecution has never succeeded, even temporarily, in 
stamping it out. Indeed, during the greater part of three 
centuries Buddhism remained indubitably tlie predominant 
faith. In view of these facts can it be doulked tliat tliis 
exalted code of univei\sal love has effected some ameliora- 
tion of society and some mitigation of Oriental cruelty ? 
Further, Mahayanistic teaching disclosed a glorious vista of 
salvation beyond the grave, a prospect denied by Confucian 
materialism. It was just this spiritual function of the 
heretical church, that has enabled it to ]\old its own to 
the present day. Degenerate and corrupt tliough it be,, 
Buddhism in China still occupies a place in tlie liearts of 
the bulk of the people. 

In outlining the features of the least important of the 
“ Three Eeligions ” our author again fails to grasp the 
most salient points. To quote the words of Professor 
De Groot : If we may ascribe to Taoism some merit in 
the life of the human race, it is certainly this, that it has 
endowed East Asia with ideals about a future lih.^ of ],)liss, 
accessible by a first life of virtue and self-abnc^gation.'' 

Exception must be taken to the statement (].). 180) that 
‘‘the title Dalai, a Mongol term meanii.ig Ocean, was 
conferred by the Chinese^'. Authorities differ as to tluj 
circumvstauces connected with the inception of this title, 
but they agree that it was originated by a Mongol 
chieftain. The donor is identified by Rockhill as the 
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redoubtable Altan Klian, the i^ecipient being tlie third 
successor of Tsongk’apa, and the date of iiiyestiture 1576. 
Waddell gives the name of the chief as Gxisri Khan, and 
the date 1640, thus making the fifth Grand Lama of the 
established church the first bearer of the title. In 1650 
and on subsequent occasions Chinese emperors included 
Dalai among the numerous grandiloquent titles they 
conferred upon the Popes of Lhasa. 

There must necessarily be many omissions of important 
events in a book with such a wide range as this, yet it is 
probably due to an oversight that no mention is made of 
the fact that on August 29, 1910, Korea was formally 
annexed and became a Japanese province called by the 
ancient name of Chosen. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


Amurath to Amurath. By Gertrude Lowthian Bell, 
author of The Desert and the Soivn, etc. Illustrated. 
London : W. Heinemann, MCMxr. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book of travels, 
beginning at Aleppo, extending as far as Babylon, and 
ending at Konia in Asia Minor : and in its eighteen score 
pages and twelve score pictures the reader will find much 
to amuse and instruct. All those acquainted with Miss 
Lowthian BelFs work know it as that of a born traxoller, 
aware, not only of the general interest, but also of the 
literary, historical, and antiquarian value of things. It is 
a book whicli has all the charni of the Orient in it, 
enhanced by tlie fact that the Semitic East has been the 
author’s life-study. 

And of the value of the book there is hardly any doubt; 
it is the work of one going about with the ej^-es open, intent 
in finding out all that is possible concerning the people 
in whom she, in common with her fellow-countrymen, 
is interested. In the matter of the political changes 
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which have taken place her testimony is disappointing. 
The majority of the people of the Turkish empire, it is 
to be feared, were, and are still, not only unprepared for 
it, but unsuited for it. They do not see liow the francliisc 
can possibly be of use to them. As for the Christians, the 
sects are so hostile to each other that they liave no chaiieo 
of electing a member of their own, and are tlierefore 
outvoted by the Mahonimedans. They are of opinion tliat 
a strong hand is needed to govern, and they Avould like 
better a government which they know rather than one 
full, to them, of uncertainties. The hoped-for reforms are 
slow in coming, and the new regime is such an uncertain 
factor. Such sentiments, however, are not to be wondered 
at; they are hound to exist in the early years of a political 
change such as that wdiich has taken place in Turkey, for 
a nation cannot be educated for such a tiling in advance : 
the majority of the population, ignorant of constitutional 
government, is certain to look upon it with suspicion, 
and even to imagine that things are worse than they 
were before. 

More information is needed concerning Aleppo tlian is 
at present available. That the city existed during the 
Hittite period seems incontestable from the Hittite lions 
first identified by Mr. Hogarth, of which photographs 
appear in Miss Bell's book. Whether the name gives any 
evidence of the origin and antiquity of the place, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is doubtful. Assyriologists 
are agreed in regarding it as the Halman {Hahvan) of 
the Monolith of Shalmaneser II (850 B.c.). Tlie pictures 
supplement the historical sketch and description of the 
city most interestingly. The authoress left Aleppo through 
‘'a world of mud", when the corn was beginning to sprout ; 
but there were signs of another crop — that of tlie locusts— 
which the natives were making ineffectual efforts to root 
out by destroying their eggs. To all appearance it is 
a promising district for the discovery of antiquities, but 
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it ia an open question as to whether any of real importance 
will he found except on the sites of the great cities, where 
the architectural remains at least are worth study, if only 
for the sake of the plans of the buildings. The authoress 
points out that Eiepert does not mark the tenth part of 
the existing villages, and those indicated on his maps are 
not always rightly placed. 

Corruption seems to be still rife in some places, and 
^ the conflict between the East and the West, the former 

symbolized by the Semites and the latter by the (more or 
less Europeanized) Turks, still continues. “ Open your 
eyes, 0 sheikh.” says the Qadi, whose sympathies are with 
the townsman who is the sheikh’s opponent. “ Asia, open 
your ey 6 s,’’ re-6cli06S Miss Boll. 

Approaching Babylon, the authoress gives a graphic 
account of the bitumen springs at Hit, several of which 
she visited. A striking feature of the town, even in that 
> land of dirt, is its dirtiness: “a more malodourous little 

dirty spot I hope I may never see . . . The sun was 
settino- as we came down to the palm-groves by the river. 

■ The fires under the troughs of molten bitumen sent up 

: . their black smoke-columns between the trees ; half-naked 

Arabs fed the flames with the same bitumen, and the 
Euphrates bore along the product of their labours as it 
had done for the Babylonians before them, bo it mus 
have looked, this strange factory under the palm-^ees, tor 
^ the last 5,000 years ; and all the generations of Hit have 

1 not altered by a shade the processes taught them by their 

the full description of the glories of ruined 
e as something most refreshing, whh the 
)tographs which the authoress gives in such 
i is a wonderful series of erections of the 
te walls and the palace being of an admirable 
Che description of this ruin is excellent, and 
) is the discussion of its date. . 
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The first portion o£ the riims of Babylon which the 
authoress saw was that which retains even to-day the 
ancient name— the northern^ palace, called Babil. "When 
tlie German expedition, which has been engaged in 
exploring the site for ^ last twelve years, will be abh^ 
to attack it, would seem to be doubtful. Tliey estimati^ 
the work remaining to be done on the great palace o It 
Nebuchadrezzar as likely to occupy them eigiit or ten 
jmars longer — a tale of continuous effort which would 
be well imitated in this country. What a show-place 
for the Ottoman Empire it woxild have made if its 
structure had not been the quarry for those who needed 
building material for the last 2,000 years ! “ Greek, 

Persian, and Arab used it as a quarry, and as you climb 
the stairs of the German house (the headquarters of 
the explorers) you will become aware of the characters 
which spell the king’s name upon the steps l>eneath 
your feet.” Whether the great liali be that in which 
Belshazzar made his feast or not is uncertain — the 
kingdom was “ numbered, weiglied, divided ” so long 
ago that the tradition has been lost. There, in any 
case, King Nebuchadrezzar must have sat, in the niche 
provided for the throne, and all his successors must have 
made use of it too. There is an excellent picture of 
the great stone lion of Babylon, but the glazed ludck 
reliefs of the bull and the sif~hus§u of Babylon, introduced 
by the great king as decoration for the walls at and 
near the great festival-street and the gate of Istar, luivc 
not come out so well, apparently on account o£ the 
unfavourable light. The temple of Istar itself tlie 
authoress describes as raised on a liigh platform and 
commanding the city below. 

But in this enjoyable book there is more tlian can l.)e 
referred to in a mere book-notice, however complete one 
may strive to make it. And then the pictures. Ctesiplion 
is followed by the architectural beauties of Bagdad ; the 
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walls and the ruined spiral minaret of Samarra, reminding 
ns of the pictures of the Tower of Babel in the Bibles of 
old time, carry us on to the divine statue at Tel-Nimrud ; 
the ruins at Qaba-Shergat, Assyria’s old capital, are 
followed by views of M6sul and Nineveh, Assyria’s later 
capital. The writer of this would like to deal witli them 
all, but time and space are limited. Many more books 
of this kind from Miss Bell’s pen are probably in store, 
but there is room for other travellers, and such as have 
youth, strengtli, and the needful funds would do well 
to flatter her in the way which the proverb suggests. 
But to all interested in the near East, whether prospective 
explorers or stay-at-homes, the advice to give is : read 
the book, and read at least some portions of it more 
than once. 


T. G. Pinches. 



NOTES OF THE QIJ AFTER 

(April, May, June, 1911.) 


I — General Meetings op the Roalal Asiatic Society 

April 11, 1911. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Professor E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Don Richard Wijewardene. 

Three nominations Avere approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Sir George Scott read a paper on “ The Religions of the 
Shan States 

A discussion followed, in AA^hich the Rev. F. Penny, 
Mr. Sewell, Mr. Blagden, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anni\'ersaiy Meeting Avas held on May 9, 1911, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The folloAving Avere elected members of the Society : — 

Professor Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya. 

Mr. Akhil Kumar Chatterji. 

Sirdar Nihal Singh. 

One nomination was approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 

Report of the Council for 1910-11 

In the year 1910 the Society mourned the loss of its 
Royal Patron King Edward, who had been a member of 
the Society since 1863. 
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The Council regret to report the loss by death of ten 
other members — 

Mr. Sheik Mahomed Ali, Mr. M. Sakhawat Hiisaiii, 

Mr. F. H. Baynes, MajoimJ. S. King, 

Mr. Lewin B. Bowring, Mr. Vincent J. IMnnson, 

]\Ir. Donald Ferguson, Mr. Alex. Rogers, 

Captain C. T. Hatfeild, Mr. R. Fronde Tucker. 

The name of the Right Hoii. Lord Lovelace lias been 
taken out of the list: Lord Lovelace died in U)0G, and 
Ills name was left in the list in error. 

The Society has also lost by retirement — 


Dr. D. Anderson-Berry, Mr. T. Hart-Davies, 

Mr. S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey, Sir J. J. Digges La Touche, 

Mr. J. E. Bridges, Mr. H. D. Graves Law, 

Professor A. Fischer, Mr. Terence Zetland Oung, 

Mr. Sanjiban Ganguli, Mr. J. P. Rawlins. 

M. fJ. Grosset, 

Under Rule 25 (ti) the following cease to be memiiers of 
the Society:— 

AEiss Siiaila Bala Das, 

Professor Hem Chandra Das Gupta, 

Air. AI. Krishnamachariar, 

Air. Alaung Ba Soe. 

His Excellency Sir Abul Kasim Khan, G.C.AI.G., Nasir- 
ul-AIulk, Regent of Persia, was elected during tlie year 
as an extraordinary member. And fifty -seven ordinary 
member's were elected, as follows :— 

Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Rev. AY. AAb Cochrane, 

Khan, Air. H. AV. Codrington, C.C.S., 

Alaulvi Alakbul Ahmad, Air. F. C. Conybeare, ALA., 

Mr. H. AI. Anthony, Lady Davis, 

Air. E. R. Ayrton, Mr. Alfred AAL Domingo, 

Air. S. A. Aziz, Mr. D, L. Drake-Brockman, 

Babu Ras Bihari Banerjea, I.C.S., 

Babu Eakhal Das Banerji, Nawab Framurz Jung, Bahadur, 

Mr. AA^arren D. Barnes, Priya Lai Ganguly, Eai 

Air. AI. Roy Chowdhury, Bahadur, 
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Mr. S. C. -Ghatak, M.A., 

Mr. W. A. Graham, ' 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, 

Mr. Krishna Gobinda Gupta, 
'■ C.I.E.,- 

Mr. Mg. Mamig'Gyi, 

Rev. J. S. Haig, 

Mr, Wali iil-Haque, 

Mr. A. H. Harley, M.A., 

Mr, Harry G, Hillas, 

Pandit Hirachand L. Jhaveri, 
Mr. T'ien Cheng Kong, 

Pandit T. K. Laddu, 

Mr. Bihari Lai, M.A., 
j\Ir. Shyam Lai, M.A., 

Dr. V. Lesny, 

Mr. 0. H. H. Macartney, 

Rev. Donald MacGillivray, 
M.A., D.D., 

Mr. A. B. Miller, 

Maharaja Sriram Chandra 
Bhanj Deo of Mourbanj, 
Rev. J. Arbuthnot Nairn, 


Mr. A. H. Nomani, 

Mr, J. E. O’Gonor, C.I.E., 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru, 

Mr. Hakim Habibiir Rahman, 
Mr. F. J. Richards, M.A.,I.G.S., 
Mr. E. T. Richmond, 

Rev. Alexander Robertson, 

Mr. Parames Prasanna Roy, 
Pandit C. N. Ananta Ramaiya 
Sastri, M.A., 

Dr. Edward J. L. Scott, 

Mrs. Alicia Simpson, 

Hon. Tikka Sahib Ripudaman 
Singh, 

Professor V. V. Sovani, M.x\., 
Dr. D. B. Spooner, 

Baron A. von Stael- Holstein, 
Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, 
Babu Nogendra Nath Vasu, 
Mrs. Elaine Wolker, 

Surgeon W. Perceval Yetts, 
R.N., 

Ahmed Zeki Bey. 


The total number of members at the end of 1910 was 
624, showing an increase of thirty during the year. The 
subscriptions received exceed those of the previous year 
by £53, and the Journal account shows an increase of 
£24. The receipts show a net increase of £160 over those 
of tlie preceding year. The total receipts over expenditure 
are £290 : £70 of this, being due to composition fees, has 
been transferred to capital account. 

The Journal has appeared regularly, and has totalled 
some 1,400 pages. 

A Subject Index has been made for the books added to 
the Library since the compilation of tlie Printed Catalogue 
in 1892. 

No volume has actually appeared in any of the three 
series of publications: but the Council are able to announce 
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that Dr, Hultzseli’s edition o£ the Meghadiita is practically 
ready for piiWicatioii in the Prize Publication Fund, and 
that they have accepted for the Oriental Translation Fund 
an edition by Profcvssor K. A. Nicholson of tlie collection 
of mystical poems by Ibn al-^Arabi entitled the Tarjuman 
al-Ash\Yaq, Avith a translation and abridgment of tlie Com- 
mentary, as av ell as a translation by the late Miss Marj<)ry 
A¥ardrop of the Georgian poem ‘'The Man in the Panther’s 
Skin '' by Shot’ha Rust’haveli, both of AAdiicli Avill appear 
during the present year. 

The Annual Dinner was held on May 2 at the Hotel 
Cecil. In the absence of the President the chair Avas 
taken by Sir Mortimer Durand. 

The Public School Gold Medal for 1910 Avas Avon bj^ 
Mr. C. E. Wade, of Merchant Taylors’ School, for his 
essay on '' The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
The presentation of the medal Avas made by the President 
on May 30. 

The Aisual Statement of Accounts is appended. Tlie. 
Council recommend that a A^ote of thanks be passed to tbc' 
Auditors— Mr. Keith, Mr. Crewdson, and Mr. Waterhouse. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year, 1911-12, are as 
follows : — 

Under Rule 29, Lord Reay. retires from tlie office of 
President. 

The Council recommend his re-election. 

Sir Raymond West resigns from the office of Director. 

The Council recommend the election of Sir Mortimer 
Durand in his stead. 

Under Rule 30, Sir Robert Douglas retires from the 
office of Vice-President. 

The Council recommend in liis stead, and to fill the 
other vacancy caused by the nomination of Sir M.ortimer 
Duiand as Director, the election of 
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The Eight Hon. Syed Ameer All, 

Sir Charles LyalL 

Under Eule 31, Mr. Kennedy, Mr, Fleet, and Dr. Codring- 
ton retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian, 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Eules 32 and 33, the following Ordinary Members 
of Council retire : — 

The Eight Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, 

Br. Gaster, 

Mr. Keith, 

Mr. Pargiter. 

The Council recommend in their stead, and to fill the 
other vacancy caused by the nomination of Sir Charles 
Ljuill as A^ice-President, the election of — 

Dr. Hoernle, 

Mr. J. H. Marshall, 

The Eight Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, 

Sir J. George Scott, 

Dr. M. A. Stein. 

Under Eule 81, 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Mr. Sewell, 

Mr. Waterhouse, 

are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. . 

The Council recommend that Sir Raymond West and 
Sir Robert Douglas be elected Honorary A^ice-Presidents. 

It is with great regret that the Council lose Sir Raymond 
West as Director. His long association with the work 
of the Society on the Council, and for the last four 
years as Director^ has proved of invaluable service to 
his colleagues and will be appreciated by the Society at 
large. 

Sir Robert Douglas also will be much missed from the 
active list of the Council, of which he has been so long, 
a member. 



ABSTEACT OF EECEIFTS AND 


RECEIPTS. 



■ £ 

s. 

d. 

SuBSCiUPTIONS ... ... ... . ... .... 

Re.sident Members — 92 at £3 3#. ... 

289 

16 

0 

Advance Subscriptions 

10 

10 

0 

>lo!i“Resideut Members— 

8 at £1 U-. ... 

8 

S 

0 

350 at £1 10s. ... ... ' ... 

525 

0 

0 

Advance Subscriptions ... 

48 

1 

0 

Arrears received 

16 

0 

0 

Non-Resident Compounders — 3 at £23 12.s, 6c/. 

70 

17 

6 

Part Subscriptions, etc 

2 

9 

8 


971 

2 

2 


Rents iieceived 

Geant feom India Office .. 

JouiiNAL Account 


Subscriptions ... ... 

... 216 

0 

0 

Additional copies sold ... 

82 

5 

6 

Sale of Pamphlets 

4 

8 

9 

Advertisements 

7 

8 

9 

Sale of Index 

0 

15 

0 


310 

IS 

0 

Dividends 




New South Wales 4 per cent. Stock 

30 

4 

8 

Midland 2J per cent. Debenture Stock ... 

5 

0 

0 

Local Loans Stock. . . 

13 

12 

8 


48 

17 

4 

Interest on Deposit Account.s ... .. 




Lloyd.s Bank 

15 

7 

2 

Post Office Savings Bank 

o 

14 

0 


18 

1 

4 


SuNDEY Receipts 


Balance as at January I, 1910 ... 


Funds. 

£802 13.V. lOd. Kew South Wales. 4 per cent. Stoch, 

£212 8s. Midland Railway per cent. Debenture Stoch. 
£454 16.S’. 9d. 3 per cent. Local Loans Stock* 


<£ -v. d. 
971 2 2 


270 11 0 
210 0 0 
310 18 0 


4S 17 4- 


18 1 4 


5' lO ■ i.) ■ 

1,835 5 3 

5cS9 0 0 

£2,424 5 3 




PAYMENTS POE THE YEAR 1910 


PAYMENTS, 


House Account , ... ■ ... 

Rent 

Insurance ... ... ... 

Repairs 

Li^iitiog, Heating, and Water 
Other Expenditure 


Salaries and Wages 
Office Expenses 

LinRARY 

New Books 

Binding 

Catalogue, Card Index 


Journal Account 

rriuting- ... 

Illustrations 

Postage 

Purchase of out of print Copies 


Donation to Pali Dictionary 

Postage 

Sundry Payments 


Balance as at December SI, 1910, being cash at 
Bankers and in hand ... 


£2,4:24: 5 S 


^BERRIEDAT.E KEITH, 

for the CounciL 
W. CREWDSON, 

for the Society. 
N.E. WATERHOUSE, F.C.A., 
Professional Auditor. 


We }mv<i examined the above Abstract of Receipts 
and Payments with the hooks and vouchers 
of the Society, and have verified the Invest- 
ments therein described, and we hereby certify 
the said Abstract to be true and correct. 


J. KENNEDY, Hon. Treasurer. 


London, March S, 1911 




SUMMABT. 

<)hiental Tkanslation i’rxD ... 258 11 8 ; lioyds Baiik Depct^it Account 

India ExPLOiiATiox Fund 129 0 0 i; Bo. Current Account 

Prize Purlication Fund 62 13 2 j 
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Mr. Blagden.: I wish, that the duty of rnoviiig the 
adoption of the Report had fallen npon more capal>]e 
slioulders,, but I ani somewhat reconciled to the difficulties 
of iny position by the fact that the Report is so excellent 
that it speaks for itself. I notice that every year we 
contiBiie to add a substantial number to our rnembership, 
I have looked at the figures for the last twenty years, and 
I. find tlie average increase to be about twelve or tliirteen : 
but for last year the number was thirty. Tliat is a 
substantial increase, and I hope it may l)e maintained. 

In the matter of finance, too, we are in a prosperous 
condition. Our current revenue has grown in a very 
satisfactory wa,y, and I have been a member ot the Society 
long enough to know that tinance is a very important 
item. Scholarly enthusiasm could not go far without 
funds to back it; and I am glad to note tliat our revenue 
for the past year exceeded our expenditure by almost £300. 

The house expense is a considerable item and will be 
larger in the future, but it is in a great measure met by 
the rents we receive from our sub-tenants. Then there 
are salaries, wages, and office expenses. I am sure that we 
shall all agree that the salaries and wages are a very small 
item considering the work that is done. We have a 
secretary, Miss Hughes, whom we all know. She does not 
stand in need of any words of praise from me. If I have 
ever had any difficulty, if I have wanted advice, I have 
gone straight to Miss Hughes and I luive never gone in 
vain. We have also an assistant secretary, wdio is doing 
his best. Then there is the housekeeping staff. 

The most substantial item of our expenditure is the 
Journal. Last year it cost us over £(>00 ; this is a record, 
but a very gratifying one. The bulk of the Journal 
exceeded 1,400 pages, which is very good value for 30s. 
Looking back about twenty years I find tliat at that time 
it consisted of 700 to 800 pages. Even allowing for this 
increase the Journal pays its way; it is our financial 
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mainstay as well as our most important literary output. 
Then as to its quality, I may well say that tlie high 
standard set by the Society has been maintained witli good 
and varied contents. The Indian Empire takes the lion’s 
share, as usual ; but this is as it must and as it should 
be. India is the greatest of our Eastern Dependencies, 
and must always be the central and special interest of 
the Society. But other x\.siatic countries have not been 
neglected ; there have been articles on Tibet, Persia, Assyria, 
Arabia, and China, amongst others. I should like to 
mention the importance to our vSociety of such expeditions 
as that of Dr. Stein to Chinese Turkestan ; material has 
been brought back which has been distributed among 
several experts ; it finds its way into our eJournal, and the 
experts have sufficient matter to keep them busy supplying 
us with articles for several years to come. 

Anotlier point I should like to mention is the more or 
less international aspect of our Journal; foreign scliolars 
seem to look upon it as a convenient vehicle for the 
publication of their researches ; it stands foremost among 
publications devoted to Oriental scholarship and research. 
Speaking lately to an Oriental scholar in a European 
capital — I refrain from mentioning names — I said that 
our Journal was sometimes rather hard reading. '' Yes,” 
he replied, ''but I wish we had anything as good in our 
country.” Our Journal is thoroughly appreciated on the 
Continent, where it is regarded as the leading Asiatic 
periodical. 

There is a subject in which I am personally interested — 
I do not know whether I ought to mention it here — but 
coming from a part of Asia that is not India, though 
included in her sphere of culture, I have often regretted 
the scarcity in our Journal of articles dealing with the 
Far Fast — with China, Indo-Ohina, Japan, Korea, the 
Malaj^ Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, etc. It is 3iot 
our fault ; I am sure that the members and the Council 
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Avould welcome .siicli articles ; hut they do not come im 
If any iirlluence can be broxaght to bear through members 
at this meeting upon our members in these countries an 
assurance may be given them that the\v contributions 
would be welcome; the Society and the Journal would 
bench t thereby. We wish to be representative oi‘ Asia 
as a whole and to avoid any particularist tendency. But 
I know it is easy to preach and ditfieidt to practise iii 
this respect. Our subject-matter is limited b}' our Charter 
to the science, literature, and artvS of Asia. [Jnlike some 
of our Branch Societies, we have not done anytliijig witli 
natural history ; such subjects as geology, botany, zoology 
we have left to technical societies. But witli regard to 
man, we must take care that our sphere is not nanuwed. 
Subject to our geographical limits, we may fairly claim 
quidquul ag^int homines as our motto. It is sometimes 
objected to our Journal that it contains special tedinical 
articles which few but the writers can be expected to 
understand. But specialization is a necessary condition 
of modern progress ; we cannot have scientiiic work 
without it. So long as we are not umluly restricted in 
the range of our subjects no such objection holds good. 

We -were told last year that the Journal showed too 
much of an antiquarian tendency, and that we ought to do 
something more for modern subjects, such as the living 
languages of Asia. But I would point out the difficulty 
in this matter. Up to now contributions of antiquarian 
interest are most generally offered. You cannot make 
bricks witliout straw. ,We open our pages to the articles 
which do come in. If a modern article is offered of 
sufficiently high standard it is welcomed. 

One suggestion lias occurred to mo whicli might be 
fruitful. We could well do -with articles from tinie to 
time which are not, strictly speaking, pioneer work, as 
are most of our articles. If a writer, taking a particular 
subject, would bring together up to date all that has been 
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written on the subject, scattered in different languages in 
the back nurnbers of various publications, so that scholars 
could see how matters stood at the present moment, -with 
bibliographical references so that it would be possible to 
look up fuller information, a great service would be 
rendered to research. I take some interest, for instance, 
in Indonesian linguistics. If anyone would take the 
trouble to work up what has been written on that subject 
I should be extremely obliged. But I deprecate anyone 
asking me to do it : it would be a big undertaking. It is 
for members to send in articles ; the matter concerns 
individual members. The Council has been extremely 
fortunate of late ; such good material has been sent in 
that there has been much from which to choose ; in fact, it 
has been, as our French friends say, Vemharras du choix. 
One article is always \velcome, and that is the annual 
article on the Archseological Survey of India. These 
articles make a wide appeal ; though they are technical 
tliey are also of great general interest. 

I should like to say a few words upon one or two other 
poiiits. The way in which our special funds have been 
used will be found in a separate account ; they are self- 
supporting and do not need any comment from me. They 
are an important part of the Society's work, and though 
they were not actively in operation last year we are to 
begin at once to publish other works by these means. 
The amount spent on our library is exceptionally small, 
and I hope that a larger amount may soon be available. 
But we are very fortunate in having many books presented 
by the writers, editors, and publishers, and on this matter 
we may well congratulate ourselves. We are largely 
indelked for this courtesy to the fact that reviews and 
notices of books appear in the Journal; they are written 
with care, and publishers have now come to realize that 
a favourable notice in our Journal is a hall-mark for 
a book, and so they find it worth while to send us copies 
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for review. We also get many periodicals through onr 
system of exchanges ; we are liberal, I think wisely 
liberal, in this matter. It is our duty to spread the liglit 
and to keep in touch with the good work that is done 
everywhere. 

All that I have said up to now has been pleasant 
hearing ; I have something to say now whicli is not so 
pleasant. I have been comparing our position with 
regard to membership for the past twentj’ years, and 
I reeret to find a lamentable decrease in reside ti.f luombens. 
Twent}^ years ago we had over 150 resident inenibers ; 
now we have barely 100 — a decrease of one-third. I do 
not know why. It cannot have been due to the supertax 
or the undeveloped land duty, for it has been going on for 
years past, long before the new-fangled legislation was 
heard of. To what is it due? I do not know precisely. 
But is it not partly our own fault ? As individuals, are 
we doing all we can to recruit our membership ? Learned 
■societies cannot very well advertise tliemselves ; they must 
leave their increase of membership to individual members. 
When we find friends who take an interest in tlie subjects 
with which we are concerned, we should press the claiiiis 
of the Society. The more members we have the 1.)etter 
it will be for our finances. Tlie Journal helps to make 
the Society better known, and in the same way the 
■annual dinner serves a useful purpose as well as ))eing 
enjoyable. 

We are extremely fortunate in our President, Lord .Rea}\; 
he has rendered us great service in the past, am.l will, W(‘ 
know, continue that excellent service in the future. W(‘ 
have also an efficient set of officers. 

I sliould like to ask the President if lie can tell us 
.anything to-day as to the position of the project iV)]* 
a School of Oriental Languages in London ; it is a subj)ect 
in which the Society is deeply interested, and we all know 
that Lord Pteay has taken ,a most active and practical part 



in bringing it forward. We should be glad if he can tell 
us what progress has been made. 

I have iiiiich pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
Report. 

Colonel Plunkett : After the clear statement of tlie 
proposer there is not much for me to say. But on a few 
points I should like to make some remarks. If a Society 
is in difficulties or if there is contentious matter in a Report, 
it is not easy to propose or second the adoption of a Report. 
But here, on the occasions of our annual meetings, we have 
nothing of that sort. We go on quietly, prosperously, and 
satisfactorily. The Council is on excellent terms with tlie 
members, and the members with the Council, which is 
always a matter for congratulation. 

As regards the accounts, although they are flourishing, 
we must feel a certain regret that there is not a larger 
number of resident members. We have not the income %ve 
ought to have to enable the Society to do all it should, 
being the one Society in this country for encouraging the 
study of Asiatic languages, literature, history, and religion. 
Since such a very important part of the British Empire 
is formed by India, not to mention minor Oriental States, 
we ought to receive from the nation, or at least from 
a larger section of the public, the means to carry on our 
work. Our libraiy merits help on a larger and more 
liberal scale; when we consider the large funds given to 
many other useful Societies, which are, however, not so 
valuable as this, the support we get is totally inadequate. 
As regards special funds, the Oriental Translation Fund 
flourislies, but it pays its own way. It has already 
bi*ough,t out nineteen volumes of valuable matter, and two 
more are coming ; twenty-one volumes of work of a very 
high quality is a reason for great congratulation, but, as 
I luu’e stated, tlie work is efficiently carried on without 
expense to the Society, and the public ought to know that 
much more valuable matter is waiting to be brought out 
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if only funds were available. This is one reason for winch 
we ought to get more support. 

As regards membership, there are not enough resident 
members, and we ought to get more. We are glad to see 
Indian gentlemen join the Society ; it is a great advantage 
when we are discussing the literature, traditions, or arts of 
Eastern countries to have with us those to whom these 
subjects are, as it were, their mother-tongue, and not 
simply acquired by years of work. And, similarly, our 
Indian members will also feel the advantage of association 
here or in India with those who know European literature 
by being born to it; the reaction of the association is 
advantageous to both, and it is a great pleasure to know 
that the Society is encouraging friendly contact between 
scholars of both East and West. 

It is a matter of surprise to me how few Englishmen 
who have spent many years in India join the Society 
when they come home. Thei*e was a larger proportion in 
former years. I do not know whether it is because they 
stay for shorter periods or do more work in England than 
formerly, but the civil and military officers do not join in 
the numbers they ought. English officials in India, if they 
are anything like the men I used to know, take great 
interest in the people among whom they live, in their arts, 
religion, and languages, and I regret that they do not join 
us in larger numbers, for it would be to their advantage 
and ours. I hope those of our members who have 
opportunity will suggest to friends serving in India, 
China, Japan, the Mabry States, Asia Minor, and elsewhere, 
the desirability of joining this Society. 

The proposer has said something as to the scope of our 
Journal and of our meetings. It is limited in a great 
measure to philological, historical, and archmological work, 
though not confined to it, and it is not the fault of the 
Council that we do not have more papers on vernacular 
languages or general knowledge* If we had more of sucli 
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contiibutions sent in I am sure that the Council and the 
Editor of the Journal would welcome them. I speak as 
a member of the Society, not as a member of Council, but 
I know that the Council would be glad to widen the 
spliere o£ influence of the Journal and to increase its 
po23ularity. Any tiling which encourages the study of 
modern languages of the East would be welcomed. 

There is matter of special interest to us to which tlie 
President has rendered great service for many j^ears in 
trying to inaugurate a school in London of Oriental 
languages. It is a perfect disgrace to the Empire that 
there is not a properly established and easily accessible 
school of Oriental languages. We all know how Lord Eeay 
has pressed the need of it on the Government, the Treasury, 
the Universities, and various other ruling bodies. In many 
years a small measure of success has been achieved, not so 
great as we could have wished for, and the school is not 
yet on the footing everyone hoped it would be by this 
time. It is extraordinary, considering our long connexion 
with the East and the number of Englishmen who show 
a . real interest in Eastern languages, that there should 
be no properly established school in London, where men 
going out to the East or men at home on leave can work 
up the languages they desire. The difficulties met with 
here as regards teachers and expenses do not exist in 
other capitals of Europe, and they ought not to exist in 
London. 

As for this Society, any increase of interest in the 
modern languages or the antiquities of the East, or any 
extension of wox'k which will tend to popularize the 
Society with the public and gain recruits, and make the 
Society more useful in many ways, must be of value. 

There is another subject to which I may refer, namely, 
our premises, the lease of which will expire within two 
years. The question arose whether we should leave these 
premises and remove to others which might be more 
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convenient, or stay on here, A conixnittee was constituted 
to deal witli the matter. We met many times, and I can 
assure you it was not with prejudiced minds. First we 
went carefully into the question of staying in this house ; 
then we tried others ; we saw many, but found no place 
wliore wm could rest our heads or our books; then again 
we considered the possibility of staying here. Our 
indefatigable Secretary, Miss Hughes, furnished us witli 
more orders from house agents ; we went out again on 
the quest, but we found that rents were high and 
accommodation such as we require difficult to find at 
a moderate price, so, after further consideration, we 
found the best thing wmuld be to remain here. We had 
all heard of tlie enormous rents asked; some thought 
reports were exaggerated, and seeing many houses empty 
we tliought we could find premises for which tlie rent 
would be moderate. But it was impossible. So we ha\'e 
decided to pay the enhanced rent and have improvements 
made, and to stay here. It is not for want of careful 
inquiry or from deciding in a hurry. We sliall be more 
comfortably housed by reason of the improvements, and 
we hope the funds of the Society, which are so well 
managed, will leave a little surplus, and that if u^e are 
a little more prosperous we shall be able easily to meet 
our extra liabilities. 

But we must make a wider appeal for members. It 
should be pointed out to the public and to the Press that 
the Society occupies a unique position in bringing together 
Western scholars and the scholars of our great dependency ; 
and not only scholars, but those who, like myself, only 
take an intelligent interest in Oriental studios. 

As to the Report, it is, I think, very carefully got up, 
but I trust I shall not be wrong if, speaking in the 
presence of gentlemen concerned, I say a word or two 
more. That Lord Reay should retain his office as 
President is a desire that comes naturally to us all ; we 
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know tko useful work lie lias done witli so miicli ability 
and energy, and it would be impossible to replace him. 
Me has wide knowledge of the East, he is a successful 
practical administrator, he has a great love for languages 
and for literary work. The- Society is most fortunate in 
liaving had the privilege of his services, and our only 
anxiety is whether we shall be able to retain him. 

We are losing Sir Raymond West as our Director, and 
many members feel that we are losing an old friend, not 
merely one who has devoted much leisure, time, and 
thought to the Society, but one who has been a friend to 
many members. We are glad that Sir Raymond remains 
with us, although he retires from his post as Director. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

Loed Reay : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my first 
pleasant duty to-day heartily to welcome the Tikka Sahib 
of ISTabha, the Heir-Apparent of the Nabha State. We are 
always pleased to see members of the highest Indian 
aristocracy appearing in our midst ; all the more so in this 
case, as the Tikka Sahib takes great interest in Oriental 
languages ; he has already distinguished himself in this 
respect ; and, although he is happily in the earlier part 
of his career, he has succeeded in passing through the 
Viceroy ^s Council a Bill which contained advantageous 
conditions for tlie community he represents — a community 
loyal to tlie British Crown, as the Sikhs ahvays are. 

Mr. Blagden and Colonel Plunkett have given various 
details of our work in the Society, so my remarks will be 
short. The past year has shown no decrease in tlie activity 
of the Society, the numbers keep up satisfactorily, and the 
election of fifty-eight new members has filled up the 
vacancies caused by our losses and added over thirty to 
our previous year’s total. I confess that I agree with 
what has been said with regard to the number of resident 
members ; I think steps >should be taken to increase such 
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members. It is regrettable whan we take into account the 
large number of those who return home to enjoy a well- 
earned rest after their labours in India that so few enter 
our ranks. 

We have sustained some specially heavy losses by death, 
The year 1910 was a inournful one in the history of the 
Empire, and this Society suffered no less than tlie country 
at large in the loss of our beloved Sovereign, who for 
fifty-seven years was a member, and who showed, on many 
occasions, special interest in the Society. His Majesty 
always took a deep interest in everything connected with 
his Indian Empire. It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to say that we have again secured Royal patronage for the 
Society. King George has shown his interest by accepting 
the office of Patron, and we hope he may, in the Providence 
of God, be spared many years to remain at the head of our 
affairs. 

Among those who have done good work for the Society, 
and whose names appear in the list of losses, mention raaj' 
be made of Mr. Lewiii Bowring, Mr. Donald Ferguson, 
Major Stuart King, our old friend Mr. Alexander Rogers 
(the Bombay official, whose loss we recall with regret), and 
Mr. Vincent J. Robinson. 

We welcome as an extraoi’dinary member the dis- 
tinguished scholar and statesman, H.E. the Nasir uhMulk, 
the Regent of Persia, for we value friendly relations with 
Persia. 

The ever-increasing si^:e of our Journal is satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it shows the desire of scholars to be represented 
in its pages ; but its size of late has become almost a source 
of anxiety to rnembei'S, who must begin to fear wliether it 
will not soon be too heavy to handle — in bulk, I mean, not 
in contents. But the great wealth of material received 
and the scholarly character of the articles have caused the 
Council to decide to publish as much as possible ratlier 
than keep back for a long period the results of research. 
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We hope that, in the near future, the Journal may revert 
to a more normal vsize. 

A pressing want in connexion with the library has been 
supplied this year by the compilation of a complete 
Subject Index to the Additions to the Library since the 
Catalogue was printed twenty years ago. Anyone who 
has had to do with cataloguing will realize tlie time and 
patience expended by Dr. Codrington on this Index, and 
will wonder at his untiringness when I also add that he is 
now performing the same task for the old printed catalogue, 
the index to which is most inadequate. Our best thanks 
are due to Dr. Codrington for his indefatigable zeal in thus 
serving the Society. Mr. Blagden has alluded to the fact 
that the more money we can spend on the library tine 
better; we ought not to be dependent only on those 
publishers or authors who send us books. 

I hoped to have had on the table to-day a copy of 
Professor Hultzsch’s edition of the Meghaduta, but it will 
not be many days before it is finally ready for publication. 
The two other books which have been accepted by the 
Council will prove of unusual interest. 

Our Public Schools' Medal has this year been won by 
Mr. A. L. Jenkins, of Marlborough College, for an essay of 
special merit on the administration of Lord Dalhousie, and 
it wdll be a great pleasure to me to present the medal to 
the successful competitor after the Society’s annual dinner 
next Monday. 

You will see by reference to the accounts that are before 
you that the finances of the Society are flourishing, and 
this is specially necessary now that the Council have 
decided to renew at an increased rental the lease of these 
p]*emises which terminates next year. The Society has 
occupied the house for more than forty years, and although 
in some respects it is not everything we might desire, yet 
a large committee, consisting of members of the Society, 
together with some of the Council, recommended, after 
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much deliberation and mspeetion of many houses, tliat we 
should remain wliere we are. It is in a central position ; 
there was some idea of migrating to the precincts of the 
British Museum, which has become the Mecca of Orientalists 
in London. But I am pleased that there will be no change 
of itinerary, and that we may still turn our footsteps to 
the familiar spot. 

The house will be thoroughly redecorated tins year and 
electric light installed. Our meetings suffer from want of 
space, and it is proposed to enlarge the meeting-room by 
an expensive alteration, which involves the removal of the 
wall between the two libraries. This we are enabled 
to do owing to a generous gift of £100 from Mr. Walter 
Morrison. The thanks of the Society are due to the House 
Committee for the amount of time and trouble they have 
bestowed upon this most important matter, and also to our 
Hon. Solicitor, Mr. Wilson, to whose never-failing kindness 
we owe so much, and who in this instance undertook, the 
negotiations with our landlords. 

O' 

I should now like to express our sincerest acknowledg- 
ments for the signal service rendered to the Society by our 
able Secretary, Miss Hughes. We do this every year witli 
an increasing sense of gratitude. Miss Hughes is e\’er 
ready to assist us in all sorts of ways ; her knowledge of 
all the affairs of the Society and her sound judgment have 
made her an invaluable Secretaiy. 

A question was addi^essed to me by Mr. Blagden, in tiie 
course of his interesting speech, about the School of 
Oriental Languages. I am sorry it is not possible to say 
anything definite at tlie moment, but I may explain that 
we are awaiting with keen interest the results of a 
Committee and a Commission still sitting and investigating 
the question from somewhat different points of view, 
Tliere is the Departmental Committee, presided over by 
Lord Cromer, of which Lord Curzon is a member, whicli 
i.s still considering the form that the School or Institute 
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should take. Then tliere is the Commission nnder the 
Cliairmausin'p of Lord Haldane, which is dealing with the 
complicated state of things of the University of London. 
I trust tliat the prolonged negotiations will lead to some 
result. Every day bears witness to the fact that the 
present position is untenable. Without betraying any 
confidence I may also say that there is a feeling among 
Missionary Societies tliat something must be done on this 
cpiestion. A Board of Studies has been appointed to go 
into the matter of the preparation of missionaries before 
they go to the East. I liave alwa^^s held that one of the 
interesting duties of such a School as we have in view 
AYOuld be to train missionaries before they leave this 
country in a practical knowledge of the conditions of life 
they are likely to experience and in a knowledge of the 
languages and religion of the people to whom tliey will 
be sent. This idea is now accepted by the Societies 
themselves it is one of the results of the remarkable 
World’s Missionary Conference which met last ^-ear in 
Edinburgh. 

We are to-da}^ parting with our Director. On the last 
occasion on which I bade good-bye to Sir Raymond West 
it was when I left Bombay : he remained. To-day 
I perhaps remain and he is going. But though he vacates 
the position of Director he is not going to leave the 
Society, to which he has rendered so much valuable 
service. Few men can boast such a record in an Indian 
career as Sir Raymond West. He directed with know- 
ledge and sagacity’- trials and legal proceedings, and he 
laid down the principles of jurisprudence. W^e shall still 
be able to consult Sir Raymond West, and we know that 
his talents will be at the service of the Society, and we 
trust tliat he will be able to give us advice for many 
years to come. We also wish him many years of 
otiiim cAUTih (ilgnitate, wliich no one deserves more than 
Sir Raymond West. 
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Sir Raymond West : The first step/ on wliicli we are 
all unanimous, is to proceed to the election of Lord Reay 
■as our President. It is with the fullest appreciation of his 
very great services that we ask him to accept the office 
again. Lord Reay has been the honoured President of 
this Society for eighteen years ; he has been re-elected 
again and again, showing the complete confidence felt in 
his services and the gratitude of the Society for the way 
in which he has furthered our interests and the rnanner in 
whicli he has represented us before other nations of Europe. 
No one could have filled the position with so much learning, 
dignity, and knowledge of affairs as Lord Reay. We ai*e 
specially fortunate in having him as our President; there 
is no need to go into all the matters in which he has done 
us service. 

Lord Reay : I am very much obliged to you all, and 
especially to my old and distinguished friend Sir Raymond 
West, for the way in which he has proposed that I should 
■continue to be President of this Society. I have coiivsidered 
wliether the time has not come for new and younger blood 
to be introduced into the office, but as you urge me with 
such kindly insistence to remain, I shall be glad as long as 
health and strength suffice to be your President, and I hope 
to devote myself to the best of my power to the service of 
the Society. I should like to add a word of gratification 
that Sir Ernest Satow now becomes a member of our 
Council for the first time. You have lieard wliat 
Mr. Blagden lias said about the representation of tlie 
Far East in our Journal, and, with Sir Ernest on tlie 
Council, you will have a guarantee that Cliina will not be 
overlooked, nor anything of importance connected witli 
Japan. 
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PEESENTATrON OF THE PUBHC SCHOOLS’ MeDAL 
Ma/y 15, 1911 

On the conclusion of the speeches after tlie annual dinner 
at the Hotel Cecil on May 15, Lord Reay, the President, 
made the presentation to Mr. A. L. Jenkins, of Marlborough 
College. 

Loed Re ay : I sa\Y Lord Minto recentl}^ and he greatly 
regretted that he could not come to the dinner this evening, 
as he had hoped to do, and give our Public Schools’ Gold 
Medal to the fortunate winner, Mr. A. L. J enkins, of 
Marlborough College, because he regarded Mr. Jenkins’ 
father as one of his most valuable coadjutors in the 
Government of India. It would have been a great 
pleasure to Lord Minto to have borne his personal 
testimony to the merits of the father, and to have 
wished the son a prosperous career. 

This year the medal goes to Marlborougli for the first 
time, and I congratulate Mr. Fletcher, the Head MavSter, 
that he has been successful with one of his boys in 
obtaining the medal after a somewhat severe competition. 
It has given me the greatest pleasure to read the essay on 
my countryman, Lord Dalhousie : you all know the pride 
with which one Scotsman reads of the achievements of 
another. I can assure you that it is a most promising 
essay, and if the writer pursues his studies in the same 
spirit in which he has begun them, he may blossom out 
into a good historian unless he decides to become a member 
of the distinguished Indian Civil Service. Pie may be all 
the more pleased in his success because one of the judges 
of the essay was Sir William Lee Warner, the distinguished 
autlior of the Life of Lord Dalhoitsie, I should like to 
congratulate Sir William Lee Warner most heartily on 
having olkained the highest distinction in the power of 
the Crown to bestow upon a civilian. When years ago 
,I gave Sir William his first promotion I did not foresee 
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that one clay it would he my good fortune to congratulate 
liiin on liis liighest lionour, as I do this eveiiing. 

But, to conic hack to the essay. It is a rcmarkalde 
essay; it does not err on the side of cocksureness, as is 
often the case witli young essayists, somewhat to the 
surprise of tliose wlio liave grey hairs. It shows a modesty 
tliat is most commendahle ; the writer is prepared to leave 
certain questions open for decision in more mature years. 
I may also tell you that Lord Dalhousie comes out of the 
examination very well. I hope Mr. Jenkins will apply to 
his owni career the same industry and devotion to duty 
whicli were strong cliaracteristics of tlie Yiceroy, wdiose 
administration he has so well studied. The Head i\Iaster 
of Merchant Taylors’, a school which. ].ias twice won the 
medal, will be glad to know that his hoy, thougli licaten, 
came second in this year’s competition. Dr. Nairn will 
probably next year make an extra ettbrt to win. There is 
one matter of regret with ]*egard to the conipetitioa, and 
that is, that it does not 23roduGe an essay fj’mn each Public 
School. I am sorry that we do not find all the Schools 
sending in competitors. 

I will now ask Mr. Jenkins to come forward in order 
that I may hand him the Gold Medal. 

After the modal liad been handed to Mr. Jenkins a reply 
was made for him and for his School by ]\Ir. Fletclier, the 
Head Master of Marlborough, 

Mr. Fletcher, the Master of Marlborough, in responding, 
said: My function is to represent my pupil and myself. 

I should like to say one thing for myself as representing 
on this occasion the Public Schools. Naturally it is your 
wish tliat we should endeavour to bridge over with oin* 
boys the extraordinary and immense gulf wdiich sejiarati^s 
East and West. Whether we can do anything of this 
kind at tlieir age, anything to make hoys realizti wdiat 
the East, and more particularly India, means, I am not 
(juite sure. But we of the Public Schools can and do 
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prepare boj^s for great imperial duties in the future. We 
cannot teach them much of Oriental thouglit or anything 
of Oriental languages, but we can and do teacli tliem the 
great principle of administration so nobly exemplified in 
the history of the Indian Civil Service, that '' to rule is to 
serve So long as India is served by men who have 
passed through our Public Schools, and have spent tlieir 
full time there — a matter of great importance — that lesson 
will have been taught. So much for myself. Now a word 
for my friend and pupil. He would wish me, I know, to 
thank you warmly and to say that he has long ago chosen 
his career; unless the examiners are adverse he will join 
the Indian Civil Service and follow in his father s footsteps. 
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DUDLEY FRANCIS AMELIUS HERYEY, C.M.G., M.E.A.S. 

Though a member of this Society for more than thirty 
years, the subject of this obituary notice was seldom seen 
at our meetings and was not one of our contributing 
members. But he was one of the founders and supporters 
of our Straits Branch, which some years ago conferred on 
him the distinction of honorary membership.^ This he 
had well merited by many services, and particularly by 
contributing to its Journal a number of valuable papers 
mainly on the history, topography, and ethnography ot 
the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. 

It is ill connexion with that field of research that 
Dudley Hervey’s name will be remembered. Few men 
had a more thorough and intimate knowledge of it or 
were more keenly interested in it from every point ot 
view than he. As an authority on the Malay language 
he was probably unsurpassed by any Englishman of his 
time. But unfortunately the world has never had an 
opportunity of fully realizing the depth of his knowledge 
iif this department, for with the diffidence ot a true 
scholar he was inclined to hide his light under a bushel, 
and his critical instinct often deterred him from publishing 
material which, though of undoubted value, might be sti 
further improved by .subsequent revision. In the linguistic 
field, therefore, his publications were in no ^^y com- 
mensurate with his acquirements, and he allowed himself 
to be outstripped by men who were his inferiors ^now- 
ledcm scholarly accuracy, and critical acumen. " ^ 

colfected and published a considerable amount oi Geo- 
graphical matter illustrating the dialects of the wfid tribes 
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of the - Soutli of the Peninsula. He was also greatly 
interested in folk-lore, native law and custom, in short in 
every aspect of Malay and aboriginal life, and lie had 
much more tlian an average acquaintance with tlie geologuv 
])otany, and zoology of the country. In fact, his knowledge 
of all matters connected with Malacca, the N%ei*i Semhilan, 
and J ohor was almost encyclopedic. 

Dudley Hervey was a son of the late Rev. Lord 
Charles Amelius Hervey, rector of Chesterford, lilssex, a,nd 
a grandson of the first Marquis of Bristol. He was born at 
Chesterford on January 7, 1849, educated at Marn)oroug]i, 
and entered the Straits Settlements Civil Service in 1867, 
being the first “cadet” of that newly established service, 
which thus by his death loses its doyen and one of its 
most distinguished members. In 1882 he became Resident 
Councillor at Malacca, a post he continued to liold till Ills 
retirenieiit ill 1893. Daring these years he was ex officio 
a member of tlie Executive and Legislative Councils of 
the Colony, and for some time he also superintended tlie 
affairs of parts of tlie Negeri Semhilan. In 1892 he was 
created a C.M.G. After his retirement he married and 
settled at Akleburgh, Suffolk. He became a County 
Councillor and J.P. for the county, witli wliich his family 
has long been associated, and took a leading part in local 
political, municipal, and educational matters, besides 
keeping up his connexion witli a number of learned 
societies. His death occurred unexpectedly on June 1, 
1911, at his residence ; it was due to lieart failure, 
accelerated by the shock of a carriage accident wliieli. liad 
taken place a week before. 

Since liis retirement from the East lie liad become so 
much engrossed in other matters that Orientalism ceased 
to be the first object of his thoughts, being thrust into 
the background by the pleasures and duties of family life 
and the new interests of a different environment. But he 
uevev quite lost touch with Asiatic studies, and a chance 
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meeting with an old friend or colleague from the Straits 
sufficed to revive his interest in them. It lias been my 
good fortune to meet him occasionally during tlio last few 
years, and I shall always remember the cordiality of his 
welcome and the charm of his conversation. Having had 
the privilege of serving under him at Malacca, I knew him 
well, both in his official capacity and personally. There 
never was a more amiable man, or one that was more 
considerate and tactful towards his subordinates than 
Dudley Hervey. As an administrator he possessed in 
a high degree the invaluable gift of guiding without 
interfering, and his influence stimulated and encouraged al 1 
who worked under him. My own indebtedness to him is 
greater than I can find words to express. I can but apply 
to it the Malay saying: hiitang emas dapat di-hay ar, 
Indang budi di-bawa mati; it was a debt that could in 
no wise be repaid, the sort of debt that creates a lifelong 
obligation. 


C. 0. Blagden. 
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BUBBHISM m THE SHAH STATES 
By Sib J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.O.IE. 

a very excellent book on the Sltmts at Hows^: recently 
published by a member of this Society, Mrs. Lejslie 
Milne, it is stated that “ the chief source of early Shan 
Buddhism was probably the Talaings and CainbodiauvS 
This is the opinion of the Rev. Wilbur Willis Cochrane, 
who at the same time states that it is his conviction that 
the Tai got their alphabet and early literature probably 
from the same sources. Mr. Cochrane is an American 
missionary, who has spent something like twenty years 
among the Tai and is an accomplished Tai scholar. There 
is a quite considerable Tai literature, mostly of a religious 
Icind, but with a very creditable amount of folk-tales. 
Unfortunately there is nothing “that throws any light on 
the early history of their country. Previous to our 
occupation of the Shan States, as a consequence of the 
annexation of Upper Burma, the whole of the States had 
been involved in almost incessant civil war, and for 
a century before that the wars between China and 
Burma and Burma and Siam had led to the marching 
and counter-marching of armies through the hills. The 
troops were Buddhists, no doubt, but they had very little 
' JKAS. 1911. 60 
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regard, for sacred tilings, and the result is tl.iat most of 
what writings there may have been on the liistory of tln^ 
countiy perislxed witli the monasteries. 

It is tlierefore quite impossible to say with ani' certjiiiity 
where tlie Slians luid their original home, and it is epiially 
impossible to be certain whence they got their religion 
and their written character. Whether the were the 
Ts'u or the Pang or Pan-hu race, as Professor Douglas 
and Mr. E. li. Parker would have us believe, and wliether 
this can be proved by the eight or ten words which the 
industry of the late M. Terrien de Lacouperie collected in 
his Languages of China before the Chinese, is a matter of 
doubt. We are, however, on surer ground when we come 
to the Ai or Ngai-lao of Southern Yunnan, coiicerniiig 
whom Mr. Parker has given so much information to us, 
derived from Chinese annals. It seems to be generallj’ 
accepted now that the Nan-chao kingdom, which had its 
capital at Tali-fu, .formerly called Yang-tMme, was the 
first historical appearance of the Shans. I'hat was 
a powerful confederation, and it held its own in alternate 
struggles with the China of those days and witli Tibet. 
But the Tai always seem to have had an iiicliDation rather 
to tribal than to racial rule. Tliey were never intended 
to become a great nation. They could join together for 
resistance or for the purpose of punishing aggressioji, l.xut 
they could not consolidate their successes. They raided 
as far as the Great Plain of China and the Han, River, 
and they sent colonies far down the Mekhong Riwn* and 
west of the Irrawaddy, but the raiders apparently settled 
down there and forgot their connexion with tlie parent 
kingdom. Nevertheless Nan-chao nominally ruled ovei* 
all Yunnan, a part of Ssu-ch'uan and of Kwang-hsi, 
extended far westward to Magadha (tlie modern Omlhg 
included most of Northern Burma and parts of Assam, 
and bordered Tongking and Cambodia on the south. 
Tlie most notable Ngai-lao chieftains or kings were 
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Koh-lo-fens;- and I-mou hslin, who reigned in the eightli 
century ol our era. The Ngai-lao kingdom fell more 

and more under Chinese influence from the tenth century 

onwards, and was finally broken up by Kublai Khan w ith 
Ills Mongolian hordes in 1254 a.d. 

The disruption of the Ngai-lao kingdom was^ the 
opportunity of the Mao Shan kingdom. It had existed 
alongside of and almost as long as the Tah-fu branch o . 
the ' Tai. The twm ruling houses were connected by 
marriage, and they had also had wars w'lth one another, 
but wdien Tali-fu fell the Mao Shans_ became^ ^the 
undoubted chief representatives of the Tai race. They 
were reinforced by the fugitives from Tah, and^ they 
pushed west and gave kings for a time to Burma. 
Another swarm of the Ngai-lao went south, and either 
drove before them earlier settlers, or themseh-es went on 
to the Gulf of Siam and founded the kingdom of^biam, 
the beginning of which Bishop Pallegoix fixes in looO. 

The interference of the Shans of Meng Mao in Burma 
led to the final breaking up of the Tai as a great power. 
They remained prosperous and formidable untd the 
sixteenth century. In 1562 Bcyin Nanng the kmg 
Pegu, sent up an army Mid to have numteed 200,000 
men. This is no doubt an exaggeration, but whatei-ei 
the strength of it was it was enough to destroy the city 
of M^ng Mao and to reduce the kingdom to vassa age. 
According to the Burmese this was the beginning o le 
Lddhist religion amongst the Tai. It is expressly stated 
that teachers of Buddhism were left behind to instiu 
the Shan priests in the worship of Gautama ai 
convert the people. This may have implied the intio- 
duction of the Southern Canon, but it can 
meant any more. Probably it is no more corre j than xt 
is to say that Nawra'ta, the great hero king of Burm , 
introduced Buddhism into Pagan when he 
Thaton and carried off king, monks, people, and holy 
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books to the capital on the Irrawaddy. , It is certain 
that tliere were Buddhists there before. Their Buddliisni 
may have been as corrupt as that of Tibet is now, and 
their monks, the Ally a, may have been as dissolute as 
Burmese chronicles say they were, but they certainly were 
followers of the Northern. Oanon^ It was almost certainly 
the same in the . country of 'the.. Mao Slians. We are 
expressly told that there were priests among them, and 
if the people were not Buddhists they were animists, and 
aniinists have no priests. 

We may therefore take it as quite certain that the 
BurmCsSe theory is wrong. They may have reformed the 
Buddhism of the Tai, but they did not give it to them. 
There are other items of information which confirm this. 
The Tibetans have two theories as to the introduction of 
Buddhism into their country. One is that it was introduced 
by a Tibetan king’s Chinese wifOj the claugh ter of a 
Chinese emperor. Books and relics caine from India, 
but it was the personal influence of the Chinese princess 
which seems to have had the greatest practical results 
in establishing Buddhism. Another theory is that it was 
introduced by a lama, who converted Kublai Khan to 
Buddhism. The Chinese claim that Kublai Khan annexed 
Tibet, but it is a question of high politics whcthei' Til)et 
was ever annexed at all, and the date would not be till the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At any rate there is 
evidence of lamaism among the Mongols and in tlui train 
of Kublai Khan two hundred years and more before the 
Peguan king came with his Buddliism to tlie Mao Shan 
kingdom. 

It seems tlierefoi'e very clear that Buddhism existed 
most probably in both the Ngai-lao and ileng Mao 
kingdoms at least as early as it did in Burma, and that 
it was of the Northern Canon, just as the Buddhism of 
Upper Burma was till it was reformed by Nawrafia. 
The great king Asoka (Dhammasawka as the Tai call 
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him) was, we know, both a Saul and a Constantine, It 
seems probable that it was he who introduced Buddhism 
into Tibet. He sent apostles north and south and east and 
west, and if they did not penetrate directly into Tibet 
they very probably did so by way of Chinese Turkistan 
and Mongolia. The Nan-chao kingdom had wars and 
alliances and frequent communication in various ways 
with Tibet. It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that it got Buddhism from this direction and not from 
the south. If we assume the Buddhism we must also 
assume that it brought literature. The missionary enter- 
prises of Asoka included the building of pagodas, and we 
are told that 86,000 of them were built throughout the 
world known to him. In many of the Shan States tliere 
are shrines which claim to be among this number. 
The object of all pagodas is to enshrine sacred relics or 
sacred books. It does not seem probable that MSS. of 
some kind did not form part of the sacred things deposited 
in these pagodas, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
writing of the country was modelled on tliese examples. 
The M6n or Talaing alphabet, and not impossibly that 
of Chiampa and Cambodia, were equally founded on 
Indian models, and it seems at any rate quite probable 
that the original Tai developed it for themselves and did 
not have to get it from neighbours on the soutli, long 
after they themselves would seem to have adopted 
Buddhism. 

Some old Ahom (Tai) MSS. from Assam liave recently 
come into the hands of the Rev. Mr. Cochrane. It may 
be hoped that more will follow, but in the meantime one 
of them proves to be a Mao Shan chronicle from the reign 
of Hsb Hkan-hpa through the earlier part of Burman- 
Shan history. Hso Hkan-hpa was the greatest of all the 
Mao chiefs, and it is gratifying to find that the Assam 
chronicle confirms in most points the story of the Hsen-wi 
chronicle in Mr. Cochrane's possession, as well as another 
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cliroiiicle translated in the Gazetteer of Tipper Burma, and 
the Shan The chief matter of interest tlio 

point of view of this paper is that it confirms tlie 
assertion that the early rulers of the Mao Shan kingdom 
were invited to come there by the Elders ’’ who first 
administered the country from Mong Hi-Mong Ham. It 
is quite impossible to identify these two principalities, 
but they ai^e supposed to have been on the Nani Hkawng, 
the Gainbodia River. It was quite a common affair in 
later days for Shan States which had no direct or no 
suitable heir to send to Mong Mit (Momeit) for a ruler. 
The direct line of Tai chiefs was supposed to be main- 
tained untainted by outside lalliances there, and it may 
be noted that the Shweli River, the Nam Mao, wliieli gave 
its name to the Tai kingdom, or took its name from it, 
flows through Mong Mit. In the same way Mong Hi- 
Mong Ham may be assumed to have best preserved the 
ruling house either of the Mao Tai or of tlie Ngai-lao. 
Mr. Cochrane points out that Hi is an old Shan word, 
now only used in poetic compositions, meaning '' long ”, 
and Hayii is the ordinary Tai couplet, so that the whole 
phrase may mean “ the great country ”, and may be 
applied equally to China or to the kingdom of the Ngai- 
lao, or to the Wying L5ng, the great Tai principality on 
the Nam Hkawng River. If chiefs were sought for from 
the south, it would be a reversal of the later process, 
which considered that the true and most purely national 
Tai were those of the north. 

But there is another point. The Ahom clironicle 
expressly says Ihn taiv pai tai lik pa hve hkao, whicli, 
literally translated, .means “ Their Excellencies marching 
brought letters (or manuscripts) with them ”. Tliis, of 
course, may mean that they first brought letters, in the 
shape of script or alphabet, to the north country, but if it 
does it is a reversal of everything else in the liistory of 
the Tai race. Their original home was certainly in the 
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nortli, possibly or probably in Ylinnan and parts of 
Ssu-cli'iian, and it was from there that they extended, so 
far as we know, in all directions except the north. There 
is no suggestion that religion was brought, as well as 
letters. Such evidence as we have seems rather to point 
to the introduction of Buddhism, either direct from 
India or from Mongolia. If religion was introduced it 
seems more than probable that it came, not in the mere 
form of sermons and addresses, but with written texts 
to support it. 

The Ahom chronicle gives no dates, but when it is read 
with the Hsen-wi chronicles, which it confirms, we can 
lix them. The latter say that Hkun Lai’s reign ended 
in 2S9 B.E., which is 817 a.d. He had no issue and was 
succeeded by the '' Elders ”, who when they became old 
were wearied of official cares and sent to Mong Hi-Mong 
Ham for the princes of the Tai ruling line to succeed 
them. This may bring the date up to the middle of the 
ninth century of the Christian era, or a little later. 
Mr. Cochrane says : there is nothing improbable in this 
date, though it brings the introduction of Shan letters 
into tlie Mao kingdom at least two centuries earlier than 
my suppositions.” 

The matter is only one of minor interest. It is 
indisputable that the alphabet of our Tai of the hither 
Shan States has been greatly modified by the connexion 
of these Tai states with Burma. A very large number 
of the more earnest monks went down to study in the 
well-equipped monasteries of Burma, near the great 
shrines of the faith. The much more elaborate alphabets 
of the Siamese, Lao, Hktin, and Lii may possibly be more 
characteristically Tai, and they may have reversed the 
national trend and have come up from the south, as no 
doubt the purer form of the Buddhist faith itself did 
come from the south and not from the north. That may 
be conceded ; but it does not prove that Buddhism of 
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a kind, the Buddhism of the Northern Canon, debased, 
like that of Tibet, largely with devil-worsliip, did not 
e^xist long before. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the most 
outwardly fervent Buddhists are at heart really animists. 
This is true of the Burmese, and it is still more true of 
the less highly civilized Tai. True Buddliism is essentially 
the religion of the thinker. It is a syvstem of pliilosopl.^}'' 
or a code of morality rather than a religion, and it does 
not satisfy the heart-searchings of ordinary mortals. It 
does not fit the everyday life of the modern Burman or 
Shan, and still less can it be supposed to have suited the 
conditions of a mucli less civilized age. Tlie people have 
a much greater faith in the calculation of lucky and 
unlucky days and in the deductions from their Iioroscopes 
than in the virtue of almsgiving and the efficacy of 
worship at the pagoda. Dragon-worship overlaid the 
Buddhism of Pagan before it was reformed by NawraT-a, 
and the Shan cycle of ]t 2 ')hoan is still used 1)y the more 
northerly of the British Tai States, just as it is used by 
the Chinese, Siamese, Annamese, Cambodians, and Lao. 
It was the original Indo-Chinese form of chronology, but 
it is now much more commonly used for the less digniiic^d 
purposes of fortune-telling, though Siam in certain con- 
nexions still talks of ''tlie year of the rat '' and tlie year 
of the pig The system is doubtless tlie same as the 
Jovian cycle of the Hindus, and both Hindus and Chinese 
probably got it from the Chaldees, but in any case it is 
animistic and not Buddhistic, and it came from the 
Chinese to the Tai and went southwards. It did not 
come up from the coast. 

Animism covers all sorts of religious beliefs besides the 
belief in spirits ; it covers fetishism, tree and animal 
worship, and the doctrine of transmigration. Tlie Tai, 
like the Burmese, worship chiefly the spirit of the house 
and the spirits of the village, and their tree-worship is 
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rendered iBore respectable by the legend that the Buddha 
Gautama attained supreme wisdom under the bo-t e •• 

Their country is divided by parallel ranges o' . - 

m.m„. torn the e»*m end o£ the Himahje* do™ to 
the sea” Thie prod.eee a seri», o£ 

nanw. some o£ them broad, and some ol them flatttmn„ 
ont into what may be ealled downs. It is 
that the Tai lire. The hill-ranges 

that are most of them in no way related to the lai a - 
betrte%nite different sub-Iamilies. These are all of 

them animists-, f ^ f 7!hem 

rs'rrde^ »: arUrrpropltlate disembodied 
Ipirt, ae the head-hunting Wild Wa. 
that the Tai like the Burmese, themselves did tins m t ^ 
dd d«s Most of the rest worship trees and »eks and 
natural phenomena generally, and it 

the Wild Wa. in addition to their head-hunting piacticcs, 
I IL the enlt of the pipul-tree, the 
under which the Buddha attained supreme know led e^ 
Sere is, however, one particular i«e which shows 
siis of haiinv been at one time Buddhistic, and so adds 

give themselves. T1 y QUaiis and Burmese, 

the Chinese, and Miihso by tke ^ L.tu are to 
They have wandered tar, and se ^ ^lomese Tai States, 
be found away down with the become 

The farther south they go hills. In the 

like the ordinary “iy wo.nhip 

g„at Trans-Salween State iff 

bwara, who are spirite of ^e cidina^y tj 
houses, villages, mountains, ^ the 

the offerings are of the usual kind. 
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fartliest strayed villages they say that they also Avorsliip 
one great spirit who dwells in the skies, and so far as one 
is able to judge from, up to the present, very scantj^ 
information, this is the only religion of the parent stock* 
They say their original home was on the IrraAvaddy, 
probably far up at its sources, and that while their fore- 
fathers still lived there they Avere ruled by Now Fa- 
is the Chinese name for the Buddha, and the fact that these 
fib of the Lahu Avere spiritual as well as temporal rulers 
immediately suggests the Dalai Lama and the Tashi Lama 
of Tibet, and hints at the early connexions of the race. 
In the Nan Oha Tong-chu settlement of the Lahu there 
were thirty-six of the /u, and over them Avere set ta fu 
ye, or Great Buddhas or Lamas, whose number is not 
clearly established. These thirty-six fu were, it is 
asserted, established at the instance of a great teacher. 
Kyan Sit Fu, Avho appeared mysteriously and ordered the 
construction of tliirty-six fu-fuAig or sacred Buddhistic 
houses. When they had been built lie disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came. There Avere originally 360 
huye or priests in charge of these fu-fang. These are 
insignificant numbers compared Avith the huge communities 
of the Tibetan lamasseries, but the Lahu are now broken 
up into small settlements and their ideas may have slirunk 
with their surroundings. Tliere is also no suggestion that 
the Imye lived in the fu-fang, but the story told that thej' 
abstained from eating flesh and practised asceticism of 
various kinds seems to hint at it. 

The only ta fu ye known still to exist, or at any rate 
who has been met with, is the Chief of Mdng Hka, 
a village on the summit of a huge ridge, a feAA^ miles 
farther north along which is Nawng Hkeo, tlie sacred 
lake of the Wild Wa. This ta fu is not only tlie cliief 
of the village, but is also, if not himself the actual object 
of Avorship, at any rate the chief rninisti*ant during the 
annual festivities, which fall at about the same time as 
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the Chinese New Year. He lives in a house which is the 
last of a series of squares, arranged in a ime troni e^t to 
west, and marked out by loose stone walls. ^ ‘ 
absolutely empty, like the entrance courts leadiiig up t^^ 
a Confucian temple, except for the secoii , 
the centre a rudely squared cubical -^^ar o^l^^ 
mmilarlv squared altar-stones crown the kiiohs lou 
« L a.ne o, the Hew Yeav 

these is visited in turn by processions himg 

heeting gonge, and Ugl.J^ ^ 

,,.n. apnnsited before them. iheie are aibu 

ran rd“ they ane - 

Bhney in '—7^; rd ^rt a h^.rd with a^^ 

no adornments of “y p,, not been 

inscription in Chinese, the pu p alternatively 

i. • A TlhAQe eonstructions are eaUeu antiua, .7 
aseertamed. 

feaw-mit and fu-fancj. Acm m.i 

" a®“Cg Hh^a_*«ls on t^^to^oi 

the ridge behind the . vi a^e. loose-stone 

through a series of the formal white 

walls, but in seveia nennaiits or streamers 

umbrellas and the enclosures of Burmese 

attached, such as are famihai in t 

and Shan pagodas and monasterie riic^slui ^ ^ 

the farthest court, and ,,,odest possible 

long low barrack-hke sheds, another, and 

construction. They stand .^ae. There 

the entrance to each or altars, with 

is nothing within exc p ^ inscribed 

Wion. on thorn like troughs re» d on end ^ 

Torrs t“w on the tahles,. they ndght hern 
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ordinary spirit-shrine, and candles and joss-sticks burn 
outside the shed and at the foot of the pillars, but there 
is no priest or monk in charge, and there appear to be no 
regular services or.. days of worship.' The whole in its 
simplicity and vagueness recalls .the altars' in the courts 
of the Temple of Heaven in Peking, with its worship of 
i}x% Tien OT Hiicmg-tien, the vast concave expanse of 
heaven, rather than a Buddhist shrine. 

The name to, fit ye, and the sacred character of its 
bearer, inevitably suggests something less than the Dalai 
Lama of Lhasa and something more than the ordinary 
lama of the monasteries. At any rate both temporal and 
religious power are concentrated in the person of the Laliu 
ta fut ye. There is nothing in their history or their 
traditions, so far as they are known, that connects them 
with Tibet, but they may well have been made prisoners 
in the wars of the Ngai-lao witli Tibet, which went on 
for long years. The change of climate might account for 
the cliange of architecture, but there is nothing whatever 
that suggests a lamassery in any Lahu village that has 
so far been seen. 

Temples such as that at Mong Hka are striking 
rather because they are deserted than because they are 
crowded like the Tibetan monasteries. Apparently, too, 
the Lahu fu-fangs can only exist where there is a ta fn 
ye, which may account for the fact that tlie ordinarj’' 
Lahu village, at any rate in the parts where thej’ have 
lately settled, not only do not build them, but seem to 1.>e 
steadilj^ becoming more and more like their lull neigh- 
bours, who are all elementary spirit-worshippers. At ai^y 
rate there is no record of any fu-fang except tliat at 
Mong Hka. The head-quarters of the Chinese prefecture 
of Chen-pien, established at the expense of the province of 
Burma and of the Lahu, is now at an old Lahu fit-fang, 
Lahu information directly asserts it, and indeed it is proved 
by the Shan name of Ch^n-pien, which is Hpu-hpien, 
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and in Chinese Shan the aspirated p always pro- 
nounced /. Whatever the character of the shrine may 
have been it is entirely built over by the ordinary Chinese 
official yamSiL 

There is much about the Lahu customs which siis'S^ests 
that they must at one time have been Buddhists. Their 
religion has, at any rate in the outskirts of the race, been 
influenced on the one hand by the Taouism of China and 
on the other by the spirit- worship of their immediate 
neighbours. Where they have not been broken down by 
oppression and misfortunes, mostly brought upon them 
by the Chinese, they are a greatly superior race to most 
of the mountain tribes. 

Mr. Warry, who was for a good many years the 
exceedingly able Chinese adviser to the Burma Govern- 
ment, says that the Chinese call them Loh-^rh out of pure 
mischief. “ Lahu would have been an equally easy sound, 
but to the Chinese mind it would not have been so 
appropriate a designation, for it would not have conveyed 
the contemptuous meaning of Loh-m*h. Loh-erh may be 
translated Lo or La ‘ niggers ’. The translation ‘ Black 
Lo-lo ’ is incorrect and also very misleading, because it 
su wests that the Lahu are akin to or identical with the 
black-bone Lo-lo, the ‘tall, handsome, oval-faced, Aryan- 
like race ’ of Western Ssu-ch‘uan described by Colbor-ne 
Baber. Tlie Lahu are a very different people. They are 
of small stature, with sharp prominent features, and 
a keen and distrustful expression. Dressed in Chinese 
costume, which they usually affect, the men are very like 
ChiTiamen in reduced circumstances. Their women are 
somewhat better-looking, with bright, intelligent faces, and 
figure.s well set off in their picturesque national dress. As 
a rule the Chinese have two names for aboriginal tribes 
on tlieir borders ; one contemptuous, if not contumelious, 
for general use, and the other euphemistic, and employed 
only in the presence of members of the tribe, or when the 
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speaker is siiperstitionsly apprehensive of soine hurt from 
them. This second designation in the case of the Lahu is 
F'li-chia, or tlie 'happy family'. The unintentional irony 
of this term cannot fail to strike anyone who has scam tlu^ 
wretched discomfort in which the Lahu live and reeol Leeds 
that for several years past they liave hefm I'emorsth^ssly 
hunted and oppressed by the Chinese and rulhed of \vht\X- 
ever happiness might once have been their lot. li they 
are in any way related to the Moso tribes of Nortli-W esi 
Yunnan, whose ancient capital was at Likiangdii, they 
have lost all tradition of the connexion, and indeed the 
Moso>s of that region, as described by Cooper and otliers. 
seem to have little or nothing in common with them.'’ 

Prince Henri d’Orleans, on the other hand, found that 
in some places the Lahu called themselves Lo-lo, and lie 
was told that they had a written character which ^vas lik(‘ 
tlie writing on mandarins' seals. The people of a village 
near Mien-ning told him that the Laliu, like the Lo-lo, 
came from near Nang-king ages ago, and the Lissu wlio 
inhabit the Salween Valley between latitudes 2()'' and 
27*" N. have a similar tradition. They have marked 
aquiline noses and straight-set eyes, with, a copper 
complexion, and at their New Year's feasts they liave 
lao-tien shu, firs like our Christmas trees. It may be 
remarked in this connexion that at the New Y"ear time 
the Chinese of the Yimnan province have a custom of 
carpeting their floors with pine needles. 

The Mosos have a king at Yet-che, near the Niun 
Hkawng, a little south of Tseku, about the 28th parallel 
In the view of Terrien de Lacouperie the Musirs or Mosos 
would be of the same Tibeto-Burmese group as the Jungs 
or Njungs, who appeared on the frontiers of China six 
centuries before Christ, coming from the north-east of 
Tibet. Chinese historians mention the Mosos 790 years 
after Christ, the epoch of their subjection by the King of 
Nan-chao. They regained their independence for a time 
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and \Yerev then agidn conquered by the Tali kingdom, and 
when that fell before Kublai Khan they came under 
Chinese rule. They and the Lodo probably liave the 
same origin. The names of both races are Chinese. The 
national name of the Lo-lo is Ngosu, and the Moso call 
themselves Nachi. The dialects have many points in 
coinmon. Formerly their influence extended far into 
Tibet beyond Kiang-ka. There is a popular Tibetan 
poero, tlie Keser, which celebrates tlie progress of a warrior 
who strove to drive back the Moso. 

Moreover, they have a New Year’s festival. A pig 
which has been fattened on peaches is sacrificed. Nothing 
but the Moso language is talked, and if any Tibetans are 
in the village they are excluded. This at once recalls the 
Lahu New Year’s feast, wtiicl) is called the Wcnv-loncj. 
At Mdng Hka at this season jingals are fired at sunset for 
three days, and during that period at frequent intervals 
parties firing guns and beating gongs make the round of 
the shrines and deposit wax candles and lighted joss- 
sticks. In other Laliu villages where the old traditions 
have been forgotten, tlie festival is kept, but it is purely 
animistic. The sacrifices are made to the spirits and there 
is much playing on the ken, the reed mouth-organ, and 
dancing by both men and women. During the festival, 
however, no stranger is allowed to enter tlie village, and 
if by chance one liappens to be there he is detained till 
the feast is over and is then sent away deprived of every- 
thing he has, even to liis clothes. No language but Lahu 
may be spoken while the Wa%v-I6n(j lasts. The Lahu also 
cclelirate another festival a fortnight later, wdiich they 
call the Little New Year, the Wmv-noi, which only lasts 
a single day, and it is worth noting that Mr. E. 0, Bourne, 
of the Chinese Consular Service, found that in some places 
the Lo-lo have a similar festival, while elsewliere some of 
the Lo-lo tribes have adopted Buddhism, even to tlie 
extent of building monasteries. Prince Henri d’Orleans 
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made a superficial study of the languages of the Lahu, the 
Lo-lo, and the Lissu, another tribe which inhabits tlie 
western portions of much the same tract of country 
reaching up towards Tibet, and he found general 
resemblances in all three dialects. 

The Lissu have no written character. The Moso 
writing has no real existence as such. The Laliu, at any 
rate in the British Shan States, have none. The Moso 
written character is only known to their “ medicine men 
who may be compared with the ta ye of the Lahu. 
Their manuscript books have the pages divided into little 
squares running horizontally from left to right. These 
partitions are filled with hieroglyphics or rough drawings 
of men, houses, animals’ heads, and conventional signs 
for the sky, lightning, and other natural phenomena. 
They are prayers beginning with the mention of the 
creation of the world, and ending with an enumeration of 
all the ills which menace mankind, which man can avoid 
if he is pious and gives alms to the magicians, or religious 
teachers. 

The Lo-lo, as we know, have, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say had, a written character wdiicli Terrien 
de Lacouperie found to have resemblances with that of 
the Bugis and Mankassars of Sumatra, as well as with 
the Indo-Pali characters of the Asoka fragment. Tlieir 
writing is a sort of ideographic system based on picture- 
writing, and the difficulty of studying it is vastly 
increased by the disconcerting fact that few of tlieir 
literary men nowadays are able to read any but their 
own particular MSS. 

The resemblances to Indo-Pali script, however, are 
distinctly suggestive. Asoka we know sent missionaries 
far and wide. The equally great, and perliaps even more 
zealous, Kanishka some generations later also sent apostles 
north and south and east and west. It was tliese 
missioners who introduced Buddhism into Tibet and 
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Mongolia and beyond. It is impossible to believe that 
they came only to preach by word of mouth. They 
would certainly take their texts with them, £ind where 
the creed was taught it is not likely that the means of 
recalling its details would be omitted. The fact that all 
these texts have disappeared proves nothing, for fighting 
in these parts was continuous for centuries and the 
conquering soldier has no respect for anything. The 
Chinese in their recent movement into Tibet destroyed 
lamasseries in preference to anything else, and it is one of 
the most grievous complaints of the Dalai Lama that they 
used religious MSS. for resoling their boots. The Chinese 
annals speak of the Ngai-lao kingdom as being quite 
a reasonable approximation to their own civilization, which 
is a concession that they are not too free in making, in much 
later times. Some of the details given certainly suggest 
Buddhism. When the Tai were overthrown at Tali-fu 
they were exterminated quite as efiectually as the Hui- 
hui, the Pantiles, were six hundred years later, when the 
Mohammedan insurrection was quelled. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there are no remains of their Buddhism or 
of their literature to be traced, but the suggestions of 
Buddhism still to be found among the surrounding hillmen 
inevitably create the belief that it must have existed, and 
if they had the religion they must also have had written 
characters of a kind, probably not known to the mass of 
the people, because religion always has tried to keep to 
itself an esoteric character— witness the Vulgate, the 
sihliidltamma, written in the Pali, which never was 
a spoken tongue, mxA i\i& Granth, The matter is one 
(juite incapable of proof at the present time, but very 
little is known about the Tai ; Mrs. Leslie Milne’s book 
is likely to remain tlie standard work about them for 
a good many years, and it seems desirable to enter 
a caution against the adoption of the belief that the Tai 
derived their religion, and with it their writing and 
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literature, from the south. It was they wlio colonized the 
south country ; more than likely they got their present 
form of Buddhism from there, but that is no more a proof 
that they had neither Buddhism, literature, nor written 
character before than it is true that Buddhism and 
literature were first introduced to Upper Burma when 
King Nawra^ta destroyed Tliaton and carried off every- 
thing living and portable to Pagan on the Irawaddy. 
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THE PAMCARATEAS OR BHAGAVAT-S ASTRA 
By a, GOYINDACARYA SVAMIN, M.R.A.S. 

PART I 

1. The synonym}?' of what is well known as the Panca- 
rdtra is thus gis^en in the Pcidma-tantra (one of the 108 
Tantras or Sariihitas) : — 

SCiris suhrid bhagayatas satvatah paiica-kfila-yit ^ 1 

Ekaiitikas taiimayas ca pahearatrika ity api il 

(iv, 2, 88.) 

From this it is e^ddent that Pdncardtra = Bhagavata = 
Satvata = Ekantika. 

2. This Sastra or Science (of the Worship of the One 
God = Monotheism) is also called Ekayana, which means 
the Oihly Way (Monotheism). For, as is stated iTilsvara- 
Samhitd, Narada tells the Sages — ■ 

Moksayanaya vai pantha etad anyo na vidyate 1 

Tasmad Ehdyanam iiama pravadanti maniftinah 1| 

*(i, 18.) 

i.e. “ Wliereas there is no other Path than this One to 

Emancipation (onokm), tlie wise call this the name 

Ekajnxna 

8, This Science is also known as the Mula-Veda or 
Root-Science (or Root-Knowledge), inasmiicl) as Vasiideva 
is at tlie Root of all Knowledge, as tlie following verse 
(‘xplicitly says — 

^ See par. 7 in/ra, where the term Panca~kdla-j)(irdyana occurs. For 
explanation, see par. i) infra. The confusion of this with Pmii'ardira 
must 1)0 avoided, as in footnote 53, p. 16, Dr. (>. A. (A‘ierson’s 
NdnhjanhfCi {hid. Anfiq., 1909, Reprint). ,, ,, 
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Mahato Yeda-vrksasya mula-bhuto inahan ayam j 
Skandha-bMta Eg-Mya^ te sakba-bhiitas ca yogiiiab || 
Jagan-mulasya Yedasya Vasiidevasya niiikbyatah J 
Pratipadakata siddha Miila-Vedakhyata dvijali || 

Adyani Bbagavatam dharmam adi-bhute krte yiige I 
Manaya yogya-bhutas te anntisthanti nityasali 11 

(Id. i, 24~6.) 

i.e. "‘This (Science) is the root of the Veda-tree ; the 
Ro; and others are its trunk and branches. This 
(Science) is called by the name Mula-Veda ( = Root- Veda), 
because it is an exposition of Vasudeva, the Root of 
the Universe. This is the Original Bhagavata-Dharma,^ 
which in the Krta ago worthy men observed always 

4. That this Ancient Science is Ancient, and not 
orig mated by Vasudeva, the Son of Vasudeva = Krsna, 
is evident from the word Vasudeva, meaning ‘‘ He who 
permeates all ”, though grammatically it is also a 
patronymic, viz. “ son of Vasudeva For firstly, the 
word Vasudeva occurs in the Taittiriya - IJpanisad 
passage known as the Vimm-Gilyatrl, Secondly, we 
have in the Padma-tantra — 

Vasudeva-sutasyapi stliapanaih Vasudeva-vat || 

(hi, 29, 28.) 

i.e. “ The installation of the Son of Vasudeva (Krsna) 
is like that of Vasudeva (the Ancient One) ”, 

Thirdly, that the Ekayana Science is one of the Ancient 
Sciences learnt by Ntoxda, is evident from what Narada 
himself tells Sanatkumara in the Ghandogya Upu'-nimt — 

Rg-Vedam Bhagavo ’dhyemi Yajur-Vedaih Sama-Vedatn 
Atharvanaih caturthaiii Itih5.sa-Puranam paucamarh VedanaTii 
Vedam Pitryaiii Rasiiii Daivarii Nidhiiii Vuko-vakyaiii Eku- 
ycmaniA (vii, 1, 2.) 

^ From such Upanisad passages as “iia kbalu Bhatjamta Yama- 
An'sayam gacchanti oft quoted by the ancient Acaryas, it is further 
evidence of the eternality of the Bhagavata Religion. 
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i.e. '' 0 Sanatkumara, I have learnt Rg-Veda, Yajur- 
Veda, Sama-Yeda, Atharvana ... Ekaycmam'' 

Also see the word occurring in the same Upanisat; 
vii, 1, 4 ; 2, 1; 5, 2 ; 7, 1. ^ 

Fourthly, Sri Krsna Himself* says in the Bhagavad- 
Gita (vii, 19) — 

Vasiiclevah sarvam iti sa mahatma suduiiabhali. 
i.e. That great soul is hard to find who knows 
' Yasudeva is all ’ ; ” 

showing that the Bhagavata or Yasudeva Religion was 

not originated or invented in Krsna’s days, but was 

existent from time primeval.^ 

/ 

Further, Sri Krsna confirms this position, viz. the 
eternity of the Bhagavata Religion, by telling Arjuna that 
what he taught him now was the Ancient Religion, whicli 
from time to time is forgotten by men, and He comes and 
revives it. Read Bhagavad-GUd, iv, 1-3 — 

Iiiiaiii Yivasvate yogaiii proktavan aham avyayaiii 1| 
Yivasvan Manave praha Manur Iksvakave ’bravit I 
Evam x)arampara-pra]3tam imam rajarsayo viduh 1| 

Sa kalen-eha maliata yogo nastali Parantapa i 
Sa ev-ityam maya te ’dya yogali proktali puratanali 11 

i.e. “ It was I (the Ancient, not merely as Krsna now) 
who taught this Divine Science (Y^oga) to Yivasvan (the 
Sun). Yivasvan taught Manu ; and Manu taught 

^ Ekdpana iippesiVB to have been one of tlie Upanisads, or tlie crown 
of all Upanisads, of which the whole Pancaratra literature appears to be 
a vast commentary. So do we learn from the Srl-prama Bafiiliitd, ii, 

38, 39— ■■ ' ■ (' ■ : y ' 
eM,yanam ndm.&> Yedanam sirasi sthitam 
Tad arthakam Pancaratram moksadam tat-kriyavatam, 
Yasmin eko moksa-margo Vede proktas sanatanah, 
Mad-aradhana-rupena tasmad ehdyanam bhavet.” 

“ Sri Krsiia’s i-eference here is to the primeval Vasudeva Dharma, not 
to Himself as the son of Vasude-m, to which latter He Himself alludes 
in the Bhigamd-Gltd, v, x, 37, viz. ‘‘Vrsninain Vasudevo ’ham'. 
Also see my note oti Vasudeva in the Indian Antiquary^ p, 319, 
November, 1910. 
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Iksvaku. That this is thus traditionally derived, the 
Eoyal Sages know. But by long lapse of time the 
Science was lost. And this Ancient Science has again 
by Me now told thee, O Foe-dread (Arjuna) ”. 

Here “Royal Sages know” does not mean that only 
the Royal Sages or Ksatriyas know, and that Brahmanas 
therefore do not know ; nor does it mean that Ksatriyas 
originated it wdthout I’eference to the Brahmanas. Also, 
the term '' Royal ” is also interpretable as those Sages 
who have attained royalty or eminence in the Divine 
Science’’; and therefore neednot necessarily mean Ksatriyasd 
Besides, if the Ancient, as He says, taught Vivasvan, may 
it be adduced from this that the Ancient was a Ksatriya, 
or that Vivasvan (the Sun) is a Ksatriya ? It is simply 
Narayana, the Primeval God, teaching Narada to begin 
with’ — Narada, the mind-born son of Bralima and there- 
fore a divine Bralimana {Brahviarsi ) — as may be seen 
from Ihara-Scmihitd, i, 4ff. — 

Nfimyai.uiiii tapasyantaiii Nara-Narayanasraiue 
Saiiisevantas sada bhaktya inoksopaya-vivitsavah. 

Baiiisthita miinayas sarve Narayana-parayarirdi 
Kalena kena cit svargat Narayaua-didrksaya 
Tatravatirya devarsili Naradas sa kutiihalali 
Drstva Karayanaih devaiii namaskrtya krtfifijalih 
Pulakaiiei ta- sarvimgah prahrsta- vadano munili 
Stutva nanavidhaih stotraih pranamya ca muhur mulnih 
Pujayamasa tarn Devaiix Narayaiiam anainayam 
Atha Narayano devali tarn aha rnunipungavam 
Mimayo hy atra tisthanti prarthayana Hareli padam 
Etesaiii Satvataiii sastram upadestiixii tvam arhasi 
Ityuktv-antardadhe Sriman-Narayaria-munis tada. 

i.e. ''The Sages {munis) lovingly served ]S'riraya.na 
absorbed in meditation at Nara-Narayan-asrama (.Badari 

^ Sinnlarly Bcija-ndya of Bhagavad-Gita, ix, 2 does not mean ‘'tbe 
Science of the Kings (i.e, Ksatriyas)”, but means Royal Science or 
Princely Knowledge 
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ill the Himalayas). Wishing to see Narayana, Narada 
descended from Svarga ; and seeing Him, prostrated and 
stood up . with hands clasped, with joy beaming in his 
face and thrilling in his frame. He burst fortli in praise, 
again and again casting himself at His feet. He 
worshipped (tlius) the Holy Narayana. Then spake 
Narayana to the sage-chief thus : ' The sages sit here 
praying for Hari’s feet, and Thou art tit to teach them 
tlie Sdtvata-Sastra ( = Pahca-i'atra).’^ So saying Sriman- 
Narayana made Himself invisible 

Also read Bhciradvdja-Samhita cited under par. 6 infra, 
as also iii, 4.1 (id.), and its Parisista, i, 88. 

As to the primordial or primeval cliaracter ot* this 
Bhagavata (= Vasudevic or Paiicaratra) religion, further 
reference is invited to Maha- narayana, Brahma-bindu, 
Mukti, Ramatapani, and Vasudeva Upanisads.- 

5. That Fdncardtra is Vedic and possesses Authority 
(so that its precepts and practices are to be followed by 
all those who own allegiance to Veda) is expressed in the 
PdclmaA anf/m verse — 

^ The whole literature of the Bhagavata Religion is called th.Q SCittmta- 
Sddra in a generic sense. In a specific sense Scittvata is also the name 
of one of the 108 and odd Paficaratra-Samhitas or Treatises comprising 
the Agamic Science. The Sattvata-Sastra is again divided into two 
branches, the bigger of which is called the Pancaratra, and the smaller 
the Vaihilnasa, probably the fifty -third in the list of the Samhitas given 
infra, par. 13. Read Ismra-Sa/hhitd, i, 62: “Tat syat clcedhd Pdnca- 
ratT'a-Vaihdnam vibhedatali,” It is not borne out by orthodoxy, to 
consider Sdttuatas and Bhcigavatas as of two difterent schools, for 
Suttvata = Bhagavata. The term Sdttvata is thus derived : “ Sat 

Brahma, .sattvam va ; tadvantas Satvantah Brahma-vidah, satvikii va ; 
tesam idam karma, sastram va, satvatam ; tat-kurvaiiali tad-acaksanas 
ca va ; satayati sukhayaty asritan iti sat Paramatma ; sa etesam asti’ti 
va satvatab ; sdtmnto va mdih^-hlidgavatdh ’’ [ Vismi-Sahasra-ndma-bhdspa 
l)y Parasara- Bhattary a]. 

See par. 7 infra. We wish to invite the attention of Br. G. A. 
Grierson (and other Oriental scholars as well) with reference to his 
o}>iT)ion, reiterated again in JRAS. for April, 1910, p. 284, note, viz., “ It 
is an historical fact that the Bhagavata religion took its rise, not amongst 
the Brahman as, hut amongst the Ksatriya caste ” (italics ours. See 
n. 3, p. 942)’ , , 
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Sruti-mulam idam Tantraiii pramaijaiii Kalpa-sutravat. 

;■ "VO, 1, 88.), 

i.e. ‘‘ This Tan tra is- .Sruti-origmecl or Sriiti-rooted, 
and is an Authority like, for example, the Kalpa- 

6. The meaning of the term PMcaratra is thus ex- 
plained :~(a) Padma-Tantra, The question is put— 

MahopanisacP-akhyasya sastrasy-asya mahamate ! 
Pahcaratra-samakhy4saii katham loke pravartate. 

(i, 1, 681-69.) 

i.e. “How, 0 wise sire! is this Mahopanisat currently 
known in the world as Pahcaratra ? ” 

To which Sainvarta is made to answer thus : — 

Pa/lc-etarani sastrani rdtrtYB>nte mahanty api 
Tat-sannidhau samakhyasau tena loke pravartate. 
i.e. “Because the Five Other Great Sastras are like 
darkness in the presence of this (Paficara^tra),, thence 
is it currently known by the term Pahcaratra 

The other Five Sastras are — 

(1) Yoga (author Virihca or Hiranya-garbha). 

(2) Sahkhya (author Kapila). 

(3) Buddha (author Buddhi-murti). 

(4) Arhata (author Arhata or Jina). 

(5) Kapala, Buddha- Saiva,Pasupata (a group— author Si va). 

{Vide o^. cit., i, 1, 47-50.) 

Or it may be also thus interpreted 

Paficatvam athava yadvat dipyania-ne divfikare 
Rcehanti rdtmyas tadvat itarapi tad-antike. 

(Id., i, 1, 71.) 

^ We would also recommend our readers to a perusal of tlie subject- 
matter, viz. Pancaratras noticed in chapters 20-49 of the Agni-Furaua 
(Puna Anandanrama Series). 

^ Bead Malidhhdrata, Santi-Parvan, Moksa-Dharma, ^i40, 111 — 

‘‘ Satvatam vidhim asthaya gitas Saiikarsaiiena yali 
Idam Mahopanisadam sarva-Veda samanvitain.” 
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ie. 'VAs when the Sun rises, V(xq nights die, m others 
die in the vicinity of this (PMcaratra) 

(Jj) N dr — 

Ratraiii ca jfiana-vacanaiii jhanaiii pahca-vidhaiii snirtam 
Ten-edam Pahca- ratraiii ca pravadanti manisinah. 

i.e. '' Rdtrcmn is a term signifying knowledge, and 
because of this there are five {panca) kinds, therefore 
the wise call it Panca-rdtram'\ (i, 1, 44.) 

The Five Kinds of Knowledge (read op. cit., verses 45-56) 
are said to be — 

(1) Tattva (this is sdttvika), 

(2) Mukti-prada (also sdtivika), 

(3) Bhakti-prada (this is nairgtmya). 

(4) Yaugika (this is rdjasa). 

(5) Vaisayika (this is idmasa). 

(c) Sri-Prasna-Samhitd, ii, 40, states — 

Ratrir ajhanam ity uktam 
Pafic-ety ajhana-nasakam. 

i.e. ‘‘ Rdtri, night, means nescience, and pane, derived 
from the root pae, to cook, means that which (cooks’, 
i.e. destroys that nescience Hence Pahearatra is the 
science Avhich dispels ignorance. 

Also (iZ) Ahirhndhnya-Samhitd, xi-64, 65, 66(?), and 
{e) KapiTijala-Samliitd, chap, i, may be referred to. 

7. The Acaryas or Teachers in succession who promul- 
gated these doctrines (omitting Narayana and Narada, 
vide par. 4 8iup>ra) are thus stated : — 

Pura Totadri-sikhare Sapdilyo ’pi maha-iminih 
Hamfihita-mana bhutvil tapas taptva mahattaram 
Anekani sahasrfuii varsaparii tapaso ’ntatali 
Dvaparasya yiigasy-ante adau kali-yugasya ca 
Baksat Bahikarsanat lahdhva vedam Ekayanabhidam 
Snmantiiih Jaiminim caiva Bhrguiii caiv-Aupagayanam 
Mauiijyayanaih ca taiii Vedam samyag adhyapayat pura, 

{jimra-Samhitd, i, 38--41.) 
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i.e, ‘'In days past, on TotMri peak, Sand^^^ 
great sage sat fixed in severe austerities (tapas) ior 
many many years. In the end he obtained froiii 
Samkarsana— in the interim between Dvapara age iiud 
Kali age — the Veda going by the name ot EkCiyaita, 
and taught them well to Sumantu, Jaiinini, Jllngu, 
Aupagayana, and Mauhjyayana 

And then in viii, 175-7, of the same Saiiiliita, Narada 
tells— 

Ekantino mahabhagali Bathakopa-piirassarab 
K§opyam krt-avatara ye lokojjivana-lietiina 
Sail (lily ady as ea ye c-anye Pahcaratra-pravartakah 
Prahladas c-aiva Stignvo Vayusunnr Vibhisaiiali 
Ye c-dnye Sanakadyas ca Pahcakfila-parayapab 
i.e. “ Sathakopa and others, great devout saints, 
became incarnate on earth to save creatures. Sanaka 
and others, San(;lilya and others, Pralilada, Sugriva, the 
Wind-Son (Hanuioan), Vibhisana and others— tlie strict 
observers of the Five-Timed Injunctions (Fanca-kala) 
— (these) are the Promulgators of the Paiicaratra 'h 
With reference to San(:lilya, attention is invited to 
No. 10, Sandilya-Vidya, and No. 32, Sriman-Nyasa-Vidya, 
in the Table of the 32 Vidyas, pp. 129-30 of our 
Bhagavad-GUco with Ramanuja’s Commentary /b 

Next, after Sathakopa and others, comes Ramamijav 
For Narayana tells Bala-bhadra (or Bala-rama, the brotlier 
of Krsna) tlms {Lhxtra-8amhitd, xx, 278-80): — 

^ Thus the descent of the Bhagavata Religion is, in the Kpa Age, 
from Nara-Narayana to Narada ; at the end of the .Dmpara Age, from 
Samkarsana to Sandilya ; in the Kali Age, from Visvaksenato SaUnakopa., 
as will further appear. 

- Cf. the term Panca-kCda-mt in par. 1 mpra. 

Prom this it is evident that a succession of Brahmana teachers 
precede the Ksatriyas as the promulgators of the Bhagavata doctrine. 
Nor need the monopoly be solely accredited to the Ksatriyas (see note *2, 
p. 939 supra) or even to the Brahmanas. For among tlic oxponentH of 
the doctrine figure archangels (Vj^vaksena, etc.), angels (Bamitkumara, 
etc,), Rsis (Sandilya, etc.), Rak^asas ' (PrahlUda, etc.), men of all castes 
{Sathakopa, etc.), and even monkey-gods (Sugriva, Hanumun, etc.). 
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Asti te Yiniala bhaktili Mayi Yadava-naiidana ! i 
Prathamam Sesa-mipo Me kaimkaryaiii akarod bbavfiii 1| 
Tatas tu Laksmano bbiitva Mam aradMtavaii iha I 
Idanim api Mam yastum Balabhadra ! tvam arhasi i| 

Kalav api yiige bhiiyali kascid bhutva dvijottaiiiali | 
Nana-vidiiair bboga-jalair arcanaih Me karisyasi H 

i.e. '' 0 Son of Yadu-race (Balarama) I thou hast clean 
(or pure) devotion (or love) for Me. Thou, first as Sesa, 
didst great service for Me. Then next didst thou 
worship Me as Laksmana.^ Thou art now serving Me 
as Balabhadra. Thou shalt again in Kali age be born 
as a great Brahmana ( = Ramanuja), and shalt worship 
me with many things of joy 

Brliacl- Brahma- Samliiia (ii, 7, 66 fi‘.) makes this clear, 
thus 

Dvija-rnpeiia bhavita ya tu Samkarsanabhidha 11 
Dvaparante kaler adaii pasanda-pracure jane I 
Ramanuj-eti bhavita Visnu-dharma-pravartakali || 
Sriraiigesa-daya-patram viddhi Ramanujam inunim 1 
Yena sandarsitali pantha Vaikunthakhyasya sadnianali ll 
Param-aikantiko dharmo bhava-pasa-vimocakah 1 
Yatrutnanyataya proktaiii avayoh pada-sevanain 1| 
Kfilen-aehhadito dharmo madlyo 'yean varanane ! I 
Tada maya pravrtto ’y^P^ tat-kM-6cita-murtina 1| 
Visvaksen-iidibhir bhaktair Sathm-pramukhair dvijaili | 
Ramanujena munina kalau saihstham iipesyati 11 

i.e. 'A' My Saiiikarsana part (O Sri),’ says Narayana, 
'is the form of a Brahmana, by the name Rtomuja, 
which it is going to take, after the Dvapara age and 
in the Kali age, to expound the Visnu - dharma 
' ( = Bhagavata Religion), when the world will be full 

^ Cf. lldmuyana^ vi, 131, 121 — 

Adi'devo maha bahuh Harir Narayano vibhuh | 

Suksad Ramo Raghu-sresthas Seso Laksmana iicyafce | i 
i.e. Narayana Himself becomes Rama and Sesa becomes Laksmana. 

- Of. the verse cited in our Bharfdvad-Oltd, Introd. , p. xiv — 

Anantah prafchamaiii x'upam LaTcsmanas ca tatak par am ( 
Balahharlnm trtiyas tu kalau Kakit (Ramanuja) bhavisyati 11 
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of heretics or renegades {pasanda). that 

Ramanuja will be the specially favoured of SrhRaiiga 
(-natha), and he will show the Way to the RealiTi 
known as Yaikuntha. The One -pointed Religion 
exclusively to be rendered to Thee and Me ( = SrIinan- 
Narayaxia) — the religion which delivers (creatures) 
from the bonds of saiirsara (material existence) — becomes 
dimmed by age, 0 fair-faced one I According to the 
requirements of the age, I take many forms, ^ and act 
by means of devotees such as Visvakseiia, Satha- 
kopa, etc., and Ramanuja in the Kali age ' 

Bliaradvdja’Sarhkitay iv, 92, teaches- — 

Abhyarthito jagad-dhatrya Sriya Narayanas svayam 
Upadisad imam yogain iti me Naradat srutam. 
i.e. '' Prayed to by Sri, the Universal Mother, Nara- 
yana Himself taught (Her) this yoga. So did I hear 
from Narada 

From the above it will be seen how tlie hierarchy 
(GiiTii-paramiKLTd) of the Sri-Vaisnavas or Sri-Sarapra- 
dayins came to be constituted thus : — 

(1) Narayanal [ Sriman-Narayana, or Universal 

(2) Sri 2 J [Mother-Father or Father-Mother. 

^ Curiously enough, theosophists [for example read 0, Jiiuirajadasa’s 
“Lives of the Initiates ” in the April (1910) number of the Tht^OHOjihir. 
Me88engei\ p. 386] affirm that he who was Apollonius Tyana and sub- 
sequently Jesus the Christ became Ramanuja thereafter in India. The 
following extract is made therefrom to incite inquiry; “In India, next 
to Sri Krsna, who proclaimed the Path of Devotion, Sri Rilmannja holds 
a unique position among his brother philosophers. Wlien we reali/.e that 
the gentle Jesus of Palestine, after' a life as Apollonius of Tyana, later 
took birth in South India about the twelfth century as Ramanuja, we 
can account for the intensely devotional trend of his pliilosophy. Iiideed, 
as we study his life and work, we can see that he took birth there for the 
special purpose of reviving the idea of Bhakti that was being lost to 
Indian thought.’’ 

2 Read — 

“ Hri-Visiiu-loke Bhagavan Visnur Narayanas svayam 
Proktavan mantra-raj-Mm Lak^myai tap-adi-purvakarn.” 

(Cited in Comm, on Vdh/a-GUiru-^parampard.) • 
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(3) Visvaksena ^ = Senesa = the Lord of Hosts (the 
Eternals). 

(4) Satliakopa or Sathagopa- (tlie Mortal-Immortal). 

(5) The others between (4) and (6). 

(6) Ramanuja.^ 

(7) Succession after (6), up to one’s own Holy Preceptor.*^ 

, In a work called Varta-mojla (or Garland of Talks), 
p. 98, 202nd Talk (Telugu edition, Madras, 1887, Saras- 
vati - Bhandara Press), a question was asked how tlie 
efficaciousness of the Apostolic Pedigree would be affected 
by the omissions of many names between. The answer was 
that it would not be affected, inasmuch as the efficaciousness 
of the Patriarchal Pedigree would not be affected by the 
omission by a Brahmana, of the Parentage beyond the 
Great-grandfather, the Grandfather and the Father, when 
he offers to these ancestral libations such as Tarpana and 
Sraddha. Inter edict, the story of Visvaksena is told in 
Pddmadantra, iii, 82, 118 ff‘ Thus he comes next to (Sri. 
And his worship is enjoined {inter edia) in Lcdmnvldantra, 
ch, 40, and JMdrctdvaja--Scmnhitd, i, 84. Also see JRAS., 

^ Read — 

“ Sv-opadistan afci-pritya tapali-pimdr-adi-purvakam 
Visnudoke (a)vabirnaya priyaya satafcam Hareli 
Seneiaya Priya Visnoli mula-iuantra-dvayadikam.’- 

(Op. cib. ) 

R-ead— 

‘SSenesas svajwn agafcya pritya Sri-nagarlm .4iibham 
Sada^gopaya miiiiaye tintrini-mula-vasme 
Tap-adi-parvakam mantra-dvaya-aloka- varan kramat 
Visini-patnyil Mabalaksmya niyogad upadistavan 
Punas ca Xathamunaye panca-sariiskara-purvakam 
Bhatba-natha-prabhrtibhih nirmitair divya-yogibbili 
Divyair viiiisati-saiikbyakaik prabandhais saha desikali 
Svokta-Dramida-Vediinam caturiiam upade4a-krt. ” 

(Op. cit.) 

•' Read p. 270 with footnote, JRAS, for April, 1910, by Dr. G. A, 
( {rierson, 

Read-- 

Adilv upadised Vedadihila-Rg-Veda-samihikam 
xVsmad-giinibhya ity adi vakya-trayam Arindama!” 

(Op, cit.) 
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January, 1910, p, 108 (G. A. Grierson). Miirbibdhwfa^ 
Sarhliita, 6, 40, also Barrates the fight between VisA^ilvsc.^Bji 
(called Sesasana also here) and Madhu-Kaitablia. 

8. The IJiksa, or what may be called the Masoiiie 
initiation for the Sri-Vaisnavas, consists of — 

(1) Tapa (the fire-marking with Holy Divine Syinbols). 

(2) Piindra (the paint-marks on forehead and body ). 

(3) Naina (the name -taking, like christening and 

baptism). 

(4) Mantra (receiving the Holy Formula). 

(5) Yaga (Divine Worship).^ 

A man may belong to any caste, and still be eligible for 
becoming a Vaisnava mason (or freemason). Isvam- 
Samhitd, viii, lid, mys — 

Sva-sva-varnasramntcara- sadrsakrti-cestitaii I 

Lahchitan Cakra-Bankhabhyam bhujayor dakriyaditali |1 

i.e, '' They remain severally in tlieir own V(j/ivja- (caste), 

A4rama (saci'amental stage), and Jimra (customs), but 

are all impressed (without distinction) witli the Vakra 

(discus) and Saiikha (conch) ”, 

^ These are called the Panca-SamsJcdras, or the Five Valsiui%"a 
Sacraments, the esoterics of wHich it is not the purpose of this paper to 
deal with. These several symbols represent cosmic truths. S{.fO ilic 
chapter on Symbology ” in our Lima of Saints. Freemasons or simply 
Masons know that symbols have each their meanings. With reference 
to Vaisnavic masonry and the Holy Symbols employed by it, the best 
English article that has yet been written is the one by Dr. < h A, ( J ricrson, 
viz. “The Auspicious Marks on the Feet of the Incarnale Deity"’ 
(JRAS., January, 1910, pp. 87 lij, to which ])articular attenUon is 
invited, especially of the Masonic world. This is wha,t a certain w]*it,er 
says : “These symbols were not picked up, discovered or invented by 
men in ancient monasteries or temples. They were given to men 
directly from on High by the ministers of God. Their deeper meiuiing 
is so recondite tliat it could never have been discovered by nuui witlunU. 
sucli aid” (A larmier of Theosophy, Masonry, 1909, }>, (iO, Rajput ]^re^s, 
Chicago, U.S.A.). 

Also, like the ritualism of Masonry, these Five >Sacrameiits arc of great 
^'al^^‘ to those who know and practise them. 
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Also Padma-tantra, iv, 23, ' 113 ffi, may (mfer alia) 
be read. 

That all are eligible for this Diksa A^dthout distinctioie 
says further, I hmxc-Samhita, 4^0, 

Sarve sanifinas catvaro gotra-praTara-Tarjitah i 
UtkarBO ii-apakarsas ca jatitas tesu saiiimatali H 
Plialesii nili-sprhas sarve dvadasaksara-cintakali I 
Moks-aikauiiscayas sava-sutak-asaiica-varjitali || 
i.e. “ There is no distinction of Gotroj or Prava-jxi 
(i.e. racial, clannish, and such other guikhdenomina- 
tioiis) ; all the Four (i.e. Brahmana, Ksatri 3 ^a, Vais j- a, 
and Sudra) are equal. There is no high and low 
(distinctions) of caste {jati). They are (all) meditators 
of the (Holy) Dvadas-aksari (or the twelve-syllabled 
Bhagavad -Vasudeva formula), unconcerned in other 
fruits than that of sure Moksa ; and to them no (sacra- 
mental) impurities consequent on births and deaths (of 
kin) attach 

Also read Bhdradvdja-Samhitdy i, 14-16 ; Stidarmn- 
opamisat and MoJid-Siidarmn-oimm^ 

Vimu-TilaJca, iv, 189-90, gives the verse — 

Tapah pimdras tathil nania mantro yagas ca pahcaniah i 
Pahca-saiiiskara-diks-aisa Deva-deva-priyavaha 1 
Pafica-samskara-diksavan maha-bhagavatas smrtali |1 

i.e. ‘‘ Tcvpa, etc., are the Five ^ Samskaras or Initiations 
(dll^m) dear to the God of Gods. He who receives these 
is called the great Bhagavata 

For elaborate treatment read Blmradvaja - Pamhitd, 
Pai'isista, ch. ii. 

9. Tlie term Pancadcala or Five-time-(observances) has 
already occurred (vide pars. 1 and 6 supra). These are 
observances enjoined on the pious Bhagavatas. The 
Pildinadanlra devotes a whole chapter to this, vix. 

^ Vide enumeration of these above. 

” Also see Pardmra-Sa/hhitd, ch. xv, and Tapta-cakrankcma- Vijaya. 
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iv {Carya-pada), 13, which may be read. Briefly they are, 
as Bhagavaii tells— 

Adyam ^Mi^x-khkiga/nianmn (l) upadcmctmi (2) atali-parain 1 

Ijydi*d) ca |)ascat svadhydyasi4:) tato yagas (B) tatali-paraiii |t 

(1) Abhigamana (morning prayer, ontiiig, ablution, etc. ). 

(2) UpMana (earning things for Divine worship). 

(3) Ijya (Divine worship). 

(4) Svadhyaya (study of sacred works). 

(5) Yaga or Yoga (meditation on the Divine). 

The day, commencing at about 4 a.m. and closing at 
about 10 p.m., is to be appropriated, in five diflerent 
divisions, for each of the Five Holy Acts enumerated 
above— 

Pahc-aite vidhayas tesam kfilali pahc-aiva te kraniat j| 

{Padmadantra, iv, 13, 4.) 

Also read the third chapter of Bhltradvdja-SctmkU^^^^^^ 

Sandilya, who, as found in previous pages, was a strict 
Bhagavata, enters elaborately into a disquisition on this 
part of that religion in his Smrti, the Sdjjdtlya-’Smrii 
Also consult Vrddha-Hdrita- Smrti, a great autliority on 
the Bhagavata religion, and in whose ancestral line is 
Ramanuja born. Of Harita it is written in the Brhad- 
Brahma- Sarlihitdj (iv, 10, 75)— 

Harit-adyas ca miinayah srutv-edam Brahma-bhasitam 1 

Pravartayamasur ime smrtir ekantinani priyfili. 

i.e. '' Harita and other sages (initiated all into tl,ie 

Vaisnava-diksa) heard this Word of Brahma, and 

promulgated these Smrtis (Sacred Codes of Creed and 

Conduct)”. 

10. Sathakopa,^ Ramanuja, and such other saints 
(Azhvars) and sages (Acaryas) were born in Southern 
India to teach men the Bhagavata religion. That the 

^ Same as St. Namm-azhvar, whose life read in our JAvea of Azluxn\s or 
Drurkid Saints. 



former Satliakopa did so in the Dravida language (Tamil) ^ 
is borne out by such texts as— 

(a) iir/icr/i-^ra/ima-SamM^a, i, 4, 94 — 

Draviclesii janiiii labdhxa Mad-dharmo yatra tisthati 1 
Prayo bhakta bhavanti Ta Mama-pad-ambii-sevanat || 
i.e. ‘'Taking birth in the Dravida land, where My 
(Bhagavata) Eeligion prevails, mostly My devotees 
come into existence here, by drinking the water of My 
(holy) Feet” 

(b) I&vara-’SamMta, xi — 

Oayadbhir agre Devasya clmmicllm srutim uttamam (v. 235) H 
Pathayed drmidlm c-api stiitim Vaispava-sattamaih (v. 252) |1 
i.e. briefly, “ The Dravida Scriptures (revealed by 
Sathagopa, etc.) shall be recited before God by the 
Vaisnavas.” 

ic) References to Padma and other Puranic literature 
are also available ; but Sri-Bhagavata (v, 38-40) sum- 
marizes the matter thus 

Krtadisu maha-rajan Kalav-icchanti sambhavam 1 
Kalau khalu bhavisyanti Narayaiia-parayauah II 
Kvacit kvacit maharaja ! Dravilentb ca bhurisah I 
Tamrapariii-nadI yatra Krtamala PayasvinI I 
Kaveri ca maha-puuya, etc. 11 
].e. " Men born in the Krta, Treta, D vapara ages, wished 
to take birth in the Kali age, because they knew that 
in this age would be born great souls devoted to 
Narayana. But these souls would be thinly scattered 
here and there ; but in the Dravila (i.e. Dravida) Land 

^ How among the main Dravida languages, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Kannada (Kanarese), Tamil alone comes to be sanctified and has been 
chosen as the medium of spiritual instruction, and is ranked on a par with 
Sanskrit (hence the dual or (75 Vedanta of theSri-Vaisnavas), may be 
learnt from a Sanskrit work called Sambhu-JRahasya, and from the Acdra - 
Hrdaya by Azhagiya Manavala’-p-perumal Nayanar, the younger brother 
of Lokacaiya, the author* of Artha-Pancaka JRAS. for July, 1910).. 
He is numbered 48 in the Succession List (see our Life of Ramanuja), y 

.62 ■ 


JRAS. 1911 . 
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tliey would, be found in some numbers, living by the 

side of such rivers as Ttoiraparni, Kidamala, Payasvirii, 

Kaveri the Holy".- 

The written by the men of the North of 

India, tells us how the Science and Traditions of tlie 
Bhagavata Religion were carried North, from Soiitli, by 
Rtoitoanda the disciple of Ramanuja, and spread by his 
disciples againP 

PART II 

11. The antiquity and authoritativeness of the Fdnca- 
rdtra may be gathered from — • 

(1) The summary of its doctrines given in the 3fahd- 
bhcmita, Mohm-Dharma, Ndrdyamya,^ ch. 336-53. 

(2) Vedilnta- or BraJi/ma-Sutras, in which the Sutra 

Uti^atty-asanibhavat (ii, 2, 40 ff.) 
takes up the question, and both Saiikara^and Ramanuja 
have commented on it. 

(3) YamunS.carya’s Agama-PTmndnyad 

(4) Rarntouja’s 

(5) Y QAdriikcMy b! ^ PMiCCiTdtra-Iiakm 

^ In this connexion the ai*ticle “Notes on Tul’si Das”, by Dr. (b A. 
(Irierson, in the Indian Antiquary, vol. xxii, p. 260, 1893, ntirraiing- the 
list of succession, beginning from Sriman-Narayana, streaming flown to 
Tui’si Das, through Laksmi (Sri), Senapati, Kari-sunu ( ^ SathagOj)a), 
Nathamuni, Yblmiinacarya, Ramanuja, Lokaearya, etc., Rrimanaiida, etc,, 
is very interesting, as proving the solidarity of the Bhagavata P»,eIigion 
throughout Bharat a-khanda (India). JRAS. for April, 1010, [>. 270, has 
already been referred to. 

^ A neat and faitliful translation of this has been recently made by 
Dr. G. A. Grierson (vide Indian Ant iqiwLry, vol. xxxvii, September, 1008). 

Also in Anandagiri’s Sankara- Vljaya references occur ; and it is 
chronicled therein that two of Sankara’s disciples were s|)e(.aally ordained 
to teach Vaisnavism. 

In another work written by Yamun?lcarya, viz. the Skldhl-Tra ya , ho 
mentions Sankara as a Brahma-Sutra-Bhasyakara. The year of Mini u ml 
carya’s birth is a.c. 916 (see Hierarchic Table in our Liren of Saiuti^), 
Hence, from this internal evidence, Sankara must go to the ninth or 
cightli century at least. In the work Agama-Prmndnya, ^'amiinhearya 
refers to a Ju7..<‘m7'r-Ayauia, 
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^ (6) References in the Puranas, such as the Visiiu and 
Sri-Bhagavata. 

(7) Madhva’s or Anandatirtha’s Tantra-Sara. 

((S) Utpaladeva’s IhKtra-2yratyabhijna^^ a Sai\'a 

author, outside the pale of the Bhagavata Religion, refers 
to the Panccvratra thus : — 

Sri Pahcaratra-SrutaY api . . . eTani, etc. 
i.e. '' In the Blessed Paiicaratra Veda also . . . thus ’’. 

If tlie Samkara-JJhdsya on the Brahma-Sutras \vere 
closely studied, Sankara’s predilection for Narayana — 
which in other words is of the Bhagavata Religion— will 
be made manifest.^ 

12. The creed of the Bhagavata System is summarized 
in the Ndrayamya, Maha-hlidrata, as pointed out in 
par. 10 above. The cult of it may be learnt from the 
four divisions in which the subject-matter is treated. 
These are- — .. 

(1) Jnana-pMa. 

(2) Yoga-pada. 

(3) Carya-pada. 

(4) Kriya-pada. 

Briefly the first, or Jndna-pdcla, treats of the nature 
and attributes of Brahman (God), the nature and purpose 
of Creation, the several regions of space, and so forth. 
The second, or Yoga-^Mda, treats of the constitution of 
man or the Microcosm, and how by austerities and 
meditation. Self and God may be realized. The third, or 
Caryd-'pdclct, treats of the selection of places for building 

’ A special paper is intended in due course to be presented on this part 
of the siil.>jeet to the Royal Asiatic Society. The following short extract 
from fiaSikara-Blifisyci, however, will suffice now, as illuminating our 
contention here: ‘‘Tatra yat tavad ucyate yo ’sau Narayanah Paro 
'vyahtat prasiddhah Paramatma Sarviitma, sa atmana - (a)tinrinam 
anekadlia vyfihya vyavatisthata iti, tan na nirakriyate” {ii, 2, 42). 
Also in ii, *2, 45, “ vipratisedhac-ca,'’ Sankara writes: “ Veda-viprati- 
sedhas ca bhavati, catursu Vedesu evaiii sreyo (a)labdbvri Sanclilya idam 
Sastrain (Pahearatram) acUntavan ity adi.” See reference to Saiulilya 
in ])ar. 7. 
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temples, the architectural details connected with them, 
the method of making the several holy statues, and the 
ritual connected with their consecration, to render tlieiu tit 
for worship, and so forth. The fourth, or Kriyd-jMlda , 
takes up the qualifications of the Temple celebrants (tlie 
worshippers), the daily, monthly, yearly, etc., inodes of 
worship, and processions of various kinds, in cars, etc., 
and celebrations of other casual festivals ; the measure, 
meaning, efficacy , and method of applying various Vaisnaxei 
mantras, and so forth. 

It will be seen from thiKS division that the first two 
divisions constitute the theoretical, and the second two the 
practical, side of the Bhagavata Religion. From anot tier 
standpoint the former half deals Avith abstract or inner 
worship, and the latter half with concrete or outer 
worship. 

After treating the first half, the Padma-tmdra prefaces 
the second half thus 

Brahma asks Naray ana — 

Bhagavan ! Deva-devesa ! Saukha-cakra-gada-dhara ! j 
Jnctna-YogaU' ca kartsnyena nirvai.ia-phaladau srataii i| 
Tayor avidusam Deva ! nadhikarah kadacana I 
Ajhaninam ca bhaktanaiii gatim tvam icchataiii nruam |j 
Yen-opayena nirvana -phalaiii svarg-adi c-etarat 1 
Bhavaty upayaiii tarn rjum upadestiuh Tvam arhasi !| 

(iii, 1-8.) 

i.e. ‘^0 Bhagavan! God of Gods I Wearer of Discus, 
Conch, and Club ! iieard (by me) have been tlie Jimna 
and Yoga (parts, of the subject), the Givers of salvation 
(oiirvana). But tlie ignorant are not qualified, Lord, 
for these (ways), and Thou desirest them also, Thy 
devotees, to win Svarga, etc., and Nirvana (material 
heavens and the ultimate spiritual state). Whicli, then, 
is the way for these ? Prithee, teach me.'’ 

After this the Outer or Objective Worship, constituting 
the Kriya-gmda and Garya-pada, are explained. 
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13. 'MIow can the All-pervading Spirit be limited 
within any required dimensions, how can the Infinite and 
Abstract be confined within the limits of a concrete object, 
symbol, or image ? ” Such is the question Brahma puts 
to Bhagavan (Narayana). 

Vyapino Deva-devasya pratistha kidrsi mata I 
Bhagavan saihsayanasya mama niscayato vada |1 

{Pdclma-tcmtra, iii, 26, 1.) 
i.e. “ Blessed Lord ! I have a doubt how to an all- 
pervading Lord (God of Gods) there can be pratistha, 
or fixture or fixing, in a particular spot ? Prithee, 
unravel the truth 

To this question Bhagavan thus replies : — 

Sarva-bhutasya jatasya Harir atma sthito ’pi san 1 
Mantra “Viryacca mahatmyat sthapakasya guros tatha |1 
Pratimayam prakarsena saiiinidhatte Haris svayam I 
Kaman asesanis tatraiva Harim arthayate janab II 
Tena pratistha-nam-edam anvarthaih vartate bhuvi I 
Yatha ca vahnir dahano na dahan vyapya tisthati |1 
Arapi-mathanad bhuyo Jayamanali pradrsyate I 
Dahan-ddini karmani karoti ca yatha-tatham || 

Tatha sarva-gato Visnur adysyah prakrtair janaib I 
Drsyate ca pratikrtau mantripo mantra-gauravat |1 
Tasmat sarvatmana Vispum pratisth^^y-abhipuj ayet I 
Silpibliir nirmite bimbe Sastra-drstena vartmana 1| 

{Padma-tantra, ui, W, 2-7.) 

i.e. ''Though Hari (Visnu or Narayana) is the soul of 
all existing things, He condescends to (specially) dwell 
in Symbols by the Power of Invocations (ma7^tm) and 
the Power of tlie Invoker. Creatures intreat the Lord 
(Hari) in this form for what they wish to possess. 
Hence this Installation (pratistha, of the Lord) is full of 
meaning. As the Burner Fire permeates (objects) but 
burns not, but burns and becomes practically useful for 
other purposes when evoked by attrition of two pieces 
of wood, so does Visnu, the All-Pervader, invisible to 
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worldly iiion, become visible in the connterpa/rt (i.e. tlie 
Symbol or Image), to the Evoker, by tlie strength of the 
Invocation (mantw). Hence by all means install Visnii 
(in His Representative Forms), by means ot Htatin.\s, 
sculptor-inade, according to rules laid down by Bastra 

14, According to the Pdchna-tuntra the chief number 
of Saiiihitas or Compendiums devoted to the exposition of 
the Bliagavata religion are 108 ; and the list given therein 
is as follows : — 

(1) Radmain, (2) Padmodbhavain, (3) Mayaw'aibhavani, 
(4) ISTalakubaram, (5) Trailokya-mohanam, (6) Visnutilaka, 
(7) Paraina, (8) Naradiya or Narada," (9) Dyanadiya, 
(lO)Vasistha, (ll)Pauskara,(12)Sanatktiniara, (IS) Sanaka, 
(14) Satya, (15) Visva, (16) Sananda, (17) Mahl-prasna, 
(18) Srhprasna, (19) Purusottama, (20) Mahendra, (21) 
Pahca-pra&ia, (22) Tatva-sagara, (23) Vagisa, (24) Satvata, 
(25) Tejo - dravina, (26) Srikara, (27) Samvarta, (28) 
Visnii-sadbliava, (29) Visnii-siddhanta, (30) Visnu-tatva, 
(31) Kaumara, (32) Visninrahasya, (33) Visnn-vaibhava, 
(34) Saura, (35) Saumya, (36) Isvara, (37) Ananta, 
(88) Bhagavata, (39) Jaya, (40) Mula, (41) Piisti-Tantra, 
(42) Saunaka, (43) Marica, (44) Daksa, (45)%Upendra, 
(46) Yoga-hrdaya, (47) Harita, (48) Paramesvara, (49) 
Atreya, (50) Angiras, (51) Visvaksena, (52) Arsanasa, 
(53)Vaihayasa,^ (54) Vihagendra, (55)Bhargava, (56) Para- 
purusa,^ (57) Yajhavalkya, (58) Gautama, (59) Paulastya, 
(60) Bakala, (61) Jhan-arnava, (62) Jarnadagnya, (63) 
Yamya, (64) Narayana, (65) Parasarya, (66) Jabala, 
(67) Kapila, (68) Vamaiia, (69) Katyayaniya, (70) Vrdmika, 
(71) Aupagayana, (72) Hairanya-garbha, (73) Agastya, 

^ Read Bationale of hnage^ Worship by Yogi Partluisaratlii. 

“ This is perhaps not to be confounded with what goes l,)y the nanie 
of Narada-Pahcaratra, until they can be proved to he the same. Also, 
there are two editions called by this name, one publisiied by Banerji in 
I 860 {Bihiiotheca Indica), and another by Bhuvanacaridra Vasaka in 1887, 
in the Jfianaratnakara Press, Nimtala, Calcutta, 

Yaihanasa {?). ^ Parama-puriisa (?). 
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(74) Karsnya, (75) Boclliayaiia, (76) Bharadvaja, (77) Nara- 
simlia,, (78) Uttara-Gargya, (79) Satatapa, (80) Angirasad 
(81) Kasyapa, (82) Paingala, (83) Trailokya - vijaya,- 
(84) Yoga, (85) Vayaviya, (86) Vanma, (87) Kpsna, 
(88) Arabara, (89) Agneya, (90) Markandeya, (91) Malia- 
Sanatkurnara, (92) Vyasa, (93) Visnu, (94) Ahirbudlniya, 
(95) Raghava, (96) Markandeya, (97)Parisada, (98)Bralima- 
Narada, (99) Buka-Rudra, (100) Uma-Maliesvara, (101) 
Dattatreya, (102)Sarva, (103) Varaha-Mihira, (104)Saiikar- 
sana, (105) Pradyumna, (106) Vamana, (107) Kali-raghava, 
(108) Pracetasa. (Pdclma-tantra, i, 1, 96-111.) 

Of these, No. (18), SrBprasna, is said to be the same as 
the Laksmi-tantra, bat there are two separate treatises oL* 
these names also; and (98) Brahma-Narada is probabty 
the same as the Brhad-Brahma Saiiihita (?). 

In another list, in the place of (9) Dyanadiya, (15) Visva, 
(26) Srikara, (37) Ananta, (50) Angiras, (53) Vaihayasa, 
(74) Karsnya, (87) Krsna, (88) Ambara, (97) Parisada, 
(98) Brahma-Narada, (99) Buka-Rndra, (106) Yamana, and 
(107) Kali-raghava, are given: Kanva, Arjiina, Sridhara, 
Kanva, Madhura, Vaikhanasa, Jiyottara, Jaimini, Krsna- 
camara, Samhita-Samgraha, Kalki, Varaha, Snka, and 
Kapihjala.^ 

In the list given here, Markandeya (96) and Vamana 
(106) are repeated; in their place I would safely substitute 
Varaha, Kanva, and Kapihjala of the second list; and if 
(50) Angiras and (80) Angirasa are both the same, I would 
replace one of them by Varaha. But the number of 
Saiiihitas need not be strictly 108. 

According to the Padma-tantra (iv, 33, 197 v.) the Six 
Gems, out of this Ocean of Bhagavata Literature, are said 
to be — 

(1) Padma, 

(2) Sanatkumara, 

* See No. 50. ^ - Also called Bharata (?). 

See Inf/rodnctioii. to Mantra-Bastra by S. E. Gopalacharlu, pp, 33~5. 
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(3) Parama, 

(4) PadiBodbhava, 

'(5) Mahendx*a, 

(6) Kanva. 

And according to the Iwao^OL-Sctriihita (i, 64) the chief 
Samhitas are said to be three— 

(1) Satvata, 

(2) Pauskara, 

(3) Jaya. 

Isvara, Pararnesvara, and Padma are said to be the 
expansions of these three respectively. 

1 5. Bibliography. The Samhitas ( = Tantras = Agamas) 
which have so far been printed are — 

(1) Padma (in Telugu type). 

(2) Isvara (Telugu). 

(3) Laksmi-tantra ^ (Telugu), 

(4) Bliaradvaja, with Parisista (Telugu). 

(5) Ahirbudlmya (part) (Telugu).- 

(6) ISTarada (Devanagari).'^ 

(7) Satvata (Devanagari). 

(8) Visiiu-tilaka (Telugu). 

(9) Parasara (Telugu). 

(10) Kapifijala (Telugu). 

(11) Brhad-Brahma (Telugu).^^ 

(12) ^ri~prasna (Grantha). 

(13) There is a Visnu-Dharma, printed in Telugu 

characters, which may or may not be one of 
the PMearatra Sainhitas. 

^ This is j>robiibly the Maha-Laksmi-Tantra of the list given in the 
first chapter of the Kapihjala-Saihhita. 

^ Dr. Schrader, Ph.I)., Adyar, Madi'as, has taken up a Devanagari 
edition of this Sarhhita, and is collecting rare MSS. 

^ It is doubtful whether this is the same as No. 8, Naradiya-Samhitii, 
of the list given abov'-e. 

^ This name is tiot found. amongst the 108 of the Padma enumeration. 
This may, after examination, happen to be No. 49, or 74, or 98, as the 
Saihhita is also known by the nme K.r?n4treyi. The Brhad-Brahma 
is also popularly known in the Gujarat country as the Narada Pailearatra. 
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16. It will thus be seen how meagre the published 
literature is compared with the enoiTnous volume betokened 
by the lists given. It was Colebrooke who first drew 
attention, I believe, to this monotheistic system ; but till 
Dr. G. A. Grierson eloquently spoke in his paper “The 
Monotheistic Religion of Ancient India, etc.’’, read before 
the Third International Congress of the History of 
Religions, held at Oxford in September, 1908, and reported 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jul}^, 1909, scant courtesy 
seems to have been paid, and little countenance to have 
been given, to this subject by Oriental scholars, nor am 
I aware of any serious or zealous attempt made so far to 
search and secure manuscripts. Here, then, is a large 
field for investigation. I have but broken a trail in the 
ice-seas leading to the North and South Poles of Bhaga- 
vatisrn, bj^ means of this paper ; and it is for the Oriental 
Pearys and Scotts not to lose sight of it. There is much 
food for the Royal Asiatic Society yet, and much more 
provender for its valuable pages. The harvest is vast, 
the labourers are as yet few. A practical move in 
this direction would be for all libraries in India, Europe, 
and America to publish lists of all Pdncardtra works 
they may have secured, in the pages of the JRAS., for 
universal information and enable Oriental heroes to plan 
and conduct a campaign thereon. The Adyar Library 
of the Theosophical Society (Madras) is in a peculiarly 
favourable situation to engage its attention to this work. 
The benefits that would accrue to the world by this 
investigation cannot be better expressed than by the 
weighty as well as sympathetic words of Sir Herbert 
Risley, who presided at the Royal Asiatic Society’s annual 
gathering in May, 1910 : — 

“ Perhaps I have said enough to demonstrate the necessity 
of a knowledge of Eastern thought, if the new developments 
that are taking place in the East, both in India and elsewhere, 
are to be fully understood. For nearly ninety years this Society 
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has laboured to add to the sum of that knowledge and to 
disseminate it in Europe. It has attained the iniiucnce that 
Colebrooke foretold for it, and its mission continues to grow in 
importance as time goes on. To draw closer the ties tliat bind 
India to England, to remove the misunderstandings tiuit sirise 
from ignorance, to promote mutual sympathy and confKh'nee, 
to bring home to the English people the true sign itica, nee of 
their Eastern dominions and their obligations towards tlieni- 
these are no unworthy aims for a learned .and patriotic Soeiet\' 
to cherish.” ^ 

17. I append two extracts bearing on the subject froin 
the Indian Antiquary — 

[1. Extract from the Indian Antiquary , vol. xviii, pjr 189-90, 
June, 1889. “ Eeport on the search of Sanskrit ’AISS. in the 

Bombay Presidency,” by E. Cl. Bhandarkar, M.A., Pli.I)., for 
1883-»4.] 

In the next section Dr. Bhandarkar discusses the contents 
of the philosophical works purchased, among which tliose on 
Etoaniija's system and on Kasmirian Baivism are paidicularly 
interesting. Here w^e have also, pp. 69-74, the niicleiis of his 
new theory on the Bhiigavata sect, which lias been set forth 
more fully in his valuable paper inserted in the Abhandlungen 
der Arischen Section das VIL Intern, Orientalisten Congresses, 
pp. 101-9. He shows that the Visishta-Advaita system of 
Eamanuja is a somewhat modified and more methodical form 
of the ancient Bhagavata, Paheharatra, or Sattvata religion, 
which is named and described in the Sdntiparvan of the 
Mahahharata. This creed, which inculcates the worship of 
the supreme Yasudeva and teaches the doctrine of hhaJdi, iias 
originally nothing to do with the Vedas and Upanishads, It 
arose from the same current of thought from which the 
Bhagavadgita sprang. Its sacred books are the Baiidiitfis of 
the Narada-paficharatra, some of which turned up at Anhilvad, 
while one has been printed and known long ago. Its founder 
was a Kshatriya, like Sakyamuni-Gotama and Vardhamana, 
the Jiiatrika who originated the systems known as Buddhism 
and Jainism. He seems to have been Vilsudeva of the Hattvata 

^ The Hindu, Madras, May 30, 1910. 
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subdivision of the YMava tribe. Or it may be that this 
Yasiideva was a king of the Sattvatas, who after his death was 
deified, that a body of doctrines grew up in connection with his 
worship, and that the religion spread from his clan to other 
classes of the Indian x>eople. In its origin this religion must 
have developed into the Paficharatra system of the Saiiihitas. 
Then it was mixed with other elements, indicated by the names 
of Vishnu, Narayana, Krishna, Eama, gods and deified heroes, 
■who were identified with Vasudeva. Hence arose the A'arious 
forms of modern V aishnavism. In order to prove the great age 
of the original worship of Vasudeva, Dr. Bhaiidarkar points to 
the often -quoted Sutra of Paiiini, iv, 3, 98, w^here the formation 
of . the name of a devotee of Vasudeva is taught, and to the 
remarks of Patanjaii thereon, who states that the Vasudeva 
meant is tatra-hhagavat. He further shows that the Paiicharatra 
system was known to Saihkaracharya as well as to Baiia, and 
that one of the Saiiihitas is quoted by Etoanuja.^ 

“ I believe that Bhandarkar is on the right track, and that if 
he fully W'Orks out his ideas with the help of all available 
materials, he wfill be able to offer the outlines of the earlier 
history of Vaishnavism. The task is of course a very difficult 
one. It will require a careful study of the Saiiihitas, and of 
their history, and a careful utilization of the hints contained in 
Brahmanical, Jaina, and Buddhist literature, as well as in the 
inscriptions. 

‘‘It will, I firmly believe, eventually appear that both 
Vaishnavism and Saivism, which Dr. Bhaiidarkar too declares, 
p. 76, to be perhaps as old as the worship of Vishpu, are co-eval 
with even the earlier portions of the so-called Vedie period. 
Already in my discussion of the great Nanaghat inscription of 
Queen Nayanika, Arch, Surv. W, India, yoI, v, p. 74, I have 
pointed out that the invocation 7iamd Sa^hkafhsana^-Vdsu- 
devdmam Chandastl{td)^^^ furnishes additional proof for the 
age of the ivorship of Krishna in India. Of late an apparently 
still older inscrijition has been discovered in Eajputana and 
pidilished by Kaviraj Syamaladasa and Dr. Hoernle in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi, pp. 77 ff. 

1 That IK in thetin-Bhasya (A. G.). ^ SanJcarsana (A. G.). 
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in which ^ the worship of Bhagavat Sahikaiiisana ^ and Vasiuleva ’, 
and a Yaishnava Temple^ are mentioned. This is anoto^^^ 
valuable piece of evidence for the antiquity of the worship of 
Vasudeva. The earliest mention of the Sattvata sect, known 
to me, occurs in the Tusam rock inscription, Gorp. Biscr. Indie,, 
voL hi, p, IllQ, anjya ' 8at^^ is 

mentioned ; Mr. Fleet assigns it to the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century A.n. Professor Kern, who too is 
convinced that Vaishiiavism does not date from modern times, 
states, Geschickte des Buddhismns, voL i, p. 17, that the 
Ajivikas, who existed in Buddha’s times, and wdio received caves 
from Asoka, and from his son Dasaratha, w^ere Brahmanical 
ascetics, worshipping Narayapa. Dr. Bhainiarkar will, perhaps, 
be able to say in a future report whether this assertion receives 
support through the Samhitas of the Paheharatra religion. 

“ G. Buhleh. . 

Vienna. 

February $0, 1889.^' 

[2. Extract from Indian Antiquary, vol. xxiii, p. 248, 1894 : 

Jacobi’s age of the|Veda and Tilak’s Orion.”] 

“ Still more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary 
activity of the Indo- Aryans began about 1200 or 1500 ]'>.c. is 
another point, which, I think, can be proved, viz., that the 
ancient Bhagavata, Satvata, or Paheharatra sect, devoted to the 
worship of Karayaiia and its deified teacher Krshiia Devaklputra, 
dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jain as in the 
eighth century b.c. To give the details here would unduly 
lengthen this already long note. And I reserve their discussion 
to my Indian Studies, No. iv. The essentials may, however, be 
stated. They are (l) that the recovery of the Vaikhanasa 
DJianna Sutra permits me to fully prove the correctness of 
Professor Kern’s (or rather Kalakacharya’s and Utpala’s) 
identification of the Ajivikas with the Bhagavata s, and (2) that 
the sacred books of the Buddhists contain passages showing 
that the origin of the Bliagavatas traditionally believed to 
fail in very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by 
indications contained in Brahmapical works. It is even possible 
^ Sankarsatm (A. G, ).; , 
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that ultimately a iemiinus d quo may be found for the date 
of its founder, though I am not yet prepared to speak with 
confidence on this point. 

G. BilHLER.”^ 

^ ALso see 1:1. Oarbe's Philosophy of Ancitni Indla^ })p. S3, 84, quoted 
in my Vade. Mtcnm of Vedanta, pp. 21 IT. See also Colebrooke, Barth, and 
Ho])kins. Also read anent the antiquity of the Bhagavata Religion, and 
conversion of fh-eeks to it, as revealed by the Besnagar Inscription, the 
1 ‘evised translation of the latter as given on p. 817, JRAS, for July, 1910, 
runs thus : — '^‘This Garudadhvaja of Vasudeva, the god of gods, has been 
caused to be made here by Heliodoros, a votary of Bhagavat, a son of 
Diya (Dion), a man of Takshasila, a Yona ambassador, who has come 
from the great king Antalkidas to king Kasiputra-Bhagabhadra, the 
saviour, who is prospering in the fourteenth year of (his) reign.” Also 
refer to Iiidia.it Antiquary , p. 13, 1911, re this inscription. 
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EECEIT THEORIES OH THE ORIGIM OF THE . 
ALPHABET 

By HARTWIG HIRSCHFELI) 

people ever give a thought to tlie origin of the 
alphabet they use beyond the Latin or perhaps 
Greek characters, and fewer still are aware that iiiany 
letters in daily use now have scarcely altered their shapes 
in tlie last 3,000 years. This would mean that the 
inventors have given finality to some letters and all but 
finality to others. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than this, yet the question of the origin of alphabetic 
writing remains a profound mystery. Many famous 
scholai's have atteiiipted to solve this mystery, have 
displayed amazing ingenuity and profound learning, yet 
tlie result tlnis far has only been divei*gent opinions and 
theories wliich flatly contradict one another. 

Wliat I propose to place before the reader will hardly 
be more tlian a brief survey of -these opinions, reflecting 
the difficulties and perl^aps possibilities of the task. Ideo- 
grammatic and syllabic writing was, as is known, practised 
long liefore alpliabetic writing. Had the former system 
pre\'ailed it is easily conceivable that the art of writing 
would not have spread so rapidly as it has done, nor 
would it liave penetrated to the lowest strata of civilized 
mankind, as is the case in our time. It is therefore of 
the greatest interest to ascertain when and wdiere thc^ step 
Wiis made of devising simple signs and creating simple 
consonantic sounds by detaching it from the accompanying 
vou'cl. 

It is well known that both ancient Egypt and Babylon 
held sway in turns over Palestine, Syria, and the neigh- 
Ijuuring countries. Botli were possessed of elaborate 
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systems of writing, but of quite heterogeneous cbaract(T. 
It is therefore not unnatural tliat scholars ol liigh repute, 
devoted to either of these branches of study, claimed to 
find the primordia of alphabetic writing in the sysieni 
which, they happened to represent. To treat lan-t* ol a!! 
endeavours in tliis respect would take much, more time 
than is allowed to me, and I will therefore confine snyseli* 
to the most important. 

Egypt entered the field first. A certain prejudice 
favourable to the Egyptians was created by Tacitus 
{Annales, .xi, 14), who credits the Phomicians with liaving 
derived their alphabet from the hieroglyphics. In the 
earlier half of the past century scholars were all but 
agreed that the letters had been evolved from the 
hieroglyphics. This view was modified by Emnianuol de 
Eouge,^ who, whilst maintaining the Egyptian <n.*igin of 
the alphabet, replaced hieroglyphic writing by tlie more 
cursive liieratic characters. An excellent resume of this 
attempt is given in the first volume of Isaac Taylor's 
History of the Alphabet, and fully endorsed by this 
author.- 

Unfortunately this theory, however ingenious it may be, 
did not meet with general approval. It was fiercely 
assailed by the late P. de Lagarde,*^ and less decisively by 
the late W. Robertson Smith ^ and others. The strongest 
objection advanced is that by de Lagarde, who maintained 
that he failed to see a sufficiently close resemblance 
between the two groups of characters to acquiesce in a 
filial relation of the one to the other. This is undoubtedly 
correct. But there is another point to be considered. 
De Rouge operated on one side with tlie cursive, i.e. some- 
what unsettled Egyptian characters, and on the otlier wuth 

^ ‘‘Memoire sur Porigine de ralph?ibet ph^nicieii,” .Paris, 1874 (read 
before the Academie des Inscriptions in 1859). 

“ New edition, London, 1899 (pp. 89 seqq.). 

^ Symmicta, i, p. 113. 

A Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed,, art. Hebrew”, p. 597. 
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those of the Moabite Stone. Now, howe\Tir ancient the 
latter is, the writing it exhibits does not represent the 
oldest type of Semitic alphabet, because several letters 
show a slight tendency to cursiveness in their curved 
tails. It is just these curves which are essential for 
comparison with the hieratic characters, but being 
unessential in themselves it is clear that they cannot 
give a basis upon which to work. The Moabite Stone 
dates from the ninth century B.c. Its alphabet manifests 
a maturity which could only have been acquired after 
a practice of several centuries. There exists a small 
Phcenician inscription, found at Cyprus, the letters of 
wliicli are much more rigid and evidently more primitive 
than tliose of the Moabite Stone. In this inscription, 
called that of Ba'al Lebanon, not the slightest trace of 
cursiveness can be detected, and any alleged resemblance 
to the hieratic characters becomes non-existent. No one 
will ascribe the invention of the alphabet to the Moabites. 
This honour belongs to the Phoenicians.^ The Ba'al 
Lebanon inscription dates, in my opinion, from not later 
than 1000 B.c., and there is so much firmness in its letters 
that it must have passed far beyond the initial stage of 
writing. Apart from all this the hieratic writing is 
syllabic, and even an occasional consonantic use of its 
characters is far removed from systematic and exclusive 
employment of letters as consonants. 

Practical expression to the general disapproval of 
de Rouge s system was given by the renowned French 

i Evans, Scripta Minoa (Oxford, 1909, pp. 79 seqq.), is inclined to 
assume that the 'Phamician inventors of the alphabet might have been 
iidluenced, through the medium of the Philistines, by ancient Cretan. 

linear or quasi-alphabetic writing”. Some of these Cretan characters 
siiow, indeed, a striking resemblance to Phcenician ones, but the latter 
represent a much younger type. This resemblance is therefore a mere 
accidental one, and has probably grown out of quite heterogeneous 
elements. Thus far there exists no indication of any literary intiuence 
exercised by the Philistines on Canaanite culture, no inscriptions having 
been found on Philistine soil. 


.■JKAS. 1911. 
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Orientalist and epigraphist, Joseph Halevyd While luain- 
taining Egyptian origin, he rejected the derivation oi tla.^ 
alphabet from hieratic writing, and retiirmHl to tie' 
hieroglyphs, from which he derived eleven- PlHeiiicehus 
signs direct. The mxna>imng eleven were, in his opitiion, 
evolved from several of the former group ])y a, procress 
of modificatioii, i.e. either strengthening or weak<ming. 
But to find common features between two coiTesponding 
characters is even more difficult than in de Rouge's sysis'm. 
as the following few examples will show : PlKr'nicinn ^ 
is supposed to have been evolved from 1], ^ from [T]. ^ 

from S, and fiwi Even in the eleventh,, l^iLf = 

\A/, the resemblance is exceedingly remote. Finally, In're. 
too, remains the further change from corn pou ml syllables 
to simple consonants to be explained. 

In 1877 Dr. W. Deecke^ published an article in wliieh 
he discarded the Egyptian theory altogether and claiimal to 
have found the elements of alphabetic writing in Assyrian 
cuneiform characters. But a glance at the para! h 'I columns 
of his tables reveals an artificiality which is unconvincing. 
The Phamician characters are simplicity itself, and it is 
not credible that they should have arisen from a. 
condensation of complicated ones that express whoh.^ words 
and syllables. So tliis system was abandoned soon after 
it had been published. 

At this juncture Professor Friedrich Delitzscli entered 
the lists.^ “All attempts,’' he sa 3 ^s, “to dorive tlu' 
Phoenician alphabet from hieratic ot* liieroglypluc scri|')t 
of the Egyptians have ended in fiasco; for all tins,” he 

^ (1) Milanges rVepigraphie semitiqxie, p. 108. (2) “ Xuuvcaie.s con- 

siderations sur rorigine de Talphabet ” : Kevue semiti(|ne, ix, :e)(r70. 
(3) *‘ Un dernier mot snr Forigine de Falphabet”: ibid., x, pi). 

See also Lidzbarski, Epliemeria^ i, pp. 128 seqq. and 201 seqcp 

^ ZDMG. , xxxi, pp. 102 seqq. 

® Die Entstehung des lUteMen Sckrifispstems ode}' der Ur^^pnmg der 
Keilschri/tzeichen (Leipzig, 1877), p. 221 : Ausblick auf das phonikischo 
Alphabet.” 
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adds, ‘ 'One cannot say that PlioBnician writing was an 
absolutely new invention ” Yet so far from completely 
abandoning an Egyptian origin of the alphabet, he steered 
a middle course and advanced a new theory, maintaining 
that it was the result of blending Egyptian and Babylonian 
characters. Forgetting his words just quoted, he says that 
a series of Phcenician characters has been invented ^ by 
Canaanite picture writers, but Babylonian influence cannot 
be denied completely. This is as vague and unsatisfactory 
as can be. A serious flaw in his theory is that he, 1 ike 
de Rouge, takes liis stand on the writing of the Moabite 
Stone, which alone is sufScient to render his deductions 
inconclusive. 

Meanwhile a discovery was made which for the moment 
promised to bring the c|uestion of alphabetic writing 
considerably nearer its solution. I allude to the Tell-al- 
Arnarna tables found in 1887. These are several hundred 
clay tablets containing ofiicial correspondence between tlie 
King of Egypt and a number of princes and governors in 
Syria, Phamicia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. The most 
remarkable feature of these tablets is that, although the 
correspondents belong to different nations and races, all 
the writing is in Babylonian uniform characters. Even 
the Egyptian king and some Hittite princes used the same 
language and script. This points to the far-reaching 
Ba]}yloniaii influence during the fifteenth century, from 
which tliese tablets date. As they contain many Canaanite 
names and occasional explanatory glosses, one would 
expect to see some of these rendered in Canaanite writing. 
Tliis, Imwcver, is not the case, and the inference is drawn 
that at tliat time alphabetic writing was not yet known. 
Of course it is just as possible that mixed writing was 
aN oided in official dispatches from other reasons. However 
that may be, the tablets offer us no clue as to the origin of 
tlie Phcenician alphabet. 

^ The italics are mine. 
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The Babylonian theory was nevertheless revived after- 
wards by Professor Hommel of Miinieh. Identify as 
others before him had done, the origin of the a.!|)lia.bt‘t 
with that of the names of the letters, he sees in (dejth. 
‘Miead of a bulP’, being the symbol of the moon, .in hedh inu^. 
of the stations of the moon, in daleth t\iB gate ])etw«a;n 11 
constellation of Taurus and the Milky Way, in ‘oyn. tln^ 
eye of Taurus, etc. On the whole he tinds astral origin for 
eighteen letters. The four missing ones he derives fi-om 
as many cognate ones. For the rest he considers his 
theory as final, confirming an earlier \dew of liis of tlie 
Chaldgean origin of the alphabet. One should, ’ so he 
concludes, ^^particularly observe alepli and bEth as overture 
and shin and tm as finale of this grand astral symphony, 
which, like the music of the spheres from remote^ 
times, even now strikes the ear at tlie recitation of the 
alphabet as soon as our senses are but properly attuned 
to understand it.” 

This sounds grand enough, but the theory is poetic 
rather than convincing, and teaches us absolutel}-^ nothing 
as to when, how, and by whom both shapes and name.s of 
the letters were introduced. It is hardly conceivable that 
the alphabet, which was of purely utilitarian make, should 
have so lofty an origin. It is the astral theory run wild, 
and I can only concur with the criticism levelled against 
it in Lidzharski’s Ephemeris? 

Now the last-named scholar has advanced another theory 
on the. origin of tlie alphabet. He considers it to be has(.H.l 
on the Egyptian system of writing, and tlie creation of 
a Canaauite man who had some knowledge of the existence 
of a system of Egyptiean writing, but whose acquaintance 
with the same was not so extensive as to enable liim to 
borrow single letters from it. Had he been more familiar 
with it he would not have invented new signs, but would 


^ Vol. i, pp. 269 seqq. 
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have done the same with the Egyptian writing as the 
Persians did with the Babylonians. 

However that may be, Lidzbarski is undoubtedly right 
in dissociating the origin of the signs of the alphabet from 
the names of the letters. This, I believe, is the principal 
reason why all previous theories failed. The alphabet did 
not spring, Athene-like, in a finished state out of the head 
of a Phoenician inventor. Lidzbarski is also correct in 
maintaining that a thoroughgoing system of adaptation 
cannot be discovered. It now remains to be seen wliether 
in the two new theories which have been published during 
the last five years anj;^ such system can be found. 

In 1905 Professor F. Praetorius, of Halle, offered a new 
and rather startling solution of the question of the alphabet. 
While rejecting Babylonian as well as Egyptian origin he 
maintained that he had discovered it in the Cypriote 
epictorian syllabic writing,^ adding that the Canaanite 
consonants were not in reality simple consonants, but 
syllables. How in order to understand this theory we 
must first try to get an insight into the origin and nature 
of the Cypriote syllabic signs, and examine their possible 
or probable relation to the Phoenician alphabet. Ever 
since the first discovery of Cypriote inscriptions scholars 
liave endeavoured to find its affinity with older scripts. 
Dr. ^Deecke, who, as we have seen before, derived the 
Phoenician alphabet from Babylonian arrow-headed 
writing, did exactly the same with the Cypriote characters. 
Subsequently, however, he abandoned his theory in favour 
of Sayce's. This scholar recognized in it a member of 
what he called the Asianic family of scripts which have 
their origin in the Hittite hieroglyphics. 

The language of the Cypriote inscriptions is a Greek 
dialect, and the characters, as we know them, cannot but 
represent a later type. Praetorius is, indeed, driven to 
admit that the real origin of the Phoenician alphabet was 
1 Ueher dm Ursprung des Icanaanaischen Alphabets, Berlin, 1906. 
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an older form of Cypriote writing. But there are several 
grave objections to his theory. 

First, it is well known that the Phceniciaii alplialj^.^t was 
conimiinicated to the Greeks of Asia Minor not latxn* i)i«rn 
about 1000 B.c. It is therefore inconceivable tliat tla.^ 
Phoenicians should have learned their writing from the 
Greek -speaking inhabitants of an isolated island. On 
the contrary, Phcnnico-Greek influence on Cypriote writing 
can be shown witli at least equal probability. 

Secondly, Plicenician is always written from right to 
left, and so are tlie oldest Greek inscriptions. The practice 
of hoibstropliedon, or writing every second line in tlie 
opposite direction, is of later origin, and led subsequently 
to the adoption of writing from left to right only. In the 
Cypriote writing the hoiistropliedon prevails. From this 
we infer (1) that the custom had come to Cyprus from 
the Greeks; (2) that in the form as we know Cypriote 
writing it must be of later date than tlie beginning 
of the Phoenieian alphabet. 

Thirdly, a comparison between Phamician and Cypriote 
characters reveals a striking ditference. Whilst nearlj-^ all 
Phoenician letters offer a side view facing towards the 
left, the Cypriote ones offer the reader, so to speak, an 
open front, and can be shaped and read equally well from 
the right and from the left. Thus Phoenician differs 
entirely from Cypriote One of the most conspicuous 
Cypriote characters is the sign for se, viz. or p. Tlie 
oldest form of the Phoenician .sAm, however, is vv, whilst 
a later form is <//. This instance shows clearly the affinity 
of the Cypriote character to the later Plicenician one, and 
that the former cannot possibly be the parent of the latter. 
Something similar can be shown concerning the Cypriote 
^ ^iid the Phoenician / (lamed) ; or the 
Cypriote signs |- (ta) and the Phcenician f (tdv), later 
p. The resemblances in other letters are most difficult 
to detect. 
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Fourthly, Praetorius maintains the syllabic character 
of the Phcenician alphabet, which would offer another 
argument in favour of its being developed from the 
Cypriote system. Now the latter consists, as far as we 
know, of about sixty signs, so that syllables of the same 
consonant but with a different vowel are expressed by 
quite different signs, e.g. “P mi, CD mo ; ^ 2^'h ^ j 
j* [(.(■ (or te, etc. On what sj^'stem these signs 

were condensed to the twenty-two letters of the Phcenician 
alphabet does not become clear. If, as Praetorius maintains, 
tliese letters were in reality syllables, each of them would 
liave at least the three vowels u, i, and perhaps two 
diphthongs besides. The question whether the Phamician 
letters are syllabic or purely consonantic will engage our 
attention a little later. 

There is only one more theory to be considered, a theory 
whicli deserves the most careful consideration, not only for 
tlie name attached to it, but also because it is the most 
recent. Only a few months ago Professor Sayce read 
before the Society of Biblical Archseology ^ a paper on 
''The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet''. His analysis 
culminates in eight propositions, the main points of which 
are that the characters are of pictorial origin independentlj^ 
invented by persons who were acquainted with the Hittite 
hieroglyphics, that these persons were a West Semitic 
tribe of semi-nomads, who knew the ox and the camel, 
an<i whom the Babylonians called Amorites, and lastly 
that we must recover the primitive forms of the letters 
thr<.)iigh their names. 

It is curious that Professor Sayce speaks in the heading 
of his paper of the Phoenician alphabet", yet it does not 
follow from his remarks that tlie Phcenicians were the 
inventors. Moreover, he, also, uses the letters of the 
Moabite Stone as his base of operations. We might agree 

1 Proceedings, vol. xxxii, pp. 210-22. 
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with him that ''the names prove them to have been of 
pictorial origin”. But the question o£ the names itself Is 
still an open one, and as long as they are not philologically 
explained, a real connexion between the name and the 
letter which it denotes cannot be establislied. Here, 
however, all is as obscure as possible. 

Aleph, so Say ce reasons, is generally taken as meaiiiiig 
an "ox” or "head of an ox”, its Hittite hieroglyph being 
From this sign the Phomician is supposed to ha ve 

developed. This is, however, as uncertain as can be. We 
do not find the remotest connexion between the form of 
the letter and its sound, nor why it should find its place 
at the head of the alphabet. ^ is supposed to have been 
developed from [/^J ; but in Sayce’s own opinion it has 

no Babylonian or Hittite model. The Phoenician sign for 
gimel (A) does not, unfortunately, occur in the Ba'al 
Lebanon inscription. If it is meant to represent the 
camel, I would not, as Sayce seems to assume, see in it 
the neck as well as the head of the camel, but its hump. 
Yet even here one fails to see any connexion between the 
name of the letter and its nature. 

Without going further into details we will now briefly 
survey the results of his investigations, of wdiich the 
most important are : (1) The names were given to tlie 
characters before they became cursive,” i.e. they were not 
added later on from supposed resemblances to animals or 
other objects. (2) The Semitic dialect from which tlie 
names were derived was possibly a Canaanite one spoken 
in Northern Syria by a semi-nomad people which knew 
the ox and the camel, (3) The three characters my in, yod, 
and kaph reveal acquaintance with Plittite hieroglyphs. 
(4) To judge from the shapes of mem and shin, the 
Phoenician pictorial system of writing was a separate and 
independent invention. (5) He draws up an ingenious 
double column of the twenty-two Phoenician characters 
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headed by alepli-heth == ox and tentygimel—ddleth == camel 
and door (of tent), he-ivdw = house with the nail, zayin- 
heth = weapon and fence, teih-ydd = cake and hand. 
fepA-f-nmcd = open hand (or arm) with ox-goad; mem- 
nmi = water and fish, 'ccyn~pe = eye and mouth, sade- 
qopli = trap and cage, resh-shm = head and tooth. 
Lastly come sdmekh-tdv, which find no place in the 
foregoing arrangement. 

0.0 O 

Although this system is most fascinating, we must 
admit that it is also somewhat fantastic, and it is not 
without regret that I am unable to acquiesce in it. Is 
alep>h really '' the ox and is lie “ the house of stone, brick, 
and wood” ? Whilst in Sayce’s opinion tetli (niD) is the 
picture of a cake, and stands for Assyrian Unu, '' to bake 
a cake of wheat-flour,” Lidzbarski ^ derives the same word 
from nyip of the root and translates it a parcel ”. 
One etymology is as acceptable as the other, yet one 
excludes the other. Coupling ''cake” and "hand” is not 
more convincing than "packet” and "hand” or any other 
object of daily use made by or carried in the hand. 
Sajme takes mde as " bird-trap ”, connecting the root -with 
Hebrew niX "to hunt”; but sade would be a participle of 
the Aramaic root ,fddy which means " to be desolate ”. In 
qo2oh he sees the hieroglyph of a " cage ; Lidzbarski, 
however, sees in sdde the sign of a " stair ” yi , and 
■explains p (9) as "headgear”. 

I cannot help thinking that all this is exceedingly 
unconvincing and makes one doubt the historic connexion 
of the letters with their names. Now, philologically 
spealcing, the unity of the names cannot be maintained, 
nor is it even possible to classify every one under a certain 
Semitic group. Several of them have a common Semitic 
ring, ()thers sound Aramaic or Hebrew, and nearly all of 
them have suffered some modification through phonological 

^ jSphemeris, ii, 128 seqq. 
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influences, so that the original form cannot longer be 
ascertained. Even the Greek forms of tlie munes lielp ns 
little, as can be seen by the change of the gutturals into 
vowels, by the tD = ^ and others. 

All tliose who have dealt with the ({uestion se(nu to 
consider the invention of the alphabet as the delilx/raio 
work of an inventor or of inventors. I Ciinnot sliare tliis 
view, and feel inclined to take the alphabet as tlie result 
of gradual evolution. This, as I believe, took its lieginning 
with the isolation of the pure consonant from its con- 
comitant vowel. We know that in the pre-alphabetic 
period the smallest units of speech were opi^n syllables, 
and it was left to the Phoenicians to make the split. 
How did they set about it ? I am under the impression 
that they were led to do so by the peculiar nature of tle.^ 
gutturals in their speech. 

If we consider tlie Semitic guttural letters we tind 
a double pronunciation according to either closing np tlu.‘ 
windpipe or letting a stream of air pass tlirongli. In tlie 
iirst case a slight pressure produces the alcjdb 
Unis), a stronger one produces the ^ayn, and a still 
stronger one the ghain, which is preserved in Arabic. 
On the other hand, if the air current is allowed a free 
passage the result is he, and wdth increased energy we 
produce heth and khd, which again still exists in Arabic 
only. We thus gain two groups of three gutturals each, 
forming a climax of either retaining the air in tlie wind- 
pipe or letting it pass through. Now when uttering 
a sound in this way one will automatically produce it 
without any vocalic elements, and there is therefore no 
need to assume that some Plroenician psychologist first 
speculated on tlxe abstractness of the vowel and then 
detached it from its consonant, in a manner suggestive of 
Peter Schlemihrs separation from his shadow, A similar 
spontaneous detachment of the consonantic element was 
also possible with some palatals and perhaps one or two 
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sibilants and liquids. But tMs is not ev necessaiy, 
since as soon as the pos>sibility of i>so]ation of a few 
consonants becarne clearly understood the same process 
could systematically be applied to alb others. The result 
was a great simplification of the system, and I should 
even think that at this early period the alphabet consisted 
of considerably less than twenty -two letters. 

Now as to the graphic expression of the consonantic 
sound, I see no necessity for borrowing picture-writing from 
anywhere. I am under the impression that the sign is 
nothing but the outline of the open mouth looked at side- 
ways, whilst the point at the left side would correspond to 
the closed up windpipe. On the other hand, the sign for 
shows a similar outline with windpipe open, whilst 
the perpendicular line was added in order to give the 
characters greater stability. The upper horizontal line, 
which is not essential, was probably added later on by 
a bend of the perpendicular line, thus So here also 
we probabljb have gradual development from small 
beginnings. Thus the sign for Mth W, as already 
suggested by the late I)r. M. A. Levy,^ is but the 
strengthened ^ . The completely closed sign for ‘ayot, 
viz. O, perhaps arose from writing <|r with one move- 
ment and rounded ofi‘. The open mouth probably suggested 
tlie sign for VV 5 row of teeth/’ and this might have 
been done quite deliberately as soon as a basis was given. 
Tlie further increase of the number of letters was then 
a comparatively easy task. To speculate on the way 
they were invented is to my mind futile, and unless 
inscriptions are found older than that of Ba‘al Lebanon 
a solution of this question is scarcely to be hoped for. 

What I principally object to are cut-and-dried rules 
alleged to have been followed by the inventors of the 
alphabet. It is quite possible that in one or two cases 


^ Phoenizische Stndien, i, p. 49. 
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the name was evolved witli the sign, but this con Id only 
happen after several others had, so to s|)ea..k, suggested 
themselves. It seems to me that the ereatiou of tlH‘ 
names of many letters were largely left to cliance. In 
five of iliBin, ^Az, alepli, g%mel, daleth, sci.mrkh, 

the first consonant is, in the Hebrew spelling, followed by 
either of the liquids leaned or mem : sixteen, nairies of 
letters, viz. beth, he, wd%u, zayin, lietli, teth, yod, kaph, -m.enh, 
n-dn, ‘ayn, pe, qoph, resh, shm, and tdv, were formed l)y 
the addition of one consonant onlj^ with a long vowel 
between them. It seems to me that this second consonant 
was in most cases chosen at random, the selection I)eing 
supported by the result giving a complete word, as in 
belli = house, yod = hand, etc.; the names he, heth, fsth, 
and tdv probably never had any meaning. In far tlie 
most cases, however, the name was given a posteriori as 
a help for the learner. 

The Phcenicians must have perceived at an eai*ly period 
that the modes of writing practised by tlie gr(a.it 
conquering nations such as the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Hittites did not answer their purpose. For their 
commercial intercourse with their Semitic neighbours as 
well as with the foreign peoples of Asia Minor and Europe 
they required a kind of shorthand writing which could be 
easily learned by everybody. When this was procured, it 
was absorbed by its votaries so rapidly tliat even in 
Palestine and Syria each nation developed distinguishing 
features of their own. The writing of the Ba‘al Lebajion 
and later Phoenician inscriptions differs from that of the 
Moabite Stone (ninth century B.C.), and this from the 
Aramaic inscriptions of the kings of Sam'al in Nortln 
West Syria, known as the inscriptions of Zenji rli (oightli 
century B.C.), and these again from the ductus of the 
Siloam inscription (700 b.g,). The firm hold which, the 
new style of writing held over those who adopted- it is 
best illustrated by the inscriptions of Zenjirli. The kings 
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of Sarn'al speak ori several occasions of their overlords, 
the kings of Assyria, yet their obedience did not go so 
far as to employ cuneiform writing. 

The independent origin of the Phcenician alphabet has 
not, as yet, been irrefutably disproved, and there is no 
sufficient reason to deprive the Phoenicians of the credit 
of having provided the world with a serviceable mode of 
writing. 
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THE VEBIC AKHYAHA AHB THE IHBIAH BEAMA 

By a. berried ale KEITH, D.C.L. 

rjlHJi cl lief cause of the uu doubted monotony of tlxe 
Rgveda is, of course, its essentialh^ sacerdotal 
character. In the case of the vast majority of the 
hymns there can be, and has been, no doubt as to their 
purpose : they are praises of the gods who are worshipped 
in the ritual, and the native commentator, whose work, 
with all its defects, has done much to render the study of 
the Rgveda fruitful, provides us with references to the 
passages in the vSutra where the ritual use of the verses 
is laid down. It is true that we cannot believe that the 
later ritual really gives us an accurate idea of the emplo}"- 
ment of the hymns which make up tlie Samhita : without 
postulating any veiy violent change of practice, we can 
yet readily feel that the ritual has deviated from the 
form in which it must have appeared when tlie Samhita 
was brouglit into being, but at any rate it is certain 
that there was a ritual, and that the hymns normally 
found a natural place therein. All the more interest 
attaclies, therefore, to the comparatively small number 
of liymns for which Sayana gives no technical ritual 
employment, and which have generally a dialogue form, 
or inaj^ legitimately be deemed to have that form. The 
Brluiddevata^ shows that the technical term for such 
hymns was Samvada, but there seems no doubt that 

‘ Cf. ii, 88 ; IV, 44, 47 (dialogue of Indra and the Maruts) ; v, 163, 
184 (a dialogue of Agastya, VasisBia, their sons, and Indra, RV. vii, 33) ; 
vi, 154 (dialogue of Yama and \hnni, RV. 10) ; vii, 29 (dialogue of 
the seer and Indra, RV. x, 28) ; 153 (dialogue of Pururavas and Urva4h 
RV. X, 95). vii, 140, given in MacdonelPs Index of Words (i, 192), is 
an erroneous reference to mmxJsa. _ ; ; 
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they could also be included in the more o-eneral tm-m 
Itihasa and. perhaps Akhyanad 

Now these hymns liave served as a main support of* 
the very brilliant Akhyana theory, wliicli is asso(uul<‘d 
witli the name of Professor Oldenberg/^ and that iheorN’- 
until quite recently seemed to be becoming a iixed part 
of the theory of early Yedic literature. .Although it owed 
its vogue 'to Professor Oldenberg, it had earlier been set 
out by Professor Windisch;^ who has remained firm to 
his belief in its genuineness, and has adduced evidence from 
Pali texts in its favour. Moreover, it has won acceptance 
by two critics who are by no means ready to accept 
without examination Professor Oklenberg’s theories : 
Professor Pischek and Geldner'^ adopt it as a basis of Vedie 
interpretation, and Professor Geldner, in a very careful 
investigation of the evidence, came to the coiiclusion that 
actually there existed at one time a literary work called 
the Itilidsa, a term which, with some justice, he preferred 
to the term Akhytoa chosen by Professor Oldenberg to 
designate the literary genus which lie conceived he had 
discovered. Mention should also be made of the careful 

^ Thus RV. X, 95 was called a Saip.vada by Yaska, according to the 
Brhaddevatd, vii, 154 (though, as Macdonell points out, this view cannot 
be found in the N'iruJcta, v, 13; x, 46, 47 ; xi, 36). In iv, 46 the ‘Mndra 
and Maruts ” dialogue is described as an Itihasa, and even if tlie line 
is of doubtful authenticity (see Macdonell, i, 138) it shows that 
Satpvada and Itihasa were naturally interchangeable. So in the Epic ; 
seeWinternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 126. For Akhyana and Sanivadacf. ^ira/chi, 
xi, 25, devasanmdreva prakiid panihhir asiiraih samiida ity fihhydnam, 
and Brhaddevatd, i, 53, with vii, 154. 

See ZDMG. xxxvii, 54 seqq. ; xxxix, 52 seqq. ; Literatur alttn 
hidiew, pp. 44 seq., 125 seq., 153 seq. ; GOA. 1909, pp. 66 seqq. 

^ Verhandl, der 33 Philologenversammhmg, pp. 28 seqq. ; 2tdra mid 
Buddha, p. 128. On the other hand, Charpen tier, VOJ. xxiii, 50, takes 
the Mara and Bhikkuni Saxpyuttas as dramatic. 

VedMie Studien, ii, 42 seqq. (he so explains RV. iv, 18). 

® Ibid. , i, 284 seqq. (RV. x, 95) ; ii, 1 seqq. (RV. x, 102) ; 22 seqq. 
(RV . X, 86). It should be noted that Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 346, claims 
to have converted Geldner, but the treatment of RVG x, 95 in his 
Bgveda, Kornmentar, p. 191, seems hardly adequate evidence of the 
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MTork of Dr. Sieg,^ who accepted the theory as the foundation 
of a valuable series of studies on the mythology of 
the 'Rgvediiy and in England the theory has Avon wide 
acceptance from its adoption by Professor Macdonell in his 
Sanskrit Literatiire.^ It must suffice to add to the 
names of those who have adhered to the theory those 
of Professors Plopkins,^ Winternitz,^ and von Bradke.^ 
It is not without justification, then, that Professor Olden- 
berg claims that his theory is the generally accepted one. 

Nevertheless I must admit that it has never appeared 
to me even plausible, although it is impossible to ignore 
the great ability with which it is put forward and defended 
by its parent. Quite recently it has been assailed more 
or less independently by two scholars of high standing — 
by Professor Leopold von Schroeder,® who has rendered 

^ JJie Sagenstqfe dea Rgveda und die indische Itihdsatradition (Stuttgart, 
1902). Sieg, at pp. 17 seq., analyses the terms used of these narrtitive 
or dialogue hymns, and discusses the question of the existence of an 
Itihasa-Purana as a collection, a fifth Veda, which is asserted by Geldner. 
He arrives at a positive result, but he admits that no such collection 
had a finally fixed form, and, what is much more important, it must be 
noted that there is nothing to hint that the form of this collection was 
a blend of prose and verse. The passage in favour of Geldner’s view, 
cited by Hertel, VOJ. xxiv, 420, from the KaiUiltya Sclstra, i, 3, is of no 
cogency, as it does not go beyond the expressions found in V^edic texts 
of much greater authority. The disputes as to the nature of a hymn as 
an Itihasa, or Samvada are explained by him to refer to the question of 
the deity ; see p. 27, a passage overlooked, as it seems, by Winternitz, 
VOJ. xxiii, 103, for it is more satisfactory than the explanation either 
of Oldenberg, ZDMG. xxxix, SO seq., or of Geldner, Vedische Studien^ 
i, 202 seq. It may here be noted that Professor Oertel, in a note to 
Dr, Hertel (VOJ. xxiv, 121), points out that* A. Holtzmann in 1854 
anticipated in some measure Windisch’s theory, and he holds the view 
that there were “ nicht nur vorbrahmanische ?iif«7idsa-Sammlungen, 
sondern auch fest redigierte exegetisehe Sammlungen ” ; see also AJP. 
XX, 44G ; JAOS. xviii, 10 ; xxiii, 325. 

-pp. 310, 120. 

The Grtaf. Epic of India, pp. 266 seqq. , 386. 

In his OeHchichte der indischeti Literatur, see i, 103 ; VOJ. xxiii, 
102 seqq. See also Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 180 seqq. 

ZDMG. xxxvi, 474 seqq. ; xlvi, 445 seqq. 

® Myaternmi tmd Mimus im Rigveda (Leipzig, 1908). . . . ) . 

JEAS. 1911. ,64 
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to Vedic scholarship the invaluable assistance of his 
editions of the MaAtraymil Kaijuiku, 

and by Dr. Johannes HertelJ who has cast quite a new 
light on the fable literature of India by his researcln‘s 
into the earlier forms of the Pcmeatantra and liis publi- 
cation of the Tcmitmkhydyika, But the opposition of 
these scholars to Professor Oldenberg is very far from 
being a mere negative : they object to the Akhy ana theory 
— for so, in deference to Professor Oldenberg, we may 
continue to call it — not because it seems to them to 
inaccurate, but because they think that they have a truer 
account to give of the hymns in Cj[uestion; that in short 
these hymns are ritual drama. Dr, Hertel ^ claims that 
already his theory has prevailed over the view of Professor 
Oldenberg, but, so far as I can judge, his claim to 
have convinced Professor Geldner is not made out, and 
von Schroeder’s presentation of the theory has received 
severe criticism from Professor Oldenberg,^ while Professor 
Winternitz^ in a very careful and lucid study of the 
whole issue has, while admitting the validity of tlio new 
theory in certain cases, maintained that it merely pro- 
vides an alternative to and not a substitute for the 
Akhy ana theory, which in certain other cases he still 
maintains. At first sight this via media seems attractive 
and safe, but renewed study has left me still of the opinion 
which I expressed more than two years ago in a review ^ 
of von Schroeder’s Mysterium und Mimtis, namely, that 
neither theory affords a satisfactory solution of the facts. 

Professor Oldenberg considers that the hymns to which 
he applies his theory are unintelligible as they stand, and 
that from the beginning they must have been accompanied 
with prose explanations. We are not, of course, to think 
of the verses being composed as riddles which from the 

^ VOJ. xviii, 59 seqq,, 137 seqq. ; xxiii, 273 seqq. ; xxiv, 117 s@qq. 

^ VOJ . xxiii, 346. 5 OGA. 1909, pp. 66 seqq. 

^ VOJ. xxiii, 102 seqq. « JRAS, 1909, pp, 200 seqq. 
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first required a comment. We are rather to conceiye of 
a form of literature which wuvS essentially a mixture of 
|3rose and verse, and which was narrative in character. 
But with the natural liking of people for direct speech, 
the narrative every now and then took the dialogue form, 
just as in the Homeric poems the poets show so marked 
a preference for the direct form. And in these passages 
verse was normally used. It was not necessarily confined 
to these passages, but it might occur wherever there was 
a heightening of the interest or of the feeling. Now 
originally composed thus in mixed prose and verse, the 
fate of the Akhytoa was a curious one. The verses 
remained fixed, and vrere handed down with little or no 
change, but the prose was allowed to change, each new 
narrator being at liberty to alter the form while retaining 
the sense, and the dialogues which are found in the 
Rgveda represent the verse of these Akhytoas, the prose 
having disappeared, whether before or after their in- 
corporation in the Samhita. But not only was there 
such a Yedic Akhyana, but it was, it is urged, probably 
Indo-European : there are traces of it in Celtic, there are 
traces of it in the Edda, and there is high authority for 
accepting it as explaining the genesis of the Homeric 
poems. 

Before examining the hypothesis in the light of Indian 
evidence, it may be well at once to say that from any 
standpoint the theory of an Indo-European Akhyana 
cannot be regarded as even probable. The Celtic evidence 
is late, and, whatever its value, on which I am happily 
debarred from pronouncing an opinion, has no cogency for 
Indo-European times. The evidence from the Edda has 
been discussed by many scholars, and the result of their 
discussions has been made available by the care of 
Professor Winternitz.^ It is clear from his review that 
there is great reason to doubt if there was a Norse prose 
1 VOJ. xxiii, 127, 130. 
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poetic Akhyana, at all, and in any case even tliose who 
believe in its existence seem ready to admit tliat tlie 
theory of parallel development is fatvi no likely IhaH 
that of eommon ancestry. And coming to a. ground on 
which one can speak with intelligence, I iiti 

iinabla to discover any evidence of a Honmric Akliyana 
in the sense ascribed to it by Professor (JldoulMUg*. 

We must indeed be careful to realize pi’eeisoiy wliat 
the Akhyana is if wo are to nnderstaml the theory. 
That a poem slioukl have been prefaced by a prosi^ 
introduction is in itself natural enoiigli : at tlie court 
of the Homeric chieftain the poet rnigiit well discuss 
wliat he would sing to his audience, and if he liad a new 
song tell them briefly what he was about to recite. Xoi* 
need we wonder if after his song he explained in prose 
obscure parts, or answered questions regarding it. Put 
the introduction and the explanation form no part of the 
poem : it is intended as a complete whole, and the poiit 
does not interrupt his song to explain it. In the supposed 
AkhyFina all is different: the substance is in prcjs^s the 
prose is. an essential part, and only the moments of supreme 
emotion are marked by outbursts of ^'erso, That smdi 
a literary form is possible it would be idle to deny, ]>ut 
that it actually existed in Vedic times would, it seems 
to me, require cogent proof. 

It is perfectly true that the mixture of prose and poetry 
is quite familiar to us in Indian literature. One regular 
path of entrance into Sanskrit is afforded by the 
and there the mixed form exists in perfection. Moreox’er, 
we can safely accept the view that the form is quite 
old : without pledging ourselves to accept the vimvs of 
Dr. Hertel regarding the precise age of the 
it may be admitted that the prose-poetic form goe>s back 
beyond the beginning of the first century B.C., and how 
much earlier we cannot say. In a sense, too, the verse 
^ Cf. Kirste, VOJ. xxiii, 388 seq. ; Thomas, JRAS. 1910, p. 973. 
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then does mark a heightening of the interest, for the 
verses often contain in summary form the point of the 
narrative. But the real similarity to the Akhyana is 
infinitesimal : the essential nature of the verses is gnomic, 
anything rather than dramatic, and this dramatic quality 
is precisely the striking thing about the verses of tlie 
Akhyanad 

It is not therefore wonderful that Professor Oldeiibern' 

o ■ 

does not seek in the gnomic literature the evidence for the 
A'edic Akhyana. He finds it instead in the Jatakas, that 
strange collection of folk-lore which has played so con- 
spicuous a part of late in the reconstruction of Indian life, 
and of which it would be perfectly true to predicate the 
famous lines h Me liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata 
quisque invenit et pariter dogmata qttisque sua. In 
tlie Jataka he finds the required phenomenon : they 
consist of verses set in a prose whicli is admittedly not 
contemporaneous ; but prose was always necessary for the 
understanding of the verses, and we must therefore see 
in tlie Jataka actual examples of the Akhyana with prose, 
if not indeed the older prose, still with a prose which 
replaces a genuine prose. But, efiective as was this 
argument in the hey-day of the vogue of the Jatakas, it 
cannot now stand examination. It would, indeed, be 
premature to assert anything definitely of the collection 
as a whole : some parts may be on a par with the gnomic 
verse and prose of the Tantrakliyayika, but there is no 
cogent evidence that any part is a real Akh^nina : there 
is no means of ascribing any date to the composition of 

1 Cf. Hertei, VOJ. xxiii, 296, 299. It is impossible to ignore tlie 
complete distinction of the types of the theoretic Akliydna and the 
actual Akhyayika, and Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 126, seems to overlook 
tiio fact. The Kathaka Upanimd, indeed, is somewhat more allied to 
tlie x\khyana type than to the Akhyayika, but its source, the Taittirlya 
Brahmam, iii, 11. 8. 1, has no verses mingled with its prose, and so the 
Upanisad proves nothing for the early Vedie period which is the subject 
of this discussion. 
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the tales, and there is no answer to Dr. Hertehs^ emphatic 
assertion that in view of our present state of knowledge 
of the composition of Pali texts — a question on which the 
comparisons of the Gathas vrhich Pmfessor Franke is 
carrying out will ultimately throw much light— it is 
methodologically unsound to draw any argument from the 
text of the Jatakas. If we are to find any answer to 
the difficulties of the problem, it must be in the earlier 
Vedic literature, the relationship of which to the Mgveda 
stands on quite a different footing to that of the Jatakas. 

Now if we turn to the Vedic literature, it is at once 
worthy of notice that that literature contains no trace 
whatever of the recognition of the existence of the prose 
poetic Akhyana. Even in Yaska we find no hint that 
such a thing exists : on the contrary, when he tells us^ that 
there was a narrative regarding Trita made up of what 
seems to be an ideal Akhyana form, he calls it a mixture 
of Rgvedic verses, of Gathas, and of Itihasa. But, indeed, 
it is not necessary to labour the point: it is beyond all 
doubt clear that there is no direct evidence in the Vedic 
literature for the existence of the Akhyana. It would 
perhaps be unfair to argue that the silence of the literature 
is fatal, but when one remembers how fond of analysis 

^ See Hertel, YOJ. xxiii, 278-81, 343. Franke, ZDMG. Ixiii, 13, 
shows in one case clearly (by a comparison of J. 507 nnd J. 539) that tlie 
existing prose and verse must be deemed contemporary (i.e. the verse 
was fitted into the existing prose when it was composed, not tiie 
prose inserted to replace a missing prose), and he thinks it was often 
the case. What is important, however, is that the discrepancies of 
prose and verse are no reasonable evidence in favour of the prose being 
a replacement of an older prose which really was consistent with the 
.verse. The prose is just as probably an original composition without 
any predecessor, and reflects a type of literature whicli is seen in its 
perfection in the Eitopade^a type ; see Hertel, VOJ. xxiv, 121-3. The 
type of mixed prose and verse is essentially originally one of prose in 
which verses are quoted, whether taken from the epic or the Hastras or 
perhaps the drama. The style in which verses are conqxxsed by the 
writer of the prose, as in the Campus, is decidedly later. 

- iv, 6. This passage clearly distinguishes rc, gdfhd^ and itiham ; 
see Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 284, 
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the later literature is, the silence of the texts becomes 
a very formidable fact, and one for which no very adequate 
explanation suggests itself* It might, indeed, be thought 
that the form of literature was very old and died out 
before the later texts came into being, but that line of 
argument, for which there seems to be little or nothing 
to say, is not of course open to Professor Oldenberg, who 
adduces the case of the Jatakas in his favour, and who also 
saw in the Suparndclliyaya a case of the Akhj^ana. 

Another objection to the theory, and a serious one, is 
urged by Dr, HerteL It is an essential part of the theory 
that the prose in some way was lost, for obviously it is 
not there, and indeed has left no tradition behind it, for 
Professor Oldenberg, unlike some of his followers, does 
not believe, and in this I agree with him, that the strange 
rubbish which is served up by the later texts to explain 
Akhjmna hymns has any traditional value. But why was 
it lost? It is, of course, simple and natural to answer that 
the verse was preserved by its form and the ease with 
which it could be remembered, but there is to set against 
these theoretical grounds the solid fact that there is a very 
formidable body of early prose which has not been lost. 
Even if the very earliest prose which really belonged to 
the Akhyana may be deemed to have disappeared, . how 
was it that the prose ^vhich accompanied the Akhyanas 
in the days of the Brahmanas has not survived ? More- 
over, the argument can be carried further. Not only have 
we the texts of the Brahmanas, evidently very carefully 
preserved from old times, but the Brahmanas and the 
Samhitas of the White and the Black Yajurvedas show 
clear signs of descending from a common source. It is 
not a case merely of the handling of a common material. 
No one who has compared the texts can doubt that there 
was ab one time a prose text of the Yajurveda which 
must have been carefully handed down until radically 
different schools developed their own individual texts. 
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We are thus carried farther than ever back to a period 
■when prose also was carefully ’preserved alongside with 
the Mantras of the Yajurvedas/ The prose, as is well 
known, explains the Mantras and the rites whicli are 
accompanied by the Mantras, and the question ineA'itably 
presents itself, on what grounds can we claim that 
the loss of the prose, which was an essential part of the 
Akhyanas, was a natural thing, when the prose oi the 
Samhitas and Brahmaiias, which is not half so close! 
related to the Mantras, is pi^eserved, clearly and beyond 
doubt, with jealous care ? Ingenuity will of course suggest 
possible explanations, but logical^ what value can we 
ascribe to an ingenious device to explain the non-existence 
of that whose existence is unknown to tradition, and winch 
had it existed would according to a very strong parallel 
case have been handed down to us ? 

Of course, these theoretic arguments would have to 
yield if it were true that embedded in tlie Vedic literature 
itself there were, as Professor Oldenberg asserts, tw(> 
specimens of his Akhyana, namely, the legend of Sunahsepa 
in the Aitareya BraJionana ^ and in the BanliJia^ijana 
^rauta Sutra, ^ and the tale of Pururavas and Urvasi as 
told in the ^atapatha Brdhmana. It is, indeed, not too 
much to say that but for these passages tlie theoiy would 
never have seen the light, or at least have won any general 
acceptance. But what do these passages really prove ? 
Nothing, I fear, which can help Professor Oldeuberg's 
theory. 

It will hardly be claimed by anyone that tlie ^:>unahse[)a 
legend in the form in which it appears in the Aifareytf- 
Brdhmana is a sound old legend. The passage in which 
it occurs is admittedly late, and it is admittedly the case 
that the Rgveda verses which are put into the mouth of 
Suuahsepa have nothing to do with the legend in tlu^ 
Brahmana. It is not claimed, therefore, that the story 
^ vii, 13-18. , , ® XV, 19 seqq. 
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illustrates a Vedic hymn by showing it to be an Akhyana, 
but it is alleged that the actual narrative itself is in 
Akhyana form. But this view is not borne out by the 
facts. Ill section lf3 of the seventh book of the Brahrnaua 
we iiud a dialogue in verse of the simplest gnomic kind. 
Karada, the great sage, is asked what are the advantages 
of liaving a son, and he replies in ten verses. The ten 
verses are continuous, and they follow naturally on the 
one verse of the question, nor is thei*e any legitimate 
reason for doubt that we have simply here a fragment of 
a gnomic poem, or rather poems, ^ taken over bodily. 
Similarly, in section 15, where the next verse passage 
occurs, another little gnomic poem regarding the excel- 
lencies of energy is presented to us. The four verses here 
are separated by prose wliich tells of the wanderings of 
Rohita, the son of Hariscandra, but there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the separation is artificial : they are 
taken over from a gnomic poem addressed to one Rohita, 
whence it may be feared the name and existence of the 
elsewhere unknown Rohita are borrowed. So far there 
is no shadow of evidence for an Akhyana. Rather, we see 
in the Vedic text how much gnomic literature was floating 
about and how ready the Vedic writer was to weave it 
into a narrative, not indeed a beast narrative as usual 
later, but a narrative with human actors. In sections 17 
and 18, again, we find quite a different phenomenon: the 
autlior has woven into his narrative some verses regarding 
Visvamitra’s adoption of Sunahsepa, It is utterly needless 
to suppose that this is a true Akhyana : everything is 
satisfied by our supposing that it was an independent 
poem worked into the text. It has no connexion \vitli 
Hariscandra or with Rohita, and it can safely be said 
that if the stoiy of Sunahsepa is a genuine Akhyana, no 
more extraordinary literary type ever existed. 

^ Dr. Thomas is no doubt right irr thinking that the verses are not 
from one poem. 
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To turn from the to the tale of Piirto a-t 

least brings us into a region where the idea of an Akhyaiia 
is more open to argument. No question here presents 
itself of a gnomic poem, and we have what we have not 
in the Aitarey a Brahinana — a case where the Akliyana, 
if real, would be a Rgvedic one. But, again, what are 
the facts ? Apropos of the Aranis, or kindling sticks, 
whence the fire is made for the sacrifice, the Satapatha 
Brdhmana^ narrates to us the tale of Pururavas and 
XJi-va^i — how Urvasi loved Pururavas, the mortal, and 
dwelt with him on a condition which the Gandharvas, 
jealous of her preference for a mortal, induced him to 
break; how Urvasi disappeared, and how^ Pururavas 
wandered distracted over Kuruksetra until he found her 
with her companions at the lake Anyatahplaksa. Urvasi 
appears to him, and then the text inserts vv. 1, 2, 14, 
and 15 of the hymn Rgveda, x, 95, with a brief word 
of explanation after each verse. Then follows a single 
verse, the sixteenth of the hymn, and then, without 
commenting on that verse, the text continues, This 
discourse in fifteen verses has been handed down by 
the Bahvrcas.” Thereafter the story pursues its way 
untrammelled with reference to the Rgveda. 

Now it is right to point out that Professor Oldenberg 
does not hold that we have here a complete Akhyana ; lie 
admits^ that it has been curtailed for ritual reasons hy 
the author of the Bataimtha Brdhmana, who was not 
interested in tine Akhyana at all, and merely cited it in 
connexion with his theme. But surely the explanation 
of the passage is simple enough without adopting the 
Akhytoa theory. The one thing noteworthy about it, 
which distinguishes it from the ordinary Bnlhinaua 
passage of the legendary type, and such passages are 
legion, is that the text on which the legend is based 
liappens to be one taken from outside the texts of the 
' :si, 5, 1. 3 1907^ pp. 09^ 70 . 
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White Yajurveda, and therefore reference has to be made 
to it. And reference is made by citing four lines and 
explaining them not at all in the manner in which 
a gennine Akhytoa would have been constructed; with 
additional facts between the verses carrying on the 
narrative, but simply by paraphrases of the text of the 
hymn in the regular Brahmana style; nay more, in 
the explanation of the fourteenth verse the Brahmana 
seems to propose two different renderings of the original 
text; interpreting Purui-avas’ intention as being either to 
throw himself down, i.e. hang himself, or to start forth, 
presumably on his wild rushing over the earth. And 
it is quite in keeping with the Brahmana spirit that four 
verses out of fifteen should exhaust the energy of the 
compiler, and it may finally be noted that he emphatically 
refers to the Bahvrcas as handing down a hymn of 
fifteen verses : no hint of a prose Akhyana seems to 
have crossed his mind.^ 

It seems to me, therefore, that the legend of Pururavas 
and Urvai^i cannot help us to a real Akhyana. Whether 
the explanation of the hymn is I'eally given to us by the 
Brahmana it would be too long here to inquire, even had 
I any conviction of being able to solve the problem : what 
is sufficient for our purpose is to note that the Brahmana 
presents us merely with an explanation of and introduction 

^ There are several difficulties as to the Satapatha passage. The 
mention, of fifteen verses when the hymn has eighteen is vex'y strange, 
and not yet fully explained. Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 346, thinks that the 
present text, which mentions v, 16 without commenting on it, is inter- 
polated, and tliat the fifteen verses refer to the first fifteen, the 
Brahmana having I'ef erred to 1, 2, 14, and 15 ; and this is not impossiVde. 
Winternitz’ view, VOtT. xxiii, 131, that the Brahmana does not cite 
the verses, hut that the copyists saved themselves trouble by merely 
referring to the RV., is certainly untenable, for Hertel points out tluit 
the Bnlhinana has given its summary of the omitted verses in the 
prelude, and that the citation of vv. 1, 2, 14, and 15 only is deliberate 
and artistically necessary, thus also rendering needless Olden berg s 
view of a shortening of the Akhyana. 
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to the dialogue; it does not present iis wiU a new 
literary type. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessarj/ to exaniino ouo otlier 
class of evidence adduced by Professor 01denl>erg in 
>support of his theory, namely, certain passa-ges in tlie 
MaJiaMim^oUa, for Dr. HerteD has shown in detail tliat 
they do not in the slightest correspond with tlic t1i<M>retic 
Akhytoa ; the verses do not form points of special interest 
in the narrative: in one case the verse and tlie prose 
narratives simply cover the same ground, while in another, 
that cited also by Hopkins,^ the story of the Frog girl in 
Mahajhharata, iii, 192, the version before us seems beyond 
all question to be merely a verse-story rewritten in part 
in prose. The prose is full of reminiscences of tlie original 
verses, and though it is not obvious why it sliould have 
come down to us in its present form, tliere are t<Jo fo.w 
tilings known about the Epic to render tlie absence of 
a reply to such a question unnatural. Tlieio remains, 
therefore, but one argument of Professor Dldeidierg’s 
which seems to demand consideration, and tliat is Ids 
application of his theoiy to the explanation of 
viii, 100. The case deserves special treatment, because it 
is one of the few instances which are adduced by Professor 
Oldenberg which von Scliroeder^ regards as bdng a 
plausible argument for the theory. In tlie 
Bmhnana, iv, I, 3, there is told a tale of the <]ivision of 
speech which runs as follows. After he had hurled liis 
bolt at Vrtra, who in this narrative is also Soma, Indra 
was afraid, thinking he had missed, and lie with tlu^ 
other gods would not go to see how the missile had fared. 

^ YOJ. xxiii, 285 seq. The Pau^yakhyana, cited, hy Ohlenberg in 
favour of his theory, is all in prose— dialogue as well as luirrative ; only 
three hymns and two citations are in verse; that is, there is no Akhyana 
at all in Oldenberg's sense. 

- The Great Epic of India, pp. 266 seqq. See Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 280, 
287, 515, and compare Vismi Eurdiia, iv, 10. 

" Jlysferkmi und Minma, p. 340. 
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But at their entreaty Vayu went, and found Vrtra dead. 

The dead Vrtra gave forth an evil odour, hut Vayu 
puriti(Ml liiin, and as a result of his services Vayu became 
the first Ahisat of the Soma, or, in more intelligible form, 
obtaiiKMl as his share the first cup of Soma. Indra 
desired to have a share of it, and Vayu promised to give 
Piiu a share if he made speech intelligible. But A ayu 
only ^vished to give Indra a quarter, and Prajapati to 
M'hom they appealed for his decision, awarded one-halt 
to AViyu and but a quarter to Indra, who according y 
made only a quarter of speech intelligible, the par 
spoken by men; the remaining three-quarters, ^he speech 
of animals, birds, and reptiles, remained unintelligible. 
Now in the Rgveda, viii, 100, there is a strange hymn 
which seems to present nothing but a jumble of verses. 
The first six refer evidently to Indra and the Soma, 
and perhaps the next three may go with them; the 
tweiaii, again, is clearly taken from the ^ 

slaving of Vrtra, while vv. 10 and 11 refer to c, 
the four parts of Vac and the noblest poiiion thereof, 
but in wliit sense it is impossible to say. Ihe AnWem- 
Lr? gives us. as usual, no help ; and the BWratoto 
which here is more full than the Anulrainain, is likewuse 
useless It asserts that the first three lines were spoken 
;; Nema Bhargava in praise of Indra, though without 
soeiim him; then Indra revealed himself with vv. 4 
and 5, and the sage in joy uttered the iic^t t^ « 
and in v. 8 praises the bird — presumably the falcon 
which boars the Soma-and in v. 9 the f 

In vv. 10 and 11 he praises speech and in w 1 . ^ 

of a further exploit of Indra against \rtra. It is onlj 
worth noting that no effort is made here ^ connect 
the passage of the ^atafotlm with the hymn. _en erg^ 
with vreat ingenuity reconstructs the sense : m • 
TSl Ve speLr Vayu. and he holds that the 
1 Vi 117-23. ^ ZDMG. xxxix, 58. v 
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first nine verses show us the league of Inclra and Vayu, 
and the tenth and the eleventh show us the result to 
speech of Indras faithlessness. The sense of the hymn 
was made good by the prose explanations and insertions 
which must be supplied before we can understand it. 

Now if this theory is coiTect, we have indeed a real 
Akhyana. This is essentially a case %v}iere tlie hymn is 
not intelligible as it stands : the passages in prose, which 
we must assume to have intervened between the verses, 
would have given not, as in the case of the supposed 
Akhyana of Pururavas and Urvasi, explanations of the 
text, but would have carried the narrative over the breaks 
in the. sense between the verses, while at the decisive 
points there would occur the bursts of verse which are 
postulated by the theory. Von Schroeder, indeed, is so 
much struck by the parallelism that he is reduced first 
to suggesting that the tlieory may really lie justified for 
once in this case as he admits it may be justified in the 
case of the Jatakas, or in the alternative he throws out 
the wild suggestion that perhaps the verses were added to 
the hymn because of the Brahmana narrative. Olclenberg 
is perfectly justified in thinking the explanation mueli more 
wonderful than any Akhyana hymn theory could ever be. 

But does the Brahmana narrative really cast any light 
on the hymn at all? In the first place, the Brahinaua 
clearly puts Vayu in the position of the possessor of the 
Soma and India as him who begs for a share. In the hymn, 
accepting the view that the first speaker is Vayu, and of 
course without that assumption the whole ground for 
the hypothesis of Professor Oldenberg disappears, Vilyu 
appears as avsking India to secure for him Ins portion, 
precisely the reverse of the idles in the Brahmana. Tlieii 
the hymn has no hint at all of the bargain between the 
two : instead it deals merely with the greatness of India, 
whose existence has been questioned by some. It is from 
tlie some {nema) that the alleged seer Nema Bhargava 
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draws his feeble life. The two verses about Vac also fail 
to help: it is not said or implied that one part is intelli- 
gible, Finally, the last verse is nothing but a fragment 
from a speech of Indra in his fight with Vrtra, and it 
can only be made a part of the narrative by the theory 
that Indra proceeds to slaughter Vrtra over again, for 
already in v. 7 he has driven his bolt into his vital 
part. It seems to me, thei*efore, that the parallel has no 
cogency whatever for the interpretation of the hymn. 
Of course, if every Rgveda hymn were admittedly and 
beyond question a complete whole, we might be driven to 
invent some Akhyana to hold the parts together ; but it is 
absolutely certain that verses have been added to hymns, 
and I do not doubt that the original hymn ended either at 
V. 6 or V. 9, and that the remaining three verses are waifs 
and strays which have been attached in late times. 

It is unnecessary to review in similar detail the theory 
as applied to other hymns. As Professor S. Levi^ long 
ago pointed out, the difBculty in each case is that the 
dialogue as it stands is too clear to need the connecting 
remarks which the theory postulates. Yet the existence 
of such connecting remarks is of the essence of the 
Akhyana theory, which demands a literary type of mixed 
prose and verse. If the dialogue will run without any 
additions, then we have no right to say that there were 
ever any additions, or to deny that it was composed from 
the first as a piece of verse pure and simple and intended 
to stand on its own basis. 

But Professor Levi went a step further, and has claimed 
that already in these pieces of dialogue we are to see the 
signs of an Indian di’ama. The germ of this view is to 
be found in Professor Max Muller’s remark apropos of the 
Marut hymn, Rgveda^ i, 165, where he said ^ as early as 
1869: ^'If we suppose that the dialogue was repeated at 

^ Le thidtre indwij 'p. 307. 

“ Hymns to the Maruts, pp. 172, 173 j repeated in SBE. xxxii, 182, 1S3. 
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sacrifices in honour of the Maruts, or that possibly it was 
acted by two parties, one representing Indra, the oth<n* 
the Maruts and their followers, then the two vers<\s at tlio 
beginning and the three at the end ought to 1x3 placed in 
the mouth of the actual sacrificer, •whoever he was/’ 
Professor Levi ^ "was yet more decided : he quoted tlie 
love of the Indians for music, song, and dance ; the 
dialogue poems were not a poetic invention, they were 
reproductions of scenes actually before the poet’s eyes. 
The priests availed themselves of the drama as a means 
of bringing vividly before the people the majesty of the 
gods and their laws, and he recognizes in this primitive 
drama the restriction of the actors to three persons, but also 
the employment of a chorus, human or divine. Professor 
Levi’s ingenious theory was curiously unfruitful for years, 
and it is only now that the support of von Schroeder 
and Hertel have again made it an object of serious 
consideration. 

It is, of course, essential to understand wliat is meant 
by the claim that ritual drama existed. In the first place, 
we must distinguish it sharply from a dramatic ritual. 
The ritual of the ancient Indian sacrifice wuis not in the 
least of the character of a mere series of songs of praise 
and prayer. It is full from first to last of ritual dialogues : 
sometimes they w-ere of the simplest cliaraeter. Thus in 
the Taittiriya SmnJiita tlie sacrificer asks the priest, as ho 
looks at the sounding holes which liave been dug under 
the southern cart, '‘Is it well?” The priest anH\vcis 
"Yes”, and the sacrificer utters the prayer, "Bo it well 
for us both.” Besides such simple dialogue wo have the 
elaborate dialogues in the A^vamedha rite, dialogues the 
ritual purpose of wdiich is abundantly clear.‘^ Then there 

^ Lp. fJwdfre indien, pp. 333 seqq. 

- e.g., the .speech of the Queen in Vdjasarie^i xxxiii, 18 soq(|. ; 

cf. the speccli of the Brahmin student and a hetaira in ti^o Mahavrata, 
Krtf-hahi ^amhiia, xxxiv, 5 ; Tdittiriya Saijihitd^ vii, 5. 9. 4 ; my Aitarm/a 
Arani/akxi, p. 277, n. 15. 
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are the Brahmodyas ^ of the priests, a recognized and 
important part of the sacrifice. But this is not drama, 
for drama is essentially fxifjbrjon^, a representation, and the 
dramatic ritual is a presentation pure and simple. 

The point seems a simple one, but it is necessary to 
make it, for it at once disposes of part of the evidence for 
the dramatic theory which von Schroeder brings forward. 
Thus he claims as dramatic the famous frog-hymn of the 
Rgveda, vii, 102. He suggests that it was recited or 
rather sung by a party of Brahmins beside or standing in 
a pool or tank with frogs in it ; nay, he goes further, 
and compares it wnth the Frogs of Aristophanes and the 
many other dramas of beast names of the Greek comedy, 
and suggests that originally the /whole was derived from 
a mimetic frog-dance, the frog being one form of the 
vegetation spirit. Whatever the value of this hypothesis, 
tlie fact remains that the hymn as it stands is essentially 
nothing more than a rain-spell: it is not a dramatic 
reproduction at all, and to call it a drama is merely to 
confuse the issue. Then, again, as a case of drama is 
adduced the dialogue of Agastya and Lopamudra (Rgveda, 
i, 179), in which we are asked to see the old ritual for 
ensuring the fertility of the fields when the corn has been 
cut. In this case it is really impossible to agree wdth 
N'onSehrooder’s interpretation: sufficient perliaps to condemn 
it is tlie fact that it leads him to the singular vie^v^ that 
Lopaimidra means that which has the seal of disappearance 
np(m it, doubtless a suitable name for the worn-out 
(‘()rn spirit, l)ut a feat bejond the capacity of the Vedic 
kuiguiige.*^ But even if the theory were correct, there 

‘ Ludwig, Jh r lUgmda, iii, 390 seqq. ; Bloomfield, JAOS. xv, 172 seqq. ; 
of f he Veda, pp. 215 seqq. 

“ Op. cit., p, IfiS. 

*■ Old^uiberg, LGxV. 1909, p. 77, n. 4. He suggests that the sense is 
rather ‘‘die unter Verletzung (des irrafa) (sinnlich) Erfreuende ”, which 
in very plausible, for in HV. x, 10. 12 we have pramfidah in this sense, 
and HO tlie root 7mi(l in Batapaiha Brclhmaxiat xiv,7. 1. 14 : strlhhih saha 
Moditmdnak* ' y^';; 

JRAS. 1911 . . 
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would still be nothing to earry us beyond a drainatic 
ritual, and o£ that, as we have seen, there is aljiindant 
evidence in the ritual texts without excursions into tln‘ 
impossible. In the same spirit the harmless little hymn 
Bgveda, ix, 112^ which has ever ^ been regarded as tlu^ 
utterance o£ a Brahmin while the Soma is being pressed, 
showing his desire to win a rich patron even as oilier 
mortals seek other things to satisfy them, becomes a wild 
scene of revelry by a masked crew of vegetation spirits 
dancing to music and singing the song.^ This is a mere 
case of imagination run wild, but even vrere it not, again 
we have but a dramatic ritual, and not real drama. 

Nor is there any proof of drama in the fact that dance 
was liked by the Vedie Indians. This is not denied for 
a moment, but von Schroeder ^ seeks to go further and 
prove that the hymns show that the idea of a god dancing 
was familiar to the Indians, and further that it was 
derived from seeing a god portrayed as so dancing on the 
primitive stage. The latter part of the theory is of course 
pure hypothesis, but it is just worth noting how singularly 
few references there are to the dancing of gods. Usas 
is compared with a dancer, for it is only by forcing the 
meaning of iva^ that von Schroeder can make out that 

^ Again neatly defended by Oldenberg, GGA. 1909, pp. 79 seqq. 

3 Op. cit., pp, 408 seqq. ^ Op. cit., pp. 13 seqq, 

RV. i, 92. 4 ; Schroeder, p. 44. He repeats this view in YOJ, xxiii, 
8, n. 1, in respect of KY. x, 72. 6, where he seeks to show in the BY. the 
recognition of the cosmic power of dancing, and he compares the use of 
Sxrreor &s in Greek (e.g., IL iii, 380, 381 ; Soph. Oid. Tyr. 1078) and vt in 
Latin {e.g. Cic. Tusc. i, 43. 104 ; de Or. ii, 1. 2). The argument is, 
however, very weak : in both cases iva naturally is a comparative particle, 
and there is no ground for the unusual sense ascribed to it. It is no 
argument for the version of von Schroeder that nrtaih is used of Usas in 
RV. X, 29. 3 : the comparison shows that U^as could be conceived as 
a dancer, and nrtau is consistent with this. Yon Schroeder sees dance as 
the sense of nrt throughout, e.g. in B>V. v, 33, 6 : npn'nani nridmcuiu 
dmartah, and so nrtu in ii, 22, 4 ; vi, 29, 3 ; viii, 24. 9, 12, etc., but liow 
far he is right in doing so is a question of some difficulty. That the 
gods danced is of course in itself probable, and x, 124, 9 seems to show 
it of Indra. 
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8lie herself is said to dance, and the word ifirtu is used 
occasionally of gods, but in what sense is doubtful. When 
it is said of Indra nrmnaoii nrtamanali, it is hard to 
believe either that it means that he accomplishes his 
inighty deeds when dancing or that he acts in the dance 
his deeds. 

If the dance is insufficient to pi'ove a drama, can any 
help be derived from the question of song ? Von Schroeder ^ 
accepts and Hertel ^ lays great stress upon an argument 
which is somewhat hard to follow. It is laid down that 
verses were, as nowadays is the case, always sung, that 
therefore it would be impossible to distinguish in the 
dialogue hymns the different r61es unless the verses were 
sung by at least two persons, and that therefore each 
dialogue hymn presumes that there was the element of 
a drama, namely, two actors, for we may willingly admit 
that if we are to accept the fact that the rdles were sung 
by two persons, there may well have been appropriate 
action and, as von Schroeder adds, dance, making up all 
the elements of a primitive drama, if once the idea were 
grasped of representing in this form some action. But 
this theory of Hertel’s is open to the fatal objection that 
it assumes far too much. In the first place, we have 
absolutely no knowledge how far a distinction between 
the expression of different speakers was desired at the 
very early days when the Vedic hymns were in process 
of production : no doubt if a single actor nowadays 
produces a play he depends on his vocal abilities to 
render liis acting the several parts effective, but we cannot 
interpret the Rgveda in the light of a modern tour de 
force. In the second place, there is no evidence whether 
at the time of the Rgveda the verses were sung at all: 
the tlieory that they were sung cannot be supported by 
any evidence before the Pratisakhyas and the ^rauta 

^ Mpaterium mid Mimus, pp. 11-13. 

2 VOJ. xviii, 64, 73, 137, 138 ; xxiii, 274, 275. , „ ; 
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Sutras, and the one thing wo really do know that goes 
back to an early date is that there was a great distincticui 
between Samans and ordinary Kc verses. The ihfihiniu.ias 
regularly use the word ga% “ sing/’ of the former, and oi* 
the latter the term iarn.9, “recite” : exactly the dillereiHai 
between the two modes it is impossible for us to sa}% and 
it is quite unscientific to assert that in the recitation of 
dialogue hymns differences of speakers could not be 
brought out if desired by the reciter. Hertels argument 
depends for its force on the hypothesis that the diHerence 
of speakers must be made clear to the audience, and tliat 
it could not be made clear save by a change of performer : 
we neither know nor shall we ever know whether either 
of the hypotheses is correct, and this argument of Her tel 
must definitely be abandoned as possessing any w^eight.^ 

We are reduced, then, to inquiring whether tliere is 
anything in the dialogue hymns 'which suggests dramatic 
performance. The chief hymns which come into question 
are those which first gave ground for Max Muller’s 
conjecture, namely, the dialogue of Agastya, the Maruts, 
and Indra, Rgveda, i, 170, 171, and 165; the dialogue 
of Indra and Varuna, RV. iv, 51 ; the narrative of tlie 
flight of Agni and his return, RV. x, 51-3, 124; the 
dialogue of Sarama and the Panis, RV. x, 108 ; tliat of 
Pururavas and Urvasi, RV. x, 95 ; of Yama and Yaiui, 
RV. X, 10 ; and that of Visvamitra and the streams, 
RV. hi, 33. Then there may be added three hymns in 
which Indra plays a part — the hymn of his wonderful 
birth, RV. iv, 18 ; the Vrsakapi hymn, RV. x, 86, and his 
dialogue with Vayu, if Vayu it be, in RV. viii, 100 ; and 

^ Of. Oldenberg, GGA. 1909, p. 68. Hertel’s criticisms in VOJ. 
xxiii, 274, 275, do not seem to me effective. They rest on modern Indian 
practice, and on assertions which assume that our modern musical sense 
is a criterion for ancient music, a view which the dispute regarding the 
character of Greek music would seem to render yet more dangerous 
where the Indian musical sense of the second millennium B.c, is in 
question. 
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finally the well-known Mudgala hymn/EV. x, 102. If these 
are really to be regarded asperformed by several performers, 
who adopt the roles of the gods celebrated, then we have 
a real drama, don]}t]ess in miniature, but still a drama, to 
whicli tlie Aristotelian definition could Avithout impropriety 
be aj>plied. There is representation in speech and action,^ 
a.iid the real literary merit of some of the hymns and dramas 
is (juite undeniable. Nor would there be lacking some 
evidence of the gradual advance of the dramatic art, for 
the dialogue of Agastya and the Maruts presents us Avith 
a miniature trilogy of a kind, and in the Suiyarnadlhijaya 
Hertel ” finds a fully developed drama, a historical link 
between the R<jveda and the later Indian world. 

The hypothesis is attractive, especially Avhen set out 
Avith all the in gen uitj"" of Professor adu Schroeder ; but 
it must be admitted that it has one enormous difficulty 
t<.) overcome, and it offers us little help to overcome it. 
AVhy is the later literature Avholly silent regarding this 
ritual drama ? Von Schroeder^ realizes the difficulty, and 
lie finds the solution in the theory that the Vedic drama 
is no feeble beginning : it presents the climax of a long- 
stage of development, and it has no connexion with 
the later drama of India. No doubt Ave see in the Yatras 
the same root from which the Rgvedic drama sprung, 
but the one is literatui'o, the other merely popular, and 
historically the Vedic drama is dying out AAdien we find it. 
The refined taste of the Vedic priests Avho have handed 
us doAvn the ritual could not bear the presence of dancing 

^ It is of course true that the drama springs from the dramatic ritual, 
and that there must be a stage when the two seem but one. But the 
essence of the two is distinct, and depends on the relation of the 
performers to the action. In the dramatic ritual they are actors them- 
selves seeking some direct end ; in the drama they consciously represent 
tlie actions of others : thus the Mainades who tore Pentheus to pieces 
performed a dramatic ritual, the actors of ihe Baccliai represent in a higher 
forjn that ritual. As the ritual ceases to be intelligible, the possibility 
of drama emerges. ‘ \ 

“ VOJ. xxiii, 299 seqq. ® Op* cit, pp. 70 seqq. 
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and singing gods on the stage, and only a few relies of 
the old literary drama have been admitted into tln^ ritviul 
books. The priests could, indeed, accept mneh. that wtm 
popular, such as the chariot races, ^ the shooting of an*o\\^s;- 
the use of the swing, the popular abuse, but tliey could 
not in the long run see their %Yay to incorpornit; ilio 
drama where gods appeared on the scene in their rituaJ. 
Moreover, stress must be laid on the fact that tlie vituiil 
drama was in great measure a phallic drama, and phalHc 
rites were hated of the priests. TlIiq Rgvedn^' itself 
detests the sisnaclevas. 

This is all very ingenious, but it is hard to accept it 
as at all effective. To begin with, it is diflicult for any 
student of the Vedic ritual to think that the priests 
were really people who would dislike phallic rites. It is 
absurd to deny that in some schools they were disliked : 
it is notorious that the maitJmna, which is prescribed hy 
all the older texts for the Mahavrata rite, and which is 
clearly a fertility spell, is described by the late Sdiiklifl- 
yana ^rauta Sutra old and obsolete, and not to bo 
performed.^ All honour to the school of ^Sankhayana, but 
it is a late school, and the ^aunakins do not criticize the 
rite. Again, the Yajurveda gives us in its fullest detail 
the revolting practices of the horse sacrifice.^ But, indeed, 
it would be foolish to multiply examples : the coarseness 
of the older ritual is unquestionable, and no strength 
can be laid on any argument which assures us that 

^ Of, the Vajapeya, Hillehrandt, Vedinche Opfer^ p. 14‘2. 

La the Vajapeya and Rajasuya, Hillehrandt, pp. 141, ,145, 140 ; in 
the Mahavrata, Keith, Sdnkhdyana Aranyahm^ p. 82. 

^ In the Mahavrata, Keith, op. cat., pp. 77^ 78. 

Ibid., p. 79. 

X, 99, 3; vii, 21, 5. The sense is rather ^‘phallus worshipiaers 
than phallic spirits or deities, as von Schroeder, pp. 03-4, would prefer 
to take it. His suggestion that the name Krkadasu, in RV. i, 29, 
represents a phallus (cf. KepKos) worshipper is as improbable as it is 
ingenious. 

^ See my Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 277, n. 15. 

Hillebrandt, op. cit., pp, 149 seqq., 
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rnodesty was the cause of the obsolescence of the drama. 
Besides, what ground is there for assuming that the 
drama was inevitably bound up with phallic practices ? 
The finest of all the alleged dramas is, perhaps, that 
of Agastya and the Maruts, wholly devoid of phallic 
suggestion. Or again, what has the dialogue of Sarama 
and the Panis, or the tale of the recovery of Agni, 
to do with such topics, and the same remark applies to 
the dialogues of A^aruna and Indra, of Pururavas and 
Urvasi, of Indra and A^ayu, and in all probability to 
that of Yama and Yami, which seems to us an early 
morality, though von Schroeder^ finds in it a variant 
of the fertility magic which he sees in the Lopamudra 
hymn. It may of course be said that these dialogues 
have survived precisely because they were different from 
the ordinary drama of the time, but why should they 
have ceased to have successors ? AVhy did the Vedic 
Indians come to the opinion that to present gods dancing 
and singing was improper, after they had long practised 
it, and had produced several fine poems by aid of the 
convention? Surely, even if Indra and the Maruts 
became an unsuitable subject for the stage, A^isvtoiitra 
and the streams might have held the boards. After all, 
ratlicr than lose ourselves in this wilderness of speculation, 
is it not wiser to I'ecognize that the Indian drama did not 
terminate, for the simple reason that it had not yet begun ? 

Hertel - has quite a different view of the development 

^ Myderium nncl Mwms, pp. 275 seqq. This is a peculiarly gratuitous 
theory, and it is not supported in the least by the RsyaArhga and Santa 
story, which belongs to a totally different type of idea, 

- Voj. xxiii, 297 seq. Winternite, VOJ. xxiii, 110, doubts the evidence 
of the connexion of the Vedic and the classical drama, and Hertel, 
NT}.!, xxiv, 118-20, finds a link in the Harimirda^ ii, 91, where it is 
said : iafra yajne vartamane sunatyena natas tackl 1 maharmns tomydm 
axa Bhadrcununeti ncmatah\\ But this is a very poor piece of evidence : 
the Hariramki is a late text, and undoubtedly contemporaneous with 
the classical drama, at least in its earlier stage, and that this text 
should recognize a nixia (it is not clear if actor is really meant, but 
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of the drama. He finds in tlie Sv/iKtrnCullnjn jjti., a laD‘ 
Vedic text, a drama in full foiTnj showiBg iii its t.lalxa'ahoii 
a marked advance upon tlie dramas oi tlie 
Indeed, if liis version were accepted, tlie piect* would 
be a remarkable one, and his version and explanation 
are really of great ingenuity. But that, 1 dear, exliuust.s 
all that can be said in their favour. B}' a ]>lentihil 
supply of stage directions, by adding a compleip and 
elaborate list of dramatis personiB, and by eandul trasis- 
lation based on a preconceived theoiy, a drama co//, be 
made out of the But, on the 

hand, Oldenbergi witli equal ease can make an Akliyana 
out of it, and in truth for liis theory tiiei'e .sp«aik>s 
the fact that part of the tale is certainly narraiiN'e.™ 
Naturally this does not trouble Hertel mueli, for iux* 
there not the prologues of the Greek plays and tho 
narratives of the heralds, all mere devices of the primitiN'** 
drama to avoid the necessity of explaining tilings wdiieh 
the audience must lie told, but which cannot corn'enimitly 
be put in dramatical 1 3 ^ ? There remains the hypotln.*sis 
that both are wrong, and to this view I strongl}^ incline. 

But von Schroeder^'^ has still an argument left. He 
has seen with Hertel in three hymns dramatic monologues: 
the first is the boast of the drunken Indra, KV. x, IHh 
which he imagines had a place in the performance td' 
a Soma feast; the second is the mime of the medicine 
man, RV. x, 97 ; and the last the song of the gamliler, 
RV. X, 34. The medicine man lie imagines as coming- 
forward in some part of a Soma festival, and tln^ simg uf 
the gambler would find its place, accompanied by dances 
of the personified dice and of Apsarases at tlie kindling 

it does nob matter mucli) as filling up a period in the horse saeriiiee 
really does not help us to any connexion of the secular and ritual 
drama, which must rest on other evidence. 

^ See GGA, 1909,: pp. 71 seqq. 

2 See Hertel, , VOJ. xxiii, S3 1 seqq. ^ Op. cit, pp. 301-95. 
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of the fire of the Sabha, which served also as the place of 
dicing. It would serve as an interlude in the midst of 
the offering to recall the mind of the spectators to the 
dangers of dicing, and it would thus play the part of 
a inorality of the middle ages. The idea is beyond question 
ingenious, but we can say no more. The ritual is silent, 
nor can we readily imagine that the Yedic stage would 
r(nulily have witnessed the appearance of a drunken 
god, and we may be excused from belief in the dancing 
dice and tlie Apsarases, just as we may be allowed to 
disbelieve in the dance of the Apsarases which we are 
told introduced the tale of Pururavas and Urvasi, or in 
the curious farrago of nonsense -wdiich is represented to us 
as the inward meaning; of the Mud^ala song.^ 

What, tlien, are we to make of these dialogues and 
these monologues, and why are they found in the llgveda 
BitmldfUj ? Unfortunately that is a question whicli is much 
easier to ask than to answer, and it is one of tliose questions 
which seem to be likely never finally to be answered. Tim 
obscurity of the matter justifies to the full such attempts 
as those of von Schroeder and Hertel, but the fact that 
we liave no certain answer must not be deemed to be 
a reason for accepting any answer which is utterly im- 
probable. It must be remembered that these hymns do 

^ Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 137, admits the weight of Bloomfield’s 
•criticism (ZDMG. xlviii, 541 seq.) of Geldner’s version [VedlHche SfAidien, 
ii, 1 seq.) of this curious hymn, to which I called attel^tion in JR AS. 
1009, p. 207. Air. Pargiter, JRAS. 1910, pp. 1328 seqq., has connected 
the hymn with the genealogy of Aludgala in the Puraiias, and has seen in 
rddhrhjd (v. 12) and indrasenti (v. 2) references to V ad hiwasva, a grandsoji 
of Aludgala, and Indrasena his daughter-in-law. The difficulties of 
tlie hymn do not, however, seem in the slightest degree to be diminished 
by these assumptions, and that either vddhriml or indrmtna is intended 
as a proj)er name seems most improbable. Tlie whole hymn seems to 
me, as it did to Bloomfield, to be of mythological content, and I do 
not think tlie Puranic genealogy rests on any Vedic tradition, Yuska 
already evidently could not explain the hymn ; see Xirukta^ ix, 2, 3. 
Here may he noted Mr. Pargiter’s attempt, JRAS. 1911, pp. 803-9, to 
find a rational explanation of the genesis of the Vrsakapi poem, PV. x, SO. 

I fear that the ex})lanation is more rational than probable. 
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not stand alone in the as being oiitsicie the 

ordinary category of prayer and praise. There iire many 
liyrnns, certainly the overwhelming majority,^ whieli were 
written for the ritiiab but there are others wliieli clearly 
are somewhat different in character. Tahe for example 
the three hymns in the seventh Mandala “ of the 
which celebrate the deeds of Sudas under tlie giiiilance of 
Vasistha. These are beyond doubt occasional hymns, the 
tribe or family expression of joy over the victories of the 
great king, one of the few whose names are more than 
words to us in Vedic history. What essential difference 
is there between this hymn and the dialogue of Yisvainitra 
and the streams ? ^ Each, celebrates /,a : historic event, and 
if Visvamitra himself, as may be the case, is the author of 
Egveda, iii, 33, what difficulty is there in understanding 
the preservation of the hymn b}^ his descendants ? Or, 
again, what is there to distinguish the dialogue of Yama 
and Yami from the philosophic hymns in the tentli 
Mandala^ except the form ? And why should tlie dialogues 
regarding the deeds of the gods be deemed any-^ less suited 
for their praise in the ritual than the simple narratives 
which make up part of the JRgveda I It niiist be re- 
membered also that besides the formal hymns which liad 
tixed places in the rites there was need of other matter to 
fill up the pauses in the sacrifice. In the horse sacrifice 
Brahmin and warrior alike were called on to sing to fill 
up time,^ and ancient tales were among the things with 
which the period of mourning after the burial of tlie dead 
was made to pass.^ Nor need we deny that it may be 
that hymns are found in the Rgveda wliich are neither 

' Of. Bloomfield, JAOS. xvii, 177. 

- vii, 18, 33, 83. 3 RV. iii, 83. 

^ See X, 72, 81, 82, 121, 129, etc. ; Macdonell, Sannkrlt Litdratm'e, 
pp. 131 seqq. 

Cf. Satapatha Brahmana, xiii, 5. 3. 4 ; Taittinya Bnlhmana, iii, 9. 
14. 4. 

« AMclyana Grhya Sutra, iv, 6, 6. Cf. also Kathaka U'pmtlmd, i, 3. 
16; Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii,, 132, 133. : 
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intended for magic nor religious ends ; possibly the dicer s 
falls within this category, though that of the 


sons*^ 


medicine man is rather a magic spell. 

After all, when the slow growth of the drama in Greece 
is remeinbered, it will not seem so surprising that the true 
drama was tardy in appearance in India. Song dance 
and music are not, when all is said and done, enough to 
produce a drama, and the further steps required to reach 
that end have in all countries proved hard to take. But 
one conjecture may be permitted as to the slow growth 
of the drama in India, and that because it raises a point 
of interest with regard to Indian religion. It is the 
view of von Schroeder ^ that the Vedic Indian w^as really 
an earnest believer in the spirits of the dead and their 
leader Riidra, who appeared as wind and vegetation 
deities, and with whom he compares the Sileni, the Satyrs, 
the Lemures, and so forth. The Rgveda ignores largely 
this side of religion, and in his view that is due to priestly 
preference for other religious manifestations. But there 
is possible another view : it is at least as plausible that 
the advance in the greatness of Rudra is due to the pro- 
gressive admixture of the Vedic Indian with the aboriginal 
population, a fact which I conceive is hardly open to 
serious doubt. It may be that in the hymns of the 
Rgveda we have preserved not so much a priestly refine- 
ment as rather the expression of a less diluted Aryan 
belief. It is not necessary for us to deny that the Vedic 
Aryan did believe in vegetation spirits, but it is a perfectly 
legitimate hypothesis that he cared less for them than he 
did for other sides of religion. And the hypothesis has 
the advantage of explaining why the true Indian drama 
appears so late. Recent research has shown, it seems to 
me beyond serious doubt, that the Greek drama found its 

^ X, 34. - Op. cit., pp. 53seqq. ; VOJ. ix, 233-52. 

See niy note in the Classical, Quarterly, iv, 283, 284. Ridgeway s 
theory of the origin of the drama from the festivals in honour of the 
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origin in the representation in literature o£ tlie rude folk- 
religion wliicli portrayed the struggle betweou winter and 
summer: such contests of tlie representatives uf tin* 
spirits prevail even to-day in Greece, and it st/eins i!ia.l 
Athens actually took the step from draniatic ritual to tla* 
actual drama, though the details of the fundamental changv 
from presentation to a representation are ^vantin^‘. Now 
the first mention of drama in Indian literature is un- 
questionably that in the where w<3 are told 

how the slaying of Kainsa by Krsna could be D^presented 
either in actual action or by mere words: the [fra ill hi 
divided themselves into two parts, one representing tin.* 
followers of Kanisa with blackened faces, tlie otlier tliose 
of Krsna with red faces, and they expressed tlie feeling of 
both parties throughout tlie struggle from Krsna’s birth 
to the death of Kamsa. The mention of tlie colour of the 
two parties is most significant : red man slays black man : 
the spirit of spring and summer prevails ()w.n* the sjiiirit 
of the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be 
mistaken: Ave are entitled to say that in India as in 
-Greece this primitive dramatic ritual slaying of winter 
is the source wlience tlie drama is derived. But these 
contests are in all likelihood no substantial part of the 
Rgvedic cult: when they appear as in the 'Maliavrata “ 
we are long past the time of tlie Rfjveda proper, and we 
need not be surprised if the Rgveda contains no trace of 
drama. How far back this drama goes — for it is cl earl 3 ^ 
a real drama — we cannot say, but there is much to l)e 
urged for the theory that it developed outside tlie 
Brahminieal stratum of the populace. The names of 
player and pla}/- alike and the technical terms of the 

dead is set forth at length in his work on the Origins of the ( Jreek Drama, 
but his thesis seems to be still improbable as an explanation of the 
origin of tragedy, 

^ See Weber, Jndische Studies xiii, 354 seqq., 488 seqq. : my note, 
ZDMG. Ixiv, 534 seqq., and ci JBAS. 3.908, p. 17‘2. 

“ See my SdfiJchd^ana Aranyaha^ p, 78. 
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drama are too overwhelmingly Prakrtic to allow iis to 
doubt its essentially popular origin, even if the Yatra 
were not there to remind us of the roots of the drama in 
popular life. The drama has its origin in religion, but 
rather in popular religion than in the higher cult : the 
parallel between Greece and India in this regard is too 
obvious to be overlooked. Dionysos is the great lord 
of the Greek drama, but he is no favourite in the 
Homeric ■, age. ■ 
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CHINESE WRITING IN THE CHOU DYNASTY IN THE 
EIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 

By L, C. HOPKINS, I.S.O. 

TT is the aim of the following paper to present to the 
readers of this Journal the problem of the origin 
of Chinese writing as it appears at the opening of the 
historical period in the ninth century B.C., and to give 
some account of the new light thrown upon the subject 
bjr recent discoveries in North China. It is also iny hope 
to show that there are reasons for endeavouring to stir 
an interest in this question of origin, and some grounds 
for defining, as clearly as j)resent conditions allow, the 
main features of what is already known of the problem, 
and indicating the lines along which fruitful investigation 
must advance. Especially valuable it should be to 
investigators of other primitive systems of writing to have 
a working knowledge of the rise and progressive changes 
of a script, probably of very ancient origin, certainly 
claiming a continuous history of 3,600 years, still in 
vigorous activity, betraying no signs of impending decay. 
The facts of such a life -history, properly ascertained 
and appreciated, might well contribute some illuminating 
sidelights or useful suggestions on analogous inquiries. 

Chinese is a monosyllabic language, and there is no 
evidence even tending to show it was ever otherwise. 
It has now numerous dialects which range from a mere 
difference of accent or burr to the point of complete 
mutual unintelligibility. Probably the existing variety of 
dialects is much larger at present than at the opening 
of the semi-historical period in the twelfth century B.c. ; 
but we do not know whether there once existed a single 
parent stem of all the later Chinese dialects, or whether 
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the ancient Chinese speech was itself only one of several 
cognate languages, coexisting in Eastern Asia, and peril aps 
contributing some ancestral features to the actuiil diahataJ 
multiformity. However the fact may liave l:)eeu, the 
present syllabaries, or aggregates of separate monosy.llal)i(i 
sounds, of the dialects vary much in richness, one of the 
poorest being the Ktum Ima, the so-called Mandarin dialect 
of North China, which comprises about 425 syllabic unite, 
while that of Hankow has only 316. 

If such a language, monosyllabic and non-inflected, is 
to grow in some sort of correspondence with the growth 
of national life, if, that is, it is to add new words to its 
primitive and meagre stock, the increase must come either 
from outside or from within. But if the genius of the 
language will not admit the entry of words of hitherto 
unknown sound, then the only alternative is that the 
expansion should be effected by the free multiplication 
of homophones, old sounds with new meanings. This wtxs 
the course followed by the Chinese speech before the 
earliest documents still surviving were written down. 
What we shall never know is whether the ancient 
Chinese liomophones are to be attributed in all cases, as 
they certainly must he in many, to mere differentiation 
of meanings developed from a single phonetic base, but 
the original relationship of which had faded from the 
consciousness of the sjoeakers of the language ; or whether, 
on the other hand, these homophones sometimes represent 
fundamentally unrelated words, syllables, that is, identical 
to the ear, but expressing meanings not merely dissimilar 
at a given moment in the life of the language, but 
meanings that had never been otherwise than independent 
growths. To take an example, the sound jpronoimced in 
modern Northern Chinese pai or pS (and probably pa/c 
in the ancient language) covers, among others, a group 
of characters having the, sign ^ as their phonetic element. 
Singly this ; element ; stands Jpr the word pai (or pS)^ 
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wliite.” With various additions represents homo- 
phonoiis Byllables meaning respectively '' hundred '' a 
father's elder brother”, chief ‘'hsilk stuffs”, ‘Huetal 

foib’, to moor”, ''to urge’'. Were these diverse senses all 
d(‘.\’eloi)ed from one primitive syllable look, tlmugh no clue 
i-eauains to the process of differentiation? Or were tJiey 
always separate "words”, always independent units of 
s]>eee]i, each due to a special formative irapidse corre- 
sponding to its special sense, but all expressed in one 
indiscriminate body of sound ? It is a question to which 
tliere is no answer. But tliis characteristic feature of 
tbe Chinese language, a restricted phonesis coupled witli 
a plethora of words (or of senses, as the case may be) to 
each syllabic unit, wurs to prove a potent, a predominating 
force in determining the path of advance to be followed 
by the national writing. Viewed from its later stages 
that path is seen to be the line of least intellectual 
resistance, not only for the producers of the stock of 
cliaracters, but equally for the consumers, the readers 
of the body of visible tokens gradually accumulated. 

"Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute” is very often true, 
but it probably applies less to the progress of early writing 
than to most arts. It must always have been an easy and 
an obvious device to select certain natural objects and 
products of human handicrafts in order to suggest by 
drawing or carving their simple outlines the names borne 
liy such tilings in the racial speech. But the scope of this 
ffi'st acliievement is narrow, and many words in the speech 
of even a primitive people do not easily allow themselves 
to be thus captured and imprisoned by the forces of 
pictorial art. When the early Chinese had amassed a small 
nucleus of tliese pictograms, and felt the growing need 
of other word-signs, it must have soon occurred to the 
individuals or tlie class concerned that by recourse to 
homophones the obstacle might be surmounted and visible 
shape be given to a previously unwritten word. We may 
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illustrate this by considering tlxe group ol' syl laities 
mentioned above having the ancient sound ‘pak. Let us 
suppose that one of these words, “fir-tree,’' luul ncquirerl 
a grapliic token, a character, but that none of the 
words (or senses) so pronounced were thus equipped. Tle^ 
scribe desired to write the word “chief” or “leader”, havii^g 
the same sound pcilc. Why should he not write po/o 
“a fir-tree” ? The context would show well enougli th<*u 
“ fir-tree ” was not meant, nor yet “ white ”, nor “ hundred”, 
nor “silk stuffs”, nor “metal foil”, nor moor ”, nor 
“urge”. No doubt some degree of confusion, qwas now 
and again involved. But what will you have? This is 
an imperfect and makeshift world, and we must often do 
the best we can with our materials, leaving perfection 
to the angels and the Bodhisatvas. 

That these loan characters existed in the earliest extant 
documents is known to all educated Cliinese. They are 
designated in the analytic system of the Han dynast}' 
scholars as the class of Ghia cldeli, or Borrowed cluiracters, 
and appear to he generally considered as the latest device 
adopted for the reduction of the spoken language to 
a written form, whereas they are probably one of the 
very first. 

If this view is well founded, another of the “six 
scripts” (or sixfold division of written characters), and 
far the largest of them all, is merely an extension or 
elaboration of the same principle of borrowing homophones, 
the class, namely, known as Hsieh slteng, or Phonetic 
characters. This division only differs from the cruder 
device of loan characters by the addition to the borrowed 
sign of what may be called a graphic aflix, being anotlier 
character fitted to suggest that particular sense of the 
sound borne by the borrowed sign which was intended. 
The group already introduced above, having the conjectural 
ancient sound pah (and the modern ones pai or p4) will 
serve as an illustration. Assuming the need of greater 
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precision was increasingly felt, we can see that a natural 

device was to add such then existing characters as those 

for man the horizontal digit representing '' one 

‘■“(•loth'’, “metar’, to the overworked sign jjah, gradually s 

felt to ])e inadequate, and by so adding to suggest to the I 

mind of the reader the particular word intended, 1 

Avlietlier it were '‘chief”, or "uncle”, "hundred”, "white | 

silk ”, or " ]netal foil ”. * 

■ . ' ■ ■ f 

Thus regarded, the use of homophones, emjDloyed 

because it was an easy system to adopt and a simple one : 

to understand, AA^as modified later for the sake of precision 

))y tlie selection of differentiating symbols. But although : 

thus modified, the principle was essentially the same, and 

made its appeal to the understanding, as the borroAved 

characters had done in the first instance, mainly througli 

the sense of sound, but reinforced by appropriate graphic 

finger-posts, 

Tliere is, however, anotlier and more subtle contrivance 
to Avhicli the early pioneers of Avriting had recourse, and 
though it never coA^ered the same immense field that was 
filled by the phonetic class, perhaps because it was felt 
to be too difficult and uncertain in practice, it deserves | 

notice, partly because it is not clear why it need ever 
have been brought into play. This is the method of 
Suggestive compounds. In this class no appeal is made 
to tlie phonetic principle. But tAvo existing characters 
Avero selected Avhicli, when combined in a new graphic 
unit, Avould (theoretically) suggest to the reader the AA^ord 
required to be Avritten. Thus, for example, the Avord liao, 
now usually meaning "good”, but the primitive sense 
of Avhich Avas probably " to love ”, " to be fond of ”, was 
provided AAoth a Avritten counterpart by combining the 
signs for "Avoman” and "child”, whereupon to every 
right-minded person and upholder of family life would 
naturally occur the word hao, " to love.” So by a slightly 
different selection, the word "to protect,” acquired 
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a written form by the juxtaposition of the si^i^ns for 
‘‘man” and “cliild”. 

But why, it may be asked, with the fruiiial an(! 
principle of lioniophonic borrowing in full opm-aiioii, juid 
seemingly capable of indefinite expansion, slioiild Ihis less 
obvious, less handy, expedient of suggestive comlantition 
have come into use ? The answer is not appaj-eiu, hut 
perhaps I may put forward the following as a possible 
solution. It is likely that the early coiners of characters 
were sometimes faced with the difficulty that a hitlierto 
unwritten word did not admit of direct pictographic 
representation itself, while at the same time it belonged 
to one of the smaller syllabic groups of wdiich, as iniglit 
sometimes happen, no unit had yet acquired a written 
form. In such a case no existing homophone would liave 
been available, and we may suppose the method of 
suggestive combination might in consequence liave been 
adopted as a kind of scribal pis aUer and counsel of 
despair, to which the character -maker was driven in 
default of his normal phonetic standby. 

But '‘this, all this, was in the olden Time long ago”, 
and wdien the Chou dynasty opened in n.G. 1122, these 
principles of formation for the written character must 
have been already ancient, for we find them exemplified 
in every inscription attributed to the Chou and its 
predecessor, the Shang dynasty. Such inscriptions ha\'e 
been made available for research by tlie admirable 
labours of numerous Chinese antiquarians in well-known 
collections of facsimile reproductions, most faitlifully 
carried out and often annotated wdth, wfide and apposite 
learning. Without their aid the Western student could 
scarcely take the first steps along this laborious and 
difficult line of inquiry. With them he can learn tlie 
conclusions reached by these highly qualified specialists, 
and judge for himself of their weight and validity. There 
is one point about these indispensable w^orks, liowever, 
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on which some caution and reserve seem to be desirable. 
It is the habit of Chinese authors on this subject to 
a! locate tlic oldest inscriptions extant between the Sliang* 
and (diou d^niasties according to certain orthodox views 
laid down as to the alleged diversity in the dominant 
principles and tendencies operating during these two 
periods, and exemplified, as native scholars believe, not less 
in writtim compositions than in the forms of their artistic 
preferences. Simplicity, severity, solidity chaiacterized, 
tiiey say, tlie dynasty and times of the Shang. Accordingly 
tliey judge and classify the shorter and, so to speak, 
cruder inscriptions as dating in most cases from this 
earlier dynasty. It may he thej^ are usually right in such 
an attribution. But it should not be overlooked that 
these legends have not furnished any internal and 
independent evidence bj" which this opinion can be tested, 
or a Chou attribution shown to be improbable. But in 
any case tiie legends in question present tlie most archaic 
appearance of any Chinese writing that has survived to 
our times. The symbols comprised in them fall into two 
categories, easily distinguishable. First there are un- 

doubted characters, identifiable as the prototypes of 
definite modern forms, such as those for father 
''ancestor”, the different members of the "Ten Steins” 
used in the Cycle of Sixty, " make,” " record,” sacrificial 
\H‘Ssels.” Secondly, we find certain signs of enigmatic 
import, but having for the most part an obviously picto- 
graphic oidgin. It has been impossible hitherto to decide 
wliether these also are genuine, characters (that is, tokens 
oE particular words) in very ancient guise, or merely 
pictorial endilems of a symbolical or quasi-heraldic nature. 
Plate I gives six examples taken from Yuan Yuaids Chi. 
ICw CItai Cliuoig Ting ICuan ShiJi, and the annexed 
explanations wdll illustrate tlie two classes indicated above. 

Leaving for the time these interesting but ambiguous 
figures, how may we sliortly describe the other and mucli 
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larger class, known as leu wSn or “ancient forms’’, iha 
unquestionable “ characters of this arcliaic period of 
Chinese writing, wliich were supplemented rather than 
supplanted by the introduction of the so-called Creatin' 
Seal character in the reign (as is afBrined) of King ILsiiaii 
of Chou, between B.c. 827 and 781 ? The Im wen writing is 
a script in which frequent unmistakably pictorial elenieiits 
point backwards to a time when all that was written 
or incised was pictographic. But that time had already 
been left behind, and the actual earliest forms seen are in 
the penultimate stages of morphologic decay. Corruption 
due to various causes, but in the main to the desire for 
ease and speed, had long been at work. Linearizing 
contractions, the replacing of imitative forms by con- 
ventional tokens, an impatience of the smaller variations, 
negligence of slight but essential distinctions, the deadening 
effect of constant repetition, the natural preference of the 
scribe for simplicity of shape to fidelity to an uncouth or 
difficult original, — all these tendencies operated to produce 
the degenei'ate character of that last part of the archaic 
period which alone we know. As a result we have the 
distorted and linearized wreck of a primitive jDictographj". 

A great desideratum to the investigator in the studj?" of 
these early inscriptions is to secure a £e\v unquestionable 
dates as fixed points for comparison. It is the last tiling 
he will find. It is not rare to read such an opening as 
‘“It was the king’s first year, the ninth month, the day 
ting liaV\ but which king is meant there is nothing to 
sliow. One well-known bronze tripod, indeed, exists at 
Silver Island on the Yangtze, near Chinkiang, which from 
internal evidence has been plausibly assigned to the reign 
of King Hslian of the Chou dynasty, B.c. 827-781. It is 
known as the Wu Chuan Ting, or Tripod of Wu Chuan, 
and if I may venture to express an opinion on merely 
epigraphic grounds, we may provisionally accept such an 
attribution. Plate I, B,, reproduces the inscription from 
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Yimn Yiian’s work above cited, and will help to illnstrate 
the charaeteriBtics of Chinese writing at this stage, as 
above described. 

The nienticyn of King Hslian may fitly lead ns to the 
eousideration of the most obscure and least avouched of 
the changes undergone hj the Chinese script since its first 
a])]:)ea,rance in histoiy, the alleged introduction, namely, 
<luring tlie same reign, of the modification known as 
tlie (a ch/aan or Greater Seal character. Of this no 
examples are knoAvn to survive beyond the inscriptions 
of the 'SStone Drums”, now kept in tlie Confucian 
temple in Peking, and the numerous individual forms 
found ill tlie pages of tlie well-known dictionary SJmo 
Wen. And even tliis statement is to jint the evidence 
too high. For the assumption that the Stone Drum 
iiiscriptions are in the Greater Seal is, to a great extent, 
an inference conditional on the correctness of the dating 
of the Drums themselves to the reign of King Hsiian. 
If, as some authorities hold, the Drums are some four 
centuries earlier, then their legends cannot be in the 
Greater Seal, which was not introduced till the reign 
of the above-named king. If, on the other hand, the 
Drums are really of much later date, as M. Chavannes 
believes, who would assign them to a king of Ts’in 
a.liout ;100, the argument for deeming their legends 
to be specimens of the Greater Seal loses its force. 

There remain the forms adduced by the SJmo We7i. 
As to these, it is to be noted that the autlior does not 
make use of the term clman when speaking of them, 
but of ejiou wSn, ^ 'X, or Cliou characters ”, reserving 
elnuin to designate the chaixrcters of the later Lesser 
Seal writing which formed the subject of his dictionary. 
Tlie relevant passage in the Shuo Wen Preface deserves 
careful treatment. It runs as follows: ^ ^ 3E & 

“In the 

time of King Hsiian the Chief Recorder Chou published 
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fifteen chapters in the Greater Seal cliaracteiv Yfiiicli iir 
many cases difiered from the ancient forms/' (Observe 
that it is not here expressly said that the Chief 
Recorder Cnrrn variations (though this is the 

general Clnnese belief), but only that he published what 
was apparently a collection of existing forms. Again, 
it is not certain whether Chou is a personal name or 
a surname. Whether a family or a personal name, it 
seems a sufficiently strange one, for, as the notes to tlie 
Shuo Wen Preface explain in detail, it means to draw 
out”, “ unraYel ”, and carries also a special application 
to the methods of divination, liaving then tlie sense of 
deduction from omens observed, an oracular response, 
given by the tortoise-shell or the shill plant to the pious 
inquirer, as explained by the expert diviner. Is tliere, 
perhaps, in this statement of the SJmo Wen some eaiiy 
misunderstanding, some now indurated mystification ? 
It seems possible, and I venture to put forward as an 
alternative exj^lauation tlie following hypothesis. 

There is no need at this time of day to labour the 
great part played by divination in ancient Cdiinese 
life. It is everywliere admitted, and, as will be seen 
from the latter part of this paper, new and unexpected 
evidence on the subject has come to light during the 
last ten years. I will only add here that, in my own 
belief, to the needs and ambitions of the diviner’s caste 
is owing not only the venerable hocus-pocus of forecasting 
the future, but the incomparably more far-reaclnng and 
fruitful influence, the power to record the past, the ver\' 
art of writing itself. 

But whether or not the professional di\'iners dewisiai 
cind developed the system of. written characters, it ifs 
certain that tliey must have been at first among tlie 
most regular practitioners of the art, since we now know 
that every act of divination was followed by a record 
of the date, nature of the inquiry, and some indication 
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of the charaeter of the; response. The responses, as 
announced by the diviner, were known as cAoa. This 
term, wh6n occurring in T so Ghucin, is found in 

inodern editions written , e,g. in the passage on the 
second year of Duke Min, translated by Legge When 
Citing Fung . . . heard the oracles concerning ClTing-Ke, 
she honoured . him (Legge’s Classics, voL v, pt. i, p. 131). 
But the Slmo IFc?!, under the character f§ chon, writes 
$ H h 111 5 > The Commentary [of Tso] on 

the Spring and Autumn Classic speaks of tlie divination 
responses, saying,” etc., using the character fg and not 
for chmi. It is thus clear that tlie first of these two 
characters was also undoubtedly used to write the word 
clioti-, mi oracle or response, and for reasons too long to 
give here it is far more likelj^ to have been the true 
scription than tlie second. 

The term chon ■ivS'ii, then, may have really 

meant ‘'oracle-writing”, and have come into use to denote 
peculiarities of formation or tmirrmre, developed in the 
course of time by the caste of dixiners, tlie great exponents 
of tlie art and rny sterx:^ of writing in Chinese antiquity. 
The true origin of the term may have been gradually 
forgotten, and scholars of later date, in some access o£ 
liermeneutic passion, may have been responsible for the 
retrospective birth of a “Recorder” named or surnamed 
" Oracle ”, to serve thenceforward as the eponymous autlior 
of a novel form of character. On this hypothesis the 
Recorder Chou xvas invented in order tliak lie might 
himself iiu'cnt the style of writing known sometimes as 
“ Ch<,)U characters”, and more often as the Greater Seal, 
or la ch aan. 

Tins last term chuan, wliich is never applied to any 
other pliase of tlie character but the Greater and Lesser 
Stall, also merits some explanation. The true or genetic 
meaning of this word is “curving”, “sinuous”, and it is 
■evident that it must liave corresponded to some modification 
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o£ older and more angular forms. That modification, 
I submit, iiiiist have been the change of appearance due to 
tlie adoption of the writing brush and the use of a liquid 
niediiim such as varnish. When these were first employed 
we do not know, but it was long before the modern hair - 
pencil and Chinese ink had been introduced by the First 
Emperors General, Meng Then, about B.c. 215. The term 
chuan, then, indicates the sweep of a brush in the 
forination of characters by in contrast with the 

sliarp precision of the metal style in cutting tlieni. But 
it does not follow that the use of the tenn itself was 
contemporaneous with the novelty, and I doubt if any 
date previous to the Tshn dynasty (b.c. 255 to 206), 
mentioned m the SJmo Wens Preface, can be quoted in 
illustration of its application to writing. 

And here, had the time of writing been onljua dozen 
years ago, this imperfect survey of the subject would have 
closed. But the present century has already furnished 
new and welcome discoveries. The first of these, indeed, 
dates from 1870, but for some reason it did not for a long 
time excite the interest due to an authentic, historical, and 
liitlierto unstudied text. This is the “ Bushell Bowl with 
its inscription of 538 characters. This splendid anthjue 
and invaluable document, which, it is believed, has never 
been described or figured in any Cliinese book, is now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in the collection of Far 
Eastern metal- work in the South Court of the Ground 
Floor, having been acquired from the late Dr. Stephen 
Biisliell, a much regretted member of our Society. 
Bushell bought it in the year 1870 in Peking under 
circumstances detailed in his Ghioiese Art, vol. i, pp. 84-7, 
where will be found photographs of the bowl and of tlie 
inscription upon it, together with a translation of the 
latter. After its acquisition by the Soutli Ivensington 
Museum, it remained in a position of mucli dignity and 
seclusion, the world forgetting, by the world forgot., 
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Here, about a dozen years ago, I obtained access to it, 
and remember spending some hot but happy hours in 
copying a few of the first columns of the legend, what 
time an attendant in those deserted corridors, with a 
tolerant pity for the futility of my proceedings, regaled 
3116 with personal experiences deserving a less divided 
attention than I was able to give them. 

In 1909 Professor E. H. Parker came on the scene and 
co3itributed an article upon the bowl and its inscription to 
the July number of the Asiatio Quarterly Revieiv, following 
this up in the October number by a Latin rendering of 
the inscription made at his request by the late Veve Pierre 
Hoang, otherwise Huang Peh-lu, of the Zicawei Catholic 
establishment near Shanghai. Meantime Mr. Parker had 
liimself j)ublished in the Toimg Pao, vol. x, No. 4, 1909^ 
an independent English translation accompanied by very 
full notes, a photograph of the original inscription, and 
a transcription into modern Chinese character. It is 
interesting to find that from the particulars supplied by 
the Chinese text Pere Hoang had worked out the yeai* 
590 B.C. as the equivalent of the date mentioned in the 
inscription for the casting of the bowl. 

In tlie present article, liowever, we are mainly concerned 
with tlie epigrapliic aspect of tlie inscription, -which is of 
nmcli value for comparative purposes. Thanks to the 
courtesj'’' and efficient help of the autliorities of the Yictoria 
and Albert Museum, I have been able to make a close 
study of the inscription in original, and also to gain some 
expert information wdiich supplements and partly corrects 
tin.' particulars given by Dr. Bushell. This I now append, 
and hope ii 3 the following number of the Journal to 
puljlish in parallel columns a list of the c]3aracters 
(iontairual in the insei'iption, with their Lesser Seal 
equivalents, and some additional forms besides. 

The bowl itself is not bronze, but pure copper. Bushell, 
Chinese Art, vol. i, p. 84, writes: The inscription inside 
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would appear once to have been overlaid witli beaten gold, 
AS scratches made through the patina with a knife to 
l)i*ing out the characters produce lines of gUtteriiig yellow 
indicating a thick layer of gold/’ TJie incrustation wliieli 
covers the whole of the inside of the bowl, so far as the 
inscription extends, is found, however, to be artificial, 
and not wdiat is ordinarily knowni as patina, naturally 
produced. The composition of this thick and obscuring 
coat is copper carbonate plus shellac and carbon. The 
pulverized carbonate mixed with melted shellac wars applied 
over the inscribed portion, and its surface may have been 
subsequently darkened by the carbon (animal or vegetable 
charcoal) mixed wdth oil. Below" this coating there is little 
trace of oxidation, and the edges of the characters are 
curiousl}’- fresh. It seems also not to be tlie fact tliat the 
characters W"ere overlaid wdth gold, the traces of wliieh, it is 
believed, result from the hlling up of flaws in the casting. 

Turning now^ to tlie style of wuiting emph;yed, how 
may w'e describe it in its relation to wdiat preceded and 
wdiat follow^ed it ? Indeed, it is not \ery easy to 
characterize it concisely. Bushel! says of it {Chinese 
Art, p. 85): ‘'The epigraph}" resembles closely that of 
the stone drums . . . although this inscription is tw’o 
centuries or more later than that of the drums. ddie 
lines of the characters are firmly cut in the finished style 
of the official script of the period, and present a document 
whicli maj" be compared with those of the Shu Chirif/, the 
canonical Book of History/’ 

A detailed comparison of the bow^l characters wdth the 
corresponding forms of the Lesser Seal appears to me to 
la-ing out a rather close similarity between the tw'o styles. 
In cei-taiii instances, how'ever, which perhaps wndghcd 
considerably wdth Bushell, tlie forms in the Stone Drums 
and in the bowd are identical, wdiile quite unlike thosr^ 
of the Lesser Seal. Such are the characters (in modern 
script) jJl yung, LI B ® jo, ^ wu, and ^ li 
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On the whole I am now inclined to believe that in this 
bowl inscription we have a fine example of the Greater 
Seal character. The date renders this probable, though 
not certain, since the kii tvSn, or ancient forms, un- 
doubtedly did not fall into total disuse, being found on 
pottery as late as the Han dynasty — witness a pot dated 
the 2nd year of Wu Feng, or n.c. 55, in the British 
Museum. Bushell, accepting the prevalent Chinese opinion 
of the Stone Drums “as certainly early relics of the Chou 
dynasty ”, which must date “ at an^^ rate . . . before 
B.C. 770”, bases his judgment of the bowl characters upon 
their close likeness (as he thought) to those on the drums, 
and hence, I presume, for he does not explicitly say 
so, considered the writing of the bowl to be in the 
Greater Seal. 

I have reached the same conclusion, but by a different 
route, wliich may be summarized in this way. Whether 
we regard the “ P^ecorder Chou” as a man or a myth, an 
aiitlior or an eponym, we must accept the fact that the 
new fasliion of writing, known later as the ta chumi or 
Greater Seal, came into use in the ninth century b.c. 
From tins Greater Seal was developed, some six centuries 
later, the Lesser Seal of the Tshn dynasty, “'by considerable 
contractions and alterations of the Recorder Chou’s Greater 
Seal,” as the SImo Wen's Preface states. The later form 
was, then, the earlier form with numerous simplifications 
and some radical alterations, and to a type such as is 
thus indicated for the Greater Seal the characters of the 
bowl appear to conform very fairly. 

The Honan inscribed Bones 

Tht* French proverb that “ c’est rimprevu qui arrive 
toujours received a new and signal illustration by tlie 
discov(n.y in 1899 of several thousand fragments of bone, 
inscribed in a very archaic form of character, in the 
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pixwdnce of Honan. These are destined eventually to 
throw a flood of fresh light on primitive Chinese writing, 
but iiieantinie they constitute a dense mass of difficulties 
and exasperating obscurities, brightened, it is fair to add, 
already by numerous rifts of welcome and stimulating 
illumination. 

In 1903 a Chinese official, one Liu T’ieh-yiin, published 
six volumes of phototypic plates reproducing the in- 
scriptions of a thousand selected pieces among some flve 
thousand acquired by him. Liu did not attempt the task 
of transcribing these legends into modern guise, beyond 
a few commented on in his preface. But for those 
interested in this subject, and not themselves the possessors 
•of a collection of such bones, the book is invaluable, 
though difficult to procure. 

But it is to the Rev. F. H. Chalfant, of Weihsieii, 
Shantung Province, that the Western student is indebted 
not only for the first published account and illustrations 
of these curious relics given in his Early Chinese WrifAng, 
1906, but for the fact that by his zealous and efficient 
etforts were formed the fine collections now possessed by 
the British Museum, the Royal Scottisli Museum, the 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgli, U.S.A., and tlie Museum 
of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Shanghai. And to the same gentleman my own gratitude 
is due for the opportunity of forming a cabinet of over 
eight hundred specimens, not one of which would have 
readied me without his disinterested aid. 

The find was made in the province of Honan in Nortli 
China. The exact locality and the circumstances are more 
uncertain. M. Chavannes in a short but admirable article 
in the Journal Asiatique for January--P''ebruary, 1911, 
on “ La Divination par lecaille de tortue dans la liaute 
aiitiquite chinoise cites the latest Chinese author on this 
.subject, Lo Chen-ylt, as asserting that the point is about 
2 miles west of Chang Te Fu, a well-known city in North 
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Honan, No non-Cliinese person has seen the place, and 
I have sometimes wondered whether in fact the whole of 
these fragments have come from the same spot. 

Several thousand specimens have passed through the 
hands of Mr. Chalfant, and of all these, as well as of those 
illustrated by the above-mentioned Liu Tdeh-juin, he has 
prepared outline drawings with their legends in facsimile, 
in a large number of plates, ready for publication. Funds 
alone are wanting for this, but unless some Maecenas will 
appear in the shape of an idle rich def^ying the deatli 
duties, or a learned society liberally interpreting its own, 
it is not easy to see how the much to be desired publication 
can take place. 

The find comprises fragments of tortoise-shell, of pieces 
of shoulder-blades, leg-bones, and pelvis of some ruminant 
(presumably sheep and oxen), as well as a veiy considerable 
number of small but well-executed amulets in bone and 
of various designs, and, lastly, many examples of bone 

cowries All these are inscribed with incuse characters 
in a script of a type obviously more ancient than an}’' 
hitherto known to us. Plates II to VI illustrate specimens 
in my collection. 

What was tlie purpose of these inscribed fragments, and 
what have their legends to tell us concerning early Chinese 
writing Briefly defined, these bones are tlie vestiges of 
tlie ancient diviners’ craft, and tlie records of their patrons’ 
inquiries. 

It has, of course, always been known tliat a system of 
divination b}^ means of cracks produced in a tortoise’s 
carapace by scorching was in regular use in ancient Ciiina. 
By these bones wo can see exactly what was done and 
how it was done, which is more than could be truthfully 
said for the most celebrated Chinese commentators, who 
liavo not had this ocular evidence. I cannot do better on 
this point than to quote a passage from M. Chavarmes’ 
article above cited, referring the reader to Plates III and IV, 
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Y'liere specimens from my own collection illustrate the 
doulile process described. 

‘‘ Sin* plnsieiirs fragments/’ writes M. Chavannes, 
“ d’ecaille de tortiie, on remarqne, d’une part, des troiis 
rends on ovales, de 5 a 10 millimetres de diainetre, qiii ont 
etc prati([iias avcc im instrument tranchant ; d’autre part, 
des traces de brulure. Les bruliires etaient destiuees a 
provoquer, a la surface de I’ecaille, des fissures qiii, suix'ant 
leurs formes, etaient interpretees par Faugure ; juais, pour 
(pie ces fissures pussont se produire plus ais(3incnt, on aA'ait 
(HI soil! au prtNilable de faire ici et la des trous qui 
rendaieiit 1 ecaille plus aise a fendre. ’ 

Plate III shows a bone with a line of these holes, which 
are always wurked, at the deepest part, almost but not 
quite throug'h to tlie further surface. In the three middle 
holes, and sliglitlj' to one side of the vertical median line 
(never at tlie deepest point), will be seen the black spots 
produced by tlie toucli of a hot iron. Apparently by the 
action of this hot iron were produced two very thin cracks 
in the surface on the opposite side of the bone. One 
reveals itself as the vertical median line of the hole ; tlie 
other, as a line joining the first at or about right angles, 
and running transversely across the centre of the unseen 
burn. Why the application of lieat should produce such 
a crack, not on the surface where it was applied, but on 
the other, and with sometimes a considerable intervening 
thickness of bone, I leave to some light-hearted osteologist 
to explain, for I cannot. Fig. 722 of tlie same Plate III, 
and, better still, Fig. 391 ’on Plate IV, show the normal 
result, whicli sums up in visible form the divining process 
known from tlie most ancient times by the word It 
does more; for I cannot doubt that Mr. Chalf ant’s belief 
that it is the explanation and the origin of tlie character 
is well founded. 

Before passing to the epigraphic features of the bones, 
there is one peculiarity which deserves notice, for it is, at 
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first sight, very surprising. This is the singular freshness 
of the inscribed surfaces, and the clearness of the incised 
characters. For my part I should never have believed 
tliat bones, which must by the most cautious estimate be 
2,500 years old, and are by the two Chinese authors who 
have described them, with whom also is M. Chavannes, 
dated back to some 600 years earlier, could have resisted 
decay, still less could have retained legible inscriptions. 
Yet they have done both in nearly every case. What is 
more, some of the burnt points present a blue-black 
brilliancy as though the searing were a thing of yesterday. 
What is the explanation of the strange endurance of these 
uiiperished tissues and their undimmed legends ? The 
explanation lies, literally, on the surface. Here and there 
in hard adherent incrustations ; oftener, falling from the 
cracks and the incised characters themselves, as a very 
fine powdery dust, we see the loess of Central Asia and 
Northern China, the time-defying, damp-destroying loess. 
In this soil these bones have always rested. And their 
loess is our gain — if the exactness of the statement may 
redeem its seeming triviality, for under no other conditions 
could documents on such commonly perishable a material 
have retained through three millennia a desiccated vitality. 

And lastly, what of the writing itself, and how does it 
compare with the oldest inscriptions of the bronzes ? More 
than three years study of these relics has neither diminished 
their interest nor greatly lessened the swarming difficulties 
and perplexities they present. But it has rendei'ed it possible 
to make certain generalized statements “ on account 

In tlio first place, with one or two exceptions, all the 
tiiousands of legends yet seen exhibit, in every sense, 
a homogeneous cliaracter, each more closely resembling 
any of the same find than any of the find resemble 
inscriptions of a ditFerent origin. Notwithstanding this, 
tliere is a considerable range of variation, possibly corre- 
sponding to a greater or less antiquity of type. 

JRAS. 1011 . 
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In the next place, the part taken by pictographic forms 
(obviously such, though not always to be identified witli 
their precise natural or artificial prototypes) is greater 
than in any previously known Chinese script. 

But even so, the forces of convention, contraction, 
and corruption have already largely changed the ear]}- 
simplicities of pictographic expression. Were it otherwise, 
these characters would not prove so baffling, nor siioukl 
we be obliged to admit that out of nearly 3,000 
difierent characters catalogued wm can as yet identify 
only about 600. 

Variants of the same character occur so often as to be 
the rule rather than the exception. The most fertile in 
variety are the members of the Ten Stems and Twelve 
Brandies used for the Cycle of Sixty, as wu'll be seen from 
Plate VI 

This group illustrates also another very interesting 
point, and one that, I think, constitutes a new fact in 
this study. This is that the same word is found written 
in these documents, not merely with several variations of 
the same character, but sometimes 'with different characters, 
or in other terms, that in some cases (how many, future 
research must determine), in waiting the same word one 
type of character was exchanged for another type. I mean 
by ‘Hypes ’’, forms -which are of independent construction, 
neither derived from, or due to, the other through mere 
modification, omission, or addition of strokes. 

This point is so important that I must break through 
the rule I have tried to observe, not to introduce characters 
in the body of the page. If the reader will refer to 
Plate VI he will see among the numerous variants of tzU, 


‘'‘a son,” the forms ^ ^ Each of these is a type, 


each has variants, and none of the three types appears 
deriA'^able from either of the other two. And while it is 
quite true that in various instances the recognized Chinese 
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collections of old characters give examples of such different 
types, it could always be supposed that they were gathered 
from bronzes of different periods, while here we have them 
used contemporaneous^. 

I have an increasing belief that the existence of 
independent types, or as we may put it, of more than 
one character for the same word, explains the difficulty 
of deciphering these inscriptions. No wonder we cannot 
transcribe these undecipherable signs into their modern, 
forms, if no such modern forms have ever existed. How 
can we help being at fault if the fault is, in truth, an 
abrupt breach of continuity in the epigraphic stratification; 
if one type has been discarded and another adopted without 
record of the change being left ? 

Many such changes are, indeed, known to Chinese 
scholars, who have used the term kiv chin or 

“characters ancient and modern”, to connote them, when 
one constructional type has replaced another in historical 
sequence, even where in the case of compound characters 
the replacement is only partial, as when the character for 
“ hand ” is replaced by the character for “ hand holding 
a baton”, e.g. in ]{^ show, “to take in hand,” in place of 
|i|, which, but for this partial change of type, would have 
been the modern equivalent of the earlier form. In such 
instances of substitution in writing w^ords, we may not 
inaptly illustrate the sequence of types by calling the 
later character the successor in title, and not the descendant 
by lineage of the earlier. 

The execution of the inscriptions deserves some notice. 
It is usually bold and clear, and often fine and even 
minute. Mucli freedom is affected in the treatment of 
compound characters, the right-hand half in one case 
becoming tlie left hand in another, even when the second 
example of the same character is repeated immediately 
after tlie first. An instance occurs in a very remarkable 
genealogical tree of, it would seem, a Wang, or king of 
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Chou, unless the Shang dynasty attribution favoured by 
M* Chavannes is the true one. This freedom of composition, 
however, is found also in the ancient bronzes. What 
appear to be conventional abbreviations reduced to mere 
dots are not uncommon, and j)unctuate our exasperating 
embarrassments with an ironic insignificance. 

The characters run in vertical columns, which usually 
follow each other from right to left, but sometimes from 
left to right. Their incuse surfaces are very commonly 
coloured with some foreign substance, usually black, 
sometimes vermilion, and occasionally, when the bone 
surface is very dark, with white. The cutting instrument 
must have been a fine metal style, but this is far from 
having resulted in a dead uniformity of execution. We 
easily distinguish several marked differences of style, or 
perhaps here once again it may be ''the man behind’’ that 
counts, and the varying style of the character be due, not 
to the character of the style, but of the scribes who 
wielded it. 

A general comparison with the writing of the oldest 
bronzes proves that there are many known characters 
common to the latter and the bones. A further and 
significant fact is tliat out of some 270 unknown and 
doubtful forms collected from bronzes by the late Wii Ta- 
ck mig and published in his >Sf/mo Wm% K% Glioib Fib, 
I have been able to find no less than 87 as occurring also 
on the bones, and there are probably a good many others. 
On the other hand, by the kindness of Mr. Chalfant 
I have been supplied with a detailed list of characters 
met with in the Honan find, which are identical with or 
differ very slightly from the Lesser Seal forms. From 
this list I have removed a number as not quite conforming 
to a rigid test of similarity, but even so there remain no 
less than 186, which are to all intents examples of the 
Lesser Seal writing. 

In conclusion, a few words remain to be said regarding 
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the difficult question of the date to be attributed to 
these relics. In the first place, are they all of even 
approximately the same date, or have we to do with 
some store of oracular archives extending over manj^ 
centuries ? It is probably too earljr to speak confidently 
on this point, but I incline to this latter supposition. 

M. Chavannes, however, appears to adopt definitely 
the opinion of the Chinese writers Liu T’ieh- 37 -un and 
Lo Chen-yli, who are positive that these bones are relics 
of the Sliang or Yin dynasty. The frequent occurrence 
in the legends of what are taken to be the posthumous 
titles of a number of the sovereigns of that line, e.g., 
Tsu I, Tvsu Hsin, Tsu Ting, Tsu Keng, Ta Chia, Hsiao 
Chia, and others, is obviously significant, and seems 
to have determined M. Chavannes’ view. He writes in 
the before-mentioned article, Journal Asiatique, Janvier- 
Fevrier, 1911, p. 134, '' Qui avait le droit de s’adresser 
a ces empereurs defunts ? Ce ne pouvaient etre que leurs 
descendants. Ces documents doivent done emaner cl’un 
des derniers empereurs de la dynastie des Yin!' But is 
this, after all, so certain ? Let us see. 

We must remember that similar titles (for they are 
not personal names) are frequent on the oldest bronzes, 
where they are by no means always held to refer to the 
rulers *of the Shang dynasty. But what is of greater 
importance is that on these same bone fragments we 
find numerous instances of analogous couplets, in which, 
instead of the word tsic, ancestor or grandfather, we 
find, as the first member of the couplet, the words /u, 
father, riu, mother, hsiung, elder brother, nil, woman 
(unless this sliould, be taken as a variant script for onu, 
motlier), and, strangest of all and most common, jen, man. 
It would seem we must consider all these groups together, 
and not isolate the ancestor ” . sub-group on pinnacles 
of Imperial distinction. The true explanation of this 
curious custom of describing certain categories of deceased 
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persons by terms ending in one of the ‘‘Ten Stems’’ or 
Denary Cycle, lies, in my opinion, m the very ancient 
rpleof Taboo. The rule is stated in De Groots admirab e 
V^ovk, The BeligiouB System of P' , 

“ China’s history shows convincingly in . ^ ^ 

that it has always been obligatory for its people to 
abstain strictly from mentioning the fate-names of paien s, 
emperors, and certain other superiors, as well be ore as 
after their death.” This abstention from mentioning 
the personal name is, as I suppose, exemplified in all 
the groups specified above as occurring in the bone 
inscriptions, including the group of titles taken by Mi. Lo 
Ch&i-yii and M. Chavannes for those of Shang dynasty 
sovereigns, though, if my explanation be accepted, 
“Ancestor I,” “Ancestor Ting,” and the rest may be 
only the pious designations employed by any family 
fortunate enough to possess an ancestry, equally ^under 
the Chou dynasty as under that which preceded it. _ 

A consideration of a different order is the following. 
A fragment, now in the Eoyal Scottish Museum, contaiim 
the name Ch’en Huan-tzu, 31 Chen 

H-aan-tzu is a known historical personage, mentioned 
in the Tso Ohuan under the twenty - second year of 
Duke Chuang, where it is stated that when the State 
of Ch’en received its first great blow Ch’en Huan-tzu 
had begun to be great in Ts’i. Legge (Ohinese Glassws, 
vol. V, pt. i, p. 103) gives this date as B.c. 533. Ihis 
bone fragment, then, cannot possibly be much earlier 
than that year, though it may be much later. 

And so we may take leave of the question for the 
time, hoping that when we shall have been able to 
decipher the two Eoyal Genealogies that liave been 
unearthed, we may once more prove the truth of the 
motto Ek oriente lux , 






(ExPLANxiTION TO PLATE I.) 

Yuan Yulian’s explanation for this and the following five figures are 
given in inverted commas. The word translated “ cai’touche ” is 
ya, which of course does not bear that meaning. I use it 
for convenience. “ Within a cartouche, between two footprints, 
a figure of a tortoise. (Below), figure of a sacrificial vessel. 
(Below the cartouche), the character father.” 

^‘Within a cartouche, (on the right) a figure of a wine- jar, (below 
■which) the character , cKi. (On the left), a figure of three 
arrows on a rack.” 

‘‘ A son holding a standard.” 

Within a cartouche, a figure of a goblet and of an arrow. (Below 
the cartouche), the characters ^ Eather Ting.” 

“ Witliin a cartouelie, a figure of a son grasping an unstrung bow. 
(Below the cartouche), a figure of an upright halberd.” 

A son shouldering two strings of shells. (Below), the characters 
^ "JT, .A Father Ting.” The word “figure” is here 

omitted by Yuan. 


(ExplajsAtion to Plate II.) 

Two TYPICAL SpECIMEXS OF BONE pL.-UiMENTS 
H. G45. Two vertical columns of characters. Below the Inljel four 
characters written horizontally, of which the lefb-liand one is «oyc 
three. The remaining three form a constantly recurring formula 
as yet undecipViered. The two vertical columns read, in modern 
script, ^ ^ It is clear that tliis is an 

inquiry about the 3 ^ear\s harvest. 

H. 039. This is the obverse side of the bone figured on Plate ill, with 
the holes and scorelied spots. It contains an inscription in two 
entries or paragraphs. The upper one runs in veidical columns, a^^ 

follows: ^ ^ B qp ? m ^ z:? ::: 

The lower entry runs : B JH Z1 ^ • 

The inscriptions on H. 639 appear to record an inquiry as to 
hilling as a sacrifice to some personage, the second character of 
whose name is Shih, two clogs and two swine. But the second 
character, though diflering only by a dot from that for shih, 
swine, may be some other term for such beasts. The formula 
^ meaning, apparently", ‘‘doubly lucky,” is constant on 
the bones. 

Plate II, B. H. 385. Fragment to illustrate the occurrence of a picto- 
graphic character of a human figure with conventionalized and 
contracted head in profile, and left arm trailing sword or staff. 
Modern equivalent unknown. Below is (probably) ho, grain. 
Above are ^ shen followed by eJuoi, the latter one of the 
commonest of all the characters on the bones. In the righldiand 
column only chH and ^ yung are certain. 
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(ExPLANATIOiY TO PlATES III, IV, Y.) 

Plate III. Three typical fragments, that on the right showing holes 
bored and touehed with hot iron to produce cracks, such as those 
on H. 722. N’otice on H. 722 the five characters ~p 1 

which "ivould mean (if I correctly read the second) “ Not to announce 
to Ancestor I ’h 

Plate IV. H. 391. Notice the typical occurrence near the fissures of 
the numerals - — * , 211.? ^ |,)ictograph of some 

large beast with horns or antlers and tufted tail. Possibly the 
famous tailed deer Maphirus Davidii, now recently extinct. Below 

are 5 . M , Fifth Moon. 

Plate V, A. Part of a long inscription, enlarged to show pictogra]3hic 
human figure holding what seems to be a sword. Modern equivalent 
unknown. 

B. Various inscribed bone amulets, slightly reduced in size. 


(Explanatiok to Plate Yl . ) 

Several variants have even now been omitted from this list, which 

must not be taken as complete. 

The Ten Stems 

No. 1. Chia, The Seal Character and modern form of this have so far 
not been found in the bones. 

No. 5. Wti ov Moil In certain instances the scribes write this and 
Hsil, the eleventh of the Twelve Branches, in an absolutely identical 
form. 

The Twelve Branches 

No. 3. Ym, Note the extreme simplification in some examples, which 
virtually reduces the character to the form of sliili, arrow. 

No. 6. SaU. This branch appears in propria pjeraona but rarely on the 
bones. Liu T’ieh-ymi in the Preface to his T^ieh Yun Tscing Kuel 
says that the character ssU, with one doubtful exception, does not 
occur in his collection. It does, however, occur both in the specimen 
he cites and in several other instances. What is remarkable is that 
in certain cycle couplets where it ought to occur, such as chi-saU,: 
i ssiii and kmi ssu, it is always represented by the character tzU, 
Conversely, in two of the very few instances of the occurrence 
of the character ssu, both in the couplet /e/?. fe?i, the second member, 
as written, is ssu, but must stand for tzu. Why the diviners should 
have exchanged these characters in this way is hard to understand, 
but the words ssu and tzu may have been homophones in tlie region 
and period of the writers, as they are no\v in the Canton dialect. 

No. 7. Wii. Note the instance of the contraction of this character to 
a simple vertical stroke, identical with the third form of the stem 
Chia above. The numeral ten is frequently thus contracted also on 
the bones. 
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TABLETS FEOM TEL-LOH IX PEIYATE COLLEGTIOXS 
By T. C4. pinches, M.R.A.S. 

rjlHOUGH large numbers of the temple-records of 
Tel-loh have been published, and notwithstanding 
that they are mainly texts of but little importance, 
linguistic and minor histo|ieal details, to say nothing of 
the questions involved in Babylonian manners, customs, 
and religious beliefs, require that as many of these 
seemingly worthless records of the people who used the 
wedge-formed characters of the Sumerians should be 
published as is possible. On this account I need not 
crave the indulgence of the reader for issuing liere these 
minor texts from the little Southern Babylonian state of 
Lagas. Their contents will be their own justification for 
claiming the attention of the student, as they have 
claimed mine. 

Among the tablets of the oldest period from Tel-loh are 
certain inscriptions on oblong pieces of clay which may be 
described as rough beads, pointed at each end, and pierced 
by a liole for a cord. In tlie Berens Collection are six 
such objects, varying in size from 38 to 51 mm. in length 
by 28 to 38*5 mm. in greatest diameter. The wnuting is 
large and sometimes rough, but is generally clear, as in 
the case o£ most documents of the early age of Uru-ka- 
gina, whose name they bear. 

An object of this class has already been published by 
me in the first volume of the Amherst Tablets^ p. 14, witli 
a. suggested translation. These inscriptions are always 
identical with the exception of the second and third lines, 
Avliich are therefore, in all probability, names, as their 
forms suggest, though the third line may in some cases 
give tire title of an official. In the publication in question 
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I have regarded the first line as meaning '' the lord of the 
fortification ”, and if we adopt this rendering the following 
will be the transcription and translation of the six clay 
beads of which the copies are given : — 


1 . 

En nu~bada 
Zaga-mu 
gal-tm 
Uriidca- 
gi-na 
liigal 
Sir- la 
fur- ' 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
Zaganm, 
the genera], 

Uru-ka~gina, 

king 

of Lagas. 

4.. 

En nn-bada 
Lndza- .... 
p^-^Amar-izin 
Urib-lxi- 
gi-'jta 
liigal 

Sk'-bi-gnir 

The lord of tlie 
fortification, 


2 . 

En mi-hada 

p^^S'ur-dn 
Uru-ka- 
gi-na 
liigal 
Sir- la 
]piir- 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
Amar-Kis, 
the official 
Siir-du, 
Uru-ka-gina, 
king 
of Lagas. 

5. 

En nn-bada 
Amar-izin 
p^i'Lii-igi 
Uru-ha- 
gi-na 
Lugal 
Sir-la 
inir- 

The lord of the 
fortification, 


En mi-bada 
Sur-<^>Nin-X 
P^^Dun-hara 
Uru-ka- 
gi-na. 
liigal 
Sir- la 
pur- mil ia 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
Sur Nin-X, 
the official 
Dun-bara, 
Uru-ka-gina, 
king 
of Lagas. 

Year 5. 

6 . 

En nu-bada 
Alesi-hara 
P^'Ln-a{J)-riiahQ) 
Uru-ka-gi- 
na 
lugal 
Sir-la 
2mr- 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
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Lii-ka- . . . ^ Mesi-bara, 

the official the official the official 

Amar-iziii, Lu-igi, Lu-amah(?), 

Uru-ka-gina, Uru-ka-gina, Uru-ka-giiia, 

king king king 

of Lagai of Lagai of Lagal 

It is to be noted that the order of the characters for 
the group composing the name of Lagas in the last line 
of each text is, in every case, as elsewhere, 

(see especially No. 4). In other inscriptions, as in the 
Assyrian and Babjdonian bilingual tablets, it is always 
Sw-puT'la)^^ (see p. 570). Against the rendering there 
suggested Q' raven-city is the fact that the group never * 
has the determinative suffix for bird but this is like- 
wise absent in the place-name Bu-lugal-ua (l.c.) also. 
Notwithstanding that drilm means ''raven’' (Heb. 

Arab. ^ ;T i)r ^^d is one of the renderings of -4- 1? >^1 

it is not improbable that some other bird may be intended, 
as the fragment discovered by Rassam, 36669 + 3795<S 
(see pp. 1057 ffi), implies. This text gives (lines 12-16) 
the Sumerian equivalents of the birds called Sribii (not 
dribu in these lines), including the reed-dr ibu, the white, 
the black, and the wheat-field dribu. The dribto, however, 
is represented (line 19) by another group, namely, 

with the pronunciation of uga in Sumerian. This 
seems to indicate that, though the Sumerians distinguished 
between the ar^6'^^and the dfdbu, the Babylonians confused 
the two birds, probably in consequence of the likeness 
between their names. The dribu, hath white and black, 
seems to have been the bird of Nei'gal, the god of -war 
and plague. 

There is much doubt as to the reason why these ideo- 
graphic groups were used to designate these and other 
birds, especially in the case of those eontaining the 
element sir, the general meaning of which seems 

to be "brightness”, or the like. If a bright colour 
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could be indicated by it, then we may, perhaps, be 
justified in regarding this character, followed by bur, 
as meaning “crest”, in which case the familiar “chicken” 
still so popular may be intended. The ^ribii could be 
either white or black, it ate seed (fragment, 1. 16), it killed 
(as does the gamecock), and was then called a hurugu (T) 
(I, 17), and the cock-bird (1. IS) was called bihinaklcu. 
The fighting-cock would naturall}?- be the bird of Nergal, 
tlie god of war and battle. But could this have been the 
emblem of Lagas, and (as has been suggested) the origin 
of the Austrian, German, and Russian eagles ? 

What the inscriptions on these bead-like objects refer 
to, and how they are to be understood, is uncertain. That 
they are addresses is not improbable, but they may be 
also simply indications of possession. They would in that 
case merely state that the objects— bags, in all probability 
—to wdiich. they were attached were the property of the 
chief of some garrison (whose name is given in the second 
line), that he had either a second in command (No. 1) or 
a secretary, or the like (Nos. 2-6), and that the king was 
IJrii-ka-gina, ruler of Lagal It is noteworthy that 
Amar-izin, the official mentioned in No. 4, appears as the 
chief personage in No. 5, suggesting a case of promotion. 
No. 3 has an indication of the year in the final horizontal 
wedge crossed by five slanting ones (as shown by Colonel 
A1 lotto de la Fujk;). This chronological indication is absent 
in tlie case of the other five objects of this class. 

Tlie clmraeter represented by X in No. 3, 1. 2, is equivalent 
to tlio rare Assyrian in Cuneiform Texts, xi, pi. 35 

( 7 (P„ 4^3 3, 1 , 1. 6), and was there originally preceded by 
mi udtL Botlx the pronunciation and the meaning, 
however, are broken away. It may be asked whether this 
combined group may not be a variant of with 

lal, inside. If this be the case the name might be read 
Siir-Ninu(sil(d, the deity Nin-asilal being possibly the 
lord of joyous festivity ”, or the, like. 
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An unbaked clay tablet, 27 mm. high by 24 mm. wide, 
inscribed with five lines of writing on the obverse and 
three on the reverse, a broad space intervening between 
the sixth and seventh. Neatly made and well written, 
but somewhat damaged on the reverse. 


Obverse 


^ 1 

FF? 




h 



Obverse 


JReverse 



1. Ukb lam qa zida 

2. nis qoj zida giv 

3. di qa zida kala 

4. na-me 

5. nis lam m&kin qa zida kala 


34 qa of meal, 

20 qa of 

6 qa of fine (?) meal 
the (work-)men ; 

24-|- qa of fine (?) meal, 


Reverse 

6. rim-me the conriers, 

7. [zil-ga Taken away 

nangara (by) the carpenter. 

This text is characteristic of the period and class to 
which it belongs. The supplies of meal were apparently 
for the food of the men referred to, but what was their 
occupation is not stated. By meal (1. 1), in all probability, 
wheat- meal may be understood. The gu-me^sl (line 2) 
has still to be identified. That kala-m^al was something 
superior maj^ be surmised from lines 5 and 6, where the 
quantity for the couriers is given— these had fine (?) meal 
onljq no ordinary, and no g^^6“meal. The carpenter who 
received the supplies on behalf of the others may have 
been the chief of the gang. Later on the amounts allotted 
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to each man was stated — so many go- each. Date about 
2600 B.c. This and the two following texts are apparently 
of the period represented in Amherst Tcihlets, vol. i, by 
Nos. 4--15, which seemingly belong to M. Fr. ■ Tliureaii- 
Daiigin’s third and fourth series (see the notice of his 
EecueU de Tahlettes, JRAS., 1904, pp. 337 ff). 

Berens, le 

An iinbolved clay tablet, 27 mm. high by 26 mm. wide, 
inscribed on the obverse wdth four lines of writing in three 
''cases”, and on the reverse with the same number, the 
only diflierence being that the third line is separated from 
the fourth by a small space. 

Obverse Reverse 





e 






1 jar of butter, 


Obverse 

1, As di-es'^ 
sal-nun j 

3. gi qa sal-mm 1 qa of butter, 

4. 'l-En-su (foi’) tbe god Sin 

Reverse 


H. d-NminaiJ) (and) Naniiar(?), 

7. fa-rim (by) the courier. 

a. si-ga Taken away. 

Butter would seem to have been delivered both by 

measure and by weight. In this case it appears to have 
been taken bj" a courier as an offering, po.ssibly, to the 
gods Sin and Nannar, two forms of the moon-gbd. The 
second character of the first line of the reverse, however, 
is very doTxbtful. Date about 2600 B.c. 
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Berens, 2<? 

An unbaked clay tablet, 29*5 mm. higli by 26 mm. wide, 
inscribed with four lines of writing in three cases on the 
obverse, and four lines in four cases on the reverse. 


Obverse Reverse 



Obverse 


1 . di]’es [1 

2. [zal]~nun (of) [butjter 

3. A-ba-Qiiu mi-handa Abamu the steward ; 

4. cd di-es 1 jar 

Reverse 

5 . Vj<la-]pa oiiidapa, 

6. BediAhb Beli-ilu, 

7. pa-rim the courier, 

8. !zi~ga has taken away. 

Though the first two lines are damaged at the beginning 
the restoration may be regarded as practically certain 
(cf. line 4 and Berens, Ic, 1. 1). 

The nature of the substance designated by iidapa is 
unknown. 

Though the name A (''my patriarch,'' or the like) 
is Sumerian, the second name (in line 6), B4li-ihb, "my 
lord is God," is Semitic, and testifies again to the presence 
of Semites in Babylonia (apparently the little state of 
Lagas) at an exceedingly early period. As there is no 
double line, this latter person was possibly the courier 
who took charge of the tidapa. Date about 2600 B.c. 
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Berens, 9 

An unbaked clay tablet, 45 mm. high by 35-5 mm. wide, 
inscribed with five lines or cases of writing on the 
obverse and the reverse respectively. The third and the 
fourth of the reverse are divided from each other by 
a space. 

Obverse Reverse 



Obverse 

1. EHiis riinnilsegtbrhigala 230 gur of grain royal, 

2. ma a-si-ga by the ebb-tide ship 

3. to Nifier, 

4. ki Ma-ni4a from Mani 

5. Mes-ii-twi Restium 


0. m-ha4i 

7. Gir: Lugal4d-gala 

8 . 2'Kb 


Reverse 

has received. 

Official : Lugal-kigala : 
secretary : Sur-Isi-Bau. 


9. Hi 8e4l4a Month Se-illa, 

].(). mil year he ravaged Kimas. 

The ebb-tide ” boat was probably one used when the 
river was low, and was possibly of shallow draught. To 
all appearance in tliis case it went from Lagas to 
Nippur. I have transcribed the name of the receiver as 
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RMitvm ill consequence of its Semitic appearance. Though 
more rare than the non-Semitic names, those of the 
Semitic section of the population sometimes occur, and 
among the examples known may be mentioned Sarru^^'^-ili, 
the king is my god ” ; Pt-ki-hali/' wotd of 

the seer (?) ” ; '' my brother is the flood (?) ” ; 

'' palm-tree (?)’’ ; Tdbw^^^, “the good”; Adcho- 
hani, “Hadad has created (him)”; Matini, ete. 

{Amherst Tablets, pp. 76, 78, 120, 145, 180, 183, 186). 
See also Berens, 2c, 1. 6 above. 

The name Lugalddgcda occurs in Eeisner’s TeQujjeh 
urlmndeii, 164^^, rev. 19. Sur-Isi-Batb occurs in three of 
his texts, but it is doubtful whether the same man is 
meant. The date is Radau's No. 39 of king Dungi. 

Berens, 36 

An unbaked clay tablet, 38*5 mm. high by 34*75 mm. 
wide, inscribed on the obverse Avith five lines of writing 
in as many cases, and on the reverse with five lines in 
three cases. Well preserved. 


Obverse Reverse 



Obverse 


1. As ms u-gi kala 371 men 

2. -it gi{a)Am for 1 day — 

3. erim via k-ka the grain-ship's workmen. 

4. Secretary : Sur-Bau ; 

5. mi-banda Lu-dug-ga captain : Lu-dugga ; 
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Reverse 

overseer : Liilamn, 
son of Lii-Eiililla, 

Month Izin-Ussi, 

year he ravaged Ansaii. 

The date corresponds with the 37th of Dungi, according 
to Radau. 

Berens, 66 

An unbaked tablet, 88 mm, high by 31 mm. wide, 
inscribed with four lines on the obverse and the same 
number on the reverse, with a blank space of one line 
between the second and third lines of the latter. 


Obverse Reverse 



1. ESminamHegiirhigalci 3 giir 120 qa of grain royal 

2. hi Ah-ha-^mi4a from Abbamu 

Lu>kalla 
has received. 

Reverse 

Delivered 

within the storehouse. 

Year he ravaged Kimas. 


3. Lu-hal4a 

4. m4ja4i 

5. su-stc-dain 

0. r'^cfg e-ga-kir-ra 

7. Mil 

8. ha4ml / 


6. gir Lid-a-mii 

7. clumih Ltb-d-En4il4a 

8. Iti Us-si 

9. mu 

10. ba4ml J 
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Berens, 10 

An unbaked clay tablet, 36 mm. high by 33 mm. wide, 
inscribed with six lines of writing in five cases on the 
obverse, and four lines in two cases on the reverse, each 
case in the latter separated by a widish space. 


Obverse 


Reverse 






Wji 








Obverse 


Uhb lama kis niminA 
imina qa 

& gur higala J 

d In Jmn-ga 
hi Bu<lu-ta 
Snr-^-En-zn 
m-ba-ti 


7. a-mg a-sag zalda 0) 

8, a-du-du-a 


9. Mil ''nksa Ki- 
lo. mn nksa-bi 


ZO gur 297 qa of grain 
J royal, 

the wage of the workman, 
from Dndn, 

Sur-Enzu 
has received. 

Reverse 

(The field of the fl.owiiig 
I head-water (?), 

(where) the water runs. 

Year after Ki[mas]— 
year after that. 


In the first line, after are traces of the wedges 

of an erased character, suggesting that the scribe had 
begun to Write instead of Jf, and inserted the right 
form after the erasure. 

The reading for 'gf is indicated by the 
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fragment 80-11-12, 106, reverse, from wliicli I extract 
the following paragraph : — 

HFI ]mn to hire. 

a-im-KdS-GI^- 2 oad<lir ig -rum, hiTQ, 

IT d-'hun-ga „ hire. 

HI £l! ^ hun-ga hired man 

Mj first reading of the first line of the reverse was 
’ a-scig yj ^y?::y ctdm-du-suh, but this, on a 

more searching examination, seemed to be incorrect. 






For zcda,' with the meaning of dbalu, “to bring,” 

see Eeisner’s Hymns, 88, rev., 13, 18, etc. ; also 

means ''to cross” (dtequ). Elsewhere a-sag appears as 
a kind of field-produce, and has the prefix zida, "meal.” 

Line 9 may be completed ^ >f-h^yc 

nvib tis-sc^ Ki-mas^\ "year after (the king ravaged) 
Kimas,” and tliis I have adopted. 

The date corresponds with Eadau’s 50a of king Dungi. 

Berens, 26 

An unbaked clay tablet, 48‘5 mm. high by 39 mm, 
wide, inscribed with seven lines of writing in four cases 
on the obverse, and nine lines in seven cases on the 
reverse. Well written, but the text has suffered somewhat 


Ohrerse Reverse 
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Oil account of the soft surface and a certain amount of 
chemical action. 

Obverse 

1. Nil gi ga-gi (?)"\ 20 double cane-sections (?) 

2. tab-haj 

3. S'wr.&ih na-ga- I Sur-sah-stock (?), 

4 /ip J 

5. giir dup engiir-zu-ri 6 gur of dup-engur-z%ri, 

6. SihT-kig-ga Sur-.&gga, 

7. dmmi son of Lu-Ana ; 


Reverse 


8 . ga-nuiia-ta 

9. U-ia gur dup 

10. Nam-ha-ni dup-^ara- 

11 . ga, 

12. S-gala4a 

13. zi-ga 

14. Iti mu-ki-d'U 

15. mu ^-Nu-mus-da 

16 . S-a ha-tuT'Ta 


from the dep6t ; 

15 gur of dup 

Namhani, the scribe, 

from the palace 
taken away. 

Month Musudu, 
year the god Numusda 
entered the temple. 


This text is one presenting considerable difficulty on 
account of the unusual words. If my suggestion that 
gagHj) means “piece'' be correct/ gi gagi would mean 
literally “section-reed", and designate a kind of bamboo, 
as the prefix >ff ^ gi = qcmu, “ cane," indicates.^ For 
the substances referred to in lines 5 and 9, see note 


^ Cf. the British Alusenm tablet 17753 {Otmeiform Texts pis. 39ff. ), 
where woven stuffs are referred to ; also Amherst Tablets, vol. i, No. 7. 

^ Lines 1 and 2 may, however, refer to reed -mats, not to reeds or 
canes themselves, Rnd, d^ip-engurmiri is possibly to be translated 
water-channel clay ”, or the like : the juxtaposition of the two reminds 
ns that clay was used for bricks, and that, in the temple-towers, every 
seventh course of brickwork was separated from the I'est b}?* a layer 
of reed-matting. in line 9 might, in that case, signify the sui^erior 
kind of cla,y needed by a scribe— here Namhani in lines 10-11. 
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The meaning of na-ga-ip is uncertain. Compare, however, 
applied to animals (oxen).^ 

The date is a rare one, and indicates the 8tli of the 


reign of Diingi — the 13th date of that king, according 


to Radaii. 


Hardino Smith, 83 


A baked clay case-tablet, unopened, 53*5 mm. high by 
47 mm. wide, inscribed with six lines of writing’ on the 
obverse and five lines on the reverse. There is a wide 
space between the 5th and 6th line of the obverse, and 
a still Avider space between the 2nd and 3rd of the 
reverse, in Avhich are excellent impressions of the scribe’s 
cylinder-seal. 


Harding Smith, 83, with Transcription into late Babylonian 

Characters 

Obverse Reverse 



He 




^ Reisner, Tempeliirkunden aus Telloh, 5, viii, 20, etc. If these are 
Semitic words, the readings a>’e probably uaf/atiiii‘ and nadahim, 
respectively. 
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Obverse 

1. dlmia S'aHe firwUg royal grain 

2. liigala] 

3. gir Lu-dig-gct the official Lii-digga ; 

4. ms giir gir S^ir-iag-ga 60 the official Siir“>&gga; 

5. a- sag Galaona-ka field of Galama-ha. 

6. Ki Lu-dingir-rada From Lii-dingira. 

Reverse 

7. Btip f Seal of Siir-Eiililla of the 

8. h(x giirti I storehouse. 

9. Iti Su-ummia Month Su-xiimina, 

10. mtienrjia.h^-^'iNctmna year the oracle announced 

11. ma$-e ni-'pada the supreme high-priest 

of Nannar. 

To all appearance the two men, Lu-digga and Sur- 
sagga, were the depositaries of the two amounts of grain 
referred to, which came from the field of Galama-ha, 
and was received from the hands of Lu-dingira. 

The seal -impression confirms the statement of the text, 
that the scribe who recorded the transaction was Sur- 
Enlilla. The three lines with which it is inscribed read 
as follows: — 

S-ur-En4il4a Sur-Enlilla, 

d^ip-kira the scribe, 

dmnii Rug -sag -ab son of Dug-sagab. 

The design on this cylinder is a common one. It 
represents the leading of the owner into the presence of 
liis god, apparently Sin, whose crescent, with the sun’s disc 
within, occupies the field above and in front of the deity. 
Sur-Enlilla stands before him, his wrist held by another 
divinity or divine attendant. In front of the last-named, 
and facing the seated deity, is a small lion-like figure 
erect, and holding with its forepaws a standard consisting 
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of five balls or discs— one at the top and two on each side, 
a little lower down. 

But one of the most important things in this design 
is the deity's seat — apparently a living goat, upon whose 
back he rests. Attached to its nose, and going over 
the shoulder of the god (though it cannot be said whether 
it descended to his left hand and was held there), is the 
cord by which the animal was led. Sur-Enlilla, the 
owner of the cylinder, was apparently, at the time (the 
end of the reign of Dungi), a comparatively young man, 
for Heuzey,'-^ Scheil,^ and Delaporte^ have all published 
descriptions of another cylinder-seal belonging to him, 
used during the reign of Gimil-Sin, Dungi's grandson — 
fourteen or more years later. In this later design there 
are noteworthy differences: Sur-Enlilla enters without 
being led by a divinity, and simply faces the god with 
his hands folded or clasped, whilst the divine attendant 
stands in the rear with her hands raised in adoration. 
The seat of the god is, in this later design, not a living 
goat, but a seat with a goat’s head for its back, and 
seated by the side of this throne is a lion. The bird 
with wings displayed occupies the upper field behind 
the seated deity, and underneath it we again see the 
lion which, standing erect, holds the standard in his 
forejiaws. As this last is behind the god, he does not 
face to the right, but to the left. Other examples of 
differing cylinders used by the same scribe occur, and 
are of considerable interest. Whether the later ones 
are due to those first used having been lost, or become 
too worn, is uncertain. It is not improbable, however, 
tlnit the scribes of Babylonia may have had fresh seals 
engraved from time to time, for various reasons — to 

* 'Dveo}ii'p.rf€fi f'.ii ChcikUe^ p. 309. 

- Xote.'i <r Epiyrapkie et d’Archeohgie Assyrienms, 

'' Acati(hnki Inscriptions et Com pks .Rend us de Vannee 
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commemorate a new king’s accession, or some other 
event. 

Habding Smith, 93 

A baked clay tablet, 49'2 mm. high by 44 mm. wide, 
inscribed with six lines of writing in three cases on the 
obverse, and eight lines in six cases on the reverse and 
edges. Colour black. 


Obverse lievef'se 



Obverse 

1 , As gun ninmt ma-na sig 1 talent 50 mana of wool, 

2. gun ud'io seg the produce of the fatling 

sheep ; 

1 talent 30 mana of wool, 
the produce of the Kservice- 
sheep; 

5. M gun ninnudal-gi 3 talents 49 mana 

mama 

6. sig gun udu esa-kamus of wool, the produce of 

the third service-sheep; 

Reverse 

7. Umssa gun nimin-eS 18 talents 43 mana 


3. As gun usu mama sig 

4. gun uclu us 


mama 
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8. 

sig-hi-a 

the (various) wools— 

9. 

nis-ia gtm ninnu-mina 
ma-na 

25 talents 52 mana 

10. 

Sur- nis-imina 

'Thinnii-gi 

Sur-Bau. 27, 51. 

11. 

sigi-ha led U imina-kam Hiswool is deficient. Day 7th. 

12. 

Sag giKib-bcd-^ 

"Within Gu-abba. 

13. 

3hv en Nina 

Year Nina's high-priest 

14. 

nias-e nNpaxla 

the oracle announced. 


The “ service-sheep ” were possibly those pastured for 
and assigned to the servants of the palace. As tis may 
be simply short for tishar, weaver/' it is not improbable 
that the servants {u^ were the weavers of the stuffs 
referred to. The figures in line 9 give the totals of the 
four entries, which may be regarded as enumerated in 
the order of quality. Apparently these amounts were 
delivered into the hands of Sur-Bau, but the amounts 
ought to have made a total of 27 (talents) and 51 or more 
(mana) — line 10, and was therefore deficient (line 11). 
Thougli the day is given (line 11), the month is not stated. 
The city of Gu~abba has still to be identified. The year 
corresponds with the second (and last) certain date of 
king Ibi-Sin, and, freely rendered, is as follows: ‘‘Year 
the oracle announced the high-priest of Nina (or IsTar).” 


APPENDIX TO pp. 1042-3. 


N.virES OF Birds, British 

Museum, 36669 + 37958. 

■ 1 ■ ■ ' A ■ 

D.S.i ...... 

■ 2." . ■ . ■ , ' 

D.S 

8 iiiun 

D.S 

4. . . . a-dim-ma 

D.S 

5. . . nin (?) 

D.S. eis-k-pti] 

^ Determinative suffix standing for the Sumerian muhn, “bird.’ 
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6. AN-NIN-NENNI (nin) D.S. mina 

7. AN-NIN-NENNI (mina) D.S. ki (?)- . . . . . 

8. AN-NIN-NENNI (mina) D.S. is-mr . . . . 

9. AN-NIN-NENNI (mina) D.S. mina li-lmut-ti'] 

10. AN-NIN-NENNI (mina) D.S. an-pa-tum 

11. GI^-NUM-SIR D.S. mina 

12. SIK-BUK (burn) D.S. e-ri-hn. 



13. 

SIR-BUE-GI 

D.S. 


14. 

SIR-BUR-babbar 

D.S. 

pi-sih-ii 

15. 

SIR-BUR-gig 

D.S. 

sal-oim 

16. 

SIR-BUR-se-umun 

D.S. 

.e-rih ze-ri 

17. 

SIR-BUR-gaza 

D.S. 

]m-ru-gu (t) 

18. 

SIR-BUR-NITA 

D.S. 

bi-bi-nak-lm 

19. 

U-UG-GA (u-ga) 

D.S. 

a-ri-bu 

20. 

. . bi-ib-ri 

D.S. 

hi-ih-ru-u 

21. 

. ). . -KUR , v , 

D.S. 

u-si-gii (?) 
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22 ., . . 

. -KUR 

D.S. 

a-mur sig . . 

23. . . 

. . -KUR 

D.S. 

nim-du- . . 

24. . . 


D.S. 

mus-ku- . . 

25. . . 



zaldcd(iy, . 


111 the third line the word mimi means ''salt ’5 but 
this does not help to determine the nature of the bird, 
unless a sea-fowl be intended. . The incomplete word 
a-dimma (?" water-protector ” or "protectress”) in the 
fourth line is rendered as sarrat hipri, “ queen of the 
region.;” and lallartu possibly means " she who gives 
voice ”, or the like, in Gimeif. Inscr,, XIV, 4, 10, and 
5, K. 4368, rev. 13. The restoration essepii in line 5 is 
based upon the rendering given elsewhere (Cuneiform 
Texts, XIV, 6, obv. 12: 7, obv. 10; 14, S. 995, obv. 7) 
for the grou^) expressing the Sumerian m^^-bird in lines 
6 ff. In the Chmeiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
IV, i, col. 1, 21--2, the essepu appears as a bird which 
"cries aloud in the city” (e^epu sa ina cUi isaggmmt). 
Though expressed by a long ideographic group, its name 
in Sumerian is given in every case simply as nin 
(mina = "ditto”, lines 7-10). It is unfortunate that 
the renderings in lines 7 and 8 are defective, as these, 
especially the second, might have enabled some identifica- 
tion to be made. It was a bird of evil omen (line 9), 
but that explanation does not greatly help. Indicated 
l.>y tlie same Sumerian name is the anpaUim (1. 10), 
which has been compared with the Hebrew HSiX? 

rendered " heron ” in the A.V. The Syriac however, 

. c> 7 

is explained as tlie Gallus agrestis, wdiich is probably the 
true meaning. To all appearance it was a bird wnth 
a crest or "ensign” its name 

begins witli tlie determinative prefix for "wood” on 
account of ensigns or standards being made of that 
material. 

1 (without ) in Omaiform Ttxts, XIV, 4, S. 906, obv, 8. 
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After tlie Gallus agrestis the ordinary farmyard fowl 
follows naturally on, and this, in fact, seems to be the true 
meaning of the word Sribio, as is shown on p. 1043. The 
birds mentioned are, to all appearance, the ''fowl” par 
excellence (Sribu, 1. 12), called bum in Sumerian (see also 
p. 570); the "reed-fowl” (nctihu, or perhaps na'iri, if 
the last character be instead of >^^), in Sumerian 
btir-gi ; the white and the black fowls (11. 14 and 15), 
in Sumerian bur-babbar and bur gig \ the " seed- ” or 
"cornfield-fowl” {irib zeri, 1. 16), in Sumerian bur-se- 
aimun] the fighting-cock and the "cock” par excellence^ 
called bibinakku. Reference has already been made 
(p, 1042 f.) to this portion of the text, as well as to the 
confusion in the inscriptions between Sribu, " fowl,” and 
dribu, " raven ” ; and it may here be noted that this 
confusion probably exists in the larger legendary fragment 
of the history of the king whose name I read as Kudur- 
laho-umal and re^-ard as Chedorlaomer. If this be the 
case, we ought probably to read, not dribi, but Srihi 
muttahrikb irdmio, " he loveth the winged fowl,” and in 
the next line dribi sirhu tabbik martum, " the loud- 
crying fowl, pouring forth gall” (i.e. "bitter” or "fierce 
defiance”). But besides these, he favoured also kalbu 
kasis NERPADDA, " the dog crunching the bone,” and 
krlmssu cauel habbatu"^'^ tabik " the great serpent 

of the robber which pours forth [? poison].” All this 
would stamp the ruler in question, whether Chedorlaomer 
or anyone else, as " a sporting man”, whose taste lay in 
the direction of dogs, game-birds, and snake-charming— 
things which evidently appeared undignified in the eyes 
of the early Babylonians. 

Except the" raven ” (Sumerian uga, Semitic Babylonian 
dribu) in 1. 19, the remaining bird-names are either 
unknown or exceedingly doubtful. Bihri in 1. 20, 
Semiticized as bibru, possibly had as its ideograph 
mi one of the meanings of which might possibly 
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be “joyful bird”, but more information is needed. The 


mushu was also known as the sciqatvpi' axid gamgavimu. 
Its Sumerian name was gir-gid-da 

T>.S. = Sep drik, “long foot” (Oioneiform Texts, XIV, 41, 
19—21). Zcillal in the last line is apparently to be 
completed as zallallu\ see zaZlalu below. 

In addition to the above may be mentioned the 
following bird-names from K. 4229 ; — 


1. 

2. <HET li! '%] 

■i. 

4- T? 

0 . 


T? I? Pil 


1. iia-an-tum D.S. man- .... 

2. U-KU-KU D.S. zal-la-ln qaq-[qa-ri] 

3. TJ-KU-KU-BA-BAT D.S, it-be(?) i^nam- . . 

4. a-ia~u D.S. a-a-\u ?] ^ 

5. KI-SAG-RAK D.S. i-gi-ru-u 


Also the following, from an incomplete copy which 
I made, and to which no number is attached : — 

1- T cz 5=t tn -Mr m >mm 

2. y >^y ci: >yy, yy -g:y 

3. y M ^ ^ M ^ m -a! T? 

4. yM<:::^sT !y= mr 


1. is-sui* kill 

2. is-sur me-e D.S. 


m-an-zi-z[i-tum ?] 
a~ra-hu-u 


3. is-snr sa-dhi D.S. il-lib-ra-a 

4. is-siir ap-pa-ri ni-qu-du 

^ Gumiform Texts, XIV, 13, 91012, has and the pronunciation 

of the whole is given as igivA No. 36785 on pL 12 has simply igira, 

- Cf. Giuietform, Texts, XIV, 14, S. 998, obv. 5. 

Pos.sib]y the iieb, rendered “ vulture ”, “kibe ”, “ falcon ”. 

Probably a mistake for 

.Probably a mistake for ha-ayi-zi-zi-W^^ == pUaqqi IsUir, “ Tatar’s ax.” 
Ji-iAS. 1911. ^9 
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The rendering of these four is “bird of the orchard 
'' bird of the water bird of the mountain ”, and bird 
of the marsh The arahii is apparently not connected 
either with the dribw^ raven,” or the erihib, fowl.” It 
is apparently this bird whose name occurs in W.A.I. ii, 
pL 37 ; C.T. XIV, pi. 4, 1. 18, and was girgiliim in 

Sumerian, and had another name, zaaJm, in Assyrian. 





SPECIMENS OF SANSKRIT MSS. DISCOVERED IN COURSE OF DR. STEINS SECOND CENTRAL-ASIAN EXPEDITION. SCALE: ONE-HALF. 
A. Obverse of paper leaf Kha. i. 199, from Khadalik B. Obv of Klia. i. 1S3. Khadalik. C. Obv. of palm leaf Cli. 0070. b., Tuii-huang. 

P Obv. of fob 8 of paper MS. F. XII 7. Saddharmapiindarlka, Farhad-Beij. Domoko, 



XXX 

BOCIJMENTS SAISCEITS BE LA SECONBE COLLECTIOl' 
M. A. STEIX 

By L. I)E la VALLEE POUSSIN 


Ch. VII, OOlD 
Dasabalasutram 

IJn folio (papier), slanting bralirni, 367 x 80 mm. 
ileano formiit, meme ecriture quo les autres fragments 
Ch. vii, 001- Xnmero d’o3*dre, an verso, pen lisible. 

line fenille <]c la m<Me pothi, qiii fait partie de la 
collection Paul Pel Hot, contient la fin du texte; elle en 
indique le nom ; elle a ete publiee j^ar M. S. Levi, avec 
L.^s references palies, dans Tarticle cite dxi J.A. 

IVoi'dre et la description des fathdgatabakts diftlb^ent 
dans les nombreuses sources. Outre Anguttara, v, p. 33, 
\'oir MaJiCiVijiUpaitl, | 7 ; Dharmasamgraha, Ixxvi, et 
re£ei‘eDcos ; Mahdvastw, i, 159; Madhyamakavatara, vi, 
21.1 ; t>alasd]t(tsrilxb prajndpdmmitd Ch. 0079a, fob 675; 
liodh.isaiivabhdinii ; Ahltidhcmnakoki, Burn., fol. 4385. 


[sthajiiau casthrinatah yat tathagatah sthanam ca 
sthanato yatlird^hiitam prajanati asthanafi castlianatah 
idain prathamani tathagatabalam yena balena samanvagatas 
tatliagato rluuri samyaksaipbuddhah udaram arsabham 
stlifuuuri pratijilnati bifihmain cakram vartayati parisadi 
[sajmyaksimhanadam nadati • 

p a nar aparain tatl i agato titanagataAp^'^ty utpamnani 
karniadharinasaniadmirini sthana[t]o hetuto vastuto vipa- 
katas ca yathabliutain prajanati yat tatliagato tittoagata- 
pratyutpaunruH kannadharmasamManani sthanato hetuto .. 
vastuto viprikatas ca yathabhfitam prajanati idam dvitiyam ' 'v: 
tathfigatabalain yena bale[na] purva vat , P 
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pmiar aparaili tathagato dhyanavimoksasamadhisania- 
pattiBam samklesavyavadanav3?'avasthanavisuddlli'?^ yatha 
[B] [bhutam prajana]ti yat tatba[gato] yayad i(dam)trtiyam 
tathagaba]a[ni yena balejna purvavat 

piinar aparam tathagatah parasatvanam indriyaparli- 
varatam yathabhiitam prajanati • yat tatliagatali parasatva- 
nam yavad idam caturtliam tathagatabalarn yena balena 
[purvajvat 

punar aparam tathagatab parasatvanam riaiiadliimnkti- 
tam j^athabhutam prajanati yat tathagatah pa[rasa]tvanam 
nanadhimn[kt]itam jrathabhutam prajanati idam pahcamam 
tathagatabalarn purvavat 

punar aparam ta[thaga]to nanadhatukam lo[ka]m 
anekadhatukam yathabhutam prajanati • yat tathagato 
nanadhatukam lokam anekadhatukam yatliabhu[tam 
prajajnati idam sastham tathagatabalarn purvavat 

punar aparam tathagatah sarvatragaminim pratipadam 
yathabhutam prajtoa[ti 

COLLECTION M. A. STEIN : KiiA, i, 199 b 
Fbagment DU Gunapakyantastotka 
MS. sur papier. Central Asian Upright Gupta 
(cf. Macartney, set ii, No. 3). Deux fragments d’une 
feuille numerotee au recto 12. Dimensions primitives, 
320 X 60 mm. 

Particularites : confusion du jihvtoiuliya et de rupa- 
dhmaniya ; redoublement de s (vissaya, gatissu), de 
g (ggnna) ; la sifflante palatale s, transcrite tan tot s, tantot 
bs(^. Scribe negligent: rdate ipour d arte, 

Le Gunaparyanta est connu par le Tandjour, Bstod, 
fols. 229&~-34a.; auteur Ratnadasa ( = Triratnadasa ; voir 
P. Cordier, Gat du fonds tihitain, 2^^^® par tie, p. 10 ; 
F. W. Thomas, Album Kern, p. 407). En outre, une 
stance de ce stotra est citee, sans mention de source, dans le 
commentaire du Bodhicaryavatara (p. 488,1. 13, Bibl. Indica). 
Metre Cikharini. . . 

■ ■ . ■ 'A ■ ■ •: ■ • -y. , ■ .V ■ ■ 
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[12a] 


Transcription 

[yata-] 

Ii^ prajiia tatvam bhajati karuna saiiivr[tiiii atas 
tavablimi nibsatvam] jagad iti yatlia- 
rtham vimrsatali yada tv avisto bh1i[r dasabala- 
jananya karujnaya tada te bhu- 
rd a te^ suta iva pituh prema [jagatiH — — 

] sah.^ ksatagatir avapno- 

ti paramam udirnaklebsa bda^ svaliita [w ^ — 

— w Nw- w] te • iti praptum bodhim sthi- 
[12b] ravihitaviryena bhavata na nirda [ — — — ^ 

w w w] laghutvaip. tu gamitali 3 [ 
smrtijfiaiiagrasta vividhagunani [ — w w w — 

] bodher upakarana- 

tarn eva bliavatali tatha hy ebhi [ — — w w w 

w w ] rgavissaya ggunanam 

t[u] ksetrani gatissu vihito janma vi — |i — 

— ] j^air vyasanasatasam- 


Version tihetaine 

I gan slad 9 es rab don dam bsten ciii sniii rje kiin rdzob 
bsten rndzad pa | ^ 

[2326] I de slad don bzhin dgons mdzad khyod la sems 
can mcliis pa ma lags kyan | 

1 gaii thse kliyod ni stobs bcu bskyed pai thugs ije dag 
dan Man gyur pa 1 

I de thse hgro ba naras thag rnams la khyod byams bu la 
plia byams bzliin | 33 

1 ligro ba gtubs ^ dan fion mons bas pas byan chub mchog 
thob nia mcliis la ] 

^ Voir 12a, L X - Lire dch'te, Voir 1. 1. 

^ Vf. 12 IS, 1. 2. et ci-dessus 1 . 2 , vimrkUah. 

^ II seinblo ]>ien qu'ou doive lire hda ? 

‘‘ Trento esb lisible ; je restitue 34 d’apres la version tibetaine. 

La version tibefcaine du commentaire dii Bodhicaryavatara porte : 
gun gis ^es rab don dam dan ni kun rdzob tlmgs rje bsten bzhed. j 

^ X}'1L gtv(j,% Correction de W, Thomas. ” , 
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Ifion . mons phyogs pas ran la sman par bgyid pa an 
thob hgyur ma lags pas I 

I de slad khyod kyis by an chub brtes slad brtsoii hgrus 
brtan pa nidzad pa na | 

I non mohs hes par ma bsregs ran gyi dum bu bzliin dii 
yaii bar mdzad j 34 

1 khyod kyi non mohs dran dan inkhyen pas bzuh pas 
yon tan sna thsogs hgrub | 

I hon mohs yah bar gyur pa byah chub rgyur yah he 
bar hgyur lags te 1 

I hdi itar de yis khyod bio 50I gol yul can du yah ma 
bgyis la I 

1 hgro ba rnams su skye ba brgyud pa ah yon tan 
riiams kyi zhih du mdzad | 35 

1 hgro ba non mohs gyur dah sdug bshal brgyadag byuh 
bas boom pa yis | 

I rtsol dah bral zhih mgon ma mchis pas gah dah gah 
du spyod bgyid pa 1 

I hgro ba de ni non mohs dgra thiil khyod kyi thugs 
rjes spyod pa na | 

I srid pa leii dah gtoh dah gnas pa dag la mha bdah 
mchis pa lags | 36 


yata[12A]h prajha tatvam bhajati karuna samvr[tim atas 
tavabhun nihsatvam] jagad iti yathartham vimrsatah 
yada tv avisto bhii[r dasabalajananya karujnaya 
tada te bhud arte suta iva pituh prema [jagati 33 
na bodhim niliklejsah ksatagatir avapnoti paramam 
udirnakle^a(s ca) svahita[karano nopalabhajte 
iti prapfcum bodhim sthi[12B]ravihitaviryena bhavata 
na nirda[gdhah klesa lava i]va laghutvam tu gamitah 3 [ 4 ] 
smrtijhanagrasta vividhaguna[ni — ^ w — 
laghuklejsa bodher upakaranatam eva bhavatah 
tatha hy ebhi[r no buddhir adhikavisamsajrgavisaya 
guntoam t[u] ksetram gatisu vihito janmavis[arali 35 
] ^air vyasanalatasam [ 18 a] 
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Nous coniiaissons la stance 33 par le Bodliicaryavatara ; 
les autres stances ne se peuvent restituer qxie par conjecture. 
Je crois dii moins avoir rencontre le sens. 

Le tibetain donne pour 34 : Celui qui en a fini 
(bas-pa = zad pa am mtha dag) avec la passion et 
a brise Texistence, n’obtient pas la suprmne illumination 
. . . et pour 35: ''Vos passions, enveloppees par 
Tattention et le savoir, produisent di verses qualites t les 
passions, de venues legk’es, tournent rn^me en cause 
d’illumination ...” 

Z4ih luMrnakleio pi - 

35a gunanisimtUparcttaon {gamitaJp) ? 

35o no = Qia. 

COLLECTION M. A. STEIN : F. XII, 7 
Sabdharmapundarika 

MS. sur papier, Brahini, Central Asian Upright Gupte, 
32 feuilles completes 390x118 mm., numerotees au rectb 
5~37, un grand fragment de la feuille 38, un petit de la 
feuille 39. Fait probablement partie dhin second volume 
{pofJvi) du Saddharma. Le chap, xl se termine fob 10 ; 
xii, fob 14; xiii, fob 26 ; xiv, fob 37. 

1. Recension qu’on pent appeler “ Central Asian ”, 
distincte de la vulgate du Nepal, et connue par les frag- 
ments de divers MSS. acquis a Kashgar par M. N. F. 
Petrowski, utilises par M. H. Kern dans son edition de- la 
Bibl. Buddhica. Le Sutra est nomine dans nos colophons 
SaddliarmcqxmndaTih^^ mcilidvaihUyastdraratna (ch. xiii) 
(Kashgar : Saddharmapundarlka malidratna vaitulya- 
.sfitra); voir Keim, Versb en Med. der K, A. von W., 
4" serie, viii, p, 312, Amsterdam, 1907 ; JRAS. 1907, p. 432. 
Nos lectures concord ent souvent ayec celles des fragments 
de Kashgar. En outre, et le fait Cvst digue de remarque, 
la recension " Central Asian ” ornet la fin du ch. xii, comme 
font les traducteurs chinois Kumarajiva et Dharmaraksa 
(voir Kern, p. 256 de son edition). 
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2. Meme ecriture, on pen s’en faufc, que la Vajraccliedika 
de Daiidan-Uiliq, qui se distingue nettemeut, comme on 
sait, de Macartney, i, *7, et ii, 3 (Stein’s Ancient Kliotan, 
p. 296, et planclie cviii) ; meme emploi du visarga comme 
ponctuation^ (particularite assez repandue) ; meme double 
tres long trait vertical pour isoler les stances, ce qui semble 
plus caracteristique (D iii, 13a, premise ligne). 

Notre MS. presente normalement la forme verticale de 
e suscrit (Macartney, set i, No. 7,. que le Dr. Hoernle 
considere comme cursif), mais sans la courbe. Toutefois 
fob 8a, 6 {sarve) A fob 116, 2 {vyakaranencc), on a une 
forme apparentee a celle de bUpright Gupta indienne (par 
exemple, Weber, No. 1). La Vajracchedika de Dandan- 
Uiliq a normalement cette seconde forme. Plusieurs 
formes de a initial : types de Macartney, i, 7, et ii, 3. 
Quelquefois la verticale est separ6e de la partie de gauche ; 
quelquefois la partie de gauche est rattachee, par le bas, 
k la verticale. 

Deux formes de d, au moins. La longue est, marquee, 
ou par la demi-boucle, a mi-hauteur, a droite, comme 
dans les Macartney, ou par une seconde verticale qui porte, 
dans la partie siiperieure, un trait supplementaire. 

% [Irsyd, xiii, st. 39, fob 21a, 1) se distingue nette- 
ment des Macartney, et s’apparente au Bower 1. 

Le hh est forme, comme dans les Macartney, par une 
courbe de droite a gauche, a laquelle dont souscrites, 
parfois sans contact, les deux '' virgules ” dans un mouve- 
ment de haut en bas. 

Le c comporte la meme courbe de droite a gauche, et 
une boucle, point toujours fermee, de gauche a droite et 
remontant. On remarquera que, dans le groupe nca 
{panca), le n est souscrit au c. 

Le k hesite entre la forme du Macartney, i, 7, et celle 
des Documents ” de Hoernle (pas de contact entre la 
partie superieure et I’inf^rieure). 

^ Bower ; Vajracchedika du Japon apud Max Miiller, planche % etc. 
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Tons ces caracteres accusent pent-etre la nainte cursive 
de I’ecritnre, excepte la double verticle de a, qui parait bien 
post-Gupta (Dighwa-Dubauli, 761 a.d.), encore qu’elle soit 
amorcee dans le Weber, No. 2, et developpee clans le 
Horiuzi (6^™® siecle d’apres Hoernle) ; exeepte le % qui, au 
contraire, est arcliaique. 

Les chiffres sont tres archaiques : le 4 doit etre compare 
a Btililer, table xii, cols. 8 et 10 ; le 5 a col. 9 (avec uii 
trait horizontal, termine on boucle, au-dessus); le 10, col. 6, 
mais oriente de gauche a droite et de haut en bas ; le 40 
parait isole. 

Nous doiiiions ci-apres la transcription 1° des stances du ch. xi, 
:2° du debut du ch. xii, et 3® des stances finales du meme chapitre. 
Notre MS. numerote les stances, mais sans additionner les differents 
groupes de stances ; d’oii, dans la partie finale du ch, xii, la divergence 
avec I’edition de H. Kern. 

L’orthographe est hesitante, irreguliere. 

Le visarga (que nous transcrivons : comine signe de ponctuation) est 
fsouvenb omis. L’anusvara est place a tort et a travers (par exemple, xi, 
st, 7b ; xii, st. 28), remplace parfois le visarga, double parfois le visarga ; 
■dgatdmh pour dgatdh, etc. 

On a madhye Qt nmddhye •; adhyahhdsat et addhyahhdmt {iBadfinew, 
xi, st. 18 ; 13b, 1. 3), e pour a^, o pour aw, et reciproquement [lietauh, 
pondm'lka)i tt pour soit dans le corps du mot [vicittrai x'iii, st. 30), soit 
au debut d’un pada (xi, st. 14, 17, 33 ?), gautaml et gcmttaml (11b), 
mrva et sarvm. 

Les lectures hluhwia (xii, st. 2, cf. xiii, st. 10), cf. Kern, p. 27 L 
1. 11 ; maimjna (xi, st. 9) ; tdtaha (xi, st. 25), ydifaha (xii, 11a, 1) 
[=yaUalca) ; tr {—tri); hhiksundm (et hhiksTindm) ; comme aussi kalpe^ 
kalpesmi, Icalpasmi {dsanesmi, Kern, p. 252, n. 11), 7mlH ddrwiasmi, sont 
dialectales ou ‘ ‘ gatliiques A noter la lecture %Mh {^sthehliih vind- 
yakebhih) constante pour le pracrit hi ; I’imperatif kdmdM, sanscritise 
'dans la vulgate ; 77iahyam au lieu de mama, 

A titre d^exemples, qiielques variant tes non fournies par les fragments 
de Kasga,r. 

Chapter XI 

Bt. 3b. vulgate yad dslt. 
st. 4a. sa7’re ma^na, 

st. 5c. saddha'nnasamraksanahetn sarve yathd (saddhanna, dans notre 
texte). 
kotyah. 


st, 6b. 
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st. 6c. tatJia. 

st. 7 d. sohhanti yathaim padmah. : 

st. 8c, sohlianti tidhanti, 

st. Sd, Imtdsaneneva yatJiclndliahdram. 

st. 9b. lokaiindyaJcdQidm, 

st. 9 d. vdte praDdle iha. 

st. 11 d. vyavasdyam karoti yaJi, 

st. 14 b. yair iya sohhitdhhuli. 

st. 16d, utsahanti. 

st. 17 b. na tad hhavati duskaram. 

st. 18b. raustmd, 

Les f antes de copiste soiit assez nombreuses ; par exemple — 

Chapter XI 

st. 1. jaiKmtta ixmv na janeta. 

st. 2. dharmamayeva pour dharnia yam eva. 

st. 7. uis'ulcavd pour utsnhafd. 

st. 16. cintenatha -pom' cintetha. 

st. 27. ddyasmi poiiv ddhasmi, 

st. 36. sam-inidchan iu stathdgata pom' °kha7n ixts tathdgata. 
st. 37. °ndthenapL pour %dthesu. 

Chapter XII 

fol. lOii, 1, 2. rfliarita pom virahita. 
fol. 11 a, 1. 0 . anokalpand. 

1. 0. hliagavato dhimdtrmsvdsd saddhi pour ■mdir'^ sadbhi {dhi°' 
s'explique peut-toe par 1. S). 

fob llB, 1. 5. hhdnaha pour hlidyaka, 
st. 2. samsflia]ilfyd7napomsam8aldsydma. 
st, 4. ^varlydna pom °variydna. 
st. 10. kmpiksydma pom ksainisydnia. 
st. 14. ddraka pom dharaha. 
st. 16. vivrat pom Uv7xt. 

Chapter XI, ad finem 

atha klialu bhagavam tasyam velaj^arn ima gatlia 
acldbyabhilsat 

ayain agata nirvrtako iiialiarsi ratnamayain stupa 
pravisya iiayakali 

;sravana[8A]rtlia dharmasya imasya bliiksavab ko 
dharniaheto jananeta viryain 
bahukalpakotiparinirvrto pi sa nama adyapi srnoti 
dharmam 
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[2] tahi taliiiii gaccliati; .- dhamiahetaali' sudurlabham ^ 
dharma mayevartipam 

pranidhanaBi etasya vinayakasya iiisevitam piirvva- 
,bliave[3]sn asi 

pariiiirvrto pi [irnu] sarvvalokam paryaiitliate sarv- 
vadasaddisasii 3 

ime ca rnaliyam bahu atmabhavaiii saliasrako[4]tyo, 
yatlia gaiiigavalikali ■ . 

te dliarma[kr]tyasya krtena agatamli pariiiirvrtam 
drastiim imam vinayakam 4 
cchoritva ksetra[5]ni svakasvaktoi tatha [srajvaka 
naramaninag ca sarvve : 

iliagata sarvvi saddharmahetauh yatha ciram [tjisthiya 
dlia[6]rmanetri 5 

etesa bii[ddliana] nisidanartha bahulokadliatima salias- 
rakotayah ■■ 

samkramita rne tatu sarvva[7]satvan rddliibaleiia pari- 
sodhitas ca Q 

etadrsi iitsiikava ayam ixiama kamtliam prakase ima 
diiaiTnamiietri ■ ' , , . ■ 

iine ca [8] biiddlia stliita aprameya driimamiili soblianti 
yatlxaiva padmah ■ '.7 ■ . 

driiriiaiimlakotiya anantaktoi simhasanasthebliili vi- 
[8B]nayakebliili 

soblianti dipyaiiti ca nityakalam hiita^ano va yatba 
andliakrire 8 

gaiidho manujiio dasasu disasu pravayate lokaliitana 
santike ■ . ■ 

[2] yeiia ime murcchita sarvvasatva vateiia vayanta ca 
nityakrilam 9 

mama nirvi'tasmi ko by eta dharmaparyajT'a dliarayet 
ksipraip vyaliaratii[3] vacalokaiia[thanasammukliaiii 10] 
pa[r]i[ii]irvrto yani buddhah prabbutarataiio muni, 
sil lanadani sriinet tasya [vya] vasayam ya kurvvati 1 1 

[4] all am dvitiyo baliavo [imas ca y]a kotpjya agata 
iiayakanfun 
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vyavaaaya srosyama jinatmajanam ya iitsalie (iha[5]r- 
mam imam prakasitum 12 
a[ham] ca tena bhavi ptljita sada prabhutaratnas ca 
jina svayambhuli 

yo gaccliatl _ disa vidisa[6]C ca Dityani smiianaya 
dharmam i[mam e]varupam 13 
ime ca ye agata lokanayakam vicittrita sobliati yer 
iyam malii 

te[7]sa pi pfija vipula anal[p]aka krta bhavet sutra- 
praka&inena 14 

abam ca drsto ilia asanasmi bhagavams ca yo ya 
sthi[8]ta stiipaniaddhj^e 

ime ca aiijm baliulokanayakah. ye agatam ksetrasalias- 
rakotibhi 15 

cintenatlia yuyam kulaputraho [9 a] sarvasatvanukam- 
paya: 

siiduskaram idam sthtoam iitsahenti vinay aka 16 
balmsutrasahasrani yatha ga(m)gaya balikali 
ttas caiva [2] yab prakaseta na tad duska(ra)kaiii 
bluwet 17 

yas ca sumeru liastena addhyalambitva paninam : 
ksepeta ksetrakotisu na tad bhavati diiskaram 18 
[3] yatho[ ]imam trsahasr[im padMgustii]ai[na] kampayait 
ksipeta ksetrakotisu na tad bhavati duskaram 1 9 
yas ca bhavagra tistheta dharmam bha[4]se naro iha 
any asutrasahas rani na tad bhavati duskaram 20 
nirvrtasya mama loke pasca kale sudarune 
ya imam dharaye[5]t sutram bhased va tarn siidus- 
karam 21 

akasadhatuh yat sarvvam ekamustismi praksipet 
praksipitva vraje duram na ta duskaraka [6] bliave 22 
[yas tu idrsakam sutram nir]vrtasmi mayi tadii 
pasca kale likhed vapi idam diiskarakam bliave[t] 23 
prthividhatii[7]s ca yah sarva nakliapraiitasmi prak- 
sipet 

praksipitva ca gaccheta brahmalokam ca aruliet 24 
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na ta duskarakam asya napy asya virya [8] tatakaiii 
ta cliiskaraixi karitvana sarvvalo(ka)sy ihagrato : 25 
ato duskarataram tasya nirvrtasya mama tada : 
pafeakale idam su[9B]tram vacaye yo mulitirttikam 26 
na ta duskarakam bhoti kalpe dayasmi yo narab 
maddhye gaccbe adahyantas tniabharaip. ca grhni- 
yat 27 . 

a[2]to duskaramtaram tasya nirvrtasya mamatyayat 
dliarayitva imam sutramm ekasatvam pi sravayet 28 
dharmaskaiidliasahasraiii asiti yas ca [3] dharayet 
sopadesa[n yatha] pr[o]kta[n desajyait pran[i]koti-« 
nam 29 

na eta duskaram bhoti tasmi kalesmi bhiksunam 
vineyac chravaka [4] mahyam yas cabliijhLsn stliapa- 
[yet] 30 

tasyaita duskarataram ya imam sutra dharayet 
eraddhadhed adhimucyeta bhaseya ca punab (punah 
31) [5] 

kotisahasrabalia[va]h a[rha]tve yas ca sthapayet 
sad abhijiia mahabhaga yatha gamgaya valikali 32 
ato bahu[6]tarani karma karoti [sa] nnaro[ttam]o 
nirvrtasya yo mahya sutram dharetimam varam 33 
lokadhatusahasresu bahu me dharma bha[7]sitab 
adyapi caham bhastoi buddhajhanasya karanam 34 
idam tu sar vvasutresu agram sutram pra-ucyate 
dhareti yo [8] imam sutram dhareti jinavigraham 35 
bhasatha vaca kulaputra sammukhan tu stathagatah 
yo utsaliati yusma [10a] yusma pascakale smi dhari- 
turn 36 

mama priyaip. krtam bhavati lokanathenasu sarvvasub 
durdharanam idam sutram yo dhareta muhu[2]rtta» 
kam 37 

samvarnitas ca so bhoti lokanathebhib sarvvasab 
sauro sautirya so bhoti ksiprabhijhas ca bodhiya : 38 

dhuravalias ca [3] so bhoti lokanathana [au]rasab 
dantabhumim anupraptab sutram dhareti yo imam / 39 
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caksurbluitas ca so bhoti loke sama[4]ramanus[e] 
idaip. sutraip. prakasitva nirvTfcasya vina^^ 40 
vandaniyai ca so bhoti sarvvasatvtoa panditali 
pascime kali [5] yo bhasi sutram eta m(uh)artta- 
b ' v' kam 41 11 ^ 

saddharmapondarike mahavaitulyasutraratnai stupadar- 
sanaparivartto iiamai[6]kadasamali sai]Qapta[h 11] 

Chaptee XII 

atha kbalu bliaisajyaraja bodhisatvo mabasatvab maha- 
pratibhanas ca bodliisatvo Eia[7]hasatvali te vimsadbodhi- 
satva^atasaliasraparivarab bhagavatah puratam ima vaca 
bhasinsxib alpotsu[8]ko bhagavan bhavatv asmi sthaiie 
vayam etad dbarmaparyayam tathagatasya parinirvrta- 
syaimasmi sahai lokadhatau : [10b] desayisyamah. sampra- 
kasayisyamali ki capi bhagavam krurali kakkhat[a]s 
tasmim samayai pascimai kalai satva bliavisyanti parittaku 
[ 2]salamiila adhimanikamb labhasatkarasa[m]ni{5rta]i 
akusalamulapratipannamli durdamak katuiikab adliinmk- 
tiviharitamh [3] anadhimukti[ba]h[E]][ali] api tu [khalu] 
punai* bhagavam vayam ksantibalam upadarsayitva tasmi 
sa[ma]ye : pascime kale [4] imam sutram u(d)de[ks]y[a- 
mali dhara]y[i]syamah vacayisyamah desayisyamah sam- 
prakasayisyamah likhisytoiali [5] satkarisyamo : [guru- 
karisytoia]li manayisyamah. pujayisyamah kayam ca 
jivitam ca vayam bhagavam parityaktva [6] imam eva 
guna[ ]stitram praka[sa]yisyamah alpotsuko bha- 

gavam bhavatu : 

atha khalu tatah parisayah pafica [7] bliiksusatani 
saiksasaiksanam bhiksunam te ekasvarena bhagavantam 
etad avocur vayam api bhagavam utsaliama imam [8] 
dharmaparjraya[m] tathagatasya parinirvrtasyaimasmi sahe 
lokadhato samprakasayitum apy anyasu lokadhatusu [11 a] 
atha khalu yattakams te bhagavatah sravakamh seksa- 
seksa ye te bhagavata vyakrtan uttarayam samyaksam- 
bodhau : te sarve ye[2]na bhagava[m]s teiiopasamkramisuh 
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iipasamkramitvam bhagavatalx padau sirasa vanditva 
bhagavato ca pradaksinikrtvMjali[m] pi*anama[3]y it va- 
stamatrani [bh]i[ksiisaha]srani bhagavantarn etad avoeiir 
alpotsuko bliagavlim bliavatu : vayain apimam dliarma- 
parya[4]yam tathagatasya pariiiirvrtasyaimasmi sake 
lokadliatau : samprakasayisyamah apy anyesu lokadliatusii 
tat kasya [5] lietaur iniasmi [bhagajvam sa]i[e] lokadliatau 
adliiinanikah satvam anokalpanabahulali alpakusalamulab 
[(3] iiityavyapamiacittah [ ]sata vaiikajatikali 

atlia khalii nialiaprajapati bliiksuni bhagavato dliima- 
[7]trmsvasa : saddhi bhiksunisahasraibhih saiksasaiksabhir 
bhiksiinibliili sardham utthayasanad yena bhagavaips 
tenamjali[in] pra[8]namayitYa bhagavato bhimukha 
bhagavato dhiinatram mukham avalokaj^anti sthitam 
abhiit atha khalu bhagavams ta[llB]sya velaya maha- 
prajapati gottaioim amantrayati sma nia heva tvain 
gotami daiirmanasvini sthitavS tathagatam avalokayasi 
11 aham tatha[ 2 Jgatena naiixadhey aparikirttana vy akaran en a 
vylikrtam : anuttarayam samyaksambodhau ; iyafi. ca 
sarwaparisad vyakrta : api tn kha[8]lu puuar gauttami 
.sar[vva]parisad vyakaranena me gaiitanii iyam ji^udsad 
vyakrtanuttarayam samyaksambodhau : api tu gauttami 
ita[4]s tvam cyutam samana a[nu 2 xu]rvena saparivara 
istribhavam vivai'ttayitva astatrisauam buddhakotinayuta- 
satasa[ 5 ] hasra san tik e , bodhisat vo [dharma] bhaii ako bha- 
N'isyasi imany api te sad bhiksunisahasrani saiksasaiksanaip 
bliiksunyaip tvaye[6]va sardham tesa buddhanaui bhaga- 
[\'ataui] santike dharmabhanakam bhavisyaiiti bodhisatvfxh 
tatas ca pareiia bodhisatva carya paripura3n[7]tva pascime 
saipuccliraye sarvasatvapriyadarsano iiarnas tvaip tathagato 
rha samyaksarpbuddho loke bhavisyasi : vidyacarana[8] 
sainpaunah sugato lokavid aniittarapurusadamyasarathih 
sasta devamauusyaiiaip buddho bhagavaipn. 

atlia khalu te bodhisatva mahasatvaiph samasaipgitya 
ekasvarepa bhagavantaip ga{13B,3]thabhir adhyabliasi[nsu] 
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[a]l[p]ot[suko bliagavam] biiavahi atra : vayam ti siitraiii 
pariilirvrtasya 

Hubheravi kali ksayat ti pascime [4] sutrain idam vista- 
[rata praka&^Jyet 

akrosa tatana bliiksma danda mudgaranamiii ca 
balanjlm samsthabisya[5]ma adhivasisyama na[ya]ka 2 
durbiiddhinaip ca vaiikana satha baladhimtoinam 
aprapte praptasainjiiinam bhiksu[6]nam kali pascime 3 
aranya[v]r[ttaka ]tye kamstha pravariyana ca 
samlekhacarita asmai evam vaksyanti durmati 4 
rasesu [7] grddhali atpane grhina[in] dbarma desayi 
satkrtas ca bhavisyanti : sadabhijna yatliaiva te 5 
raudracittas ca dustas ca gr[8]hacitta vicintakali 
aranyaguptim pravisitva asmakam parikuttakah 6 
asmakam eva vaksyanti labhasatkaranih[14A]^rtamli 
tirthika vadime bhiksti svani kavyani desayi 7 
svayam sutrani granthitva labhasatkaralietavo : 
parisaya ma[2]ddhye bhasanti asmakam pariknttakamli 8 
rajanam rajaputranam rajtoatyana ca tatha 
brahmanagrhapatinam ca [3] anyesam caiva bhiksunam 9 
asmakamm avarna bhasanti tirthikam vaca carayi 
sarvva vayam ksapiksyama goravaina maha[4]rsinah. 10 
ye casma{m] [kutjsayisyanti tasmi kalesmi dnrmati 
ime buddha ti vaksyanti adhivasisyama sarva[5]4a 1 1 
kalpasainksobhi bhi[ksmasmi] darunasmi mahabhaye 
yaksarupa bahu bhiksu asmakam paiibhasakam 12 
[5]goravaina tu lokain[dr]e utsahama suduskaram 
ksantiya kaccha bandhitva sutram etat prakasayit 13 
anarthika (ka)yena [6] jivitena ca nayakab 
arthika vayam bodliaya : tava niksepadarakamh 14 
bhagavan eva jtoati yadr^ah pa[8]pabliiksavah 
pascime kali bhesyanti : sandhabhasyam ajanakamli 15 
bhrkuti vivrat sodhavyam aprajnapti punali puna [14 b] 
niskalana viharebhyo upakro^a bab[u]vidha 16 
ajfiapti lokanathasya smaranta kali pascime 
[bh]asisyama imam sutram pa[2]risanmaddhyevisaradah 17 
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gat^vaiii gatvam sya dasyama niksepam tiibhya iiaya- 
[3]ka., 18 , .. ’ . ‘ ,.;■ 

[prjosana tava lokendra [sajtatam ka[rsyi]rna te mune 
alpotsuko bhavillii tvaiii santipraptah sunirvrtah 19 
sarve ca loka[4]pifidyota agatam [y]e dasa [d]lsa: 
satya\alcaip prabhasania adhimiiktita janatlia 20 ][ 
saddharrnapondarike mahavetu[5]lyasutraratne utsaha- 
[parijvartto iiania dvMa&xrnali samaptali 12 

COLLECTION M. A. STEIN, Ch. 0079b 
Fragment d’un ILvhayanasutra' 

MS. sur feiiille de palmier ; une feuille de 424 x 45 mm., 
inimerotee au recto 292 (?) ; sept lignes, 85 aksaras 
environ. 

Prehistoire de Maitrej^a racontee par le Bouddha a 
Ananda. Le jeiine bralimane Bliadrasuddha se prosterne 
devaut le Bouddha Jyoti[r]vikriditabhijfia : '' S’il touche 
des pieds ma te^e je deviendrai un Bouddha semblable 
a lui.’' Comparer le Dtireiiidtoa, etc. 

Un specimen interessant, et nouveau par plusieurs parti- 
cularites, d’ecriture gupta. Les caracteres, tres bien formes, 
sont tres cursifs : dans I’ensemble, ils rappellent ceux du 
Bower iii, mais skn distinguent nettement comme aussi 
de ceux de Oli. 0079a, Le document meriterait une etude 
approfondie. 

1. rt, deux formes {atha, a, 5) paraifc nouveau. 

2. e {traimlha, a, 7), ef. Ch. 0079 a 

kha, avee lo trait horizoutal de Bower iii [hhalu, a, 3). 

4. ja, foi'nie nouvelle {jccdaU tejascii a, 7). 
r>. (ja {i'tkrJdifa, a, 3, b, 4). 

(>, tha, avee lo trait central inconiplet {atha, a, 5 ; iathdgata^ a, 7). 

7. da, com}>arer Bower. 

H. ;//a, fcliree-pronged,” comparer Bower. 

0. ra, avec la courl )0 an bas {ddralcu, a, 4) comj^arer Bower iii, Biihler, 
table iii, 1~2, 32, et vii, 1, 33, , 

10. la, ^^long-limbed” {kliahi, hhalvd, a, 3, loha, a, 4, pr'atildh'ho^ b, 4). 

JEAS. 191 L - 
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11. ga et ,srx, avec une large boucle a gauche {ktfJidgata, a, 7, demka, a, 3, 

mskl, suddho, a, 4, dscarya^ a, 2); comparer pour le m, Bower, 
iv, p. 42, Hoernie, DwjJ. 1892, p. 349. 

12. kra [vihrldita^ a, 3, b, 3). 

\k: ; 

1. paragas tvain atali asamasama lokabaiidho 
vinayakali pravarabnddhe^ karu . .... ... . . . . t[e] 
Byas[i]dat atha klia[l]v [a]- 

2. yusman anando bhagavamtam etad avocat ascaryaio 
bliagavaii yavad ayam maitreyo bodliisatvali pratibliana- 
sainpannali . . . . . . sakah . , .... sakali sivacca - 
gab]ul•apadadl^a^lnadesaka]l yavad anusandhipada- 

3. dharmadesakali bhagavto aha iia khalu punar 
ananda inaitreyo bodhisafcvo mam etarhi sammukhaip 
gathabhir abhistavati. bhutaptirvam anandatite dlivain* 
dasasamkliyeyah kalpah paripurnali yadasit ten a kalena 
tena samayena jyotivikriditabliijho na- 

4. ina tathagato rham sammyaksambuddho loka iidapadi 
vidyacaranasampannali siigato lokavid annttarah. pumsa- 
daniyasarathili sasta ddcvamanusyanain buddho bliagavan. 
atha khalii ananda tena kalena tena samayena bhadra- 
suddJio naina brahinanadarako bhud abhiriipah 

r5. prasadiko darsaniyal.i paramasnbhavarnapnskalataya 
samaiivagatah atha >so ntarapanamadhyagato draksit tarn 
jyotivikriditabhijiiom tathagatam arhantam saminyak- 
sambuddham santendriyam santamanasam uttamadaina- 
samathaparamaparamipraptam 

6 . parainadamasamathaparamaparamipraptam nagaiii 
jitendriyain liradam ivaceham viprasannarn anavilain 
siivarnayupam ivabhyudgatam sriyto (?) rajamanaiu 
tapamanam virocamtoam dvatrmsadbhir inahapuriisa- 
laksanais samanvagatam atha tarn drstva tasyaitad a- 

7. bhud ascaryam yavad divyo yam tathagatakayo 

^ II ii'est pas difficile de reconstruire uii inorceau ddurya — 
paragas tvam atah 

asamasamalokabandho niruttaravinayakah pravarabucldhe. 
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jvalati vaniena ' jvalati ■ tejasa ■ j &yaya j valati 

laksaiiair atlia khalu bhadrasuddho bralimaiiadaraka evam 
aha ah. o ham apy evam eva ea jvaleyam vamena tejasa 
i^riyaya ]aksanai[s ca] 

B 

1. atha khalu bhadrasuddhasya braiinianadarakasyaitad 
abhud ya nv aliam atmanam bhagavatali prajhapayeyaiii 
atha khalu tasminn eva samaye bhagava[t]kum]e ^ prthi- 
vyam nipatitah tasyaitad abhut sa ced aliarn anagate 
dhvamd.rsali syam yadrg jotivikriditabhijfias ta- 

2. thagato rhani sammyaksambuddhah samsprsatu mam 
esa tathagatas earanabhyam atha khalv ananda jyotivi- 
kriditabhijiias tathagato bhadrasuddhasya brahmanadara- 
kasya cetasaiva cetahparivitarkam ajnaya yenasau bhadra- 
siiddho brahman adarakas tenopasamkrtoad upa- 

3. samkramya bhadrasuddhasya brahman adarakasy a 
bay am caranabhytoi sprsati sma samanantarasprstas ca 
khalu piinar ananda jyotivikriditabhijfiena tathagatena 
bhadrasuddhasya brahmanadarakasya kayam carana- 
bhyamm atha tasminn eva samaye 

4. nutpattikadharmaksantipratilabho bhud atha khalv 
ananda jyotivikriditabhijhas tathagatah prsthato valokya 
bliiksusanigham amantrayati sma asya punar bhiksavo 
bhadrasuddhasya brahmanadarakasya na kena cit kayas 
earanabhyam sprasta- 

5. vjmli tat kasmad dhetor eso hy anagate dhvani 
tathagato bhavisyati atha khalv ananda tasminn eva 
samaye divyam caksum purvakarmavipakajam prati- 
labhamti sma purvakarmavipakajam divyam srotram 
paracittajfianani purvanivasanusmrti rddhi- 

6. vikiirvitam ca pratilabhati sma atha khalu punar 
fuianda bhadrasuddha>sya brahmanadarakasya tatali pa 


^ Lecture plus que douteuse. 
{ To he contmuecL ) 
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THE LIMCHJAL LA IF THE FORTHEEF BRAHIEI SCEIPT 
By H. LtTDERS, Ph.D. 

| T is generally supposed that the lingual la is a veiy 
rare letter in the inscrij^tions north of the IST armada 
before the time of the Guptas. From the Sanchi in- 
scriptions Biihler ^ quotes one instance only : Vall- 
vaha7iikdyd in B,- 344 (EL, ii, 378, No. 199): the li 
is reproduced in Btihler’s Indische Palaeogra 2 )hie, table ii, 
41, xviii : the form of the letter is practically the same 
as that appearing in the Allahabad Prasasti. The second 
instance is furnished by the word Alilc&yd^h in the 
inscription B, 43 (JBBRAS., xx, 269 f.), the find-place 
of which is unknown, but which must come from Northern 
India : there is no reproduction of this inscription. A third 
la is found in kdlavdlasa in the archaic Mathura in- 
scription B, 94 (EL, i, 396, No. 33). According to the 
reproduction of this inscription in the there 

seems to be a great difference between the Sanchi and 
the Mathura signs. But this is actually not the case. 
Two beautiful impressions before me clearly show that 
the sign in the plate lias been ‘'corrected’’. In reality 
the long line slanting upwards, which in the reproduction 
forms the tail of the la, is not connected with it, but is 
tlie I-stroke of the ti of the mutilated word pTati[_sthdpito^ 
in the next line. Th,e wdiole difference of the two signs 
tints consists in tlie greater cursiveness of the Sanchi sign, 

' EL, ii, 368. 

B refers to my “List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the earliest times 
to about A.i). 400” in the Ep, lad., vol. x, appendix, where further 
references may be looked up. 

See p. 33, n. 1. ... ~ 

The sign given in Biihler^s Palaeographie, table ii, 41, xx, has been, 
taken from the reproduction in the Bp, hid, ; : ^ 
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This certainly is a short think I can show 

that the apparent scarcity of the letteiy ia^^^ to 

misreadings of the texts, and that on the contrary the 
la occurs in the Brahmi inscriptions of Northern India 
just as frequently as in those of the w^estern and southern 
parts of the country. 

In the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura w^e often find 
the name of a gana which we are accustomed to read 
KoUiya, since Biihler first established that reading. Doubts, 
however, will arise when we take, e.g., the word supposed 
to be KoUiyato in B, 28 (El., i, 395, No. 28), and compare 
the form of the second letter with the ordinary form 
of the ta and the tta in the Mathura inscriptions. Just 
as in the Asoka alphabets, the generally consists of 
a semicircle open to the right; see the '' archaic’" in- 
scriptions B, 94 (EL, i, 396, No. 33 ; ayagapato ) ; B, 95 
(EL, i, 397, No. 35; dyagapata); B, 100 (EL, ii, 200, 
No. 5; dydgctpap)) B, 103 (EL, ii, 200, No. 8 ; dydgapato) ; 
B, 105 (EL, ii, 207, No. 30 ; dydgccpato) ; B, 107 (EL, ii, 
207, No. 32; dydgap>ato), and the Kusana inscriptions 
B, 16 (EL, ii, 201, No. 11; Grahacetena)] B, 32 (EL, i, 
384, No. 5 ; i B, 37 (EL, ii, 203, No. 16 ; 

kutumbiniye) ; B, 56 (El., i, 386, No. 8; kutumbiniye). 
Sometimes, however, a vertical bar is added at the top 
of the character: this bar is quite distinct in B, 34 
(EL, i, 385, No. 6; kuhcbiniye^^) ; B, 121 (EL, i, 389, 
No. 14; Imtubmiye^), If an ^‘-stroke is added to the 
character, it is often hardly possible to say whether the 
first or the second form is used ; see B, 38 (El., viii, 181 ; 
Hcvutiye)] B, 39 (EL, i, 385, No. 7 ; Kumdrahhati) : 
B, 42 (EL, i, 387, No. 9; ^^Getiye)] B, 45 (EL, i, 396, 
No. 30; laUibini^): and there are some more cases 
w^here the character is not quite distinct, although probably 

^ Nob IcuYhtuhiniya, as Buhler read. 

- More probable hiUiThhiniye^ as Biihler read. 

^ The lower part of the ti is mutilated. 
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the., first form ..is used ; 'see 'B,- 36: (EL, ii,, 202, .No. 15 ; 
lci 4 imM-mye) ; B, 38 (El., viii, ISl ; trepUaJcaf^yct) ; 
B, , 70 (El, i, 388,: No. 12 ; katuhiniye ; B, 73 (El, ii, 
205, No. 22 ; [Im]htb(mie). As regards the origin of 
tlie bar, which does not seem to have been noticed by 
Biihler, it appears that it was first employed only in 
ligatures with na, m, and ta, in order to avoid the 
fusion of the upper line of the subscript ta witli the 
base-line of the superscript letters, and that later on 
it was considered an essential part of the character, and 
was therefore added to the letter also when it stands 
alone or as superscript letter of a ligature. Accordingly, 
ill the ligature tfa the bar of the subscript letter is 
alwaj^s quite distinct, whereas the superscript is some- 
times plain, as in B, 85 (EL, i, 390, No. IS ; Silapatto), 
and sometimes furnished with the bar, as in B, 24 (El., i, 
382, No. 2 ; 

Now if we look again at the second sign of the word 
read KoUiydto by Biihler, it appears at once that it cannot 
possibly be Ua, That sign has a distinct serif never found 
in a genuine tcL Moreover, tliere is no vertical bar in the 
middle of the sign, and its upper portion at least has not 
a semicircular shape. On the other hand, the sign is 
practically identical with the Sanchi form of the la. The 

^ Not kulnhlnu/(\ as Eiihlei* read. 

“ The fpi of JayahhaUmya in B, 32 {El., i, 384, No. 5) is quite 
indistinct and uncertain. There is only one inscription at Mathura 
where the la is su[)posed to have quite a different form. In B, 118 
{EL, ii, 208, No. 3.3), which in several respects is an abnormal inscription, 
Fiiiitler read in tlte first line Varclhamdmpatwid, in the second line 
kunlnui. Here the two letters supposed to be ti and tl do not show 
the semicircular form occurring in all other inscriptions, and both of 
them have a nerifxit the top. There can be little doubt that the second 
word really is kttdlhltii or hiidivinh the third letter being quite peculiar. 
It is true there occurs a less cursive form of da in this inscription in 
hadinaC, but anybody familiar with the Mathura records knows how 
often) different forms of the same letter are found side by side in these 
inscriptimis. The first word may °padima or though on 

comparing the letter with the di in Dindye the former alternative would 
seem to be the more plausible one, - , 
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only difference lies in the appendix at the bottom, which in 
the Sanclii form seems to be a straight line, while liero it is 
slightly curved. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the true reading is Koliyato. And in turning to the other 
inscriptions that contain the name of this gaiia, we find 
that the reading everywhere is Koliy a or Koley a, ^ 
a as assumed by Btihler, 

Almost the same form as in B, 28 appears in B, 32 
(El, i, 384, ^ 0 . 5 ; Koliyato) ; B, 17 (El, ii, 201, No. 12 ; 
Kol[i]ya , .) ; B, 29 (EL, i, 383, No. 4 ; Eoliyato) ; B, 84 
(El, i, 389, No. 15 ; Eoliyato); B, 54 (El, i, 391, No. 21 ; 
Eoliyato)] B, 75 (El, i, 392, No. 22; x, 117, No. 11; 
Eoliyato) ; El., x, 110, No. ^ {Eoleyato) ] El, x. 111, 
No. 4 (Eoliyato). Often the sign is stretched in a vertical 
direction ; see B, 18 (EL, i, 381, No. 1 ; Eoliyato) ; B, 27 
(EL, i, 382, No. 3 ; Eoliiyatol) ; B, 39 (EL, i, 385, No. 7 ; 
Eoliyato)] B, 77 (El, ii, 205, No. 24 ; E[o]liyato) ] B, 121 
(EL, i, 389, No. 14 ; Eoliyato) ; EL, x, 112, No. 5 (Eoliye). 
The same form is found also in B, 122 (EL, ii, 209, No. 37; 
Eoliyato), but the vstroke is attached here to the middle 
of the letter, because there was no room for it at the top. 
In other cases the sign is stretched in a horizontal direction; 
see B, 47 (El., ii, 204, No. 20 ; Eoliyato) ; B, 56 (EL, i, 386, 
No. 8; Eoliye). In B, 53 (EL, ii, 203, No, 18; Elo]liy(lto) 
the la shows a very large hook at the bottom. Of B, 19 
(Arch. Siorv. i?cp., hi, 30, No. 2) and B, 22 (ibid., iii, 31, 
No. 4) no leproductions have been published except the 
drawings by General Cunningham, which are quite mis- 
leading. . I have two impressions of B, 19, which show 
that the name of the gana is much damaged, but tliere is 
just enough visible to make it certain that here also it was 
Eolliydto], the la being probably of the vertically stretched 
type. Of B, 22, which seems to be lost now, I have 

Ib is often very difficult to distinguish between the signs for 
medial i and e in these inscriptions, but in some cases the e seems to be 
certain. 
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ji iTibbiiig wliich distiac% reads Koleyato, i\\Q sign for la 
resemblmg that of B, 56. The form iio^a or Koley a 
thus being established in all cases where it is possible to 
check the reading, it has, of course, to be restored also in 
those inscriptions of which no reproductions are available, 
as in the short fragment B, 124 (Vienna O-r. Jcmrn., iii, 
233, note 3 : Koliya), or where the letter in questio]i is 
entirely lost or quite indistinct, as in B, 20 (Arcli. Siirv. 
Rep., iii, 31, No. 3; Ko{liyato]y, B, 25 (EL, ii, 202, No. 13; 
\Kola?yjaid)] B, 36 (EL, ii, 202, No. 15; {Koli]yato^)‘ B, 73 
(El., ii, 205, No. 22; Ko\liyatd]). The form Koliya is 
in perfect harmony with the traditional found in 

the BtJiavirdvcill of the Kalpasutra, da and la being inter- 
cliangeable letters. The later commentators give Kaiitilm 
as the Sanskrit equi\'alent of the name, and this form has 
to be substituted everywhere tov KatiUika in mj List of 
Brahmi Inscriptions. 

There is another name in the Mathura inscriptions 
containing a la that has not been recognized hitherto. In 
B, 116 (EL, i, 397, No. 34) Btlhler read Aya-HdUi{ye'\ 
kule; ill B, 16 (El., ii, 201, No. 11) AQya-Hdttakiyllto 
kulato ; and in B, 48 (El., i, 387, No. 11) Aryya-Hatihi- 
ydto kulato. A look at the photolithographs will be 
sufficient to show that here again tH has been misread 
for li, and fM and ti for la, the true readings being 
Aya-Hdliye, Arya-HCtlakiydto, and Aryya-Hcilakiydto.- 
Taking into account the phonetic laws of the later Prakrit, 
in this case also the form of the name of the kula 
perfectly agrees with Hdlijja, the form used in the 
Sthavirdvall, though it is hardly in favour of the 
assertion of the later commentators that Hcdijja goes 
back to Skt. lldridraka. 

^ AceorUi ng to the photolithograph only the upper portion of KoH is 
preserved. ■ • 

- The true value of the sign in B, 16 seems to have been recognized' 
later by Buhler himself ; in his Indische Palaeographie, table iii, 39, iii, 
he gave a la that is apparently the sign occurring in B, 16. ; > 
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Two more instances of the occurrence of a la are found 
in the Mathura inseriptiohs B, 29 (El., i, 383, No. 4) 
and B, 53 (EL, ii, 203, No. 18). In B, 29 Biihler read 
[KlioyMmi[uyxsya manilmra^^ . , I read, from an 

impression, KltalamiUasyci manikarasya dhUu, )'of the 
daughter of the jeweller Khalamitta (IL/iacZam^^ The 

la is here just as distinct as in the word Koliydto in line L 
In B, 53 Btililer read Surasya Sramanalcaptttrasya Gotti- 
kasya lohikakdrakasy a, oi ih.Q worker in metal, Gottika, 
the Sura, the son of Sramanaka.” In my Epigraphical 
Notes” (loid. MuL, xxxiii, p. 104 f.) I have tried to show 
by a comparison with another inscription that Sura is the 
real name and gotiika a qualifying epithet. I have then 
connected gottika with Skt. ''member of a Panch.” 

But in that I was wrong. The impression before me ^ 
leaves no doubt that the second letter of the word is the 
same as the second letter of Koliydto in line 1» The 
reading golikasya, therefore, is certain, though I am at 
present unable to offer an explanation of the term. 

In my opinion the la is clearly extant also in the word 
Kalalasya in the inscription of unknown origin edited by 
Mr. Banerji in EL, x, 110, No. 3. The distinct hook at 
the base-line of the second letter of that word makes it 
impossible to read da as done by the editor. 

The frequent occurrence of the la in the Mathura 
inscriptions proves that the common opinion that this 
sign was borrowed from the southern alphabets can no 
longer be upheld. There is absolutely no reason why it 
should not have formed part of the Brahmi alphabet from 
the very beginning. And this is fully conlirmed by tlie 
Asoka inscriptions. Biihler (Ind. Pal., p. 37) has noticed 
that there is a modification of the da in the representative 
of Skt. diidl or did% in the fifth edict of the Delhi- 
Sivalik, Mathia, and Kadhia inscriptions, and in the 
representative of Skt, dvadasa, which elsewhere becomes 
^ The reproduction in the Kp. Ind. is inaccurate. 
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(luvaclasa, m t\i(i sixth edict of the Mathia and Eadhia 
inscriptions. The sign is formed by the addition of a dot 
at the lower end of the vertical of the da. Btlhler thought 

it possible that it was meant for Icl What kept him from 
speaking with more confidence on this point was probably 
the belief that the la was properly restricted to Southern 
India. Now, when this opinion has proved to be erroneoiis, 
we may safely assert, I think, that the sign really is Zee. 
And there is nothing to prevent us from considering the 
sign of the Asoka inscriptions the original form from 
w-hicli the cursive forms of the Mathura inscriptions have 
been developed by changing the impracticable dot into 
a hook. 

Blihler’s statements, however, have to be modified also 
in other respects. The la is far more frequent in the 
Asoka inscriptions than was assumed by him. In the 
Radhia inscription we have clearly the la in duli (v, 3) 
and dibvdkmf (vi, 14), as stated by Biihler. But it is 
just as distinct in elake (v, 11). It is therefore a priori 
very likely that this word w^as written in the same w^ay 
also in v, 5, and I think I can recognize, if not a dot, at 
any rate a thickening of the lower end of the vertical of 
the sign, so that here also the reading elaka is the more 
probable one. Moreover, if Skt. dvadasa has become 
duvdlasa in vi, we should expect to find the la also in the 
representative of Skt 2^cincadasa in v, 8 and 10. In fact, 
the la is quite distinct in pamnalasam in v, 8, and I am 
almost sure that in v, 10 also we have to mdud^ijamnalasaye, 
the lower end of the sign agaiii being thickened.^ 

The state of things is the same in the Mathia inscription. 
Here also the la has distinctly a dot in duvdlasaf in vi, 1, 
and in pam9i(:tZa6U2/<3 in v, 11. In dvdi in v, 3, elaka 
in V, 6, and jjarJmalasaTh in v, 9, the letter shows the 

^ In 'the hha also we find often only a thickening of the end of the 
vertical instead of the dot, at any rate in the plate ; see e.g. the second 
nllalchitavhje, v, 11 ; patitpekhami^ vj, 15, etc. ■ ' y 
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tluckening, and only in v, 12 the photolitliograpli would 
bo rather in favour of reading edake. But I tliink it quito 
possible that here also the true reading is elake, and I liopc 
that Professor Hultzsch will soon clear up this point witli 
the help of impressions. 

In the Delhi-Sivalik inscription we have distinctly dahi 
in V, 4, as recognized by Buhler, and even more distinctly 
daka in v, 8. In v, 17 elake is more probable at any rate 
than edake. But the representative of Skt. °daki seems to 
show da: pamnadasam in v, 12; pamnadasdye in v, 15; 
dvbvdclascd in vi, 1. 

Only three of the test-words are found in the Dellii- 
Mirat inscription. In v, 1 1 the reading elaJee is absolutely 
certain, but in v, 5 we have loamnadasam, and in v, 9 
probably In the Allahabad inscrijition 

only diidl is found in v, 21, probably with the da, besides 
parheadasam, which has preserved here the original 
dental. None of the words occur in the preserved portion 
of the Rampurva inscription. , 

There may be some more instances of a la in the Asoka 
inscriptions, but the reproductions available are not 
sufficient to decide this point. In the Jaugada inscription 
ii, 6, e.g., Biihler read Coda Paihdiyd, but to judge from 
the plate there is a considerable difference in the shape 
of the two signs supposed to be da, and I should not feel 
surprised if the first one on closer inspection should turn 
out to be la. 

The question of the la, of course, is not merely a 
palseographical one. If the sign occurs in the pillar 
edicts of Asoka and in the Mathura inscriptions, we may 
safely conclude that the sound also existed in the Old- 
Ardhamagadhi and in the Old-Prakrit dialect of Mathura. 
This is in perfect harmony with certain facts in the 
language of the recently discovered Buddhist dramas.^ 

^ BriichstiicJce huddhUtisoher Drameni Preuss. Turt'au-Expeditionen. 
Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Hefb i. 
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Here we find j(X (frag. 8), which 

are Oki-Sanrasenl, and in (2Xc)vvatalion which 

prol3ably belongs to the same dialect. Moreover, the la 
is the regular representative of (Zn between vowels in Pali, 
and it thus appears that it formed part of the consonantal 
systems of most of the Old-Prakrit dialects. I think it 
can be shown that in Sanskrit, also, the la was far 
more widely used than is commonly supposed, and that 
in several cases the neglect of the evidence furnished 
hy the inscriptions has led to wrong etymologies. But 
a discussion of this question lies outside the scope of the 
present paper. 
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THE 256 HIGHTS OF ASOKA 
liv J. F. FLP:ET, I.C.S, (REm), Ph.H, C.T.E. 

| X till iirfcicle entitled '' Vyutliena 256”, publislied in 
tlie Jou/rnal Asiafique, 1911, part 1, pp. 119-26, 
M. S^dvaiu Lcni lias reopened the subject of tliat record 
of Asoka which we liave, in various recensions, at 
Sahasrain, Eiipnath, and Bairat in Northeiai India, and 
at tlio Bralnnagiri hi]], Siddapura, and the Jattiiiga- 
Rarnesvara liil] iji Mysore. He has taken us another 
step towards tlio riglit understanding of the record, by 
s] 10 wing til at tlie words oiiisd and arnisd, which stand in 
one of tlie opening clauses, cannot mean mvislid, ' in vain, 
Avrongly’, and anirisJui, ‘not in vain, not wrongly’, and 
do not represent tlie ablatives of onisJta, ‘ false appearance, 
fraud, deceit and its converse amiAia, but stand for 
Diism- and Pali forms of the Sanskpt nominatives 

plural Qiiisrah, ‘mixed’, and aviUrdli/ not mixed’. But 
wo cannot agree with him in taking the word deva in 
the same clause as denoting ' kings ’ : in a record of 
Asoka (IfA'd can only mean ^ a god Nor can we agree 
with liim in his interpretation of the genei'al purport of 
the i’ecord. 

Our reasons for differing from M. Levi wdll be made 
clear farther on, A^dlere I sliall show the real meaning of 
the crucial woi'd which gives the solution of a problem 
which has perplexed us for more tlian thirty years. It 
is necessaiy to notice first a proposal wdiich he has made 
for explaining why the number of nights mentioned in 
this record in connexion with Asoka is exactly 256. His 
case on this fioint is as follows. 

J Compare Professor Hultzseh’s remarks, p. 1114 below. 
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The Buddhists divided their year into three seasons, 
each consisting of four months: Hemanta, tlie cold season 
Grishina, tlie hob weather ; and Varsha, the rains. And 
tlieir canon prescribed that the fully admitted members 
of their Order, tlie monks and nuns, should spend tliree 
out of the four months of the rainy season under slielter 
in a settled abode; filling out the rest of the year by 
wandering about the country, witliout an 3^ fixed residence, 
supporting themselves by collecting alms. 

M. Levi has laid down (loc. . cit., p. 120) that the 
Buddhists, less concerned than the Brahmans with 
astronomical exactitude, had preserved an ancient j^^ear 
of 360 days, divided into 12 months each consisting of 
30 days and subdivided into two half -months each, of 
15 days. He has adduced two statements as proof 
of this. He has cited a Buddhist tale, the Silrdulakarna- 
vadtoa, not unjustlj^ described by him as “an encj^clopfedia 
of Buddhist science”, as summing up the calendar by 
sajdng that “ 30 days and nights make one month : 
12 months make one year”. And he has cited (p. 121) 
a work entitled Kalakalasutra, characterized by him, as 
a “ veritable religious calendar ”, in respect of which he 
tells us that it names the three seasons as “ winter, spring, 
and summer” (sic): that it defines tliem as each comprising 
eight quinzaines, which term has been used by him here 
as denoting a period of fifteen days:d and that it takes 
the quinmine, the half-month, as its unit of time. He 
has reminded us that it is in fact the lialf-month, whicli 
regulates the life of a monk. He has observed tluit, 
measured in this unit, the 256 nights of Asoka give 
exacth' 17 elapsed half-months and so account for all hut 
one, the last, of the 18 half -months which were to be spent 
in the wandering mendicant life. He has understood our 

^ In accordance, ot course, with its literal meaning, ‘ a fifteen apart 
from its conventional use to denote a fortnight, a period of fourteen da^'S 
and nights. ' 
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record as teaeliing that everyone, high or low, nHist adopt 
tliat life if he wished to attain heaven. And he has taken 
it as sliowing that Asoka, in mentioning to his subjects his 
250 vivdsas or ‘‘ nights which he had spent away from 
liome” (see p. 119), was pointing out to them that he 
was only preaching what he himself practised : he was 
conveying to them that he himself had led the wandering 
mendicant life of a monk for seventeen out of the eiofhteen 
prescribed half-months ; and he addressed them at the 
beginning of the last half-month, wdthout waiting till the 
completion of the full term, because he wished to speak to 
them in the actual character of a wandering monk, before 
the arrival of the time when he would return to his fixed 
place of abode, where, without doubt, M. Levi has said, the 
secular life \vould receive him again. 

This proposal, advanced by M. Levi, naturally commands 
attention. But, well as it may read, it does not stand 
examination. 

Tliere is no question about the existence in India of an 
ancient year of 360 days, divided into 12 months each of 
80 days. It is well established. It was a Brahmanical 
sacrificial year, known as the sdvmia year, from sti, ' to 
press out the Sorna-juice for libations in making sacrifices’. 
It was not a lunar year: because no lunar period is 
measured by 360 days. It was, therefore, either a purely 
artificial year or a very vague solar year.^ And in either 
case it appears to liave been bound to the course of the 
seasons, somewhat rouglily, by the intercalation of an 
additional month of 30 days in every lifth year, or of 
a period of 35 or 36 days in every sixth year. 

^ Ifc is in faefc deiinecl in the Nidanastitra as a sidereal solar year , 
})ase<l on a,n uiKlerstanding that the sun travels through each of the 
27 nakHkaf-mH or divisions of the ecliptic in days : but we may 
fairly <,;onje(‘tm-e that this definition, which is of course not correct, is 
only an rrx facto explanation. For my reference to the JSTidanasutra 
I am indci)ted to an article by Mr. B. Shamasasbry, which I have seen 
in manuscript, on tbo general subject of the Vedio calendar. . - ; v 

JRAS. 191L .n 
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This ancient year of 360 days has by no means died 
out even yet. It is treated in the astronomical Ijooks: 
it is used in tlie astrology for the purpose of detca'inining 
the ‘‘lord of the year” and the “lords of the months”:^ 
it is probably still used to regulate Tedic sacrifices: and 
it has given its name to the civil day, — the day running 
from sunrise to sunrise, — which, is known both as tlie 
s(]b‘V(ji^Gb day and as the caitl).~daj , tlie 

terrestrial day’. But it was a Brahmanical sacrificial 
year. And, even if it was ever used as a pracoieal 
reckoning for other purposes and as a calendar year, 
which we may well question,- the books and the inscriptions 
make the point abundantly clear that, from befoi'e tlie 
time of Asoka, the calendar year of all sects and classes, 
used for general purposes botli religious and civil, was 
the synodic lunar year. 

It is the lunar half-month, the period technically known 
as the paksha, which regulated the life of the Buddhist 
monks. And the Kalakalasutra, if it speaks of this 
period as a period of 15 days, only says what miglit be 
expected, though the statement is not exactly accurate.-^ 
The synodic lunar year of the times with which we 
are concerned contained 18 pakslias of 15 days against 
6 pakshas of 14 days, — the proportion rising to 20 
against 6 in the year with the intercalated month ; with 
the result, in any term of years, of a great preponderance 
of pakshas measuring 15 days, which is, indeed, the case 
in the later calendar also, in which the paksha may 

^ In this case without any rectification by intercalation. 

^ Even apart from the special nature of the mvmia year, there is 
a great difference in calendrical value between (1) a year of 3h0 days 
adjusted annually by an addition of five or six days at the end of it, as 
was done by the Egyptians, and (2) a year of 360 days in which any 
rectification was deferred for at least five years, when the error had 
amounted to not less than an entire month. 

M. Levi tells me that the Kalakalasutra is known only in a Chinese 
translation, and that the expression rendered by him by quinzaim is 

10 + 5 days 
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consist of 14, 15, or 16, or occasionally of even only 13, 
days. It would be only natural to de&ne a. palcsha for 
general purposes as a period of 15 days ; and it is in fact 
so defined in the Kautiliya-Arthasastra : ^ but there would 
be no intention of implying, and no one conversant with 
the calendar would infer, that a term of n pcMias would 
nieasiire 15"a days. 

The statement in the Sardulakarnavadtoa, that '^30 day- 
and-nights are one month : 12 months are a year is 
neither peculiarly Buddhist nor exclusively ancient : it 
runs througii the later books also. In the work which 
we are citing, it is made in the course of a long and 
interesting passage which treats of the nakskatras, the 
mtvhurtas, the length of the daytime and the night at 
different times of the year, the divisions of time, the 
measures of distance, and various other connected topics.^ 
It is found twice : first in a table of the divisions of time 
from the iaiksluina up to tlie year (beyond which this 
work does not and again in another table which 

gives them from the odmeslict up to the year.^ The 
statement is a purely astronomical definition. It is 

Ed. Shamasastry, p. 108: — Pancliadasraboratrali pakshali | .... 
dvipaksho mfiRali \ 

- The words are : — Triiiisad rahoratraiiy^eko masah | dvadasa masali 
saihvatsaralu 

*' See the Divyavadaiia, ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 638 ff. The Sardula- 
kariiavadrina was translated into Chinese in the first half of the third 
ceutmy, a.d. : see M. Levi, loc. cit., p. 120; and Cowell and Neil, 
op. cit., pp. 655-9. We want very much to know exactly how much of 
the text of the astronomical, etc., part of the work, as we have it in 
Sanskrit, stands in the Chinese translation : and any Chinese scholar 
who would enlighten us on this point would confer a great favour on all 
who are interested in the Hindu chronography and astronomy. 

^ Op, cit, 644, lines 9-13. From the details that are given, the 
ta/h^hrnja of the Sardiilakarnavadana works out to of a second. 

^ Op. cit., p. 045, lines 3-6. The value of the nimHaha, ‘ a twinkling’, 
varies according to different authorities : here it works out to of 
a second. Another table (op. cit., 644, lines 20-2) gives the divisions 
from the Qk^hinimBslia. ^ ‘ the twinkling of an eye up to the miuhiirta 
(48 minutes): here the akshinirrmha works out to of a second. ;;; 
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correct for both the solar j^ear and the lunar year treated 
astronomical 1yd But it does not apply to either of them 
as a calendar year ; nor does it set up a calendar year of 
360 days : it has no more bearing on the calendar than 
lias our legal delinition of the lunar month as a period of 

28 days," or our customary rendering of the term pakslui 
by ‘ fortnight ’. 

In the period to which our record belongs, the calendar 
year, the synodic lunar year, was treated as always 
measuring 354 days as consisting of twmlve months, and 
384 days when an extra month was intercalated.^ To tlie 
intercalated month there were always assigned 30 days. 
The other months were arranged to consist of 30 and 

29 days alternately : and there were assigned only 
14 days to the third and seventh 'pakslias of each of tlie 
three seasons of four months. It is thus easity reckoned 
that 17 pahsliCiS or half-months measured not 255 but 
on] 3 ^ 251 daj^s, or perhaps 252 days in a year of tliirteen 
months. And so the particular significance attached 

^ In the earlier Hindu astronomy the solar 3 ^ear measured 300 
civil days i in the later astronomy it measures 365 '25 such days + 

(a small fraction which varies according to the particular authority}. 
In both cases it was divided astronomically^ into 12 equal parts (mean 
solar months, the use of which existed in India long before the intro- 
duction of the signs of the zodiac) each = ^ or . also (to match 

the division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees, which, again, was in use 
long before the introduction of the signs) into 360 equal parts (mean 
astronomical solar daj^s) each = or . 

In the lunar reckoning the unit is the mean synodic lunar month : 
this was taken at 29 '51 6 12. . . mean civil days in the earlier astronomy' ; 
in the later astronomy it measures 29-53058 such days + y (a very 
small fraction which varies according to the particular authority). In 
eithfer case, the astronomical liinar year measures 12 of these units ; 
and the unit is divided into 30 equal parts or mean lunar day's, 
technically called titJm (the ttthi is the time in whicli the moon in her 
monthly course increases her distance from the sun round the circle by^' 
tweh'e degrees). 

- Blachstone's Commentaries, 23rd ed., vol, 2 (1854), p. 178. 

In the present calendar, which is, regulated by true instead of mean 
or uniform time, the lunar year, of twelve months consists of 354 or 355 
days, and the year of thirteen months consists of 383, 384, or 385 days. 
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])y M. Levi to the mention of the 256 nights — namely, 
tliat A;k)ka selected as the occasion of his address tlie 
^ o the last subdivision of his absence from 
home on tour as a monk — does not exist. The number 
could not be explained from any such point of view, even 
with the solar year: this year was treated as always 
consisting of 366 days ; and 17 half-months in it would 
]K.i 259 or 260 days. 


It has lieen necessary to say this much in order to. bring 
out the point that the >specification of 256 nights in con- 
nexion 'with, this pronouncement of Asoka has no relation 
to the calendar : the 256 nights do not mark any division 
or total of subdivisions of the year, either lunar or solar. 
But it could hardly be denied that it has some very 
particular signiticance : otherwise, why should use have 
1.)een made of an expression which conveys no definite 
idea as to an exact period without some kind of a mental 
calculation, instead of the plain words “somewhat more 
than eight and a half months '’ ? 

The real significance of the 256 nights is found in an 
interesting coincidence the nature of which I have pointed 
out on previous occasions.^ The coincidence exists, un- 
changed. But we have to note some corrections in the 
literal interpretation of the record and the chronological 
ai>plication of it. We must take the matter step by 
step : and I must recapitulate some things already said 
iti previous papers: but I will do so as brieflj^ as is 
practica,ble.“ 


^ See my article entitled “ The Last Words of A.45ka’’ in this Journal, 
1009. 981 It, and my note bearing the same title in 1910. 1301 ff. 

- In order to avoid the necessity for several notes, I may say here 
that anything previously advanced by me which is distinctly opposed to 
anything said here is to be treated as cancelled, . > d . 
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The topic of the record i^parakrama, ‘energy, exertion, 
zeal, diligence' in tlie study and practice of morality and 
religion^ And the pronouncement of AMca begiiis tlvuH:- — 

“Thus saith Devtoampiya : — {There my^) two and a lialt* 
years and somewhat more, during which. 1, wlio arn an 
Uptisaka, did not display much zeal for one year. But 
(there is) one year, with the balance {of that period), 
during which I, who have betaken myseJl: to the Sailigiia,- 
have displayed much zeal : and during this time gods 
and men, who had not (previously) mixed in Jambiidipa, 
have now been made mixed. For this is a result of zeal : 
and it is not to be reached by high rank (alone) : for even 
the great heaven may be attained by a lowly person who 
displays zeal." 

The first point to be noted is that Asoka, wlieii he made 
this pronouncement, was an Upasaka, a la}- -worshipper : 
that is, an ordinary secular adherent of some sect, 
not belonging to the clerical class of it.*" A Buddhist 

^ See my remarks in this Journal, 1909. 989 ff. ; and coni|.)ai*e Hrofessor 
Hultzseh, pp. 1115-16 below. 

We have six texts of the record : they represent two if not thi-ee 
recensions of it ; and they have to be used to supplement and explain 
each other. Our chief guides are the texts at Sahasram, Rupnfith, and 
the Brahmagiri hill, and after them the Siddapura text : the Bairat text 
is much damaged ; and the Jattiuga-Ramesvara text is quite fragmentary. 
On the comparative merits of the published reproductions of the 
Brahmagiri text, which is in some respects the most important of them 
all, see my remarks in this Journal, 1908. 815, note 2, and 1909. 1012. 

For the Rupnath text, reference may be made to this Journal, 1909. 
1013 : but the reading given by me there may be susceptible of improve- 
ment in a few minor details. 

As regards the translation of the opening clauses, the words “ for one 
year are supplied by the Brahmagiri and Siddapura texts. On that 
point and on the use of Btmi, ‘I am’, see Professor Hultzseh in this 
Journal, 1910. 145, For the passage about the gods, men, and Jambudijja, 
see his note, p. 1114 below, and some remarks on it by Mr. Laddu. 

^ There is a question as to whether the Rupnath text describes him 
as a Savaka, Sravaka, a disciple, rather than as an Upasaka : see this 
Journal, 1909. 1011. But the word is marked so cleaz’ly as npdsake in 
the Sahasram, Bairat, and Siddapura texts, that I think that we must 
take it to have been used in the other texts also. The detail, however, 
is immaterial : the point is that A^Oka was not a monk. 
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Upasaka was one who had pronotincecl the formula : — 
take my refuge in the Bhagavat (Buddha), and 
in the Dhamma (the Faith), and in the Samgha (the 
Order),” ^ And he was one who had not relinquished the 
household life; in the sense that he had not become 
entitled, as a fully admitted monk, to lead the wandering 
mendicant life, nor, apparently, to wear the yellow robe. 
.At the same time it is highly probable that Asoka, in the 
circumstances in which (as we shall see) he was living, 
assumed the garb of the sect to which he had attached 
himself: and that would account for the statement of 
I-tsing about an image of Asoka dressed as a Buddhist 
monk.^ 

The record does not actually state the sect to which 
Asoka had attached himself as an Upasaka : nor does it 
name tlie Samgha, the Order, to which he had betaken 
liimself. But the clue is furnished by the Bhabra edict. 
Asoka, addressing a Samgha which is plainly the Buddhist 
Saiiigha, there says: — “ Ye know, Sirs 1, how great are 
my reverence and favour towards Buddha, the Dhamma, 
and the Samgha: everything. Sirs!, that was said by the 
Blessed Buddha was truly well said : and that, Sirs!, 
wdiich would appear to me {to be referred to by the words 
of scripture) : ' Thus the true religion will be of long 
duration,' — that I feel bound to declare.” ^ And the edict 
goes on to inention byname certain texts, unmistakably 
Buddhist, whicli the king commends to the monks and 
nuns for constant study by them. 

Asoka, then, at the time when he made the pro- 
nouncement embodied in our record, was an Upasaka, 
a lay-worshipper, of the Buddhist faith. In view of this, 
tlie reference to gods, men, and Jambudipa, is perhaps to 
])e explained as a confession of belief in the tenet that the 

^ See this Journal, 1909. 1012. 

“ Takakiisu, liecords of the Buddhist Religion, p. 73. , 

^ See this Journal, 1908. 494 ; and Professor Hultzsch in 1909. 728; 
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Buddhas come down from the celestial city Tiisln tap lira, 
and become incarnate, not in any of the otlier thret^ 
continents, but in Jambudvipa, India ; and, we may add, 
in tlie Madhyadesa, tlie Middle Country, but in any 
particular city thereof according to individual choieed’ Or 
there is perhaps an allusion to a habit which the Buddhist 
gods liad — particularly the gods of the Tuslnta and 
Trayastrimsa heavens — of coming down to tlie eartli 
and mingling freely with mankind^ Or, again, Asoka 
may have meant to say that by his zeal he had made 
Jambudvipa an ideal Buddha-country, in which there was 
no practical difference between gods and mend Possibly, 

^ 8ee the Nidanakatha, in the Jiitaka, ed. FaiisbOll, vol. i, pp. 47, 40, 
line S th 

Sometimes they were sent as messengers, in fact as “angels” : for 
instance, a sculpture at the Bharaut Stupa bears the label : — “ Arhad- 
gupta, a son of the gods, having descended, announces to the great 
assemblj'' the [approaching) conception of the Blessed One;” see Ind. 
AuL, Yol. 21, p. 233, No. 80. Again, the n^nnphs of the Trayastriiiisa 
heaven were sometimes sent to tempt ascetics: see, e.g., the story of 
Alainbusa and Isisiiiga, Jataka, No. 523. And, when Butthagamani of 
Ceylon lay dying, a god came from each of six heavens, with a chariot, 
seeking to induce the king to repair to his own abode : Mahavaiiisa, 
ed. Geiger, 32. 63 f. ; Tumour’s translation, p. 198. 

In connexion with the Trayastrimsa gods, the following passage seems 
interesting: Mahaparinibbanasutta, this Journal, 1875, p. 70 f. ; trans- 
lation, SBE, vol. 11, }:>. 31 f. When Buddha had arrived at Vaisrili on 
his last journey, the Liclichhavis came out to greet liim, riding in 
magnificent vehicles and arrayed in various clothes and ornaments. 
Seeing them, Buddha said to the monks who w^ere with him : — 
“0 brethren!, such of you as have never seen tlie Tavatimsa gods, 
gaze upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this company of 
the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the Lichchhavis, even as 
a company of the Tavatiriisa gods !” 

The Buddhist books frequently mention dem-rnmnissaddlcd, “tlie 
world of gods and men”, and pajd sa-dem-manassd, “ the population of 
gods and men”: see, e.g., Mahaparinibbanasutta, this Journal, 1876, 
p. 232 ; and Suttanipata, pp. 14, 32, 48, 100, and verses 1047, 1063. 

^ This is a detail in the description of Sukhavabi, the Land of Bliss, 
the abode of a former Buddha, Amitabha, which is sketched as an ideal 
Buddha-country in the larger Sukhavativyuba ; SBE, vol. 49, })a,rt 2, 
p. 42 : — “And in that world there is no difference between gods and 
men, except when they are spoken of in, ordinary and imperfect parlance 
as gods and men : ” compare pp. 12, 62. This work belongs, of course, 
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however, some text may be found liereafter,, giving 
■a. quite specific explanation. ■. 


The next point is that, since Asoka was a declared 
.Biiddliist when he made the pronouncement embodied in 
this record, the record belongs to quite a late stage in Ins 
career. 

We know from the 13th rock-edict that Asoka’s 
thoughts were first directed towards the culti\mtion of 
dharma, dhamma, morality in general and the duty 
of a good king, by the miseries that attended the war 
by wliich, in the ninth year after his anointment to 
the sovereignty, the Kaliiiga countries were added to 
Ills dominions. But the 7th pillar-edict, framed in the 
tweiity-eiglith year, shows that he was then still treating 
all tlie \'arious sects with the impartial toleration and 
•encouragement which furnivsh the special topic of the 
1 2th rock-edict ; and that, even if he had then begun 
to have any leaning towards the Buddl lists in particular/ 
lie luid at least not yet identified liimself with them. 
Our record therefore dates from at any rate not earlier 
tlian the twenty-eighth year. 

Against this position, arguments have been based on 
a passage in the 8t]i rock-edict wdiich says ; — '' In times 
gone by, the kings went forth on pleasure-tours, on wliich 
there were hunting and other similar amusements: this 

to the Mahayana school : but the idea may well liave ])eea an early one. 
The term used in the %vork for a “ Bnddha-country ” is Buddl t.a-lcshetra. 
Tins text, Anecdota Oxouitnsia, 1883, p, 42, of the passage quoted above 
in translation, runs Na cha tatra lokadhatau devaiuxiii va nianush- 
X'anuiri va nruultvam = asty = anyatra sanivriti-vyavaharena deva-niaiuish* 
yav =iti saihkhyaih gachchhanti. 

^ The possibility is suggested by the occurrence of the xvord mihglm in 
this edict for the first time: but there is nothing really definite in it: 
see this Journal, 1908. 493, note. I think, however, that there are 
extraneous indications that AsOka did favour the Buddhists from a fairly 

‘early time. . ■ ‘ t - 
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king Devanailipiy a-Piyadassi, being ten-years-anointed , 
went to samhoclhi] therefore {there is mnv) this tonring 
for dhamma!'’^ 

The argument, based on the use of the term sambodhi, 
‘ true or perfect knowledge V is that this passage, taken 
with that in the 13th rock-edict, shows that Asoka felt 
a- preliminary call to Buddhism in the ninth year after 
liis anointment to the sovereignty, and was definitely 
converted to that faith in the eleventh year. But there 
is really nothing in it. The use of the term smfibodhi 
is not in any way peculiarly Buddhist.^ There was also 
a Jain sambodhi? There was general sambodhi too.^ 
And the passage means simply that Asoka had then, in 
the eleventh year, realized fully the propriety of cultivating 
dham/ma, and of adopting the course indicated by the 
subsequent context of the passage, which explains the 
nature of the said dhammayata or touring for dhamma : 
it says 'tOn this touring for dhamma this is what takes 
place : the interviewing of Bamhanas (Brahmans) and 
Samanas, and the making of gifts to them ; the inter- 
viewing of Elders, and the distribution of gold to them 
the interviewing of the people of the country-side ; the 
inculcation of dhamma ; and the making of inquiries 
about dhamma? 


As has been indicated above, the topic of our record 
is the inculcation of zeal, energy, or diligence in tlie study 

^ For the text of this passage according to the Girnar version, 
reference may be made to this Journal, 1908. 488 ; 1909. 1007. My 
suggestion, made on the latter occasion, that mihto denotes Buddha 
as “the Tranquil One” and that in the words mihto aydya sarhhddhirn. 
we have a metrical quotation, is cancelled (see note 2 on p. 1097 above). 

^ It is not even the only Buddhist term,: hodhi and hodha were used in 
just the same sense. 

^ I need hardly do more than point to the fact that Buddha and 
Saihbuddha were appellations of the Jain Tirthamkaras : see, e.g., tlio 
Kalpasutra, ed. Jacobi,, §§ 16, 123, 

^ See this Journal, 1908. 489. 
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and practice of religion, as the means whereby even the 
Iminblest person miglit attain heaven. The recoi*d does 
not inculcate a general adoption of the wandering 
mendicant life. It does not even mention that life. But 
it does recommend tlie practising of something which it 
calls vivdf^a: Asoka sajT’s : — “And by this same token, 
as long as your food lasts you should make vivdsa 
every wliere.'*' And the postscript added to the record by 
the persons wlio drafted it refers to Asoka himself as 
liaving made vivdsa when he uttered his pronouncement. 
We have to determine next what this vivdsa was. 

The passages which mention Asoka as having made 
vivdsa use a verb vivas, and present the past participle 
in ta in the Pali forms vivtdha, vyiUha, vyutlia ; the verbal 
noun vivdsa: and the participial form viviitha used in the 
neuter in the vsense of vivdsa. They run thus : — 

Sahasram : — lyaiii cha savane vivutiiena duve sapamna 
lati-sata vivutha ti 200 50 6. 

“ And this address {ivas delivered or composed) by him 

^ When I went out to India (in 1867), one of the first sights shown 
to me was that of a man, reported to me to have been a wealthy 
merchant, ^vho had withdrawn from the wmrld to spend his remaining- 
days in the practice of religion. He was living in the upjper part of 
a small edifice of laterite bricks and chunam, or some such materials, 
about seven feet bigb, on the foreshore at Bombay. The edifice consisted 
of a pedestal supporting a small square cell in which there was just room 
enough for him to sit crouched, with his knees drawn up to his chin. 
Three sides of this cell were built in : and he sat with his face away 
from the fourth side, over which there hung a screen which could be 
lifted up so as to see him and touch his back. And he remained there 
all through the daytime, engaged in meditation j coming out for a short 
time at night to eat whatever food might have been f>laced for him 
{>n tlie ground near his cell. How long he lived thus before the end 
came, I <lo not know. 

I do nob suggest that this style of life was adopted by A^oka or by 
any ])co}>Ie following his injunctions. But it is obvious that anyone 
airplying liimself to the vivasa (explained farther on) which A.4oka 
recommended, could not work to support himself, but must depend 
on voluntary contributions ; and that his vivasa, or his life, must come 
to an end with any failure of supplies. We must, I think, take 
dhah, = ilka rah, in its most customary sense, ‘food*. 
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(Devanaiixpiya) ^ who made vivdsa: the viviUhas (imre) 
two hundred and fifty-six nights (and in fiffivres) 256;’ 

Rupnath : — Vyuthena saN^ane kate 200 50 G sala \'ivasa- 
ta (/o?- ti or !!).- 

‘^{This) address was composed by him wlio made 
vivdsa: the vivctsas {were) 256.” 

Brahmagiri : — lyaiii cha savane sa\’apite x^yfithena 
200 50 6. 

“And this address w^as delivered by liim who made 
vivdsa 256.” 

The words vivdsa, viviitlia, etc., are understood to be 
formed from vi + vas, Ho dwell’, and have been applied 
by Dr. Thomas as meaning that Asoka was travelling 
about on a religious tour by way of a contrast vdth the 
pleasure-tours of his predecessors ; by M. Levi as meaning 
that he was making the nine-months tour as a wandering 
mendicant monk ; and by me as meaning tliat he was 
living away from home in religious retirement. But 
there is a little difficulty which has been overlooked. 

Tlie Sahasram text tells us distinctly that the vivdsas 
of Asoka were “256 nights”: it uses, as Dr. Tliomas 
showed, the word IdM, = rcitri, 'a night’. And it is 
cas\^ for us, with that text before us, to know that 
nights are intended, though they are not mentioned, in 
the other texts also. But persons reading those other 
texts had no such guide : the Sahasram version was not 
available to them. There is nothing on the surface in 
those texts to sliow wdiat the number 256 was intended 

^ This name, an appellation of AscSka, is to be supplied in each text, 
from the opening clause of the pronouncement, 

“ The woi'd mta for said =; satdni may be regarded as more or less 
redundant: by literal translation the text would mean hundreds'’. 
But this usage is a frequent one in at any rate the later records : we 
iiave a pointed analogy in the Torkhede record of a. d. 813, in s(tmvat>iara- 
mtdni 735, for mrhvaimrdh 735 : see Mpi, Ind., vol, 3, p. 54, text line 2. 

Regarding the possibility tliat the final ta may be a mark of inmcbuation, 
see this Journal, 1909. 1004. 
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to denote. It might suggest days : it might suggest 
years : 01 ^ with in any way in the idea o£ 

^ to travel’ or ' to dwell away from home’, it might quite 
reasonably suggest ydjanas or some other measure of 
distance. In short, the Eupnath and Brahmagiri texts 
are, on the surface, so wanting in particularization that 
it is not surprising, on the whole, that Dr. Thomas, who 
first broached the idea of a nine-months tour but had 
not at that time recognized the word lati, ' nights 
interpreted the record as saying that Asoha, in the 
course of a missionary or propagandist tour of that 
duration, made ‘‘256 changes of abode 

There must, in fact, be something inlierent in the 
meaning of the terms vivasa, vivutha, etc., as used in this 
record, to give at once the required indication of nights 
to readers of the Eupnath, Brahmagiri, and similar texts. 
And we find the explanation in a line of a Buddhist 
verse which I quoted in a discussion of this record 
some years ago, but have recalled only recently. When 
the aged Pihgijux, having learnt from Buddha “the way 
to the otlier shore”, had returned to liis own preceptor, 
Bavari, the latter asked him how he could endure to 
stay awaj^ from Buddha. Piiigiya replied : — “ I am not 
away from liim, even for a moment ; ” and added : ^ — 

Passami nam manasa cliakkhuna \n> 
rattindivam brahmana appamatto I 
namasscrmano vivasemi rattiih 
ten^eva mahhami avippavasaih H 

Following Dr. Fausbfill, I took tlie third line of this 
verse as using the causal of vi + vas, ‘to dwell’, in 

^ hid. Ant., 1908, j 3 . 22. Subsequently, in bis article “ Les Vivasah 
(UAwoka’’ in tlie Journal Asiatique, 1910, part 1, pp. 507-22, he showed 
us that we have the word lati, ‘ nights in the Sahasram text : and 
on this occasion he corrected his rendering into *‘256 days passed by 
Anoka away from his home ” in the course of a religious tour. 

Suttanipata, ed. Fausboll, p. 208, verse 1142. : v- 
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the sense ‘to cause to pass away', and as meaning 
‘^worshipping I spend the night Professor Kielhorn, 
however, pointed out that the line uses the causal of 
vi + vas, ‘ to shine and that the words mean “ wor- 
shipping I cause the night to grow light ”, or in otlier 
terms I worship the whole night, until the nigiit grows 
light (i.e. till daybreak)”.^ But the sense remains the 
.same ; and we may render the verse thus : — ^ 

“ With diligence, O Brahman !, night and day, 

I see him in my mind, as with an eye : 

Adoring him I spend the livelong night: 

And so, methinks, I do not leave his side ! ” 

This use of vi + vas supplies at once what seems to be 
wanting in the Rupnath and Brahmagiri texts. We see 
now that, as used in this passage, vivdsa, and viviitlia as 
a noun, mean in themselves, without the accompaniment 
of any word for ‘ night ' spending a night in worship ' ; 
or putting it conversely, they mean ‘a night spent in 
worship ' : and the participle viviUlici, vyiipia, vyutha, 
as an adjective, means 'one who has spent a night in 
worship And we can now translate the three texts : — 

Sahasram : — And this address (ivas delivered or 
corvposed) by him (Devanampiya)^ who spent nights in 
worship : (Jds) nights spent in worship (^vere) two hundred 
and fifty -six nights (and in figures) 256.” 

Rupnath: — (This) address was composed by him who 
spent nights in worship : (his) nights spent in worship 
(were) 256.” 

^ This Journal, 1904. 20, 

^ Ibid., 3(54. 

^ Dr. FausbOll’s translation, SBE., vol. 10, part 2, p. 201, verse 19 
(1141), runs: — “I see him in my mind and with my eye, vigilant, 

0 Bi'ahmana, night and day ; worshipping I spend the night, therefore 

1 think I do not stay away from him/’ The word translated by 
‘ vigilant ’ is arpamddo : bub it is customary to render ajrpamdda by 
‘ diligence After chakkhund the text has va, = iva ; not cha. 

^ See note 1 on p. 1104 above. 
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Bralimagiri “.AbcI this address - was delivered .by liiiii 
who spent 256 nights in worship,” 


Tliis meaning of the crucial terms vivdsa, viviitha, etc., 
puts matters in a clear light. It goes far towaixhs 
(explaining why this period in Asokas career was not 
stated in months, though it amounted to somewhat more 
than eight months and a half. And it dismisses the idea 
that the record speaks of Asoka as travelling, either as 
a monk leading the wandering mendicant life, or as a 
king conducting a propagandist campaign or making 
a clhavimaydtd, a state progress for the general purposes 
of morality and religion. 

So far, then, the position is that, when AsCka at some 
time quite late in his career made the pronouncement 
embodied in this record, he had spent 256 nights in 
worship as a Buddhist Upasaka or lay-worshipper. But 
it is vStill to be made clear why the number of the nights 
mentioned as having been so spent by him is precisely 256, 
and, in fact, why this period, running to so long a time, 
was stated in nights at all. And we have still to get 
round the difficulty that no ancient Indian king could 
adopt even such a course as that, and continue to hold the 
reins of government in his hands or hope to recover his 
throne again if he had temporarily absented himself from 
his duties, any more than he could live or even pose as 
a wandering monk for eight and a half months without 
losing his sovereignty. We, must note some more points 
before we can understand the case fully. 


Not only was Asoka's address published at places in his 
own dominions, but also it was sent out to foreign parts 
and publislied there. This was done in accordance with 
a wish expressed by him in the address itself : — Aiiita pi 
chajanamtu; and let the very ends know it I;” or, as 
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Professor Hultzscli has preferred to say : — ‘'And let even 
{my) neighb 5 )urs know it 1 ” ^ 

It was thus sent to a place named Isila in tlio nort];iorn 
part of the territory now known as Mysore, where it was 
incised on rocks at the Brahrnagiri hill, at Siddapura, and 
at the Jattinga-Ramesvara hill.^ It was sent there by tlie 
high officers of a province in Asoka’s dominions, and was 
intended, no doubt, for the special information of a 
Biiddliist settlement located at or near Isila : and the 
officials who sent it naturally transmitted it, if only as 
a matter of courtesy, through the local officials of the 
State in whose territory that place was situated. This we 
learn from a preamble attached to the Mysore texts, which 
says:^ — “From Suvannagiri, in the name of the Prince 
and the High Ministers, the High Ministers at Isila are to 
be asked whetlier they are in good health, and are to be 
thus informed:” and so it introduces the address itself, 
which begins : — “ Devtoampiya issues a precept.” 

We can hardly doubt that the Suvaiinagiri thus 
mentioned as the place whence the address was sent out 
was also the place where it had been delivered, and was in 
fact the place where Asoka had passed the wliole of the 
256 nights spent in worship. And it is easilj^ located. 
It is one of tlie hills, still known as Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, 
surrounding the ancient city Girivraja just below Rajagrilia, 
Rajgir, in the Patna District, Behar, in almost the veiy 
lieart of Asoka's dominions.'^ 

For the rest, in this connexion, if Asoka was alive and 
reigning when the communication was sent to Isila, it is 
surely strange that it was sent in the name of some of his 
officials instead of going in his own name. 


This Journal, 1910. 1310. 

* For the exact positions of these places, see this Journal, 1909. 997 f. 
For the text of the preamble, see this Journal, 1909. 995. For the 
101*06 of vachamnci, “in the name of”, see ibid., 996. 

See, fully, this Journal, 1009. 998. 
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Finally, we know from the Dipavamsa,^ endorsed by its 
commentary the Mahavamsa,^ that Asoka was anointed to 
the sovereignty 218 years after the death of Buddha ; 
meaning, of course, not exactly on the 218th anniversary 
of the death, but at some time in the year 219 current 
(218 expired): also, that he reigned for 37 years. This 
latter statement, again, we naturally interpret as meaning, 
not 37 years to a day, but 37 years and some additional 
time not amounting to more than about six months. 

These figures take us on into the year 256 current, 
which would be cited in the usual manner as the year 
255 (expired). And 256 days from that point carry us 
into the year 256 (expired).^ 


We can now straighten out the whole matter, and see 
tlie course of events, as follows; amending as shown on 
p. 1111 below the chronological table given by me in this 
Journal, 1909. 28 

Somewhat more than two and a half years before the 
time when AMca delivered the address embodied in our 
record, he became an Upasaka or lay- worshipper of the 
Buddhist faith. This wasvrhen he had been reigning for 
about 35 years and 3 months from his anointment to the 
sovereignty, and in the year 253 expired after the death 

^ Ed. Old eii berg, 6. 1 ; 5- 101. 

- Ed. (-Seiger, 5. 21 ; 20. 6. For the point that the M aha vamsa was 
written as a oommentary on the Dipavaiiisa see this Journal, 1909. 5, 
and note, 

*' This is the position whether wo accept or reject my view (.see this 
Journal, 1900. 22, 26) that Buddha died on Karttika i^ukla 8 (instead of 
the full-moon day of Vaisakha) and A45ka was anointed to the sovereignty 
on Jyaishtha .sukla 5. 

iVe have to split up the ‘‘two and a half years and somewhat more ” 
of our record into (1, at the beginning) one year, (2, at the end) 256 day- 
and-nights, = eight and a half months and five days, and (3, in the 
middle) the remainder, = ten months and a little more. ; ' : 

JEAS. mi. , .. 
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of Buddha. After a year of no special activity, he then, 
in the year 254 expired, when he had reigiaed for about 
36 years and 3 months, became zealous in the study and 
propagation of the faith to which he had formally 
attached himself. Some ten months or so after that, in 
the year 255 expired, when he had reigned for 37 years 
and about one month, he followed a not infrequent custom 
of ancient Indian rulers, and abdicated, — apparently by 
Ids own hand installing his grandson Dasaratha as his 
successor,^— and withdrew from the worldlj^ life to spend 
his remaining days in religious retirement.^ He selected 
as the place of his retreat the hill Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, 
on or near which there would seem to have been a head- 
quarters settlement of the Buddhist Order. And there, 
a little more than eight and a half months later, this 
address was delivered by him to members of the Order 
gathered round him in quiet on the 256th night after his 
withdrawal from the world and in the year 256 expired 
after the death of Buddha. 

In this we find the real significance and interest of the 
256 nights. The agreement in the figures of the nights 
and the years is no accidental coincidence. It is one the 
possibility of which was foreseen from not long before tlie 
time when it might occur, but which could only conn?, 
about in a certain happy contingency ; namely, p)rovided 
that the royal recluse, who had reigned for thirty-seven 
years and w'as therefore well advanced in life, sliould 
survive long enough : and we can well realize the eagerness 
and anxiety with which the event was awaited, when the 
time had once drawn near enough to give the reason fur 
reckoning out exactly in nights the time which, Asoka had 

^ See this Journal, 1908. 484 f. 

The custom of ancient Indian rulers to which I refer is thoroughly 
well established. For historical and literary instances already cited, see 
this Journal, 1909. 983 f, ; 1910. 1307, note 1. As further literary 
instances, we may now conveniently quote the cases of Pandu and 
Bhritarashtra : see pp. G84, 686, above. 
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Years of the era of the death of 
' Buddha 021 Karttika sukla 8. 
237 ended Karttika wu. 7, b.c. 246 

253 ended Karttika 4n . 7, b, c. 230 


254 


255 


256 


Years of the anointment of A^oka 
on Jyaishtha snkla 5. 

19 ended Jyaishtlia su. 4, b.c. 245 


35 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, b. c. 229 
Asoka became a Buddhist Upasaka at about 

35 years and 3 months, in b.c. 229. 
ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 229 

— 36 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, b.c. 228 
Asoka became a zealous Buddhist at about 

36 years and 3 months, in e.g. 228. 
ended Karttika su. 7, b.c. 228 | 

< — 1 37 ended Jyaishtha sii. 4, b.c. 227 
Awoka abdicated and passed into religious retirement 
at the hill Suvarnagh'i, Sonagiri, at about 

37 years and 1 month, in b.c. 227. 
ended Karttika su. 7, b.c. 227 | 

AsOka made his last pronouncement at Suvarnagiri, SOnagiri, 

256 nights after his abdication and 
256 years after the death of Buddha, at about 
37 years and 10 months, in B.c. 226. 

(38 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 226) 

257 ended Karttika su. 7, b.c. 226 


spent in seclusion.^ The address was delivered by him on 
the 256th night because, by living through that night, he 
was completing in his retirement one day for each complete 
year that had elapsed since the death of the founder of the 
faith whicli lie liad adopted, and the permanence of which 
he sought to ensure. 

Further, tlie topic of the address is an expansion of the 
last word>s of Buddha himself : — Work out your salvation 
by diligence!'’^ We can hardly doubt that this, too, was no 
mere coincidence, and that we have here the latest formal 
pronouncement, if not actually the- last words, the dying 
speech, of Asoka, too,^ delivered in imitation of the last 

^ It was probably at some time towards the end of the eighth month 
that the coincidence which might occur was recognized. 

- See this Journal, 1909. 1015 f. 

Dying speeches 'are not altogether unknown. For another highly 
interesting one, that of Dutthagrimani king of Ceylon (died about b.c. 85, 
roughly), see tlie Mahavamsa, ed. Geiger, 32. 16-62 ; translation by 
Tumour, pp. 194-8. 
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pronouncement of Buddha, and reduced to writing and 
published just after his death by the high officeis o; ic 
province within the limits of which he passed away, who 
added the final clause mentioning the 256 nights. ^ ^ 

It may be observed in conclusion that we can point not 
merely to the locality, but perhaps to the actual abode in 
which Aiolca ended his days. We may find it m a cave- 
temple on the hill Suvarnagin, Sonagiri (see /mZ. 

1909 71), measuring forty feet by fifteen, which m 1820 
contained a Jain image and a stone couch, and was 
occupied, probably with a view to the same end, by 
a Vaishnava ascetic of the class known as Bairagis. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A Second Note on the Bhabra Edict 

In liis Imcriptions de Piyadasi, voL i, p. 26, M. Senart 
pointed out that the dialect of the Girnar version of 
Asoka’s edicts exhibits a large number of instances in 
which the letter r has not, as usual in Prakrit, been 
assimilated to a preceding or following consonant. 
Nobody seems to have noticed the fact that a few similar 
cases occur in the Bhabra edict. As a reference to the 
facsimile in the Journal Asiatiqiie, 8^ s6rie, voL ix 
(1887, part 1), p. 498, will show, we find there 
ih{i]^a€?a6{i] in line 1, (1. 2), sarve (\. 3), and 

abhipretam (1. 8). In the last instance the r is expressed 
by a horizontal dash "which makes the look like A 
111 the same way the r is marked in apraharanamhA 
(liitherto read apa"") at Girnar, edict xii, 1. 3, which looks 
exactly like ahai\ The same horizontal dash, but added 
before the other component of the group, I find in 
[AJmcZAra at Girnar, edict xiii, 1. 9, and it is affixed at 
tlie bottom in rfArwo, edict i, 1. 12. In the same line 
tlie reading seems to be not In the rock-edicts 
at Jaugada I have noted the following similar cases: 
drakhati, edict i, 1. 2; Fiyadrasine, ibid., 1. 3; s[a]vatra, 
edict ii, 1. 4 ; drasayitu, edict iv, 1. 3 ; and 2 yrativedayamtu, 
edict vi, 1. 2. 

I avail myself of this opportunity for proposing a con- 
jectural restoration of the Queens edict at Allahabad. 
After tlie two words she nani in 1. 4 (Ind. Ant, vol. xix, 
p. 126) the impressions which are in my hands appear to 
read [he]vam . . . . , which may be the remainder 

of the two words hevam vinatt . If I am right the third, 
sentence of the Queen’s edict would have to be translated 
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as follows ' Thus is the request of the second queen, 

the mother of Tivala, the Kaluvaki/^ 

E. Hultzsch. 


A Fourth Note on the Rupnath Edict 
Thanks to the united efforts of various scholars, the 
riddles which the quaint and ambiguous wording of this 
edict has propounded to posterity are being solved 
gradually. A recent part of the Journal Asiatique 
(Jan.~Feb., 1911) contains an article by M. Sylvain Levi 
(pp. 119 fE), in which he discusses the meaning of the 
fifth clause of the Rupnath edict. He shows that misch 
cannot correspond to the Sanskrit onrishd, the Prakrit 
equivalent of which is musd, but must mean misruh ; 
and he arrives at the conclusion that the word devcl does 
not refer to either gods or Brahmanas, but to kings. His 
revised rendering (p. 125) runs : — 

The kings who up to this time had never mingled 
{ivith men) in Jambudvipa have now been made mingled 
(with them)!' 

M. Levi's explanation of misd is sure to meet with 
general acceptance, and, on the strength of it, the trans- 
lation of deva by ‘'Brahmanas" must be given up. The 
meaning “kings" may appear to suit the context, but 
communications made to me in private letters by If. Bartli 
and Dr. Fleet make me unable to accept it. Tlie word 
devu is not used anywhere else in the Asoka edicts except 
in the title DeudnamiJriya, where it certainly does not 
mean “ a king ", for which, the word n%jd is regularly 
employed. Consequently it may be presumed that detul 
in the Rupnath and cognate edicts refers to the “ gods ". 
I would therefore translate the Rupnath passage as 
follows : — 

“ Those gods who up to this time had been unassociated 
(tuiih men) in Jambudvipa have now been made associated 
(with them)!' 
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The eorrespondiBg^ passage .of the .Saliasram .edict — in 
respect of which the Mysore edicts are very helpful, 
in dissolving the compound misam into misd 
dev ehi~w oiild Tun thus:- — 

“Men in Jambudvipa who up to this time had been 
unassociated with the gods have ( 7 ^o^o) been made 
associated with the gods/V . 

The Mysore edicts would read as follows 
“ But men in Jambudvipa who up to this time had been 
unassociated (are noiv) associated with the gods/’ 

Altliougli these three passages admit of a close translation, 
their actual bearing remains at first sight obscure. 
Luckily the different versions supplement and explain 
each otlier. It will be observed that the second and 
third passages mention both “men” and “gods”, while 
the RCipnatli edict speaks only of “gods”. The actual 
purport of th.e three passages seems to l^e this, tliat at 
tlic tiiiie of the Rupnath edict (ddni = Sanskrit ida.^iAm.) 
AsOka liad become convinced that, as lie expresses it 
later on in the same edict, “even a lowly person may 
attain even tlie great heaven if he is zealous.” 

In his partial translation of the Rupnath edict M. Levi 
agrees with M. Senart in taking etiya athdya (1. 3) in the 
sense of “for the following purpose” (p. 125). Blihler, 
Dr. Fleet (tliis Journal, 1909, p. 1014), and Dr. Thomas 
{Janrv.(d Asiatlqtie, x"" serie^ vol. xv, 1910, part 1, p, 510) 
w'ere of opinion that the next sentence represents the text 
of an address (mvane, L 3) delivered by Asoka himself 
on a previous occasion, and quoted succinctly by liim here. 
But a glance at the parallel passages collected by 
Dr. Thomas himself on the next page (511) will suffice 
to show that M. Senart was right, and that here, as well 
as in ]. 5, tlie word sdvane refers to the whole of the 
Rfipnatli edict ibselL 

I do not find myself able to agree with M. L6vi when 
he follows Dr. Thomas in assigning to tlie verb pakamati 
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in the Rupnath edict the meaning of “travelling .'ibout ”, 
In explaining doubtful words we ought to rely on 
parallel passages of the edicts themselves, whenever wn,' 
can quote such, rather than on tlie language ol the 
YinayafUaha or any other extraneous guide. As 
pointed out by Dr. Fleet in this Journal, 1909, pp. 989-9.‘l, 
paka'mati must be understood as a synonym of the pula- 
kamcUi, “to exert one’s self, to be zealous ”, wliich stands 
as its equivalent in the Sahasram and Bairat \TU’.sion.s. 
The correctness of Dr. Fleet’s view is established Ijy 
the following similar passage of the tenth rock-cdict 
(Girnar, 1. 4): — 

dulcaram tu kho etaih chhudakena \'a jaiiena usatena 
va aiiatra agena parak[r]ainena savaih parichajitpa. 

“ But it is indeed difficult either for a lowly person or 
for a high one to accomplish this witliout great zeal 
(and without) renouncing everything.” 

This reminds us very strongly of tlie Rupnath edict 

(].2f.):- 

no clia esa mahatata p[a]potave khudakena pi pa[ka]- 
mam[i]nena sakiye pi(vi)pule pa(pi) svage arodheve {read 
aradhetave). 

“ And this cannot be reached by {I'^ersons of) liigh rank 
(alone ) ; (hwt) even a lowly person may attain e\'en the 
great heaven if he is zealous.” 

Finally, I would suggest a fresh explanation of the word 
vdlata in 1. 4 of the Rupnath edict. Buhler (Ind, Ani., 
vol. 22, p. 305) took it to be a corruption of paratra. The 
assumption of a violent change of this description l^ecoines 
unnecessary if vdlata is explained as an equivalent of 
vdrataJp, “ in consequence of an occasion,” i.e. wdiere an 
occavsion presents itself.” If, as proposed by Billiler, the 
syllable ve is supplied at the end of the preceding word, 
the translation of the, whole sentence and of the next 
one would be as follows:— 

And this matter must be caused to be engraved on 
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rocks where an occasion presents itself. And it must ])e 
caused to be engiuvcd on stone there 

■are stone pillars here (^in my dominions)!' 

E. Hultzsch. 


A Note oh the Above 

Professor Hultzsch kindly showed me his note on this 
obscure passage and informed me of the different views 
regarding its rendering. His translation, as it now stands, 
leaves some words still obscure. I would suggest for 
those ambiguous words a more definite meaning, which, 
I believe, is free from objections, and will remove the 
obscurity of the passage in question. 

There are two other versions of the Rupnath edict 
which are sufficiently well preserved to help us in under- 
standing the rigiit meaning of tliis passage. The three 
passages are : — 

(a) Rupnath : 

t fmi 

(b) Sahasram : ^ ^ . ; ♦ ♦ 



(c) Brahmagiri : ^ 

Tlie important words are and and they admit 

■of different interpretations. 

I think the gods referred to by Asoka are no others 
than the ancient Hindu gods, the Buddhist gods being 
only a few of those gods retained by the followers of the 
Buddha, assigning to them an inferior and modified 
position. Asoka was at first a follow^er of Brahmanism, 
and tliough later on lie showed himself more inclined to 
the Buddhist teaching, . he never preached any sectarian 
•exclusivism. It is therefore more natural to take the 
w^ord in its usual meaning of the Hindu gods than to 
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.see iu ifc the meaning of the deified teachera or god.s of 
other sects. This meaning will further he supported by 
the interpretation of the word jt^T. 

I humbly beg to differ from Profe.ssor Hultzscii, who 
appears to take the word to mean “men in tliis 

world”. If we supply the w'ord Jig'll in (a) before 
and as we must, the passage would, according 

to him, mean- that As6ka made the god.s associated with 
men, which they were not before. This meaning, I think, 
cannot be attributed to Asoka, who recognized all the 
sects and the moral principles of all of them, becau.se this 
recognition on his part shows that he did not mean to say 
that the doors of heaven were uewdy opened for men by 
him and that before his time men could not get to heaven. 
In connexion ivith this, it may further be noted that the 
position of the word wliich is iiuTuediately 

connected with the word only in (c) — wdiere, toe.), 

it comes after — cannot help us in defining the 

meaning of The word is only a locative 

of place, and means nothing more than '' in Jambudvipa 
or perhaps in my kingdom Since the men who were 
made by Asoka associated with the gods were not ordinary 
men, tlie question comes who then could they liavc been ^ 
I think they were the previous Buddhas, and possibly tlui 
great teachers of other sects as well. They were not 
associated with the gods before his time by the different 
rival sects, and he claims as the result of his zeal in 
preaching against '' tlie censuriiig of oilier 

doctrines/^ and ^Hh,e laiKlation of o.ne’8 own 

doctrine/' a mutual recognition of the gods of the rival 
sects. The Rupnath edict simply says that the go<,ls were 
unmixed before his time, and they were made mixed by 
liim ; i.e. before his time the different sects recognized 
on]}?- their own gods or deified teachers, and eomse(|ucntly 
had unmixed gods, but through his non-sectarian zeal tlie 
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rival sects were made by liiin to recognize the gods of one 
another (cf. rock-edict 12). The translation of the Eupnatli 
passage would therefore, be 

In Jambiid vipa the gods (of the ivelUhioiDn Hind To 
pantheon) who up to this time had not been associated 
(ivifJi men like Ocmtama and others) hdi>v(d now been made 
associated with them (f y me through my non-sectarian 
:;eal)r 

In conclusion I may state that the sentence referred to 
13J7 Profe>ssor Hultzsch to determine the purport of this 
passage does not affect my translation. On the contrai-y 
it supports my view that Asoka’s zeal was non-sectarian, 
and tliat he simply repeated his conviction that the doors 
of heaven were open to all wdio were pious, whether they 
were of high rank like the Brahmanas and Sramanas or of 
low rank like the Siidras and Sravakas, whether they 
were rich or poor. 

In obscure passages like this, 
and I offer tliis interpretation with the hope that if it does 
not meet witli general acceptance it will at least lead to 
furtlier discussion on tlie points raised by me, 

T. K. Laddu. 


Brihaspati and Tishya 

It was impracticable to include in the July number 
my remarks on Mr. Keith’s comments, given therein at 
]). 7 94 if., on my previous note on Brihaspati and Tishya. 
I therefore say now what I should have liked to say then. 

It is the case that the regents of the nakshatras have 
not been selected on astronomical lines, and that only 
Jupiter among the planets properly so-called (that is, 
t.^xcluding the sun and tlie moon) is open to be treated 
as one of these regents. But there cannot be anything 
unscientific in deciding that Jupiter is the regent of the 
nakshalra Tis}iy^l, if a good reason for doing so is shown. 
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That, however, is just where the crux is. It must iirsl 
be shown that the Brihaspati of the Taittiriya-Bifihiiiana, 
3. 1. 1. 5, and the Rig- Veda, 4, 50. 4, is the pluuot Jupiter 
or its regent. But I must agree that I have not proved 
thi.s point, if the space-relation which seemed to me to 
belono- to the word abhi in the first-named passage may 
not be pressed. And Mr. Keith has certainly shown good 
cause for denying to ahhi in this passage an independent 
prepositional value, and for finding the coinpound verlj 
<ihhi-$am-bhu with the meaning ' to attain possiRSsion ’ of 
sucli-and-such a tiling, and so ‘ to become lord ’ of it, ivlrich 
sense it has in those of the other passages indicated by 
him which I am able to see in their original texts. I can 
only say that, in taking samhabhuva as the verb and abhi 
as an independent word, I followed the text as given in 
the edition a\^ailable to me. 

The question of the Tishya of the Rig- Veda, 5. 54. i 
which I identify witli tlie star-cluster which some writers 
have called the historic Praesepe'b stands quite apart 
from the question of the identity of the Vedic Briliaspati 
with the planet Jupiter. Mr. Keith says that iny case 
here rests on a wholly unnatural translation of tlio verse 
just mentioned, I gather that his objection is based nmre 
on logical than on grammatical grounds, though it eTnl:)races 
both, and that its essence is that the spirit of the Veda 
requires a comparison, not a contrast ; so that, instiaid of 
my wealth which does not disappear as Tishya does 
disappear from the sky’'/ wq must understand “'wealth 
which disappears not, just as Tishya does not disappear 
from the sky ” . 

I contend tliat a contrast may be as appropriate as 
a comparison, and that we must be guided liy circumstances 
in dealing with any particular passage. Here, the object 

^ The literal translation, as the words stand, is “not, which, dis- 
appears, Tishya, as, from; the sky ” . I have slightly altered my 
rendering so as to avoid the fntwre or subjunctive (“wealth which will 
not disappear”) to which Mr. Keith has objected. 
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of coijiptirisioii or contrast, as the case may be, is mentioned 
as Tisli va ; and we must consider what we can determine 
as to the nature of Tishya. 

Mr. Keitli apparejitly rejects Sayanas explanation that 
Tishya is the vSiind’ but only observes that it must be 
‘nsoiiie brio'lit constellation”: he does not point to any 
particiihir constellation. 

Max Muller translated (SEE, 32. 326), on the same lines 
with Mr. Keitli, “ sucli thousandfold wealth as never fails, 
like the star Tishya from heaven ”, and suggested 
(ibid., 331) that Tishya ‘'ought to be a star which does 
not set”. Apart from any other objections, this would 
limit our field of choice of the star to circumpolar 
regions not farther than about 35*" from the north pole : 
and it is difficult to find in that part of the heavens any 
orb sufficiently notable to provide the comparison. 

Others, it seems, have proposed to take the Tishya of 
this passage as being tlie same with tlie Avestic Tishtrya, 
whicli is identified with the Pahlavi and Persian Tishtar, 
Tir, and so with Sirius. And Sirius, tliough it is not 
a star whicli does not set, is certainly a very notable 
object in tlie slcy in India, though by no means uniquely 
>so, and (except of course in cloudy weather) does not 
disappear from siglit when it is above the liorizon. 

Tins latter proposal may well seem to have something 
substantial in it. But, without offering any opinion on 
the possilhlity of a connexion between the names Tishya 
and Tishtrya, I will only say that I cannot accept the 
identity of the two objects if Tishtrya is Sirius. Apart 
from the point that Sirius has its own well-established 
name, Lubdhaka, Hhe hunter’, at any rate for tlio 
astronomical period, the name Tishya is too thoroughly 
well connected from a very early time — apparently at 

^ Suggested, I imagine, by the well-known Hhousa^ 

rayed as an epithet of the sun, alongside of the word sahasrin, ' {wealth) 
a thousandfold ^ 
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least the eighth century B.C.— with tlie naJcslaitra which 
is otherwise known as Pushya, for me to l)e tMe to 
take it as denoting anj^thing but the naJcshatva even 
in the Rig~Veda, 6. 54. 13. For it to have this iiieaniiig 
here, we need not think that the Vedic Hindus ali*eady 
had the full list and system of the naJcsJiXjirnH when 
the verse was composed, or credit them with any scientitlc 
astronomy. But their writings seem to show plainly that 
they watched the skies more or less closely : and individual 
stars and groups of stars, with their Burroundings, must 
have become objects of attention long before the time 
when they were selected to mark the monthly course 
of the moon. The nakshatra Tishya .distinctly either 
consists of or includes the star-cluster Praesepe, or else 
consists of three stars which make an area which embraces 
that object. Praesepe is liable to disappearances which 
were a subject of attention by the Greeks and Romans 
from at least the fourth century B.C. There could, surely, 
be nothing unnatural in even a Vedic poet likening wealth 
to anything evanescent, transitory, or fugitive, — (did not 
Solomon say that '' riches certainly make themselves 
wings ; they fly away as an eagle toward heaven ?), — 
and expressing a hope that the wealth to be given to 
him might not behave in the same fashion. And in 
view of its nature, which makes it become lost to sight 
not only when the sky is cloudy but even when the 
atmosphere is not quite clear, Px'aesepe may be fairly 
characterized, I think, not simply as liable to occasional 
disappearances, but as the “ notoriously unstable ” thing 
which, Mr. Keith says, is needed to justify the contrast, 
instead of a comparison, which I propose in tlie inter- 
pretation of the verse. 


J. F. Fleet. 
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. ExATANAPUNNA ; ."Yadanabon : Manbalay 
MiRitioii has been made oil p. 793 abox^e of the Pali 
Eatanapiinn Eatnapurna, ^ full of jewels or 

pi*ecioiis tilings which becomes in Burmese Yadanabon, 
as the literary and official name of Mandala 3 ^,Avhich city 
\\%as founded by King Minddn Min, xvho moved the seat 
<jf goN'ei-nment to it from Amarapura, immediatel}^ on the 

S(-)Ut]l. 

Sir Alfred Irwin tells me that this name of the city 
is notified in inscriptions in raised letters on wooden 
signl)oards affixed to the twelve gates of the city. The 
notices are identical, except for the names of the gates: 
and he has given me the text, transcription, and translation 
of tlie notice at the east gate, as f olloxvs 

Text 

1 ODogi^S ojjo ^ oosql 

2 00 GOqjS G GlcS 

3 ^ ^o5 cB GOqS 'I 

4 co^ 6 ;co G^^ 9 oo6 9 

5 j 61 § 00^ iqoo^oq6' 

G Cj0 [|_6 GCo5 §S c 85 ODols 

Transcription 

1 Tliaggayifc 1221 ku Kasoir 

2 laliyigyaw 6 yet ne 

:i iiyin 3 gyet ti gyaw 7 yet 

4 Taniiila lie awin 4 nayi 

5 2 pad aehein ti Yadanabon 

() Sliwe Myo Daw Gyi U Teik Taga 

Translation , 

llie Hoad Top Gate of the Great Golden Royal City, 
the Heap of Precious Things, founded after three beats 
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[3.0 a.m.] on the night of the Oth, at 4 nayi, 2 2^ad 
[1 hr. 48 min.] of the entiy of Monday the Tth, day 
of the waning moon of Kason in the year 1221. 

The details of the date given in this notice answer to 
Monday, 23 May, a.d. lSeo9. On the other hand, the 
Sasanavaihsa says (p, 151 f.) : — ^^And then our virtuous 
king, when the Sakkaraj (year) 1219 had arrived [in 
A.D. 1857], founded in the neighbourhood of the hill 
named Mantala the royal place named Ratanapunna, just 
as Mandhatar founded Rajagaha and Sudassana founded 
KusavatL” Putting the two statements together, we may 
infer (I suppose) that the general plan of the city was 
laid out and operations were begun in 1857, and the 
founding of it was completed in 1859 by the installation 
of the gates at about dawn on 23 May. 

The '' hill named Mantala ’’ seems to be “ Mandalay 
hill an isolated hill, within the cantonments, which 
rises to a height of 954 feet from the level plain on 
which the city stands. 

Whether the name Ratanapunna, Yadanabon, was given 
to the city as only a literary and ofBcial name from the 
first, or whether the intention was that the city should 
actually bear that name, and, if so, in what circumstances 
the name Mandalay came to be substituted, is not apparent. 
However, the interesting point is that the name was given, 
and that we have in this fact a survival, to even modern 
times, of a fancy which led the Burmese of bygone days 
to attach Pali appellations to their principal cities and 
territorial divisions, and in various cases to select names 
which were already established and had become famous in 
India. As a result we have in Burma and its neigh- 
bourhood literary names of places and districts such as 
Ayuddhaya, Ayuttaya, or Y6dayk ( = Ayodhya), Dvaravati, 
Kosambi, Maharattha, Mahimsakamandala ( = Mahisha- 
mandala), Sunaparanta, Suvaiinabhumi, Vanavasi, and 
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Yonakarattha : for details and other instances see Mr. Taw 
Seiii Ko’s translation of the Po-u-daung inscription, in 
huL Ant., 22. a note by Sir Richard Temple, ibid., 
p. 28, where, in addition to mentioning Ratanapunna, 
Yadanabon, lie has given Ratanapura and Ratanasihgha 
as analogous names of Ava and ShwebS ; Mrs. Bode’s 
introduction to her edition of the Sasanavamsa ; and 
a note by Dr. Burgess on “Fabricated Geography” in 
Ind. Ant, 1901. 387. 

J. F. Fleet. 


S.AtJNDAEANANDA KaVYA, VIII, 35 
In this recently discovei’ed work of Asvaghosa — see 
the excellent edition contributed by the discoverer, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, to Bibliotheca Bidica 
(No. 1251, 1910) — the verse viii, 36 reads as follows: — 

WW [sic for fit ?] ^ 

■NfsiTR TTf [Tlf^ %fI¥T I 

The last two lines are known as part of a verse of 
Bhartrhari (i, 82), which in the Subhasitavali (3380) is 
attributed to Kalidasa and Magha jointly. 

rlTgJ^ II 

Peterson in his note to the verse remarks that the verse 
recurs in the Pancatantra, Textus Ornatior (ed. Hertel, 
Harvard Oriental Series, i, 145), and also with the 
beginning in the Kuvalaydnanda 

(ref. not given). Aufrecht’s indexes refer to Subka§ita- 
■inuktavall, xvi, 2, where the reading is nearly as in 

73 -b;, 
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the Kihvalayancmdci \ and Bdhtlingk cites {Ind isclH^ 
Spriiche^, ad 17(6, and 

a verse {Ind. Spr? 7124 - Panea.- 

tantra, ed. Kosegarten, i, 202-3), in which the two lines 
* are also contained. I need not dwell upon an}- 
minute variations of lection. 

The composite character of the verse will be felt by the 
reader, when his attention is called to it : and, in fact, the 
‘dt is for this reason that’’ confesses that the two 
preceding lines are a cjuotation. 

The ascription to a joint authorship is to be credited, 
therefore, to the SubhasitdvaU as a true tradition. But, 
as the first half-verse is plainly original in the passage of 
the Sawndarananda, we must substitute for Kalidasa the 
name of Asvaghosa and perhaps replace Magha bj^ hMcit, 

F. W. Thomas. 


Dravida Pranayama 

How it came to mean “ a circuitous or devious mode of 
speaking or acting” (JR AS., 1911, p. 513). 

I have seen many a Brahmin of the Tamil country 
perform his moiming and evening ablutions and say his 
prayers. Before applying his right-hand fingers straight 
and direct to the nose to commence the act of prCindydona, 
he moves them round his head (producing a sort of 
clapping sound with the middle finger and tlie thumb) 
and brings them back to their normal position, apparently 
an unnecessary preliminary to the act of prdndydWM, 
which is, hence, humorously described as siro-vedana- 
pranayama] and I have also heard many a Nambutiri 
Brahmin of Malabar frequently use the expression in his 
witty references to the customs, manners, and ceremonies 
of the foreign Brahmins or the Brahmins of the other side 
of the Western Ghats. These two classes of Brahmins 
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regard each other as though they were sprung from 
different stocks, and the divergences in their customs, 
manne-rs, and ceremonies are raany; ^ and even the knots 
of tlieir sacred strings are differently made. 

K.KV.R 

MAI..-VaAR. 

June 1, 1911- 


SCKAPS FROM THE ShADDARSANA 

It seems almost presumptuous to ask that another 
instalment o£ what some may regard airy nothings 
may fi.nd a local habitation in a Journal renowned in the 
haft iqlim as a repository o£ solid learning ; and yet, on 
the other hand, may not the vivid contrast tend to 
enhance the lustre of the latter? This aspect of the case 
deserves consideration, and may help to reconcile our 
learned readers to the presence of what might otherwise 
arouse resentment. That deeply interesting material 
abounds in the old writings from which these scraps 
liave been collected is undeniable ; but the trouble is that 
the quarrying of it is in the hands of an enfeebled 
septuagenarian 1 

Almost the whole of . what is presented below was 
gathered from tlie Veddntakalpataruparimala of Appaya 
Diksit, published in the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series in 
1895-8. 

9. The dictionaries assign three meanings to the word 
viz., '' tent,’' '' petticoat/’ and perfumed powder” ; 
but there is another of a much less prosaic character. In 
Bhmnat% 1. 1. 4 (p. 101 of the Bib. Ind. ed.), the 
announcement to a father of the birth of a son is described 
as an expression which the 

author of the Kalpatarn explains thus : 

to: ^ WTZ'RT ii 

^ JRAS., July, 1910, p. 632. 
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Tto is sliglitly amplified in the IS, 

In this connexion, then, 2.«fotW8a is a cloth bearing the 
impression of a new-born son’s foot, which tor this 
purpose, has been smeared with red lead ( ), and its 
ceremonious presentation to the expectant father is said 
to have been a custom peculiar to the people of ttie Lafa 
country. What district bore that name it is difiicult to 
say; but from the fact of its being mentioned in I-tsing’s 
Record of the Buddhist Religion together with well- 
known provinces of Western India, and from its inclusion 
in a similar list in Brihatsamhita, Ixix, 11, we may 
reasonably assign it to some part of the wesh coast. 
(See Dr. Takakusu’s notes on pp. 9, 137, and 21/ ot hi.s 
translation of the Record.) 

Amalananda, to whom we are indebted^ for tlie^ tormer 
of the two definitions, was himself a native of Nasik iii 
Western India ; and we may perhaps claim the author of 
the Vedantaiihhamani as a Westerner, since he, too, 
mentions the as a joy-producing 

• ceremony. (See Bombay ed. of 1901, pp. 307-8.) 

Before leaving this subject I would point out a inis- 
lection in the passage of the Bhdmati from which I have 
quoted, where the author clearly intends to show that 
a Ih'avida witnessing the birth ceremony there described, 
in the house of an Irya whose language he did not 
understand, would nevertheless appreciate its significance 
by beholding the beaming countenance of the father to 
whom the announcement was made. We should therefore 
certainly read “a Dravicla 

wdio does not understand the language of the Iryas ”, 
instead of the unmeaning 

which we find in the text of the Bib. Ind. ed. and in that 
of another to which I referred. 

10. Anyone who, will take the trouble to look up the 
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riv(3r hi tlie St. Petersburg lexicon will find that 

it was iHs<a*b‘(l tliere on the authority of a statement in 
an essay ol Oolebi'ooke’s, where he describes an inscription 
Oil ca)[)[>m-plates found at Bedniir in the Mysore State. 
1 , 11(^80 purported t(3 be the record of a grant made by 
a,ncient noi'tlicrn monarch Janarnej ay a during an 
expedition to South India, wdiere “he performed a sacrifice 
j ... at the courtuoncc of* the rivers Tungabhadra and 

Haridra”. Inasmuch as tlie aforesaid king is believed 
to IiaAHi flourislied thousands of years ago, the supposed 
; grant was naturally regarded as “ unautheiitic ” ; but the 

otherwise unknown Haridra was rightly admitted to the 
St. Petersljurg and Monier-Williams' lexicons as a genuine 
; stream. 


Proof of tlie existence of a river of tliat name is 
incidentally fui-uislied by Diksit (a native of South India) 
in a passage on p. 14G of the Parimala, wdiere, in order 
to >show that a figurative expression is intelligible even if 
it contains terms which are unfamiliar, he declares tliat 
a man who had no knowledge of the Haridra, yet, on 
hearing someone speak of a Iierd-station on that river, 
would at once perceive that that -was the name of 
a particular stream and that the herd-station was on its 
bank. He puts it thus : — 

Tliere is no mention of the Haridra in any English 
work on ancient or modern India to which I have had 
access, but it is probably one of the numerous rivulets 
wdiich feed tlie Tungabhadra, and may now be known by 

another name. ^ ^ , vV' ^ ' 
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11. Those who are interested in the dice-play in vogue 
in ancient India will find a good deal of information 
regarding it on pp. 211-18 of the Parimak. The author 
treats of it under the heads of lauldha vciidiha, 

of which is fully explained. 

12. Diksit was evidently a man of profound learning, 
and, like Vacaspati Misra some centuries before him, had 
a thorough grasp of all the systems of philosophy, orthodox 
and heretical. The Mimamsa would seem to have been 
a special favourite, and on every possible occasion he 
pours forth his knowledge to such an extent that one 
would often suppose the Parimala to be an exposition 
of the Purva ratlier than of the Uttara Mimamsa I 
Thanks to the Benares editions of Kuinarila, it has been 
possible to verify the thirty quotations from his treatises ; 
but it is otherwise in the case of the citations from Guru 
(i.e. Prabhakara) and his great exponent J^alikanatha, 
whose writings liave been very imperfectly preserved. 

About five years ago, in response to an inquiry of mine 
regarding the identity of a is quoted on 

pp. 195, 808, and 628 of the ^dstradvpikd, Professor 
Ganganatha Jha (our greatest authority on Mimamsa) 
sent me the following information : The nibandhakara 
referred to by the oldest writers on Mimamsa is perhaps 
the same as the vrittikdra spoken of in the Sliavarablidf^ya, 
The name of this writer is probably Bhavadasa, who is 
mentioned in ^lokavdrtika (p. 21). As a rule, only works 
dealing directly with the siUras in their natural order are 
called nibandhas, other kinds of treatises being called 
prakaranas. So this nibandha must be a commentary 
on the sdtras” 

On p. 128 of the Parimala a nibandhana by Guru is 
cited, and we must therefore assume it to be his Brihati 
(mentioned in par. 7 of these '' Scraps ”), whicli is an 
exposition of the sutras in their natural order ” ; then 
on pp. 148, 1494 , and 578 there are references to 
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!i ^T, which in the last instance is expressly 

a.ssio’iUM-1 to Guru. It is hardly likely that Prabhakara 
wroto ///ol oil his own oiibandhana, and we may 
|Hirh<ips assume tliat the compound is a karmadharaya, 
a.ud ihat the BrikaM is indicated as before. On p. 148 
tlHua^ are two quotations from Salikanatha’s Rijuvioiiald, 
and the first of these being preceded by the words ff 

it looks as if this, too, may 
bit a work dealing directly with the siitras of Jaimini. 
But of that I have at present no means of judging. On 
tlie next page Diksit €|Uotes a verse which I have traced 
to Sfilikaiiatlia’s Pradcarana2KtnGikd, better Icnown as 
Bdlkkd: and to the same source, according to the author 
of tlie Tatfj.'a/lvpmha (a commentary on Pancapddikcwi- 
mraij(d)^ we must assign the verse etc., 

which is <|uoted on p. 121 of the Parimala and on p. 82 
of the IXpa/iia. It is not traceable, however, in the 
Benares edition of the Sdlikd. In like manner a verse 
which Diksit himself, on p. 187, attributes to the 
T(ut( irl ifiVVilri ik<i>, is not to be found in the Aiiandasrama 
edition of that work, nor can I trace that on p. 331 of 
whieli he makes Manu the author. There is much more 
of interest in relation to books and quotations that might 
he drawn from tlie Parimala, but lest it should weary the 
reader I will mention one only. On p. 562 the first line 

ol‘ a Vfr,se is quoted thus; 

’Srimct, and with iffW*. for it is cited in 
the snino manner in the eai'ly part of the KavyapralcaSa. 

first half of the line is found, too, in Abhinavagupta’s 
comment on the Dhvanydloka (p. 16). Can anyone tell 
UH who was the author of it ? I have tried in vain to 
trace him. 

13. On p. 475 Diksit quotes the mantra beginning with 
tlio words and it may save some- 

body’s time if I point out that it forms the opening part 
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of TS. 2. 3. 12. 1. I found to my cost that Professor 
Bloomfield had overlooked it when compiling his Vedic 

Concordance. 

14. In the Kalpataru, p. 485, L 10, Amalaiianda makes 
use of the word In the l\irvinida this is 

slightly 'modified and explained thus: 

Hftir: II There is nothing 
to show how this meaning was arrived at, and it is 
doubtless an instance of the nyaya . 

I hope that on some future occasion I may be permitted 
to bring forward some points of interest from the Nyaya- 

G. A. Jacob. 


An Ahom (Shan) Legend of Creation (from an 
OLD MS.) 

I saw in the Journal two years or more ago an Aliom 
(Shan) cosmogony text, literal translation word hy \vord, 
followed by a free translation with comments ; all b}" the 
hand, I think, of Dr. G. A. Grierson. I have not the back 
numbers of the Journal here in camp with me and cannot 
give the exact reference. The translator professed t].iat 
he had no extensive knowledge of the Shan language, 
and that he leaned on a Hindu, who had been deputed 
by the Government to learn the Ahom dialect, for 
his interpretation of the text. I pay no disrespect to 
Mr. Grierson’s great learning when I say that no 
accurate or satisfactory translation of a difficult MS. can 
be obtained in that way. He himself would be the first 
to admit it. 

Recently, through the good offices of the Governments 
of Burma and Bengal, I have received copies of tlie Ahom 
MSS. with translations by Golap Chandra Barua. Among 
them is a translation of this cosmogony. That the latter 
has a good knowledge of modern Shan is seen from liis 
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trajislatioii of niore recent Shan compositions. With his 
translation oiV this cosmogony, however, I am far from 
satisiierl. The tran^^ is too free and abounds in 
parapli rases. I tliink I can improve upon the two 
triinslations given, but do not flatter myself tliat I can 
reacdi perfection. The cosmogony is old and has apparent! 3’ 
siiflhred at the hands of careless transcribers. At this 
distance tliere is no means of determining the and to 

know the tones is as essential in translating a Shan MS. 
as it is to know the letters that spell out the w^ords. Not 
infrequently a word may have two or more meanings 
according to the tone intended. Sometimes the tone can 
be determined from the context, sometimes it cannot. In 
the latter cases no certain translation is possible. Tliese 
tones can be recovered only from the now Hinduized 
Alioiiis of Assam, if indeed they have not forgotten them 
tliemselves. 

As to the date w^heri tliis cosmogony was first written 
I cannot venture a conjecture. The literary style is that 
of a 1)adl3^ written summary wliich can scarcely be said 
to have an}?' stjde at all. It is as though tlie wniter 
liad taken down in trs few words as possible the more 
important points of a long foreign legend which he did 
not fully understand. In paucity of tliought and baldness 
of stjde it is like a child’s first letter — “ I am well. 
I hope yon are well. I have a cat.'’ All this in striking 
contrast with the modern Shan writer s skill in spinning 
lines and weaving sentences. I sec here an interlacing of 
Hindu and Shan mythology. Indra, tlie sovereign god of 
the universe, comes at once before the footlights. He has 
here his Hindu character — not the petulant storm-god 
sending storms and thunderbolts for every peccadillo, as 
seen in modern Shan literature. The crab-dragon-elephant 
wu>rId-upholder is also from the Hindu. They were made 
l)y the creative word of God. This again is a Hindu 
conception. Tlien we have another source of creation, 
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the celestial eggs. This is quite in harmony with Shan 
traditions. It is probable that this cosmogony was fi 
written when the Hindu mythology was new to the Shans, 
and imperfectly understood, and when the art of writing 
had not attained its present perfection. 

That the Ahoms (Shans) of Assam had an alphabet 
when they conquered that country early in the thirteenth 
century of our era is now known as a practical certainty. 
How soon thereafter this cosmogony was written, I would 
not pretend to say. I place it, however, at a very early 
period. The language used as well as the thoughts 
expressed indicates this. My Shan assistants, one a 
Hkamti Shan of Northern Burma close to the border of 
Assam, and the other a Barman Shan of Eastern Burma, 
could both read easily some of the more modern Alioni 
MSS. as soon as they became familiar with the form of 
the letters, which differ in some respect from their own., 
But when they came to this cosmogony they tripped over 
nearly every word. 

It is curious that the spider-myth with the threads of 
his web interwoven to form the firm sky is also found 
among some of the American Indians of Ariisona and New 
Mexico (U.S.A.). The American Indians may liave come 
originally from what is now Eastern China or Korea, not 
so very far from the early home of the vShans. I think 
Mr. Grierson said in his comments on this cosmogony that 
it was also a Babylonian myth. Among the Buddhist 
Shans of Burma the legend has been forgotten, if indeed 
they ever heard of it at all. The local cosmological 
traditions are borrowed, through Buddhism, from India. 
And now for my tentative translation of tlie cosmogony 
itself. 

Thus it was in the beginning : 

under the sky (or heaven) there was no place ; 

neither was there anyone to rule the world. 

There was only a great body of surrounding water. 
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]N ot yet was there the sky (heaven) called the abodes above ; 
neither had anyone joined the heavens overshadowing the 
. world. 

All things were in a condition empty and chaotic; 
there was not even the beginning of night and day ; 
no one gleamed to illuminate the sky, 
or to give light to the world, 
foi* da,y and night were void. 

The winds blew and there were storms. 

Into the storms the God, Sao-Ing (Indra), entered. 

Then the God dwelt in the sky (or heaven) ; 
he dwelt in the sky by himself alone, 
lie had a mouth to utter sounds (speech).^ 

How long ago that was is now unkno-wn. 

Afterward the God awoke (or aroused himself) ; 
opening his eyes he saw’ the empty world of gloom. 

All below the sky was in confusion ; 

empty regions of the sky were round about the world. 

There Avere no spirits, male or female, nor men. 

The God said : “ I dw^ell alone ; it is not good ; 

I dwell in the sky with no one with me ; 

I dwell alone with none to help me : 
there is no one to speak of my glory.’’ 

Then the sovereign God (Sao-Ing), with bow’ed head, thought 
within his heart ; 

he contem])lated within himself (lit. in his belly), 
and said, “There shall be innumerable worlds.” 

From meditation he brought forth bright words, 
like clusters of liow’ers drooping from their stem. 

These brightly beaming ones came forth afar, 
rjidiantly from his heart came forth afar as shining gods. 

They waited for the word of the sovereign God to instruct 
them. 

^ Tlie translation before me says, ‘‘ He had no mouth to speak. He 
had no head, no name, no arms, and no hands.” But his name has 
alr6a<ly been given, and a few lines below ''he opened his eyes”, "he 
thought in himself ” (lit. in his belly). That Indra was a huge paunch 
is au indecorous and unnecessary supposition. , y 
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Asking for instruction they bowed before him every one. 

We know not (said they) when the sun shall rise (i,e. we know’- 
not anything). 

At that time the sovereign God gave them their forms : 

Then one became a world-crab spread out beloAV, 
below upon the water where he dwelt. 

Unknown is the size of his mighty bulk. 

One became a world-dragon coiled upon the crab. 

One became a male elephant of shining tusk placed on the 
dragon. 

One became a mighty mass of white rock in the north 
(Mount Meru). 

Again, one became a world-crystal about the sky. 

Coming forth from it nothing could be seen ; 
there was darkness without even an insect. 

Again, one became an immense diamond glittering ; 
unknown its immeasurable size, attaining (equal to) the world, 
exceeding anything in the world in size. 

At that place (the top of the diamond) 
the sovereign God dwelt alone. 

Again, one became a great male golden spider. 

Letting fall his excrement it became 
the dust of the earth before the sky. 

Going back and forth his web-form became the firmament, 
and the highest part his throne. 

The web of the golden spider interwoven became the sky, 
thick and strong as the dwelling-place of men. 

There there were to be innumerable countries 
and rulers (abodes of spirit-kings). 

In all the vault of heaven no one ruled, 
it was without a king, 

like a dense wilderness silent of men (desolate). 

There were only mountains of vapour and ice everywdjere. 
Thereafter the God said, “ I know there are eggs ; 

I know not what spirit or brahman caused them to be.” 

They are suspended from the sky like honeycomb. 

Then the world was desolate, with no ruler in the expanse, 
the sky suspended like a swarm of bees. 
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The wob of the golden Spider interwoven^ 
became the sky round about the earth. 

In this sky were the golden yolks (eggs), 
a.u(l tlio yolks (eggs) spread out (extended) afar, 
afar they appeared in brightness, suspended like bees 
living under eaves protected from the wind. 

Tliey made a rumbling sound, 
they buzzed like a swarm of bees. 

'J'hen the God caused the golden eggs to have young (be 
fertile). 

Thei'e would come from the eggs world-rulers called kings, 
who would shelter (protect) as rulers the peoples of the world. 
The God saw^ the mass of white rock in the north, 
ascending taperingly toward the sky. 

He put the eggs at the brow of the mountain above the sky, 
and sent Hsai-hpa (the god of light or heat) to cover them. 

He hovered over them years and months without ceasing, 
warming them for ages, but they rumbled on 
like the tinimpeting of elephants. 

They rumbled day and night incessantly, 
with noise enough to make mountains fall into valleys from 
fright. , , 

Because nam laiok^ life’s elixir, had not been 
sprinkled on the eggs, they were firm. 

Therefore the eggs never hatched to become men (rational 
beings). 

Hsai-hpa with his heat could not hatch the eggs. 

He left them and came to a distant world, 
a world of ice like ponds frozen solid. 

The ice chilled and killed the golden spider. 

He (his blood) became nam pu lawk, life’s elixir, 

and his body (himself) became one of royal race (of gods), 

dwelling in the brahman heavens. 

Gin liotli of fcho trauslations referred to these words were translated 
‘^iimbroKia^’, which is quite good, but I prefer “elixir”, as coming 
perhaps a little nearer the meaning here : nam, “water”; pu, “grand- 
father” or “old ago”; /aioh, “to shed as a skin”; a serpent, for 
instance, is stipposed by the Shans to renew its life when it sheds its. 
skin. Hence, the meaning is clear : “ the life-renewing liquid.” ; , ; 
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He came bringing nam pu lawh during three 
full years and a period (or four years). 

He came down to administer nam pic lawk to the golden eggs, 
that they might hatch and become kings 
to rule over all "woiids. 

The celestial eggs hatched every one, and the brood 
of kings dwelt in harmony like flakes of snow, 
taking their refuge in a cave (of Mount Mem). 

Afterward the gases rising from the eggs became wind, 
blowing through the sky at will. 

The hot exhalations shattered and became fire, 
which was blown away and fell from the sky. 

The eggs hatched and became kings, 
great rulers were they in the celestial cave. 

The vapour of the eggs became a cloud 

who came into the sky as a lord of wind (a sky-god). 

The blood of the eggs became water 
in the height above the sky, 
it became water darkening the sky. 

The gods were radiant as shining gold, 
brightly shining in the sky ; 

they of the golden eggs beamed radiantly in the north. 
Through the whole sky they shone brightly. 

The God, Sao-Ing, sent them forth, 

they of the celestial eggs came forth in splendour. 

This, because nam pu lawk had been administered to the eggs 
from whom came the jewels incomparable (the gods). 

The winds no one yet controlled ; 

backward and forward they blew beneath the sky. 

Of all the water no one had yet made rivers ; 
it was a vast revolving depth above the sky. 

All the drift of cloud and vapour no one yet controlled. 

They floated about in the midst of heaven. 

The shells of the eggs broke and became birds. 

They flocked together according to their kinds. 

In that former time no one had given them names or dominion ; 
they dwelt within a cave (of the mountain). 

Thereafter the God came down and gave them their names 
and reign. 
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Speaking to all who came from the golden eggs, he said : 

I na.mo one of you the lord of all space ; 
the (111(3031 of the air shall he thy mate. 

I give you life’s elixir to lengthen your life. 

I give you great riches that you may not want. 

Long ago I sent the golden spider 
wliose web overcast became the sky. 

Lelow in the seven worlds (of men and spirits) 
thou shalt have thy sway. 

Tliere the Avinds for ever blow. 

The glorious moon and sun I give to thee 
to shed their light in every place. 

I give innumerable shining ones, the moon and stars. 

All together I give to thee. SAviftly and ceaselessly shalt thou 
pass through the AA^orld, 

Thou shalt come to the realms below the brahman heavens. 
Coming free in the sky overcast thou shalt choose thy 
dominion. 

I shall estaldish kings to rule in all the world. 

I shall cause the race of men (to be created) everyAvhere to pay 
thee tribute. 

Go thou to every country to receive their homage. 

I send thee to hold sovereign sway in every place. 

Thou shalt be lord and all peoples shall be thy servants. 

In every country are great riches that they may not want.” 

To one (he said), I name thee lord of the golden rocks ; 
thou shalt reign in splendour with the queen of gems for 
thy wife. 

You came from the very heart of the golden eggs. 

Go thou to rule the desolate water-world. 

As a hidden king choose a good country for they reign, 

I give thee the waters of the north ; 
over the rivers shalt thou have dominion. 

All things below the water shall minister to thee. 

Thou thy dark world shalt rule, 

and innumerable peoples shall pay thee tribute.” , , 

To one (he said), “ I name thee, golden yolk-egg celestial, the 
lord of life’s origin, and appoint thee to rule in splendour ; 
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the queen of nam pto lawh, of life’s contiiiiianee, shall be 
thy mate. 

Thou >shalt rule over the spirit-world, 

over the spirit-world shalt thou have dominion. 

I give thee great riches, the clear >sky and the wind, 

the lightning and the golden thunderbolts, 

the rain and the clouds— over them thdu shalt rule. 

I will go before thee to create man. 

Thou shalt be lord of all beneath the sun. 

I give thee all countries of spirits and of Shans (men). 

They shall deliver all to thee to rule for ever. 

You ail, when the golden eggs hatched, became kings and 
queens. 

I want you as rulers to mutually assist one another. 

“One of you I name elder brother moon -god, reigning in 
splendour.^ 

I give thee for thy wife the queen of the clouds. 

Thou the glorious moon and stars shalt rule. 

Thine is a kingdom of great glory. 

I give thee the whole realm of the sun 
and the life-renewing elixir, 

to lengthen life for thousands of years. 

With long ears hearken and know my words— 

I give a drum whose beats shall resound afar. 

One end is of silver and one of gold. 

I give a flying horse saddled and bridled. 

Thou shalt circle the world in radiant flight, 
daily coming and going in splendour. 

Every fifteenth day thou shalt cast off thy shield, be full. 

Then wilt thou decrease in. size 

and after thirty days begin a new lunation. 

Changing from the darkened moon thou shalt increase again. 
Let all the heavenly ones revolve without collision. 

Daily will your positions be changed. 

^ I have written these names as descriptive phrases rather tliau as 
proper names with capital letters and literal translations as : Ai-Lang- 
BSn-Hseng-Hong - Saw-Hpa - Lai - Nang, « « Elder * Brother - House - M oou- 
Gem-Illustrious-Spoon-Celestial-Eeigning,'’ which is too Oriental, and in 
English may mean much or nothing, and is ugly to boot. 
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The younger I naine the lord of glory (fclae sun). 

To thee 1 give the (lueen of mist. 

Tlioii shiilfc enter the oveimst and rumhling sky. 

\ give thet‘ the iweciouH nam pit laioh, life’s renewer, 
to lengthen iife for thousands of years. 

To the(‘ also I give a flying horse saddled and bridled. 

Thou slialt ]‘ide forth in splendour with thy glittering shield. 
I’hoii sliait go down at evening-time, and riding through the 
iiririament quickly encompass the great mountain and 
rise again. 

Rising early thou shalt send thy light to all. 

fhery year shall thy course be changed; 

six months southward, six northward, thy course shall be. 

Neither of you (moon and sun) shall dash against the other.’' 

To one (he said), '' I name thee the lord of the sky -circle ; 
uiid the (jueen of light shall be thy wife. 

Thou shalt rule the wind blowing 
i>ack a, fid forth beneath the sky. 

I give thee the three royal drums of the resounding wind. 
Thou, sha-lt dwell at the sky’s horizon in the north. 

If the wind is silent beat the drums, : 
then will the wind blow swiftly. 

I will cause the god of snow and vapour to be under him. 

The wind shall resound everywhere 
to give comfort to all living things. 

K there is no wind to give them strength they suffer, 
they repine in weakness, and hold no converse together, 
d’hoii shall give the air to be within their hearts 
that they may breathe and live. 

Through the air men shall understand one another’s words. 
With thy elixir thou shalt make the trees ever green. 

Tims shall all beings on the earth, be blessed.” 

To one (ho said), I name thee the lord of dreams, 
with the queen of echoes for thy mate. 

You both clad in royal robes must not be indolent. 

The dream-spirits of men innumerable I give to thee. 

Thou shalt dwell in the western sky (as the god of night) ; / j 
over against thee there will be men everywhere.” ' . - • ’ ; 

JEAS. 1911. , j "ff; 
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To one (he said), Thou the youngest shall reign in the w 
of men. 

I male thee king of a hundred umbrellas 
(a great and glorious king) of wide rule. 

Now having created you all I will return 

to the highest part of heaven to live there for ever. 

I will look down upon your abode (the earth) ; 
there rule and trouble me not. 

At the beginning of the year you must sacrifice an elephant 
and offer bulls and buffialoes to the gods. 

And now farewell.” 

The great God returned to heaven, 

and the kingly race of men 

with upturned faces saw him depart. 

Disliking to obey they transgressed his words, 
for the God had departed from them. 

Thereafter for all coming time they dwelt firmly 
(the present order became firmly established). 

W. W. COCHEANE. 


The Date of Buddhadasa of Ceylon from a Chinese 

SOURCE 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian after leaving Changan 
took five years to arrive at Mid-India. He resided there 
for six years, and it was three years more before he 
arrived at Tsing-chow (Beal, Buddhist Records, vol. i, 
p. Ixxxiii). Of these last three years he spent two years 
in Ceylon (loc. cit., p. Ixxix), and about 337 days on liis 
adventurous voyage home from that island to Tsing-cliow 
(loc. cit., pp. Ixxx seqq.). His arrival in Ceylon may 
therefore be placed shortly after 411 a.d., since he left 
Chang an in 399 a.b. (loc. cit., p. xii). 

Unfortunately he does not tell us the name of tlie 
reigning king of Ceylon, but we may be able to 
identify him satisfactorify from Fa-Hian's description of 
a few notable events v^lrich took place during his stay 
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there. He tells xis that the tooth-relic ” was always 
hr(.)n^’ht out in the middle of the third month, and after 
l)(en<? carried in procession to the Abhaya-vihara it was 
thi-U'ii exliibited to the people for ninety days, after which 
time it was replaced in its receptacle in the city (loc. cit., 
Y)p. Ixxv~vi). 

is tlie first point of importance. Fa-Hian was in 
the island after the tooth-relic had been brought over 
from India, in the ninth year of King Sri Maghavarna 
according to the Mahavarnsa (Wijesingha, Mahavamsa, 
p. 154). The pilgrim goes on to tell us that Forty li 
to the east of the Abhaya-vihara is a mountain, on which 
is ]:)uilt a chapel called Po-ti (Bodhi) ; there are about 
two thousand priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti. The people 
of this country greatly respect and reverence him. He 
resides in a cell, where he has lived for about forty years. 
By tlie constant practice of benevolence he has been able 
to tame the serpents and mice, so that they stop together 
in one cell, and do not hurt one another’’ (Beal, loc. cit., 
p. Ixxvi). 

This is the second fact, and is of greater importance 
tlian the former, since we read in the Mahavamsa — In 
the reign of this raja [i.e. Buddhadasa] a certain priest, 
by name Maha Dhaminakathi, translated the Suttas (of 
the Pitakattaya) into the Sihala language ” (Wijesingha, 
loc. cit., p. 158, with his correction of note 7). It is 
very probable that Ta-mo-kiu-ti is to be identified with 
Dhaminakathi. This identification has already been 
noticed by Mr. Wickrernasinghe {Ep. Zeyl., vol. i, pi iii, 
p. 83), but he has made no use of it in his note on the 
Sinhalese chronology {Ep, Zeyl). 

Lastly, Fa-Hian, talking about the Mahavihara, says 
tliat whilst he was in Ceylon (^^ at this time ”) the king 
desired to build a new vihto for this congregation 
of priests”, and he describes the ploughing of. the 
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boundaries and the presentation of the land to the monks 
(Beal, loc. cit., p. Ixxvii). The Mahdvamm (p. 158) says 
that Buddhadasa built at the Maliavihara the parivena 
called Mora”, and provided for it in every way. 
thus see that Fa-Hian’s visit to Ceylon is prol)iibjy to be. 
placed in the reign of Buddhadasa; that is, of course, iL‘ 
we find that the dates of that monarch’s reign include the 
years 411-13 a.d. Dr. Fleet has shown (JRAS., 1009, 
p. 351) that the accession of Buddliadasa is placed by 
the author of the Mahavamsa at 870 years 3 months 
10 days after the Nirvana of Buddha. 

If we take the date 544 B.c. as the initial point for this 
part of the Mahavamsa, we get the date 328-57 a.b. for 
his reign of twenty -nine years. This does not agree witli 
Fa-Hian’s date at all. 

On the other hand, if we accept Dr. Fleet’s theory 
(loc. cit. supra, pp. 323 seqq.) that 483 B.c. is the initial 
date, we get 389-418 A.D., which suits the date of tlie 
pilgrim. I therefore think that we may assume on good 
grounds that the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian visited Ceylon 
during the last years of King Buddhadasa, for whom we 
may accept the date of 389-418 a.d. until we have definite 
proof to the contrary. More important still is the 
additional evidence which we thus obtain that, for the 
earlier part of the Mahavamsa, the date of 483 B.c. is 
to be regarded as the date of Buddha’s Nirvana. 


Edward R. Ayrton. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Dialog CJES OF the Buddha. Translated from the Pali 
of the Digha Nikaya by T. W. and 0. A. F. Ehys 
Davids. Part II. (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
translated by various Oriental Scholars and edited 
by T. W. Pdiys Davids. Published under the patronage 
of His Majesty the King of Siam. Vol. III.) pp. viii 
and 382. London : Henry Frowde, 1910. 

Under the editorsliip of the late Professor Max Mliller 
and tlie patronage of that enliglitened Buddliist king, tlie 
King of Siam, tlie first volume of the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists — a highly welcome sequel to the great series 
of tlie Sacred ]k.)oks of tlie East — was published in 1895. 
A second volume, containing the first part of the Dialogues 
iif the Buddha, translated by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, 
followed in 1899. As no more was heard since of this 
series of translations, wliich had promised to become so 
useful a help to the study of Buddhism, we had given up 
all hope of its ever being continued. Tims it is that the 
second part of tlie Dialogues of the Buddha, now lying 
IxTore us, comes as a most pleasant surprise, and Professor 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids are to be heartily congratulated on 
the (‘umpletion of this second instalment of the translation 
of the Digha Nikaya. Nothing indeed seems to me, at 
the present stage of Buddhist researches, more needful 
than good scholarly translations of the principal texts of 
Ihiddhism, And certainly nobody could be more com- 
p(‘tent to give us exactly such translations as are needed 
than, tlie two scholars to whom we owe already so much 
of our knowledge of Buddhist texts, and who combine true 
scholarship with an enthusiastic love of their subject. 

The Dialogues of the Buddha^ translated in this volume, 
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are among tlie most interesting and valuable of the whole 
collection of the Digha. The volume begins with No. xiv, 
the Mahapadana-Suttanta, which is translated ‘'The 
Sublime Story”, but which I should prefer to translate 
“The Great Discourse on the Wonderful Feats (of the 
Buddha) This Sutta is of great historical importance, 
for it proves that the whole Buddha myth was already 
fully developed at the time of the composition of tins 
Sutta and of the compilation of the Digha NikFiya. Here 
we find the dogma of the six Bucldlias, forerunners of 
Gotama Sakyamuni, who lived in difierent ages, who had 
all the same miraculous birth, showed the tliirty-two signs 
of a great man, and were owners of the Seven Treasures. 
The thirty-two signs are enumerated in full detail. Every 
one of these Buddhas has three palaces, every one has 
three visions of Old Age, Disease, and Death, and a fourtli 
vision of a Holy Life, every one conceives tlie Nidanas, 
enters the homeless state, thinks of keeping tlie True 
Religion ^ to himself, but is persuaded by god Brahman 
to preach this Religion to all that have ears to hear, turns 
the Wheel of the Law, visits the Heavens of the gods — 
in short, the Buddha legend with nearly all its details was 
not only known to the author of the Suttanta, but even 
transferred to every one of the six predecessors of Gotama 
as a dhammata or “ natural thing ” in tlie life of every 
Buddha. I believe with the translators that all these 
theories are considerably later than the Arahat ideal 
But if so, shall we not have to revise our hypotlieses 
about the date of the Nikayas ? According to the trans- 
lators “ we find in this tract the root of that Birana-weed 
which, growing up along with the rest of Buddliism, went 
on spreading so luxuriantly that it gradually covered up 
much that was of value in the earlier teacliing, and finally 
led to the downfall, in its home in India, of the ancient 

^ I do not think that we oau find a better translation for Dhamma 
than Religion or “ True ftellgfop: ■%; 
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faitli But is it really only the root of that Birana- 
weeci ’' and not rather the “ Birana- weed ” itself that is to 
1)6 found in the Mahapadtoa-Suttaiita ? 

While this Sutta is more important for the history of 
Buddhist literature, the next one, No. xv, the Maha- 
Nidana-Suttanta, or ‘^Great Discourse of Causation”, is 
a discussion on one of the most important points in 
Buddhist teaching, the doctrine of Paticcasamuppada, in 
which the translators see one of the greatest steps in the 
progress of philosophic thought. This is very difierent 
from Professor Deussen’s^ view, who sees in it only a late 
and insignificant dogma of the school. But however high 
or however low we may estimate this theory of Nidanas, 
certain it is that in view of the prominent place the 
doctrine is given in all the hooks, it must belong to early 
Buddhism, and it seems to be— whatever its merits may 
be— the philosophy of early Buddhism. 

But by far the most important of all the Suttantas in 
this volume, and, indeed, in the whole Nikay a literature, 
is the Maha-Parinibbana-Suttanta, ‘‘The Book of the 
Great Decease,” as Professor Rhys Davids translates, or 
“ The Great Discourse on the (Buddha’s) Passing Away ”, 
as I would rather translate. This Sutta has already been 
translated by Professor Rhys Davids in vol. xi of the 
Sacred Books of the East (1881). But it is needless to 
say that a new and revised edition of the translation of 
such an important text is by no means superfluous. The 
Introduction and notes contain also many new contri 
butions to the study of this most valuable text, in whose 
history so many points remain still to be cleared up. In 
fact, if we could write the history of this one Sutta it 
would be the history not only of the Digha Nikaya, but 
probably of the whole Tipitaka. As the very suggestive 
list on p. 72 shows, there are no less than thirty-one 
different passages of the Sutta, making up n 
^ Allgemeine Geschichte d&r PhiloBophie^ i, 3, p. 163 f., 
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whole of the text, which recur in otlier Looks of the canon. 
If we could find out the exact mutual relation of 
texts, we sliould gain a very good insiglit into tlie conn 
pilation or composition of the books from whicli tliey 
are taken. Certain it is that the different pieces of the 
mosaic forming the Suttanta belong to differ ages 
and stages in the development of Buddhism, Putting 
aside all those parts which do not refer to the Parinib- 
bana itself, it is, I believe, not difficult to distinguish at 
least fi.ve strata of literary development in tliose para- 
graphs onlj^ which refer to the legends of the Buddha’s 
last illness, his decision of passing away at the end of 
three months, and liis death. 

In ii, 21-6 (the paragraphs are those of the new 
translation in tlie present volume) the story of tlie 
Buddha’s first illness that befell him in Bcduva is told. 
Here the Buddha addresses to Ananda those beautiful and 
remarkable words in which he says that “the Tatliagata 
has no such thing as the closed fits t of a teacluM', wlio k<‘eps 
something back”, and' that “the Tatliagata thinks not 
that it is he who should lead the brotherhood or that the 
Order is dependent upon him ”, and that he did not think 
it necessary to leave any instructions concerning the Order, 
but tliat his followers should be “ lamps unto themselves 
In this wonderful dialogue tlie Buddha speaks to Ananda 
entirely like a human teaclier to his pupil, witliout the 
least trace of a half -god or of a Rsi about liim. 

This is quite in keeping with v, 13-] 4, where we read 
how Ananda stood leaning against the lintel of the door 
and weeping at the thouglit of his master jiassing away, 
whereupon he is called in by the Buddha, wlio kindly 
addresses to him the words : “ Enough, Ananda, do not let 
yourself be troubled ; do not weep | Have I not already, 
on former occasions, told you that it is in tlie very nature 
of all things most near and dear unto us that we must 
divide ourselves from them, leave them, sever ourselves 
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from tliem etc. Spirit and tone in the two passages, 
arc the same. But it seems to me impossible that the 
same autlioi* who wrote these two passages in wliich there 
is so nnich warmth, and feeling/and in whieli the Biiddlui 
is so eiitindy huinan, with not^^^^ of the superiraman, 
wludher half-god or thaimiaturg, about him— tl-iat the 
same author >sliould have written the paragraphs iii, 7-12 
and :14~-41, in which the Buddha, after having fixed the 
time of his death at the end of three months, boasts of Ins 
Iddhi powers that enable him to remain in the same birth 
for an a3on, and upbraids Ananda — more after the fasliion 
of an angry Bsi of old tlian as it behoves a Buddha — for 
not having taken the Innt thrown out by Iiim, and asked 
tlie Master to remain in tliis life for an {Bon. Tin's 
tradition is probably not much older than tliat of the 
Council of Rfijagaha in the Oullavagga, where Ananda is 
reproached by the Saiigha for not having asked the Mastei 
to remain in this life to the end of the Kalpa. A much 
older tradition is that recorded in iii, 48-51, that the 
Buddha, like a yogin (see for instance Blusma in the 
Santiparvan), was able to fix the time of his death, but 
where nothing is said about his being able to live foi 
a Kalpa. A mere expansion, in fact only a silly multi 
plication, of tlie feat related in iii, 41, are tlie paragraph 
iii^ 42-7, where Buddha tells Ananda that he has thrown 
out the suggestion of his being able to remain in this life 
for an mon on no less than fourteen former occasions 
(nine times at Rajagaha and five times at Vesali). 
Bdnally, the paragraphs iii, 13-33, where the eight causes 
of an eartlujuake, the eight kinds of assemblies, the eight 
positions of mastery, and the eight stages of deliverance 
are (muiuerated, are clearly interpolated from the Ahguttara 
Nikaya.”^ The interpolation in this case is all the more 

1 For the two last Suttantas of the Digha Nikaya, which are entirely 
ill the style of the Ahguttara NikS-ya, see Mrs. Rhys Davids, above 
pp. 556- 00. ' . 

" ' ' ' '■ i' 
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evident, as tlie beginning of iii, 34 joins perfectly well 
with the end of iii, 12. 

Moreover, tliere can have been no fixed, canon of sacred 
books in existence when the dialogue of ii, 2]~(j was 
written, in which Ananda says that he had taken coinfoi't 
from the thought that the Master would not pass away 
until at least he had left instructions as touching the Order,, 
and in which the Bhikkhus are told to be “ lamps unto 
themselves’' and to rely upon no other refuge but the 
Dhamma. On the other hand, the sermon on the Four 
Great Authorities” (iv, 7-11) presupposes a canon of 
Suttas and Vinaya texts, and such expressions as 
hahussutd, vinayadhara, and ondtiJcddhara, wliicli can 
only mean '^learned in the Suttantas, versed in the Vinaya 
texts and in the Summaries ” (whether the latter be the 
sources of the Abhidhamma texts or already actual 
Abhidharnma texts), presuppose even a threefold canon, 
a kind of Tipitakad And the passage vi, 3 (“when I am 
gone, Ananda, let the Order, if it should so wish, abolish 
all the lesser and minor precepts ”) can only have been put- 
into the mouth of the Master by adherents of a sect 
who actually wished to abolish some of the minor rules, 
of the Order. 

Again, the passage ii, 21-6 certainly excludes any kind 
of Buddha-worship. A teacher who is made to say that 
he does not even want to be a leader of the brotherhood 
can hardly have yet become an object of worship. On the 
other hand, in the “ Mirror of Truth ” {dltammildasa),. 
taught in ii, 8-9, we find the beginnings of a Buddhist 
worship, a kind of litany which is still recited at the 
Patirnokkha.^ And the well-known final passages of the 
Maha-Parinibbtoa-Sutta refer to the worship of Buddha 
relics and the erection of stupas. Thus the Maha- 

^ See Copiestoii, Buddhism^ p, 45 f. . 

^ See Herbert Baynes in Wiener Zeitackrift fur die Kunde des- 
Morge^dcmds, x, 242 fF., 1896. , , 



P ar i n ibban a~ Siitta is v6ry prbbabl y a late and enlarged 
version of a very old and much shorter Parinibbana-Sutta. 
But all tliis is typical for the composition or compilation 
of tlu3 wliole Digha Nikaya, and even of the whole 
Tipi taka. In the whole collection and in e\’ery one 
collection (for all books of the canon are collections) we 
shall have to distinguish several strata of Buddhist 
thought and literary activity, separated from each other 
probably by centuries. Only a very small portion of the 
MahH-Parinibbana-Suttanta can belong to the earliest 
stratum of Buddhist literature, and its final redaction must 
have taken place at a comparatively late date, as late as 
aujpof the latest parts of the Pali canon. 

Nor can any of the other Suttantas in this volume bo 
referred to the earliest literature of Buddhism. Both 
No. xvii and No. xviii, the Mahasudassana-Suttanta 
and the Jana-Vasabha-Suttanta, are (as the trans- 
lators liave already pointed out) mere expansions of 
passages in tlie Maha-Parinibbana-Suttanta. No. xvii is 
a roOTlar Jataka. The Jataka No. 95 in our Jataka 

o 

Coiiunentary is only a short sunimaiy of the Suttanta or, 
as there are some textual differences, of a slightly difterent 
version of the Suttanta. No. xix, the Mahagovinda- 
Suttanta, is also a Jataka. All these Suttas, as well 
as tlie two following ones, No. xx (Mahasamaya- 
Suttanta) and No. xxi (Sakkapanha - Suttanta), 
are mythological. They lead ns into the worlds of the 
gods, and are meant to show that the very gods owe all 
their heavenly bliss only to their having been good 
Buddhists in some former life/and that even the highest 
gods know how to appreciate the religion of Buddha 
The most interesting of these Suttantas is No. xxi 
Questions of Sakka.” It must have been as edify 
the Buddhists of old as it is curious to us moderns to re 
how Sakka, the king of the gods, hardly ventures 
approach the great Buddha, wherefore he 
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heavenly musician Pahcasikha to soften tlie lieart of the 
Exalted One (which, the said musician, stranovly onouoij, 
does by a love-song) ; to see how Sakka, aft<‘r Ixhng 
introduced by Pahcasikha, is received };)y the Buddha in 
a very kind but condescending manner ; liow Sakka, 
learns that it is only through the religion of tlie Buddlia 
that the highest states may be attained ; l.io\v the god’s 
questions are answered by tlie Mastei', and the king of 
the gods, having acquired all the happiness of a> pupil of 
the Buddha, finally, in an outbreak of highest enthusiasm, 
pays homage to the Supreme Teacher. The translators, 
comparing the Buddhist Sakka with the Vedic Indra, 
conclude that it is evident that Sakka and Indra are 
quite diflerent concejitions No doubt they are if we 
think of the Indra of the Vedic hjunns. But the Buddliists 
were probably not the first to degrade tln^ king of th^.^ 
gods. Indra is a menial of Siva in the Saiva. legends, 
and of Visnu in the Vaisnava legends. Com])are the 
Pahcendropakhyana in the First Book of tlic MahahlHlvafa, 
where Indra is treated with iroi.)y approaching to eonteniipt 
by god Siva and punished for his want of I'espoct towards 
tlie latter. But even in older Brahinanic mytlis and 
legends, e.g. the Nahusa myth (Makdhlidraia , v, 11 -IT), 
Indra has to flee from Vrti-a, whereupon Nahusa takes 
possession of his throne, which Indra indeed afterwards 
regains, but not witliout the help of Visnu, and only 
because Nahusa has offended the great Ksi Agastya. In 
another Brahinanic legend, wlien Indra raisiss Ids arm to 
fling his tliunderbolt against the Rsi Cyavaiia, tlie god’s 
arm is paralysed by the latter, and he is frightened to 
death by the monster Mada (Intoxication ) created by the 
same Rsi, And in more than one Epic and Pauranic myth 
Indra is humbled by one or other of the great Rsis. In 
the Krsna legend, too, it is Indra who gets the worst of 
it when he sends down a storm to punish Krsna, and this 
hero holds up the moiintain Govardliana like an umbrella 
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to protect liimself and the cowherds against Indra's 
showers, wlunviipon Indra humblj^ acknowledges the 
siipivinacy of Krsna-Visnn. And just as Sakka is made 
i.o sing th(‘ pi’aiscs of the Buddha in our Suttanta, so is 
in Hm* \hsiui-]*i}ifina a hymn to Sri put into the mouth of 
linlra,. It is, I believe, rather this Epic and Pauranic 
Iban the Vedic conception of Indra that should be 
c<miparrd will) tlie Sakka of the Buddhist texts. 

As lit<n‘arv compositions these mythological Suttantas 
a, re rather inferior. In this respect the two last Suttantas 
of this volume rank higher. No. xxii, the Maha- 
S a t i p a 1 1 h a n a - S u 1 1 a n t a , is a well-tinislied dialogue. 
But it is only an expansion of the tenth Sutta of the 
^lujjhima-Xikaya, and is therefore called the Great 
Discourse on the Setting-up of Mindfulness’'. The last 
Suttanta in this volume, the Payasi-Su ttanta, is one 
of tlios{‘ few dialogues in the Nikayas which are not 
mere discouj'ses of the Buddha, only interrupted now and 
then by words of approval or by a “ yes ” or ‘‘ no” of the 
interlocutor, but real dialogues that may well be compared 
with tliose of Platon. But tlie question is whether this 
dialogue is originally Buddhist. Professor Leumann^ has 
fully discussed the Jaina parallel to the Payasi dialogue, 
the legend and dialogue of Paesi, and has already pointed 
out how curious it is that the Buddhist Thera Kassapa 
should defend the soul-dogma against the unbeliever 
lYiyasi. I also believe witli the same scholar that in many 
respects tlie Jaina version of the story is the better of the 
two. Certain it is that the dialogue is not only perfectly in 
accoixhince witli the Jaina teaching, but that the questions 
of are also logically connected with the introductory 

legend. For Kesi (corresponding to the Kassapa in the 
Buddhist Suttanta) is liere said to be ahohiya and 
amia/ivi, that is, ^^near the goal” and “believing in 

^ Actes (lu 6emo congres internat. des Orientalistes, tenu en 188B 

k LeidOj iii, 2, 467 ff. . , : ! 
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soul ijwa) as difierent {cmya) from body'”. It is a pity 
that the translators do not refer to the Jaina parallel 
at all. 

Thus cverytliing tends to show tliat tlie Diglia Nikaya 
is by no means one of the earliest and most original 
productions of the Buddhists, but that on the other liand 
it is one of the most important works for the history of 
Buddhist literature. All students of Buddivism and Indian 
literature will therefore be thankful for tins new com 
tribution to our knowledge of these texts. For we have 
here not only translations of sometimes very difficult 
texts, but also introductions and notes wliicli are full of 
suggestive remarks on points of Buddhist teaching and 
on literary questions. May we not have to wait too long 
for the third and final volume ! 

M. WlNTERNITZ. 


€om?endium of Philosophy, being a Translation now 
made for the first time from tlie Original Pali of tine 
Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, with Introductory Essay 
and Notes by Shwe Zan Aung, B.A. Revised and 
edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, pp. xxvi and 298. 
London : published for the Pali Text Society by 
Henry Frowde, 1910. 

This book is the result of the joint labour of a Western 
philosopher and Pali scholar, Mrs. Rhys Davids, and 
a Burmese Buddhist scholar, Shwe Zan Aung, B.A. 
Mr. Aung has had the advantage of studying Abhidliamma 
or ''philosophy”^- under the learned monks of Burma. 
Burma has always been a seat of Abhidhamma learning. 
" Bhikkhus from Ceylon come now, as in days of old, to 

i Mrs. Rhys Davids now considers ‘‘ philosopliy ” to be the best 
translation of the term Abhidhamma, And if, as I think, Dhamma is 
best translated by “religion”, Abhidhamma may well be taken as equal 
to the “ philosophy of religion 
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«tudy philosophy mider the Theras o£ Burma, so renowned 
are the latter for proficiency in this subject/' But 
>lr. Aung is also versed in Western philosophy, and, besides, 
his whole manuscript has passed through the hands of 
■\[rs. Rhys Davids, who had also written a translation 
of lun* own of the Ahlddkammattha-SangaJia and sent it 
to Mr. Aung, who collated it with his own translation. 
Ilius the translation now before us is, in the best and 
fullest sense of the words, the result of Eastern and 
Western effort combined. 

The work here translated is “ a primer of psychology 
and philosophy" which, as we are informed by Mrs.* Rhys 
Davids, has been studied in Ceylon and Burma for 
probably eight centuries. It is ascribed to a teacher 
named Anuruddha, who is said to have lived earlier than 
the twelfth and later than the eighth century a.d. In 
Burma it is “ classed under a group of classical summaries, 
or compendia, entitled Let-than, or Little-finger Manuals, 
nine in number, and having, most of them, an exegetical 
literature belonging to each work". This compendium 
has been commented on more than any of the others. It 
treats of the same subject-matter as Buddhaghosas 
Vistvddhi-magga, but has a different object in view. The 
Visitddhi-viagga is ethical in its end, while the Abhidham- 
inaUha^Sangaha is psychological. “The two works are 
thus to some extent mutually complementary, and as such 
still hold the field as modern text-books for students 
of Buddliism in Buddhist countries." The text was 
published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society as early 
as 1884 by Professor Rhys Davids. 

To the ordinary Western reader it will seem strange 
tliat these endless dry and terse categories, filling page 
after page, interrupted only by mnemonic summaries in 
which the subject-matter is still further condensed, should 
bo termed “ philosophy ", and stranger still that a book con- 
sisting of hardly anything but dry lists and summaries— the 
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merest skeleton of a system — should rank as one of 
the most important treatises on philosophy in Buddhist 
countries. In fact, I much doubt if the book itself would 
convey any meaning to a Western mind had not Mr. Aung 
himself, in a well-written- Introductory Essay (pp. l-'76), 
aiven a brief resume of the teaching contained in the 
Compendium, and added numerous explanatory notes to 
Ids translation. But even so, it needs such a sympathetic 
student of Buddhist tliought as Mrs. Rhys .Davids to 
discern in this crudest outline of a system a psychological 
and ethical philosophy which after all deserves to be 
].)laced side by side with the best eftbrts of the great 
tliinkers of the world. 

The Editor herself anticipates that the cursory reader, 
even if not unversed in our own psychological method, 
will not get past a feeling of repulsion and impatience 
But I am sure this feeling will give way to a feeling of 
respect for these earnest, if somewhat pedantic, Buddhist 
thinkers, when tliat cursory reader lias read tlie Editor’s 
Preface, especially her fine remarks (pp. xvii~xxiv) on 
the merits of the Buddhist way of analysing mind, on the 
close alliance between psychology and ethics in Indian 
philosophy, on Buddhist ‘Tnysticisrn”, and on the parallelism 
between Herald eitean and Buddhist philosophy. 

While the Editor’s Preface will probably be to most 
Western readers (as it was to the present writer) the most 
intrinsically interesting part of the book, the Appendix 
(pp. 220-85), which contains Mr. Aung’s extensive notes 
on some of the most important technical terms of Buddhist 
philosophy, will be found extremely useful by all students 
of Buddhism. More especially I would point out the 
very lucid and highly instructive discussions on the vexed 
question of the Paticcasamuppada and on the true meaning 
of the term Samkhara. Three useful indexes add to the 
usefulness of the volume, for which both the English editor 
and the Burmese author deserve our best thanks, and on 
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the ptiblica.tieu of which the Pali Text Society is to be 
1 u‘t i 1 y coil o'ratii 1 ated . 

. M. WmTEENm. 


Tee \'ki>as and their Akgas and Upangas. Vol. I By 

IhHfAiH Lal, B.A, Shastri, M.KAS. Lahore, 1910. 

Th(^ alternative title of Mr. Behari Lai’s work, The 
Tkc.^imrn.^ iff Knowledge Divine and Tenvporcd, indicates 
not iiaukMjiiately the purpose with whicli he has written. 
\\ are all ianiiliar with the strange works found in old 
libraries which expound all science, human and divine, in 
the light of the Bible, and whicli in each generation 
]‘einterpret the holy scripture to make it conform with the 
ide<<s of the day. So Mr. Behari Lai reinterprets the 
Jigreda, and linds in it the tenets of his own creed, which 
seems to us to be allied to that of the Bhagavatas : he 
hehhn'es in the reality of matter, of the individual soul, 
and of a personal di\-inity, and all these he finds in the 
Jig redd as pivjperly interpreted. 

Proper interpretation necessarily involves the throwing 
to the winds of philology and of native tradition alike, 
an<I tlie resort to mysticism. We must satisfy ourselves 
with mentioning but a few of the author’s conclusions : 
tliere is no human or animal sacrifice in the Vedas 
(iLdhheta meaiivS uiiaynnjUa, i.e. using in a proper way to 
ac^quire merit, i.e, giving it away ; avadyati denotes the 
marking with colour of the limbs of the animals given ; 
nuiywa means bran, not flesh ; the legend of ^unah^epa 
mea,ns that the individual soul supplicates the Almighty 
(lod to save liirn from bondage. On the other hand,^ 
tiicrc is lield to be no trace of ancestor- worship in the 
V<‘flas, but transmigration ^ is essentially a part of the 
Vcdic belief, as it is of Mr. Behari Lai, and its existence' 
is proved and its ultimate acceptance by the Western world, 

1 pp. 300-402." ' , pp. 253-308. ■ ■ - ® pp. 420-52. 

. ■ , JJRA0. 1011. ' 1; V “5 
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as by Pythagoras, is asserted. It is right to add that tla^ 
author is well acc|iiainted with the texts with wliieli Ik^ 
deals, and might have done good work liad lie ju'i'epttal 
more orthodox principles of interpretation. 

It is hardly necessary to say more as to tla^ work, 
as a second volume is promised, perhaps wt‘ may remintl 
the author tiuit Professor Max Muller was prolV^ssiu', not-, 
at Cambridge but at Oxford. 

A. Bekiueoale KErni. 


History of Caste in India. By Siiiudiiar V. 
Ketkar, Ph.D. Vol. I. 

This volume is based on a thesis presented for thr^ 
degree of Ph.D. at Cornell University, and is deserving of 
the favourable decision given by the authorities there. 
It is one of the most lamentable results of the present 
methods of University teaching in India, that students 
there are not incited to interest in the history of tlieii* 
own country. So far as the examinations deal at all 
with the literature or history of India tliey lay stress on 
the grammatical and literary side rather than on the 
critical methods of historical inquiry, just as they used to 
do in England half a century or more ago. They are 
a test of memory rather than of thought or metliod. It 
is encouraging to lind a student trained in the semi- 
German methods of an American University producing 
such work as the essay under review. 

This volume is the first of an intended series of volumes, 
each one to be devoted to some particular aspect of the 
question of caste. In this first volume the evidence of 
Manu is collected and discussed, and a somewhat discursive 
introduction gives us glimpses of the autlior's views. This 
method seems awkward. In discussing any historical 
problem so large and intricate it would be much more 
convenient to have begun at the beginning. The autlior 
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liiniself has seen this/ and excuses method by the 
pi €5a^ that the law book ^ o Manavas is authoritative 
on. the matter of caste. But is it always so — for the 
p(,.‘riods ])efore and after it reached its present sliape,, as 
much, as for its own period ? Is it not probable tl'tat;like 
ail otluH* ancient and sacred codes of custom, it also was 
the oiitgrowth of a school rather than the work of 
a single author, and contains phrases and paragraphs of 
very different dates ? The author, indeed, admits as much 
quite early in the book, only to ignore it afterwards. He 
uses Manu as a homogeneous work, and supposes that the 
author of it was a Magadha Brahmin, who wrote it 
between 227 and 320 a.d. This date, in his opinion, is 
that of the earliest jDeriod at which certain tribes 
mentioned in Manu can have been known in the valley 
of tlie Ganges. But that would only give us, not the 
date at which the text as we now have it was actually 
constituted, but only a terminus a quo. The latest 
editor of the existing text may, for all that this argument 
shows, l,ia\’e lived a good deal later — at any time during 
the period in which the tribes were thus known. And 
though, on p. 96 he uses expressions in Manu as evidence 
for his time and his locality ”, on p. 52 he blames authors 
who do not use M'anu (and the epics and the dramas) as 
evidence of customs current many centuries before it (or 
the epics or the dramas) were written. 

The introduction has many acute observations, but the 
above is not the only inconsistency. At p. 29, when 
comparing (most properly) European customs with Indian, 
the Swedes and the Germans are called civilized nations. 
Ihit on p. 23 another nation, generally acknowledged to 
b(^ quite their equals in civilization, are mocked at as 
"‘easteless barbarians''. 

Again, on pp. 90-100, we have a well-considered and 
convincing argument that no one of the four vurnus 
(lit. -'‘colours”) was a caste in the technical sense of the 
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term. Yet on p. 5 the Brahmins are called a caste, and 
the many hundred castes into whicli they are really 
divided are called sub-castes. Our author attaches very 
great importance to the exact use of* the terms invoh'cifh 
He discusses the exact usage of each. iiati\'e word 
varmi, samshara, dharma, etc.). He gives a detinitioii 
of the Anglo-Indian word caste (which, as is well known, 
does not correspond to any native word), and yet in the 
use of this term, so important in the discussion, his 
practice is not in agreement with his own detiiiitioiL 
After the introduction the author gives us in succession 
a summary of the views expressed by llanu on each of 
the most important considerations to be considered in the 
history of caste. So far as I know, this lias not l.)een done 
before, except in a fragmentary manner. It is here quite 
well done, and at sufficient length ; and the treatment 
will give permanent value to the work. Tlie writer is 
apparentlj^ a young Maratha Brahmin. It is a disadvantage 
that his work is mainly apologetic of the orthodox position, 
but it is also an advantage to us to have the Brahmin views 
on this important matter so ably and uncompromisingly 
expounded. We shall look forward to tlie later volumes, 
especially those in which the periods earlier than Manu 
are to be treated, 

T. Wk Ehvs Davids. 


Hebkaisches und abamaisches Worterbuch zum Alten 
Testament. Mit Einschaltung und Analyse aller 
schwer erkennbaren Formen, Deutirng der Eigen- 
namen sowie der masoretischen Randbemerkungen, 
und einem deutsch-hebraischen Wortregister. Yon 
Dr. phil. und theol Eduaed Konig. 8vo ; pp. vii, 
663. Leipzig, 1910. 

In the Index to Part , I of his Lehrfjebimde Professor 
•Konig compiled an almost complete Hebrew vocabulary. 
To supplement this, and thus to convert it into a real 
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dic'tiofijiry, was but one step. Students of Hebrew will be 
o'raieliil tbat tins step was taken^ as it resulted in the 
production of a work the distinguishing features of \Yhich 
a.i‘c. i(‘.rseness and reliability. It represents the final stage 
ol ib<; sjiine antlior >s studies, whicli aimed at following up 
t.ho ititrinsic {logisdi-psycliologische) connexion between 
tin; \'aj*ir;us modifications in the meanings of words. This 
imdbod, the author considers, furthers the progress of 
n<.‘br(‘.w loxicograpliy, as well as of semasiology in general, 
lie also remarks in his preface that he thought it his duty 
to pa}" attention to the demand for the explanation of the 
pi*oi)er nouns in the Old Testament, a demand incompletely 
responded to in previous works of the same kind. This 
was to be supplemented by a critical treatment of the 
niultifa^rious questions connected with Hebrew lexicography. 
A highiu* aim than this cannot be conceived, and although 
no one pm*haps is better fitted to achieve it than the 
authoi*, it cannot be denied that the difficulties still to be 
<>v<.‘rc(.)me are enormous, particularly as regards the first 
item. Tlic obscurities in the original meaning of Hebrew 
\\a)rds are frequently so great that they are almost 
impenetrable. The development of word meanings does 
not always proceed on strictly logical lines. The original 
im‘aning of Hebrew roots is in many cases entirely lost, 
whilst tlie cognate languages are of little or no aid to their 
rt*covery. How, tlien, is the logico-psychological method 
to be applied ? In spite of all this one cannot but agree 
with the author that a Hebrew dictionary cannot be 
compihjd without constant recourse to the other Semitic 
languages to their wddest extent, and Arabic in particular. 
Unfortunately it is not unnecessary to lay some stress on 
this need, as tliere are still occasional voices raised, even in 
aeadmnic circles in this country, which declare an isolated 
study of Hebrew possible. ■ p'! b'l" - 

Ah to tlie arrangement of the work one can only applaud 
the authors system. Obscure forms, in which the Hebrew 
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language abounds, are inserted in the places assigned 
them by their initial letter in the alphabetical order of tlie 
articles, but they are accompanied bjr references to their 
roots. No one will, of course, expect finality in tiiis 
respect, as the derivations of very inany of tliese will 
remain a matter of dispute. Needless to sa}^ that this also 
applies to the meaning of many words the etymology of 
which is free from doubt. This will best be illustrated by 
the few straj^ remarks following here. 

Dn'^ixnni No. xxxiv, 10, whicb the author derives 
from MIK, is probably a denominativum of HIX, and 
therefore only indirectly connected with that root ; 
is not “ belt ” {Gilrtel) in general, but “ a tight-fitting loin- 
cloth (jljp”. see Eohertson Smith in JQR. iv, p. 280 ; 

which Professor Koiiig derives from " 7 : 2 ^, seems 
to be an enlarged form of (analogous to Tim 

resemblance is obvious. This derivation might also tlircnv 
some light on the meaning of the disputed word ni'l&T 
(Ezek. viii, 17), which Konig takes to signify “ ahrancli ”, 
against Gesenius-Buhl. A further parallel is giveii hy tlie 
expression (Hos. iii, 5), and tlius reveals 

a whole concatenation of ideas and actions connected with 
Baal-worship. has scarcely any tiling to do with 

V hut is probably contracted from Is not tln^ 

first syllable of mutilated from Arab. 

Professor Kcinigs somewhat hesitating derivation of 
from nn is not encouraging. The word must have some 
connexion with Arabic Lagarde s derivation of the 

verbal stems of SSn from Arab. Jl;^, can hardly be 
assailed. Even the P5'el conveying the idea of 

(mentally) blinding, belongs to the same group. It is 
therefore not obvious why the author has divided this 
paragraph into two separate ones. Whether is 

derived from 723 as Konig does, is, to .say the lea.st, 
doubtful. May it not be taken as contracted from 
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I’l Hi! author’s remarks on f(ni aud r\Sin Sbve 
thorouuiily acceptable. This root is probably identical 
with Aramaic. and <Ho fly.” 

I’he author himseli* will not expect that the student 
aL!i“<,M.‘S with all ho says, but he is suggestive and stimulating 
OH evory page ol his book. This in itself is a merit of no 
mean sign iiien, nee. 

H. HiKSCHFELB. 


ixiTiA AMiLViucA. All introduction to spoken Amharic. 
11}' (1 H. AraiERUSTER.. Part I : Grammar. Cambridge: 
Uuismrsity Press, 1908, — Part II: English -Am baric 
Vocabulai'v, with Plirases. Cambridge : University 
PivBs, 1910. 

Tlie series of works treating of Amharic, the cliief 
commoreial language of Abyssinia, has, together with 
the increased interest which European states take in 
the Empire^ of tlie Negus, considerably increased in past 
3a*ars. 

Amr>ng the publications of recent years on this subject 
ona of the most important is that by Armbruster, who, 
having lived in the Sudan for many years, had there and 
in Ab\%ssinia many opportunities of studying the living 
language on the spot. Thus he was able to collect 
nutt<n.*ial about the Amharic language which had never 
Ih‘(‘u ga-thered before, and could give as examples for rules 
many sentences which he had heard spoken by the natives 
tlie nisei ves. 

lliese great advantages resulting from Armbruster’s 
|;tra.ctical knowledge of the language are confronted by 
some few disadvantages resulting from the same fact. 
.Majiy a correct and valuable example has not been very 
clearly explained from a linguisticdustorical point of view, 
many a grammatical rule has not been sharply enough 
defined. (For details I refer to my discussion in Oriental- 
idwehc Literaturzeitung, 1911, coll. *73 seqq.) 
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As a concession to the practical eniployment of this 
work, the author lias liancDed material in various p.-uts of 
the book which it would have been better to eol](‘et nndm* 
one heading. But this defect is of little eonsoquenct'. 
compared with tlie many advantages of this work, aaid wi.^ 
owe great thanks to the writer, who, during seviuiiinm 
years service in the Tropics, untiringly devoted his few 
leisure hours to scientific observations and work, and we 
congratulate Iiim on the great success which the two 
volumes of the Initia Amhariea have had. 

In a short introduction the writer tells ns, in a few 
words, how the Amharic language has spread, of its 
dialects, and the historical place it occupies among the 
Semitic languages. Then he gives us, in the very 
instructive paragraphs 3~8, a very detailed description of 
the phonology of the language. In these paragraplis tlicre 
are numerous excellent data which he has collected. 1 was 
very pleased to observe that Armbriister, without having 
any knowledge of niy work, arrived at the same results as 
I did in my '' Proben aus Amharischem VolksmuiKicriV 
supported by many observations of tire pronunciation of 
Aleka Taje, formerly lecturer at the Oriental College, 
University, Berlin. 

The treatment of the nouns and verbs, and juanj^ 
examples, will be especially welcome to those who are 
beginning to learn Amharic witliout having any previous 
acquaintance witli a Semitic language. Detailed tabh,\s 
show how, for instance, the suffixes are attached to the 
different forms of the nouns and verbs. In like manner 
Armbruster gives numerous paradigms for the forms of 
the regular and irregular verbs, and all the verbs being 
repeated in an appendix of about 200 pages in length tliis 
is perhaps an exaggeration of attention to tlie subject. 

The science of the accentuation is especially difficult, 

^ In ^^Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Spraclian ”, tome x, 
Berlin, 1907. 
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as HI the Italian language, the accent seems to 
ovt'r the wliolo word with equal stress, and it requires 
ken!j ohsei'vuiiou to comprehend the correct accentuation 
of won] and sentence. If Armbruster, when showing 
the n.eeontuation, sometimes gives rules engendered by his 
own observations, wliicli do not correspond with observa- 
llojLs made ly others and inj^self, tliis must be attributed 
to p(aailiai*ititss oi diaJect formerly unknown to us, and in 
this In^ has rendered us a great service. Here I should 
liko h.) mention one. In the provinces of Godjani and 
Matsha the relative sentence has the plural form of the 
noun. In Amliarie one generally says 'Mie who has 
gone‘ ” = JnT/Zo, “those who liave =jalierhb, but in 

lr)ih the above-meiitioned provinces Armbruster has also 
heard '(/((hedofsh for the latter (i.e. the plural ending of 
the noun ; ef. nian = sau ; men = sauotsh), 

Armbruster s treatmentof the syntax is wholly sufficient 
for praciicjal purposes. With regard to the position of the 
diliieult parts of the sentence, it must be remarked that 
examples given by him are not always taken from tlie 
language of the educated, but from everyday colloquial 
language. 

O O 

The very exact manner in which Armbruster gives his 
transcription is particularly advantageous. These are 
not merely circumscriptions of the written words, but on 
the contr-ary render every word exactly as it is heard. 
Hereby all the variations of the seven series of the vowels 
(d: the Amharic and its consonants are distinguished with 
great accuracy. 

It is giuti lying to remark a similar delicate , accuracy in 
the. second volume of the Initia Amharica, the English- 
Amharic dictionary. This work serves a purely practical 
purpoHii, and hereby discharges its duty exceedingly well. 
Almost every word necessary for everyday language and 
correspondence is contained in the book. 

A great number of phrases taken irom the living 
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lano'uao-e liave been added to the list of words. too, 

we are in many cases made acquainted with diiilecti(-Ml 
peculiarities. 

The third volume of the InUia An iha/rica, which 
handles the English-Ainharic conversation, is in. the press, 
and will., it is to be lioped, appear before long. 

In conclusion, I should like in the name of all our 
colleagues to thank again the writer for his excelleiit work, 
and to express the hope that he may in future continue to 
enrich our science with many an interesting work. 

Ecgen Mxttwoch. 

Berlin. 

Avgust, 19 Jl. 


Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen" China und Syrien. 
I. Von Albert Heriuiann. Heft XXI : Quellen und 
Forschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographic. 
Mit einer Karte. Berlin: Weidrnannsehe Bachliand- 
lung, 1910. 

This brochure of 130 pages is a contribution to one of 
those bypaths of research full of interest to the student 
of bygone times, whether his favourite study be liistory 
or geography, and, in tliis case, fascinating to the Sinologue 
as well Herr Herrmann well says that “in der Ycrkelirs- 
geschichte des Altertums hat kaum ein Handelsprodukt 
eine so hervorragende Rolle gespielt wie die Seide 
So valuable was silk in those olden times that it was 
described both in old Rome and ancient China as worth 
its weight in gold.^ 

Aristotle appears to have been the first to notice the 
silkworm in Western literature {Hist, Anim,, v, 19 
(17), 11 (6)), which he describes with, fair accuracy 

^ Vide Birth’s Chma aTid the JRoman OnerU, p. 225 and n. 2, where 
he cites “Vita Aureliani, c* 45, in Scriptt. Hist, Aug,, quoted by 
Friedlaender, l.c., vol iii (5th ed., 1881),’’ and also alludes to the 
Shuo-iveii (see Wylie, p. 8). 
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consid<‘rin,i;‘ Iris vague knowledge of the creature. 
That there was a large trade in silk between the East 
and t.h«‘ West is well attested by the veracious Chinese 
historians. l>y tlie trade in this commodity the Chinese 
doubt h*ss first acquired (b.c. 120) their knowledge of 
(.h(.^ distant countries of Ta-tsdn (Syria) and Tdao cliih 
( llaby Ionia ). '’Fhe Parthians and otlier nations were the 
i!d(*rm(‘diaries Ixdween the Chinese and the inhabitants 
ot the countries named above in this trade, and certain 
[iroducts of tliese Western nations re^xched China as the 
result. One ot‘ the few foreign words in the Chinese 
hinguage (the sum-total of tliese till just recently was 
onl\' 282) is due to this intercourse with Parthia. It is 
the name of one of the products thus obtained, viz. benzoin, 
which is de*sei'ibed as Parthian, 

Xo book on this ancient intercourse would be complete 
without at least reference to Chang Chden and Pan ClPao 
of the two Han dynasties. Our author in his trans- 
!ibu*atioii of Chinese names follows the French spelling 
of M. Cluivannes and renders these as Tschaiig Kden and 
Pan Tsclran. Chatig Clihen was ‘‘the first explorer of 
We8t(?rn countries about 120 B.C.” He introduced foreign. 
Imuip into China. The otlier famous traveller, the general 
Pan Ch‘ao (at the close of the first century), despatched 
Kail Ying on a mission to Syria; but the latter only 
reache, d the coast of the Persian Gulf, where he was 
dissuaded (proliably by the employers of Syrian ship- 
owners) from proceeding further, and thus giving 
information to 'their mercliants as to the price of silk in 
China, on which such enormous profits were being made. 
The Hou-han-sliu tells us this profit was 10 jier cent., and 
the Chiii-shu that it was 100 per cent. 

It is impossible to notice all the subjects touched upon 
in this pamphlet, but amongst them are sucli as the 
reasons for the late contact between the Chinese and 
the civilization or culture of the West, the beginning of 
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the inter- Asian intercourse, the faults incident to tlio first 
commercial intercourse of the Chinese and tlie ('.onsofim^nces, 
the historical works of Ssh-ma Chden, tlie Anna, Is of the 
former and latter Han dynasties, and other Ghim.^se works. 

Our author refers to Dr. Stein’s resco.rches and <liscovm-ies 
in Turkestan, where he obtained about 8,000 MSS. and 
documents, or portions of such, in nearly tweh'o diherent 
writings and speeches. Doubtless, as the full results of 
these and other archaeological discoveries are made known, 
our knowledge of these ancient commercial routes and 
dealings will be further increased. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Les Derniers Barbares : Chine, Tibet, JMcngolie. 

Par le Commandant D’Ollone. 5® (hiition. Paris : 

Pierre Lafitte & Cie, editeurs, 1911. 

This book is one of the results of the ‘'iMission D’Ollone”^ 
The Mission D’Ollone is one of those scientitic expeditions 
which our French neighbours know so well how to ecjuip 
and send out to add to our knowledge of things hut 
partially known or wholly hidden from Western ken. 
The author was the leader, but he was ably assisted by 
three of his compatriots — two lieutenants (since promoted 
to captaincies) and a quartermaster of the Army (now 
a sous-lieutenant). These were the principal memlicrs, and 
they were accompanied by Annarnites and Cliinese. Being 
so military in its personnel, the approval of the Minister of 
War was obtained; and, on the other Iiand, to pt*evont 
umbrage from what might be considered too much of 
a military character to a scientific expedition, tlio Mission 
was put under the official patronage of tin;) French 
Geographical Society. Financial aid was forthcoming 
from le Ministere de Flnstruction and tliat of the Colonics, 
as well as from the Government of Indo-China and a couple 
of learned societies. 
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Thus armed and provided, three years (1906-9) were 
spent in exploration, travel, and research. After two 
months in. Cambodia, Cochin - China, Tonkin, and the 
borders of; Kwang-tiuig, they proceeded to Yunnan, and 
lierc, as ai.i instance of the great and rapid clianges that 
arc taking place in China, it may be noted that tliis 
junrney took the party sixteen days on horseback, though 
now, on rail, on a different route, it can be accomplished 
in two,. 

Travelling into unknown regions, scaling precipitous 
lieights, diving into deep valleys, discovering customs of 
the aborigines, bringing to light Lolo and Miau Tsz books, 
finding subterranean rivers, shooting rapids, tramping on 
foot, riding on horseback, astonishing the unsophisticated 
natives witli tlic marvellous performances of automatic 
fire-arms, making friends with savages, with infinite tact 
surmounting opposition by craft meeting craft, ferreting 
out the history of these primitive tribes, travelling with 
the Dalai Lama, attacked by Tibetans — what more could 
travellers hope or wish for ? 

All this is written in a pleasant style, and the accounts 
of little - known people afford much pleasure in the 
perusal— -in short, this is a most interesting book of travel. 

All the members of the mission braved dangers and 
undertook tasks that might well appal the ordinary man. 
As one instance of their perseverance under difficulties the 
leader at one time set himself for half a month to try to 
gain an insight into the Lolo writing. A Lolo taught him, 
but he spoke no French, so another Lolo interpreted the 
first one’s knowledge into Chinese and then an interpreter 
turned the latter into French. The Frenchman sums up 
the rc^.sult of sucli a mode of study by saying, “ Mais j avoue 
qu’il demande une certain dose de patience 1 ” One would 
think so indeed. , ' 

Our French author agrees with Baber in describing the 
Lolos as a fine race physically. Of them he ’.says, “ C est 
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111! peuple qiii iouera un role dans les destinees de 

rOrieiit." 

Strange that in the midst of the Cliinese Empire the 
aborigines are able to enslave Chinese to labour for the]ii. 
The feudal system is in vogue amongst tliese tribes, and 
the Commandant describes their social systems, with their 
nobles, serfs, and slaves. 

Is^o book about a country, it lias been remarked, is 
complete without pictures, and nowadays that the sun is 
enlisted on the traveller s behalf to be Iris artist, we get 
life-like bits which the skilful eye of i\m voyageAir has 
detected as typical of the scenes wliich pass before his eyes, 
relieved by groups or single figures of the inhabitants, 
true to life as well. This book is beautifully illustrated 
with finely executed peeps of the country traversed, and 
the natives in their peculiar dress and their liouses and 
temples. 

Our author had less difficulty in taking pliotographs 
than some travellers have. In fact, the Lolos were eager 
to pose before the camera. He ascribes this to the pains 
which he took to explain the matter to tliem, and says lie 
has found liis plan effective in both Africa and Asia. But 
this does not appear to take into account the superstitious 
fear which no amount of explanation will overcome. For 
example, we have a distinct remembrance of tlie intro- 
duction of photography into China, and how this dread 
possessed the souls of not a few, who feared that a 
presentment of themselves on the pliotographic plate would 
detach one of the seven animal spirits they possessed, and 
tins, thus abstracted from them, would prove disastrous. 

The Commandant appears to have formed a just estimate 
of Chinese character, institutions, and the state of the 
country, and a truthful idea of these is revealed every now 
and then. For example, En Chine tout est dtdabre, mais 
presqiie rien n'est vieux.” 

What does the author mean by saying that the last 
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emperor of the Ming Dynasty ('Me dernier empereur do 
la dynasty des Ming”) fled to the Hang Yi fu in Kwei 
01 1 . 0 w and made it liis capital at the Mancliii conquest '( 
Tlie last emperor committed suicide at Peking when all 
seemed lost. 

Jt may be noted that tlie goddess " Aval okite(; vara ” on 
p. 211 is the same deity as " Kwan-yn, Deesse de la 
Misericorde ” on p. 223. The two are identical now in 
Northern Buddhism, wliatever may he thought of the idea 
that they ]nay liave been of separate origin. {Vide EiteFs 
licmdhooh of Chinese Buddhism.) While in a critical 
vein, it may just be }*emarked that one misses an index, 
wliich tlie size of tlie book and its importance demand. 

The ill-fated Lieutenant Brooks was met by the author, 
in these wilds of China, shortly before his tragic end. 

Dr. Stein’s interesting and important discoveries in 
Turkestan, it is noted, have been followed up by the 
French, in the person of M. Pelliot, wdiom our author 
likewise met. 

But it is impossible in a short review to notice all the 
salient points of interest in this work which merit attention, 
such, for instance, as the wonderful sculptured rocks, and 
many other things which, with an eye open for what is 
new and strange, our author describes. 

We await with interest the publication of the full 
results of this mission — geographical, topographical, 
jihilological, ethnographical, etc. These results are thus 
summed up: “8,000 kilometres d’itineraires, dont 2,700 
absolument nouveaux ; 2,000 photographies de typeKS, 
costumes, monuments, paysages caracteristiques ; plus de 
200 iiiensurations complies 46 vocabulaires de dialectes 
non chinois ; 4 dictionnaires d’ecritures indigmiesj usque-la 
inconnues ou indechiftrees'; 32 inanuscrits lolos ; 225 
inscriptions relatives a Thistoire, en chinois, sanserif, 
tibetain, mongol, mandchou, arabe, lolo ; les monographies 
a peu pres introuvables de 42 villes, de nombreiix objets 
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de collection, armes, utensiles, poteries, monnaies, peintures, 
etc. . . . enfin des observations abondantes. Uenseinble 
de nos documents ne pourrait etre prtisente en moins de 
sept volumes, dont la publication est deja cominenceo.” 

J. Byek Ball. 


A Chinese-^English Dictionabv in the Cantonese 
Dialect. By Dr. Ernest John Eitel. Revised 
and enlarged by Immanuel Gottlieb Genahr, of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society. Hong - Kong : 
Kelly & Walsh. 

The Cantonese is one of the most important of the 
languages spoken in China, and is not simply a dialect 
of a standard language, as the word dialect, which usage 
and custom has linked with it, might lead one to suppose. 
It is the standard language itself of a population falling 
not far short of that of Italy, and has a number of distinct 
dialects of its own. 

It is the speech of the larger number of the inhabitants 
of the Canton or Kwong Tung Province, which contains 
a population of well on for thirty-two millions. Nor is its 
use confined to the one province, for it is spoken in some 
parts of the neighbouring Kwong Si Province, and there 
are also numerous Cantonese to be found scattered over 
diiferent parts of China, while, the great majority of 
Chinese who emigrate to our British Colonies and to 
foreign lands are natives of the Kwong Tung Province. 

Cantonese has traces (as some of the other Chinese 
languages also have) of the ancient speech, of China, still 
preserved and In daily use in some of its sounds. Our 
first intercourse with the CBinese was with the speakers 
of this language, as for many long years Canton was the 
only port where trade with foreign nations was permitted. 
It was not, however, till rfter many years of intercourse 
that a Cantonese-English Dictionary was prepared. The 
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aiitlior was Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D.," who was 
al'fciuava.i-ds Secretary of Legation and Charge d’Affaires 
for the United States at the Court of Peking. It was 
l)a.s<Ml on a small Cliiiiese lexicographical work, and was 
a. great brjon to all students of Cantonese. 

1 (: was an octavo volume of 7 28 pages ; but the limitations 
of ty[)Ogi'apliical work in China at that time necessitated 
tlui use of poor paper, which tore easily, and there was not 
a- sufficiently small fount of type readily available to be 
used for the phrases given as examples, or the exigencies 
of space prevented its employment. This latter especially 
was a great drawback. The definitions were also all put 
one after the other in a mass, followed by the examples, 
witli no attempt to classify them ; but notwitlrstanding 
these inconveniences the book was a most useful one. 
After fifteen or twenty years it was difficult to obtain 
a copy, and two or three times the original price, if not 
(‘veu more, was paid for one, and students considered 
themselves fortunate to obtain the book at even such 
ail enlianced price. 

Twenty-one years after the issue of this Tonic 
Dictionary ”, as it was called, a German Sinologue prepared 
an enlarged and revised Cantonese-English Dictionary, 
which he described as essentially a new dictionary based 
on Kang His Imperial Dictionary and Dr. Williams’s 
Tonic Dictionary. Progress had been made in the study 
of the Chinese language during the nearly quarter of 
a century between the publication of the first Cantonese- 
English Dictionary and the completion of the issue of the 
second : and notably during that period the monumental 
work of tlie Rev. James Legge, D.D. (late Professor of- 
Chinese at the University of Oxford), on the Chinese 
Classics had been produced, as well as Sir Thomas Wade’s 
Erh a/ii,and these were largely availed of by Dr. Eitel 
for examples of the classical use of words and for official 
and documentary Chinese. A small fount of Chinese type 
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was employed in the body of the dictionaiy for the 
phrases quoted and examples given. Dr. Eitel also used 
an excellent plan of di viding these examples into Classical, 
Mixed (i.e. words that were in use in both the book- 
language and in everyday speech), and Colloquial. Tlie 
book was in these and in some other respects a great 
advance on the earlier work. 

The disposal of the whole edition, the added knowledge 
of Chinese, the new terms being rapidly introduced into 
the language, have all combined, after more than tliirty 
years, to render an enlarged and new dictionary of 
Cantonese necessary. The first part of this has now 
appeared. 

The reviewer has known all the authors who have had 
a share in the making of this dictionary in its different 
editions. Dr. Williams was a diligent student of Chinese, 
an ardent reader of Chinese books, and possessed a good 
knowledge of Chinese idioms. After retiring from Cliina 
he became Professor of Chinese at Yale. Dr. Eitel was 
a classical scholar of Chinese and an expert in Chinese 
Buddhistic terms. Mr. Genahr knows the language of tlie 
books well, is a good Chinese scholar, and also speaks 
Cantonese like a native, having learned the language in 
his youth. It need therefore scarcely be said that eacli 
has been well qualified for the arduous task, and the result 
of all these past and present labours is a masterpiece of 
lexicographical work. As the second sui^passed the first, 
so the last excels its immediate predecessor. 

The enlargement alone has been considerable, as tlie 
half, all that has been yet issued, is more than twice 
the size of the one of 1877, which was a large octavo of 
about 1,100 pages, whereas A to O in the present volume 
takes 696 pages quarto. As an instance of the additions 
made in some cases we may note that under the word 
fang, '' wind,’' ' the former dictionary had only half an 
octavo page>|while - in ■ MriyGm^hr’s dictionary nearly 
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a page and a half of the quarto size is taken up with 
examples, etc. In short, 20,000 new" entries have been 
liiade in tlie whole wwk. 

As an improvement it may also be noted that, where 
necessary, definitions are given, as, for example, in the case 
oi p.mig -si iii%, dismissed in the old dictionary wdth the single 
word '' geomancy while Mr. Genahr gives us eleven lines 
conveying in a condensed form an account of wliat 
fmifj-sh/iii really is and means to the Chinese. 

The jumbling together of classical terms, ordinary book- 
language WDrds, and colloquial phrases in the first 
dictionary was remedied in the second, as the examples 
given were separated into the three above divisions; but 
still there was a confused mass to meet the eye, as every- 
thing was crushed into one paragraph. 

The present dictionary foIIow"s what might be styled 
the ground-plan employed in Professor Giles’s Mandarin 
Dictionary, for each phrase and sentence quoted is given 
a fresh line, to the great advantage of the student. 
Mr, Genahr has done well in accepting two new divisions 
for his examples, viz., book plirases which are not used in 
conversation, and technical for the phrases, mostly those 
introduced of late years, from the employment of foreign 
science, arts, and manufacture. Many of these words have 
been borrowed from the Japanese or invented by the 
Chinese themselves, for the language gives exceptional 
facilities for the making of new words, excelling the 
German by far in this respect. 

When the dictionary is completed facility in finding the 
words in the body of the book, after looking them up 
under the radicals at the end, will be found in the plan, 
also adopted from Professor Giles’s Dictionary, of giving 
each character a number. A further number under each 
character also refers to that dictionary, so that much time 
and labour will be saved in this reference by those .wishing 
to consult it and who do not know Mandarin. * ; 
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It is impossible with the space at our disposal to point 
out all the excellences of this latest interpreter of the 
Chinese to the foreigner, and it may appear almost 
invidious to call attention to defects in this admirable work. 
But it does seem a pity that a misleading orthography of 
some of the Chinese sounds should be still retained in this 
splendid book, and further that the extended knowledge of 
the whole system of tones in Cantonese (whieli adds much 
to the beauty of the language and its comprehension), and 
which has been attained of late years, has not been avaihid 
of to the full. In the former respect Mr. Geniilir unfor- 
tunately glories in copying the Great Master Confucius, 
who was “a transmitter and not a maker” (Oonfucum 
Analects, vii, 1), and is waiting till a perfect system is 
devised by someone to represent Chinese sounds by an 
English spelling. In the meantime he gives good advice 
on the subject. He says: “Let the beginner . . . not 
follow the pronunciation given in dictionaries or hand- 
books if he finds such to clash with that of his teacher, 
provided he has a good one, but copy the latter. The 
correct pronunciation must be learned from the lips of 
a Chinaman, no matter how good or bad a dictionary or 
a handbook may be.” 

The mistake of the old dictionary in describing the 
variant tone of the upper even as a middle tone has not 
been corrected. It is higher than the upper even and 
not midway between the upper and lower even, as 
erroneously described. Professor Parker’s statements about 
this and other variant tones are thoroughly reliable. 

J. Dvek Ball. 


La Grande Artj&re de la Chine : Le Yangtsbu. 
Par Joseph Dautremeb. Paris : E. Guilmoto, 1911. 
The intending reader must not be misled by the title of 
this book. It is not with, the river itself that it is chiefly 
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concerned, but with the commerce of that vast tract of 
country kllo^Yn as the Valley of the Yangtse. This is 
a. big eriougli task in itself, yet M. Dautremer attempts 
to crowd into tlie 295 pages an account of the history, 
n.'ligions, commerce, industries, government, and racial 
clmraeteristics of the Chinese nation ; and, moreover, he 
(halls in a final chapter with guilds, secret societies, and 
the T‘ai~pdiig Rebellion. The result is disappointing. So 
far as liis commercial information goes — and apparently 
Ulis is the raison (litre ol; the book — it may be found in 
a more complete and, in many instances, more up-to-date 
form in the admirable Trade Reports issued by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. Nor does the autlior make 
anj^ useful or novel additions to the existing extensive 
literature devoted to Sinology. 

The most interesting passages are those in which he 
toil dies on matters which he had peculiar opportunities of 
studying wliile Consul in China. For instance, in discussing 
the Instory of the foreign concessions at Hankow, no one 
is better qualified to describe the vicissitudes of what is 
now the French Concession, since it fell to the lot of 
M. Dautremer to take the leading part in establishing his 
country’s claim to this area. When Hankow was opened 
as a treaty port in 1861, settlement areas were granted 
both to Great Britain and to France, but, beyond erecting 
a couvsulate, the French took no steps to avail themselves 
of their full rights until about thirty-five years later. 

There follows an appreciation, tempered with criticism, 
of the part played in the development of Hankow by the 
late Chang Chih-tung. To the initiative of this famous 
Viceroy — great reformer and patriot but disastrous financier 

were due the various enterprises that have placed 

Hankow in the front rank of the world’s centres of 
commerce. The Pai-Han Railway, the Han-yang Arsenal 
and Ironworks, factories at Wu-ch^ang for cotton, silk, 
and sewing-needles, and the germ of the railway that 
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some day will join Hankow to Canton are all part of 
the leQ:acv he left to Central China. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the first item on this list. 
By the completion of the Pai-Han Railway the lieart of 
the Empire was brought not only within two days’ travel 
of the metropolis, but also within three weeks of the 
capitals of Europe. 

International intrigues and jealousies, such as inevitably 
accompany undertakings in China which require the help 
of foreign loans, much embarrassed some of the Viceroy’s 
reforms. In this respect the Pai-Han Railway was no 
exception, and no doubt its inner history would make 
interesting reading if our author does publish it, as lie 
hints he may. 

It is instructive to learn reasons why French commerce 
is not more successful throughout the world and in China 
in particular — 

“On pent clonner beaiicoup de raisons de notre effacement : la vniie 
est, je crois, que nous ne so mines pas negociaiits, nous ne so mines pas 
commer^ants, nous sommes des terriens et des guerriers, et la preuvre 
en est dans nos oocupations coloniales ; nous y restons toujours, comme 
les Espagnols, une maniere de conquistadores. A cela s’ajoiite le 
manque de perseverance, de patience, et la peur de risquer. Enfin la 
piaie de la France, au point de vue du commerce exberieur et du 
developpement des affaires avee I’etranger, c’est reconomie avare qui 
sevifc sur toutes les classes de la population. Cette fureiir d'economiser 
qui nous rend riches ehez nous, brise Tesprit d’entreprise et d’initia- 
tive personnelle. Aussi, tandis que des pays moins riches que 
le ndtre, comme rAllemagne et le Japon, prennent dans les affaires 
du monde une place de plus en plus considerable, nous recuions.” 
(pp. 270-1.) 

Few observers of Chinese life will agree with the 
caricature presented on p. 26 — 

“Si le Japon est le paradis des enfants, on ne pent en dire aufcant de 
la Chine ; aussi, dans ce dernier pays, les enfants craignent, mais 
n’aiment pas leurs parents. Ceux-ci les ^l^vent en vue de la continiiiU; 
de la famille, non pour eux-m§mes et pour les rendre heureux. La 
tendresse n’est pas le fort du Ghinois . . . En Chine on voit d’affreux 
petits magots empaquetes dans plusieurs couches de vetements, aveo 
des visages graves, presque m^lanobliques ; ce n’est pas etonnanb, 
personne ne leur sourit jamais.?' , , , ‘ , i ; 
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F(,)i‘ me, during two years spent in China, the children 
:il\va.ys possessed a peculiar charm. Their quaint ways 
and air of happy contentment made them objects of never- 
Pdliiig- intore.sti and what struck me forcibly was the 
iUrccthai lavished on them by their parents. But, in order 
to Ijring an airthoritative contradiction to M. Dautremers 
stal.emcnt, I will (piote from an essay on this subject by 
a distinguished writer long resident in the country. He 
says — ' 

-'PU.-y are l.i-l.ly intelligent, quick to see the merry side of things, 

tn'imfulofliealthy animal spirits, and exceedingly comp.amonable. . . . 

( )n llie whole it may be said that Chinese children are neither Jettm noi 
iiiCiMiPr more or less deliglifcful, than the children oi the West, 
:;:nh S mnoh^the same all the world over. Among 

; . r nost' conspicuous qualities are their good-humour and patience 

’ 1 crctnldreu boar illness and pain like little heroes . . Auo h ' 

i-t-ing Ciaracter^ 

aemlired!''""(a.“F. .Tohnston, ’lwu and Dragon in Northern Olnna, 

, p'p,. 24fj-53. ) , , 

/Ic Ya.nqiseu bristles with inaccuracies. To pick out 
a few: the statement (p. 13) that “il est gdnerayment 
•ulmis (uie los Chinois sont veniis des environs du iaiim 
?s certainly an exaggeration. Nor is it in 
with the opinion of the best authorities to state that la 
Lticatioi'du cloisonim et de 1 email a toujours ete tre 
florissantc en Chine” (p. 44). There is g^d Proof that 
rloi^onne was first intj,'oduced from the West as late as 
the thirteenth century, and also that the Chinese learnt 
the art of painted enamels some four hundie yeaxs a 
through imitating examples ^'jniic Tthor 

» of nor lesa than two an a ha U 

cc.itiiries hy associating Kuhlai Khan with the date loo^, 
■lud his reiterated statement that the tea trade wi 
'Britain haa ceaaed scarcoly tallies ^ rmowSs 

to this conntvy daring the yean 1910, and show 
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that after the Russians and Americans wc arc tlie laro'est 
receivers of China tea. 

There are eight reproductions of photograplis, and a ina.|.) 
comprising Central and Southern China, entitled “ Prov'inces 
Ohinoises riveraines du Yangtseu ”, Tlie photographs are 
excellent, but it is difficult to see what connexion some of 
them bear to the letterpress. For instance, the frontis- 
piece is the well-known view of the Hunchback Bridge at 
the Summer Palace, near Peking, and is here not ver^^ 
appropriately described as type de pent chinois The 
next picture is one of an ornamental p'ai4ou from the 
same source, and it is labelled “ Monnment eleve a la 
memoire d’une veuve fidele ”, Several textual errors 
that might cause confusion are to be found ; for instance, 
'' Hankeou ” for Houkeou (p. 3), '' Siao-Kou-Chou ” for 
Siao-Kou-Ohan (p. 8). 

In conclusion, it is only fair to the memory of the late 
Mr. Archibald Little to correct the very incomplete and 
misleading history of steam navigation of the Upper 
Yangtse to be found on pp. 6, 7. The first stage in tlris 
history should be recorded as taking place in 1889, wiien 
Mr. Little arrived at Ichang with a stern- wheeler — the 
Kuling of about 500 tons. It was his intention to fulfil 
the condition imposed by the Chefoo Convention of 1876 
that Chungking should be opened to foreign trade as soon 
as '‘steamers have succeeded in ascending the river so far”. 
However, after six months spent in futile endeavour to 
overcome the opposition of the Chinese authorities, and in 
vain appeals for the support of the Britisli Government, 
the scheme had to be abandoned. The Chinese effected 
a sort of compromise by buying the Killing, and for many 
years she was employed running between Hankow and 
Ichang. 

In 1895 the Treaty of Sirnonoseki formally converted 
Chungking into an open port, and thus were removed 
many of the obstacles that had rendered the first attempt 
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aborti\'e. Mr. Little Avas not slow to return to the project 
nearest li is heart. First having enlisted the sjnnpatliy of 
the then British Minister at Peking, he ordered to he built 
in Shanghai a twin-screw steamer having a speed of 
9 knots. In this vessel— -called the Leechnen — lie left 
Slianghai on January 15, 1898, and exactly one montli 
later started from Ichang on the memorable voyage that 
opened the Upper Yangtse to steam navigation, Chung- 
king was reached in eleven steaming days, or, including 
delays, in exactly three weeks. Unfortunately it was 
necessary on several occasions to call in the aid of trackers. 
Failure to carry out the voyage entirely under the vessel's 
steam is to be explained by the insufficient power of her 
engines, and by the fact that the season was the one least- 
favourable for lighting the rapids. 

However, next year Mr. Little established beyond 
question his claim to the honour of being the first to 
demonstrate the navigability of the Upper Yangtse by 
a cargo-carrying steamer, for in June, 1899, he succeeded 
without help in reaching Chungking with the paddle- 
steamer Pioneer, taking only eight days over the trip. 
This historic vessel now figures on the river as 
H.M.S. Kioisha, having been bought and converted into 
a gunboat by the British Government at the time of the 
Boxer rising. Thus the Pioneer was given no opportunity 
of proving a comraeraial success as a freight carrier. 
Uisaster quickly overcame the next merchant steamer 
that attempted to negotiate the rapids. The German 
ship Suihsumg left Ichang on December 27, 1900, and 
got no further than forty miles before she was wrecked 
?:ind her captain drowned. 

After this catastrophe the river above Ichang was left 
to the foreign gunboats until October 19, 1909, when the 
SS. Shutting reopened the mercantile steam navigation of 
the Upper Yangtse. With a large freighted flat in ,tow, 
she succeeded without mishap in reaching Chungking in 
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sixty-five steaming hours. Since then the ShAitiing has 
continued to ply between the two ports to tlie great profit 
of her owners. It is a notewoi-thy fact tluit tliis last 
enterprise was initiated by Chinese, and was financed 
by them. Perceval yETTS. 


Mission francaise de Chaldee. Nouvelles Fouilles cle 
Tello, par le Commandant Gaston Cros, publiees avec 
le Concours de L:eon Heueey, Membre de rinstitiit, 
et Fk. Thureau-Dangin. Premiere livraison, publie 
sous les auspices du Ministk*e de VInstruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts et de TAcademie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres (Fondation E. Piot). Paris : Leroux, 
1910. 

In this publication of 104 pages and five plates we have 
an interesting account of the latest discoveries at Lagas, 
with an indication of the present state of the ruins* 
There is no doubt that the late M. de Sarzec, when acting 
as French consul at Bagdad, made a most important 
discovery when he came upon these ruins, which have 
been well and systematically excavated, and one realizes 
what notewoi'thy primeval show-places Turkey will 
possess when the ruins of the old foundations of Babylonia 
liave been properly worked out and protected. 

The great value of this particular site is that it contains 
remains dating from tlie pre-Sargonic period, going back, 
possibly, as far as 4000 years B.c. This is probably due to 
the state of Lagas having early lost its political influence, 
whereby the importance of the capital disappeared, 
though the place may have remained the head-quarters of 
a political resident. The palace, however, with its massive 
brick masonry, evidently continued, even then, still 
liabitable, and that and the other buildings were preserved, 
throughout the centuries, practically as Gudea had left 
them. But the work of . Commandant Cros is best 
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suiKiiiiarized upon the indications of M. Leon Heuzey’s 
Preface. 

J.)eep soundings luive been effected in the palace-mound 
(A) to clefeniiine the relationship of the early constructions 
of IJr-Pau and Gudea with the much more modern Adad- 
nadin-alie dynasty; the north and north-east part of the 
tei‘race of the inoand of the “ Maison des Fruits has been 
cleared, revealing stairways, sloping canals, and reservoirs, 
with a series of early objects of historical interest. Upon 
tlie west slope of the tablet-mound (V) remains of con- 
structions revealed tliemselves, together with a number of 
interesting pieces belonging maiiity to the time of Gudea 
and the kings of Ur. Finally, another mound, occupying 
a central position in the ruins, has been attacked, and its 
exploration has resulted in several interesting finds. 

Descriptions of the objects figured are given, one of 
the most interesting being that entitled ‘'La Peche de 
Gilgames ”, which represents a nude or tight-clad and 
belted figure carrying, at the end of a stick resting on liis 
right shoulder, a crab, and, suspended from his left hand, 
two fisli. Tins bearded and ringletted figure, wliich is 
common on the cylinder-seals, I should prefer to call, as 
Heuzey docs once, simply "the Babylonian Hercules”, 
until proof that he is really to be identified with Gilgames 
comes to light. 

M. Francois Thureau-Dangin gives, with his usual 
thorougimess, copies and translations of some of the 
inscriptions found — the tablet recording the destruction of 
Lagas ; that referring to the Elamite incursion in tlie time 
of En-e-tarzi; and the inscription of Arad-Nannar, the 
great minister and cliief of Lagas during the reign of 
GimihSin of Ur, under whom he held the governorship or 
chieftainship of many cities which are enumerated. The 
summation of results is by Commandant Gaston Cros (who, 
gives also extracts from the diary of the diggings) and 
the description of the antiquities by M. Heuzev. Ihe 
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heliogravures are perfect, and reproduce the carved shell 
portrait of KiugUr-Nina; the alabaster has-relief of tlie 
fisherman returning with his catch; the heantiful hut 
mutilated female head with blue fillet round the forehead 
and blue eyebrows ; several heads of statuettes, (me btnug 
a bearded deity with horned hat; and views of the regions 
of the stairways and the reservoirs. 

It is a work of considerable interest and \’alue, and 
a welcome addition to our knowledge. Noteworthy a.s 
a discovery are the deposits of dried fish, illustrating not 
only the numerous tablets referring to otleriiigs of fish 
(mostly published by M. Fr. Thureau-Dangin — ef. also the 
Amherst Tahlets, vol. i. No. 1, and Mr. Harding Smith’s 
tablet in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archmology, 1905, p. 76), but also the statements of 
Herodotus concerning the fish-oators of Babylonia. 

T. Ci. PlN’CMES. 


Die Gotternamen in den babylonischen Siegel- 
CYLINDER-Legenden, zusammeiigestellt und boarbeitet 
von Dr. Joseph Krausz, mit zahlreichen Beitragen 
von Professor Dr. Feitz Hommel. 8vo. Leipzig : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1911. 

Though these inscriptions have attracted a certain 
amount of attention, and all Assyriologists recognize their 
value, no satisfactorily classified study of them, aueli as 
has been done for the proper names in the con tract- tablets, 
has hitherto appeared. The present work of 128 pages 
(including the indexes) therefore fills a gap in the subject 
of Babylonian linguistics and archaeology. 

The commonest formula of these cylinder-inscriptions is 
that which gives the name of the owner, that of his fathoi*, 
and then the god whom he worshipped. There are many 
departures from this arrangement, however, one of them 
being given on p. 3, quoted from a cylinder in the 
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ih Clercq Colleetioii : Banilu«\ servant of the goddess 
Xin-Eaniia, son of Kii&la” instead of BaniliP^ son of 
fvtisala, servant of Nin-Eanna but this is not the usual 
arrangeiuent of tlie clauses. A similar order of wording 
occurs ill tlie case of No. 122 of the same pulilicatioin 
([noted, in part, on p. 10, as one of the examples which 
descrilie tlie owner as being servant of tAvo gods, and not 
one only. 

Tlie classification of these little inscriptions enables 
os to become acquainted with the facts — social, depart- 
inental, and mythological — which are to be learned there- 
from. WliiLst some give the name of the man, his father, 
and tlie god whom lie worshipped, others have the 
names of gods only (generally two, but sometimes more), 
and several bear short invocations. Interesting are the 
inscriptions of tlie common type which show the deity as 
patron of the family : Dagan-abi, son of Ibni-Dagan, 
servant of Dagari ” (p. 25); ''Libit-Sin, son of Sin-tayar, 
servant of Sin and, the goddess Nin-gal (p. 31). Does this 
also exist in the case of the quotation from the de Clercq 
Collection, No. 237 (p. 30), where the formula '' Sin-tabal, 
son of Zinu, servant of Sin ” occurs ? As is generally 
accepted, Sin is derived from Ziien, the transposed Sumerian 
En-zib, and Zinil (given in the genitive form Zini) shows 
the original spelling with 2 ; instead of s, and the name itself 
would find its parallel *m Mardukib, “ he of Merodach.” 
An index of names of gods, and another of the persons, 
adds to the value of the book. Among Professor Hommel’s 
notes may be especially mentioned that upon Martu or 
Amurrw, on pp. 56-8. There is no doubt that tlie 
connexion between Babylon and the West (AmiirrH) goes 
back to an exceedingly early date, and Plommel regards 
the wcst-Semitic influence in Babylonia as being possibly 
Chaldean or east-Arabian — perhaps even east-Tigritic 

Aramaic. ' , 

There is sometimes a certain amount of inconsistency in 
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the readings, whicli the addition of the original text of the 
inscriptions might have obviated— and it would certainly 
have added to the value of the book. Nevertheless it is 
-an exceedingly useful monograph. 

; T. G.' Pinches. 


Ch.-Guill. Janneau. Une Dynastie Chaldeenne : Les 
Kois d’Uu. Paris: Geuthner, 1011. 

The discovery, useveral years ago, of large numbers of 
tablets at Lagas belonging to the period of the kings 
of Ur from the time of Dungi to that of Ibi-Sin, has 
satisfactorily perfected our knowledge of the history of 
that period, though many doubtful points have to be 
cleared u]d, notwithstanding the lists of year-dates found 
at Niffer and published by Professor H. V. Hilprecht. 
It is to throw light on certain points of the history of 
this period, that the present little book of 61 pages has 
been written. 

The importance of the kingdom of which Ur -was 
the capital at this time is emphasized b}^ the fact that 
Ur-Engur (or Sur-Engur), king of Ur, the father of 
Dungi, bears not only the title ‘"'king of Ur”, but also 
calls himself ''king of Kengi-Ura”, or, in Semitic, "J^umer 
and Akkad.” What were the exact boundaries of thi>s 
tract at the time is doubtful, but in all probability it 
covered about the same extent of country as the Biblical 
Shinar or ancient Babylonia. The same titles are given 
to his immediate successors, and the small texts quoted 
by the author testify to the reality of their claims. From 
the documents quoted M. Janneau gives the following 
as the names of the minor rulers (patesis, or, better, 
issalce) under the kings of Ur: — 

Ur-abba, during the reign of Ur-Engur, 

Lukani, from the year x until the 29 th year of Dungi, 

Lu-andul, from the 29th to the 32nd year of Dungi, 
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XTi*-Lania I, from tlie 32iid to the 40tli year of Dungi^ 

Alla, fi’oin the 40tli to the 41st year of Dungi, 

Ur-.Laiiia II, from the 41st year of Duiigi to the 3rd 
of Jliir-SiiL 

During tills period Gudea and his son Ur-Nin-Girsu 
flonrislied, but the latter was not invested with tlie title 
iskdno of Lagas until after Dungi assumed divinity 
in liis 24th year. Interesting notes concerning this 
deification, as well as that of Gudea, are given. 

All the points referred to are supported by quotations 
in the footnotes, which add much to tlie value of the 
work. tSeveral texts with transcriptions into the ilssyrian 
cliaracter and into modern script, and translations, are 
given, and there is a complete translation of Hilprecht's 
colophon dates. Though the book is not extensiv^e, the 
author deserves thanks for his very suggestive work, 
and likewise the publisher for the enthusiasm with which 
he furthers Assyriology and similar subjects in France. 
The liook is dedicated to M. Aristide Briand, and has 
a cliaracterlstic introduction by the Rev. Professor Y. 
Scheil. the first translator of Hammurabi’s Code. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Le>s Civilisations prehelliSniques dans le Bassin be 
LA Mer Egee. Eti^des de Protohistoire orientale, par 
Rene Dussaud. Avec 207 gravures et 2 planches 
hors texte. Paris; Librarie Paul Geuthner, 1910. 

In this interesting account of the revsearches around the 
Jigean and their results, we have a very useful handbook, 
and the numerous pictures furnish a serviceable foundation 
for comparison with the art of the nations around. The 
degreii of civilization w^hich the peoples of Crete, the 
Cyclades, Cyprus, and the mainland of Greece had attained ‘ 
in those prehistoric times w^as considerable, and their art 
had reached a very high level The. same satisfactory 
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progress, however, liad likewise taken place on the Asiatic 
uiainland — more especially Babylonia— as far back as 
2,500 years B.c. and even earlier. The great differeiiee 
l)etween Babylonian art and that of the J3gmn, however, 
was that whereas the former never attainexi to classic 
excellence, tlie latter developed into that school whicli 
produced the masterpieces of ancient Greece. With regard 
to Assyrian art, that was cut off after it Iiad reached its 
highest point, when the kingdom wa>s brought to an end 
by the attacks of the Babylonians and the Medes ; but 
for that the artists of Assyria might have attained 
a renown second only to that of Greece and Rorne.^ 

In the numerous pictures in the work now before ns 
the reader is struck witli the number of forms and the 
variety of their ornamentation, together with the vigorous 
action of tlie human figures, contrasting with the products 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which poverty of form and 
ornamentation is a characteristic. Possibly this is to be 
explained b}^ the fact that the Assyrians were scenic 
artists rather than decorators. 

Comparing the architecture witliThat of Babylonia and 
Assyria, the arrangement of the rooms in the palaces 
would seem to have been much more elaborate, and also 
more practical. There was a much greater regard for 
privacy, and some of the chambers w^ere entirely shut otf, 
instead of being accessible from a'»courtyard, or by passing 
through another room or rooms. It seems also probable 
that the houses in the Semitic states referred to were 
rarely more than ground-floor high (the Babylonian houses 
of more than one story, mentioned by Herodotus, were 
probably late), but the porcelain plaques from Cnossos 
show houses of one or two stories, the latter liaxung 

^ It is a satisfaction to note the author’s statement that it was in 
Britain that the art of Greece was, first acknowledged to be supeiior to 
that of Rome, and that this country has done a good share of the work 
in the matter of exploration in the Mediterranean district of which 
he treats. 
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a.- very familiar appearance notwithstanding the absence 
ot windows flanking the central door. 

C-eriain of the engraved or chased metal cups show 
!)^itt.lO”SceneB, and offer excellent material for comparison 
witli. the sculptures of a like nature found at Nineveh. 
Hie Ncigeiation, though very like that shown on the 
Assyi'ian bas-reliefs, is not by any means so detailed, and 
tlierufore not so natural. On the other hand, the fighters 
advancing to the attack do so in a much more lively 
manner, and brandish their arms as they advance. In 
view of the excitability of the Arabs and others on such 
occasions, it may well be asked whether the ancient 
Assyrians were so methodical in their attack as the reliefs 
found at Calah, Khorsabad, and Nineveh show them to 
be; but it is not impossible that the success of the 
Assyrians may have been due to those very characteristics 
of coolness and method which apparently made, with them, 
war into a pageant, and the subduing of enemies to the 
service of Assur into a gigantic religious ceremony. 

Evans's discoveries at Crete have naturally brought 
iEgean art and civilization into a much greater prominence 
than they enjoyed before, and a visit to the collection in 
the Ashmolean at Oxford shows better than anything what 
its real nature was. With certain phases of .^Egean art 
are bound up, moreover, many religious problems, and the 
<|Uestion of emblems connected therewith. The attitude 
of tlie priestess in the act of adoration reminds us of the 
divine figure adoring so often found on the cylinder-seals 
of ancient Babylonia, in which the owner is sometimes 
shown led into the presence of his god. The double 
liatchet, concerning which much has been written, is 
traceable to Assyria. The doves on the temples or shrines 
have their analogies in those found by the Germans ; 
during their excavations at Babylon in the temples of 
Nin-mah, goddess of reproduction, and Ninip, one of the 
gods of war. 

19'1L G vt'. 
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It is an excellent handbook upon the subject and des 
to be studied. Of special interest are the chapters upon 
navigation, the race, the language, and Minoaii writing. 

, T. G. . Pinches. 


Catalogue of the Collection of Coins iLLUsTiiATiVE 
OF THE Rulers of Dehli up to 1858 a.b. in the 
Dehli Museum of ARCHJiOLOGy. By E. B, 
Whitehead, IC.S. 1910. 

This Catalogue is descriptive of the collection of coins 
now placed on view in the new museum in the Dehli 
Fort ; some 406 specimens selected and arranged to 
illustrate the history of the rulers who have reigned in 
that capital city from the time of the Tomara Rajas 
{a.D. 970-1003) to the end of the Mughal dynasty in 1858. 

The purpose in view in making, arranging, and 
exhibiting the collection is in every way to be commended, 
and might with advantage to extension of knowledge of 
local history be followed in other centres ; and it has been 
carried through very ably by Mr. Whitehead, an expert in 
the subject. The collection is, as the autlior claims it to 
be, sufHciently large and representative, and the descrip"’ 
tions are so carefully made that a reading of every one of 
them has disclosed but two small typographical errors. 

Each section of the book, i.e. pid-Muliammadan, Patlian 
Sultans, Mughal Emperors, has an introduction giving 
a short account of the dynasty represented, its currency, 
and the inscriptions found on the coins. The whole forms 
a very useful handbook on Dehli coinage illustrating 
history. There are, however, no plates nor hgures of t}u‘ 
coins in the text. 
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J.— (}ekeral Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JvAiP- lo, 1911 . — Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the 
.chair. 

Mr. Birbliadra Chandra Chowdhury was elected a 
lilt ‘mho r of tlie Society. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
(;J eneral Meeting. 

Dr. A. Berriedale Keith read a paper on “The Vedic 
Akhyana and tlie Indian Drama”. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Barnett, 
Dr. Tliomas, and Professor Hagopian took part. 


II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

I, Zm'SOHRIFX BER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANBISCHEN GeSELLSCHAFT. 

Bd. LXY, Heft ii. 

ileinliof (C.). Das Ful in seiner Bedeutung flir die 
Sprachen der Hamiten, Semiten, und Bantu. 

Smitli (V. A.). The Monolithic Pillars or Columns of 
Asoka. 

Krenkow (F.). Tabrizfs Kommentar zur Burda des Ka'b 
ibn Zuliair. 

Ii. PavisTA BKGLt Studi Oribntali. Yol. IV, Fasc. i. 
Lainmens (H.). Ziad ibn Abihi, vice-roy do ITraq. 

Blocliet (E.). Etudes sur le Gnosticisme musulman. 
(jriffini (E.). Lista dei MSS. arabi, nuovo fondo della Bib. 
Ambrosiaua di Milano. 
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XXI. YiENNA OlUENXAI JoEKNAE. Vol. XXV, i- 
Hertel (J-)- Einzelbemerkungen zu den Texten des 

Pancatantra. -i i - -i 

Winternitz (M.)- Bemerknngen zum Tantrakhyayika. 

Ehodokanakis (N.). Znr semitischen Sprachwissenschait. 

Inostrancev (K.). Arabisch - persische Miszellen zur 
Bedeutung der Himmelgegenden. 

Vol. XXY, Xo. ii. 

Christian (Y.). Erganzungen und Bemerknngen zu S*', 

S, S'’i, und S°. 

Hertel (J.). Die Geburt des Pururavas. 

lY. T'ocng Pad. Yol. XII, Xo. hi. 

Maspero(G.). Le royaume de Champa (suite). ^ 

Li4tard (A.). Essai de dictionnaire Lo-lo Fran^ais dialecte, 

A-hi (suite). . . 

Saussure (L. de). Les origines de Fastronomie chinoise 

(suite). . . ■ ^ . 

Haenisch (E.). Bruehstticke aus der Geschichte Chinas 

unter der Gegenwartigen Dynastie. 

Y. Dek Islam. Bd. II, Seft ii-iii. 

Priifer (C.) and M. Meyerhof. Die aristotelische Lehre 
vom Licht bei Hunain h. Ishaq. 

Hartmann (R.). Die Herrschaft von al-Karak. 

Kahle (P.). Islamische Schattenspielfiguren aus Egypten. 
Sarre (F.). Zu Josef von Karabaeek’s “ Riza i-Abbasi ”. 
Mit twnnh (E.). Zu Josef von Karabacok’s “ Riza i-Abbasi . 
Seidel (E.). Medezinisches aus den Heidelberger “ Papyri 
Schott-Reinhardt 

Jacob (G.). Fortleben von antiken Mysterien und Alt- 
Christlichem im Islam. 

Herzfeld (E.). Die Qubbat al-Sakhra, ein Denkmal 
fruhislamischer Baukunst. 

Becker (0. H.). Neue arabisehe Papyri des Aphroditofundes. 
Bell (H. I.). Translations of the Greek Aphrodite Papyri 
i in the British Museum. : 
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\ L Peocekbings of the Society of Eibltcal Aech^fology. 

Yol. XXXIII, Pt. V. 

L(‘o;i;'e (T.). Legend of Osiris. 

l^inclies (T. G.). Babylonian Inscriptions. 

Wiedemann (A.). Notes on some Egyptian Monuments. 

Sayce (A. H.). Notes on an Unexplored District of 

Nortliern Syria. 

V!i. Tudscheift yoor Irdische Taal-laxb en Yolkexkunbe 

Deel LIII, Afl. r:2. 

Kroni (N. J, ). Avis concernant la restanration methodiqne 
d’anciennes constructions monumentales. 

Kern (H.). Pakabou. 

Binkes (D. A.). Les Saints de Java. Sell Siti Djenar 
devant Finquisition. 

Rapport concernant Mamoudjou. 

PIcyte (C. M.). Le date sur le Batou-Toulis pres de 

Buitenzorg. Documents se rapportant au Sounda pre- 
liistorique. 

— Materiaux relatifs a Fhistoire du pays soundanais dit 
le Preanger. 

I)eel LIU, All. 

Krom (N. J.). Gedateerde Inscripties van Java. 

Rinkes (D. A.). Die Heiligen van Java. iii. Soenan 
Geseng. 

Goldie (W.), Het een und ander over oudbeidkundige 
monumenten in de xxvi Moekims in Groot Atjeh. 

YIII. Numismatic Chronicle, 1911, Pt. ii. 

Rabino (H. L.). Coins of the Shahs of Persia (cont.). 
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Alllliadj Abdul ‘Aziz. Asif al Lughat. 8vo. Haidarahad^ 
A.ii. 1324. From the India Office. 

AaimEdale, N. Eresliwater Sponges. [Fauna of British India.) 
8 VO. London, From the India Office. 

Bengal District Gazetteers. Yol. xxvi : Midnapore. 8to. 
UakuUa, 1911. From the Gournment of Bengal. 

Binyon, L. The .Flight of the Dragon, [Wisdom of the East 
BeriesI) Gr. 8vo. London, \%\\. From the PtihUsher. 

Brandstetter, Dr, 11. Gemeinindonesisch und Drindonesisch. 
8 VO, Luzern, 1911, From the Author. 


B trial A D 1 ST Thayetmyo, A vol. 8yo. Rangoon, 

1911. From the Government of India. 

A ,.;ir " 

Central Provinces District Gazetteers. Buldana, A vol.; Drug, 
A vol. 8 VO. Calcutta, 1910. From the Gournment of India. 

Chayaiines, fid. Divination par Pecaille de Tortue dans la haute 
antiquite ehiiioise. Pamphlet. 8vo. Paris, 1911. 

From the Author. 

CooBiaraswamy, Dr. A. K. Indian Drawings. 4to. Broad 
Camp den, 1911. From the Author. 

Selected Examples of Indkn Art. Fol. Broad Campden, 

1 9 1 1 . From the Author. 


Goiunis Insciuptionum Semiticaeum. Pars i, tomus ii, fasc. 4, with 
volume of plates. 4to. ParisUs, 1911. Purchased. 

Bavid, ^Ime Alexandra, Le Modernisrae Bouddhiste et la 
Ikuddhisme du Bouddha. 8vo. Paris, 1911 . ' rr 

From the Author. 
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Eastern Bengal District Gazetteers. YoL iii : Tippera, by E. J. 
Webster. 8vo. Allahahadyl^lQ. 

From the Gov ernnient of India . 

Field, 0. Mystics and Saints of Islam. 8?o. London^ 1910. 

From> the Publishers. 

Gerini, Colonel G, E. Catalogo Descrittivo della Mostra Siamese 
alia Esposizione Internazionale di Torino, 1911. 8vo. Ibrino, 
1911. Ft 07)1 Colonel G. E. Gemini. 

Gunasekara, A. M. Comparative Grammar of the Sinbalese 
Language. 8vo. Colombo, 1891. Purchased. 

Harder, E. Arabic Cbrestomatby. 8vo. Londo7i, 1911. 

From the PiMisher. 

Hodson, T. C, The JSTaga Tribes of Manipur. 8vo. Londm, 
1911. Frorn the Eld ia Office, 

Jastrow, M. Eeligion Babyloniens mid As.syriens. Lief. xvii. 
8 VO. Giessen j 1911. Frotn the Puhlishers. 

Jones, Daniel. Tlie Pronunciation and Ortbograpby of tbe 
Cbindau Language. 8vo. London, T911. Fro^yi the Author. 

Klippel, E. Etudes sur le Folklore Bedouin de PEgypte. Pamphlet. 
8 VO. Le Caire, 1911. From the Author. 

Knudtzon, J, A . Die El-Amarna-Tafeln. Lief. xiii. 8vo. Ijeipziff, 
1911. Purehased. 

■ : .-T' ■ . 

Ktihr, J. E, Eazoiix. Dutch Justice in Java. Pamphlet. 8vo. 
Batavia, 1911. From the Author. 

Le Coq, A. von. Sprichworter und Lieder aus der Gegend von 
Turfan. Baessler-Arehiv, Bd. i, Beiheft. Fob Leipzig, 
1910. From the Publisher. 

Levi, S. Quid de Grsecis Yeteruna Indoriim Monumenta Tradi- 
derint. 8vo. Paris, 1890. Purchased. 

Macaulay, Essay on Warren, Hastings. Edited by Y. A. Smith. 
Small 8vo. Oxford, 1911, , Frofn the Publisher. 
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MacdoiiaMj: 1). .B, .Some' Aspects of Islam. 8vo. Neiv Yorh^ 
J ^ * . From the Fublishet's, 

ILwua^ n<)VKK,NMEXT OiiTENTAL MSS. Ltbraey. Catalogue of 
Sanskrit AFSS. VoL vii, by M. Bangacliarya. 8vo. Ifadras, 

^ From the Madras Government, 

Markham, Sir Clements. Early Spanish Yoyages to the Strait of 
Magellan. {Balchiyt Society.) 8yo. Lo^idon, 1911. 

From the India Office. 

Misehlich, A. Lehrbuch der Hausa-Sprache. 8vo. Berlm^l^ll. 

From the Seminar fur OrientaUsche Sprachen. 

Mitra, S, M. Life and Letters of Sir John Hall. 8vo. London^ 
1911. From Mrs, Alicia Simpson. 

Mtiller, E. . Iv, IJigurica, ii. 4to. Berlin, 

From Dr. A. non Le Coq. 

Narasimhiengar, AI. T. Brahmanaic Systems of Eeligion and 
Idiilosophy. Pamphlet. 4to. J/c^<ir«s, 1911. 

From the Author. 

pATHOLotUA OiuKNTALis. ^JPoDie vi, fasc. 3-5 ; tome vii, fasc. 5. 
8 t{>. Baris, 1911. Purchased. 

Pennsylvania IIniveesity. Eckley B. Coxe, Jun., Expedition to 
Nubia. Yols. i-v, by 0. N. 'Woolley and others. 4to. 
Philadelphia, 1909-11, 

From the. Piiblishing Committee of the Fxpedition. 

Pinches, T. G. The Newly Discovered Tersion of the Story of 
the Flood. Pamphlet. 8vo. s.L, s.a. From the Author. 

Platts, J. T., & Banking, G. S. A. Grammar of the Persian 

Language. 8vo. Oxford, 1911. 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Sadau, II. Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Hin-ib. 
{Jiah/lom'm ICxpedition of the University of Fennsyhanta, 
sor. A, vol. xxix, pt. i.) 4to. Philadelphia^ 1911. . 

From the PuMuMng Comiaittee of the Expedition. 
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Sahttya. Parishad Paxrika. 9 Kos. 8vo. Galeuttay WlQ-l^. 
Sahitya Parishad Panjika. 6 l^os. 8vo. CaleuUa, 131 2-1 7. 

From the Bangiya Bdliitya Faruliad, CalmUa. 

-t 

Seidel, A. Worterbuch der deutscli-japanisciieii U'mgaTigsspraclxe. 
8vo. Berlifiyl^K^, From the FiMMer. 

Sewsctiors PROM THE SItIra IUjX akd the Peshwas’ Diaries. 
TII. Peshwa Madliavrao, i. Vol. ii. Edited by B. P. JosM. 
8 VO. Foona ^ 1911. 

Siamese Books published ou the occasion o! the Creniation of King 
Chiilalonkom. Diikkanipatajataka, Pahcakanipatajataka, 
lYavakovad, The Parittam, Ton Pahhati. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Bmgiohj 129. Frotyi the Vajirandna 

SiTA Ham. From Sepoy to Subadar. Translated by Lieut. -Colonel 
Norgate ; 3rd ed. by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott. 8vo. 
Calcutta^ 1911. From Lieut,- Colonel I). C.FhilloU, 

Spooner, D. B. Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum. 8vo. Bomhay^ 1911. 

From the Curator,, Fe^hawar 3Itiseum. 

m # ■ 

Stbnner, H. Ein bralimanisches Weltsystem, usw. Baessler- 
Archiv, Bd. i. Heft iii. Fol. Leipzig^ 1911. 

From the Fullisher, 

TJjs'ited PRovriiOEs Distiuct Gazetteers. Yol. ix, Etawah ; vol. x, 
Manipuri ; ar)L xxxvi, Garhwal. 8vo. Allahabad, 1910 and 
1911. From the Government of Lidia. 

Yazir op Laxkhran. a Play in four Acts, translated from Persian 
into Urdu and edited with notes by Maulavi Md. Yusuf 
Jad'ari and Lieut. -Colonel B. C. Phillott. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1911 . From Lieut . - Colonel 1). C. FhiUoiL 

Wolflf, K. F. Die Germanen als Begrundor der oiiropaisfdieu 
Kiiltur. Aiidage 1. 8vo. Bozen, l^l\. From the Author. 
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Ahju.-us iu use ill India, 514-21. 

Aljli.-i, Salaina,, 744. 

al-'Ahljas 1). al-flasan, 059. 

•Ahd aI-.Malik h. Marwan, 636; 
adjusts coinage, 039. 

Alin Idris, Kadi, 030. 

Ala'i d at tar Ahmad b. Aliihamuiad, 
coins of, 781. 

Al»n-l-AA])l)as Abd Allah b. al- 
Ijasan, KaOi, of the Shawarib 
family, 009. 

Alnl Shrikir, al-AIakin, etc., 758. 

Ahu. ‘Ubaid Ibn Jlarb, Kadi, 664. 

.Abyssinia in sixteenth century, 
745. 

Afghanistan coins in 8eisuin, 784. 

.\ggahinimmadi, Kadamlia prin- 
cess, 522. 

Ahkam Sn|taniyya of Mawardi, 
035-74. 

Ahoni higend of Creation, 1132-42. 

.A-honi (Tai) AI88. from Assam, 921. 

Akhyana tlieory as to Vedic 
hymns, 980 seqq. ; essentially 
ilramatic, 985 ; theory as to the 
Sunahsepa legend, 988 ; theory 
as to ihirilravas tale, 990 ; and 
Kg Veda,, viii, loo, 992 seqq. 

Akhyana theory and hymn the 
'.M a ruts, 9i)4 seijip 

Alchi, wall jiaintings from 
monastery at, 145. 

Ali Baha and Forty Thieves, Arabic 
text, 219. 

•Ali h, Jahm, poet, and Alazfilim, 

or>7* 

Alphabet, nn^ent theories on the 
origin of, 9f)3-97. 

AmaJananda’s Vedanta-kalpataru, 
509- 13. 

AMinmoz, H. F., The Maijalim 
Jurisdiction in the Ahkam 
Hultaniyya of Aiawardi, 635-74. 


Anatomical drawings, ancient 
Indian, from Tibet, 207. 

Ancient historical edicts at Lhasa, 
389-435. 

Anoekson, J. I)., The Origins of 
Bengali, 524-8. 

Animism in Shan States, 924. 

Anniversary meeting of theSocietAg 
879-902. 

Apophthegmata Patrum, 740. 

Arabian Nights, lost AISS. of, 219; 
projected edition of Calland’s 
AIS., 219. 

Arabic text of Ali Baba newly 
discovered, 221. 

Aramaic alphabet in unknown 
language of East Turkestan, 
161. 

Aragawi, saint, 744, 750. 

Arch teologi cal exploration in India, 
1909-10, 127-58. 

Argistis, Vaiinic ruler, 51. 

Arnoraja (Chrihamana), date of, 
156. 

Aryabhata, born 476 a. d,, astro- 
nomer of Patalipiitra school, 
113. 

Aryabha^’s system of expressing 
numbers, 109-26. 

Aryabhata’s system of cosmical 
periods, 486 seqq. 

Aryabhatiya, 113; its commentary, 
named Bhatadipika, 113. 

Aryashtasata, name for Bhata- 
dipika, 114. 

AsOka and the 256 nights, 
1091-1112 ; no connexion Avith 
calendar, 1097. 

AsOka introduced Buddhism into 
Tibet, 921 ; as an U|jasaka, 1098 ; 
anointed twenty -eight years after 
death of Buddha, 1109. , f 

Anoka’s Fourth Eock Edict, 785. ;■ 
AlOkavarman, 52L ■ '■ ; ^ iC 
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Astronomy (Hindu) applies fco itself 
Greek principles, 488. 

Astronomy ill Vedas, 'oH-lS. 

Asi'amedba sacrifice, 686 . 

Atislia, records of, 144. 

Atwin Alokbaw Pagoda, 154. 

Ayrtox, B. R., Date of Buddha- 
dasa of Ceylon from a Chinese 
source, 114*2-4. 

B 

Babar-nama, passage judged 
spurious in Haydarabad MS. , 
65-74. 

Biiduraya, 660. 

Bailey, Rev. T. Grahame, Kanauri 
Vocabulary : Kanauri-English, 
315-64. 

Bakkar, Kadi, 663. 

Baladitya, Giihila king, 156. 

Basavappa, 188 ; controversy as to 
his adoption, 188-0. 

Bashahr, treaty with Mughals in 
1650 , 146. 

Bashgali, classification of, 1-47 ; 
relationship to other Aryan lan- 
guages, 2 seqq. ; position witliin 
the Aryan family, 40-7 ; note by 
Dr. Grierson, 195. 

Bengali, the origins of, 524-8. 

Berens tablets from Tei-Ioh, 
1044-53. 

Beveridge, Annette, Babar-nama : 
a passage judged spurious in 
Haydarabad MS., 05-74. 

Bhabra Edict, second note on, 

Bhagavat = Adorable, 727. 

Bbagavat = Blessed, 738. 

Bhagavat, translation of the term, 
194. 

Bhagavat and Bhakti, Epic use of, 
727-38. 

Bhagavata system, creed of, 951. 

Bhagava t-.Sastra, 935-6 1 . 

Bhakti, Epic use of, 727-38 
animals may have, 732 ; affection 
rather than faith, 738 birth- 
place of, 800-1. 


Bhamatl, 510. 

Bhita, archgeologioal exploration 
at, 127-41; finds of Mauryan 
epoch, 128 seqq. ; finds of Suhga 
period, 130; finds of Kushaiia 
period, 131. 

Blagden,. C. O., Early Use of 
Buddhist Era in Burma, 209. 

- — - Fourth Text of the Myazcdi 
Inscriptions, 365-88. 

Bonpo temple found at Lamayuru, 
144. 

Brahmagupta’s system of cosmicul 
periods, 486 seqq. 

Brahmi script, lingual la in, 
1081-9. 

Brhaspati, its identity witli 
Jupiter, 794 seqq., 1119-22. 

Buddhacarita fragments in Stein 
Collection, 770-2. 

Bnddhadasa of Ceylon, date from 
a Chinese source, 1142-4. 

Buddha varman , 52 1 . 

Buddhism in the Shan State.s, 
917 -34 ; among the Tai, 919 seqq . ; 
derived by Shans direct from 
India or Mongolia, 923. 

Buddiiism predominant in Tibet in 
eighth century, 417. 

Buddhist dead, disposal of, in 
China, 690-725. 

Buddhist era in Burma, early use, 
209-17. 

Buddhist finds at Sahribahlol, 
141-3. 

Buddhist monastery excavated, at 
Ramatirtham, 153. 

Burial rites for Buddhists in China, 
697-725. 

Burma, early use of Buddhist era, 
209-17. 

Bushell Bowl, 1022 seqq.; example 
of Greater Beal character, 1025. 

C 

Cap of Vairocana, 702. 

Ch'aU'ting posture adopted by 
Chinese Buddliist priests prior 
to death, 700. 



Ch‘a-po-ho-lo, old capital of Vriji 
or Mithila, 203. 

(3 lilts si, cpigriiph of new Gnhila 
({yiuisty, ir>(i 

(!liiiu<l;i.p}m, Keladi king, 190; 
[nitron of learning, 190. 

i 1 n A A N N ES, E . , L’Inseri ption . 
funeriiii’c de Ts‘ouan Pao-Tseu, 
7d- ios. 

< liharguon, Kiigii statue, 150. 

(Jiiiii’sba, iirticle of Buddhist attire, 

701 . 

China, disposal of Buddhist dead 
in, 099 725. 

(•hituise riddles on ancient Indian 
tofionyiny, 4-37'”-45. 

Cliincse writing in the Chou 
dynasty, .I0n“38. 

Cli'ing-shiii, place of Te-Tsung 
treiity, 407 ; identified as modern 
Ts'ing-shiii, 408. 

( ’ll i t lai n lil y a- Pallava, 523. 

Chou dynasty, Cliinese writing in, 
101. B 38. 

CotniKAN’K, W. W., Ahom Legend 
of Creation, 11 32™ 42. 

<;ooKiNUTON, 0., Coins collected 
]>y 8ir A. H. ]Mc.M alien in S<eistan, 
779-84. 

- awarded gold medal of 

Nuinisinatie Society, 825. 

Coins <.*olleeted by Sir A. H. 
MiiMabou in Seistan, 779-84. 

Cowfa:v, A., Another Unknown 
f^inguage from Eastern Ti^ke- 
stall, 159 '00, 

Creation, an Ahom legend of, 

I i32'42. 

Cremation in China only for priest- 
hood, 700 ; in Tibet, 725. 

Cuneiform inscriptions of "Van, 

,..,,,49-43., . , 

Cum'iform tablets from Teldoh, 

1039-42. 

I) 

Till la! Lama’s seal, 204-*7, 528-30, 

822 - 4 , 

Dance in Veda, 998. 


Dantivarma-Maharaja, 523. 

Danfciyarman, 522. 

Dasabalasutram MS. in Stein 
Collection, 1063-4. 

Dasagitikasutra, preliminary sec- 
tion of Bhatadipika, 114. 

Dattaka, date of, 1 85. 

Dattaka-sutra, 183, 186. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys, Does A1 
Ghazzali use an Indian Metaphor ? 
200 . 

Dharmapada in Stein Central Asian 
Collection, 759. 

Dhatupatha, 509. 

Documents Sanscrits de la seconde 
collection M. A. Stein, 759-77, 
1063-79. 

Drama, Vedic Akhyiina and the 
Indian, 979-1009 ; origin of 
Indian, 1007. 

Dravida Praiylyama, 1126. 

Dried priests in China, 709-25 ; 
gilded, 715 ; antiquity of custom, 

. - 716 . ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Drishtivisha, serpent, 522. 

Drying as ]3reservative for Buddhist 
dead in China, 709-25. 

Durgaraja on Pushkar epigraph, 
with date, 156. 

Durvinita, imaginary Gahga king,. 
187. 


E 

Eastern Turkestan, iinknowui lan- 
guages, 159-166, 201, 447-77, 
497-501. v 

Ebsoy, Coptic saint, 750. 

Ekayana, name of Bhagavat-sastra, 
935. 

Embaqom, translator of Abu 
Shakir, al-Makin, etc., 758. 

Epic use of Bhagavat and Bhakti,. 
727-38. 

Eru, Babylonian goddess, 528. 

Ethiopic Senkessar, 739-58 ; MSS. 
of, 741 seqq. ; translated, from 
Arabic, 742. ^ t v , 
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Ea-Hian, arrived in Ceylon, 1142 ; 
tootli-relic in Ceylon at that time, 
1143 ; Buddhadasa king then, 
1143. 

Eleet, J. E. , Aryabhata’s System 
of expressing Numbers, 109-26. 

Dattaka-sutra, 186. 

— ^ — Standard Height of an Indian 
Man, 208. 

Buddhist Era in Burma, 216. 

Kaliyuga Era of b.g. 3102 , 

479-90, 675-98. 

Brihaspati and Tisliya, 514-18, 

1119-22. 

Use of the Abacus in India, 

518-21., 

— — Katapayadi System of ex- 
pressing Numbers, 7 88-94. 

— Mahishmaiiclala, 816-19. 

— — The 256 Nights of Asoka, 
1091-1112. 

Ratanapuima : Yadanabon : 

Mandalay, 1123-5, 

Firanoke, a. H., The Dalai Lama’s 
Seal, 528-30. 

Frog-hymn of Rgveda,997 ; claimed 
as dramatic by v. Schroedcr, 997 ; 
merely a rain-spell, 997. 

Eli, spiritual and temporal ruler of 
the Lahu, 926. 

Fu-fang, sacred Buddhist houses of 
the Laliu, 926 ; at Mong Hka, 
927. 

a 

(■*^iibra Man fas Qeddus, 750. 

Oadla Hawaryat, 750. 

Gandhara copper coin of Samanta 
Deva in Seistau, 784. 

C’iiaintapada, section of Bhatadipika, 
114. 

<Iarima, saint, 744, 750. 

Gautiiiot, B., LalangueetlYcriture 
inconn lies des documents Stein- 
Cowley, 497-507. 

< general meetings of the Society, 
265, 581, 879, 1191. 

Gekini, Colonel G. E., Chinese 


Riddles on Ancient Indian 

■ Toponjmiy : Naii-ni--liwa-Io, 437- 

'.■'45, '.,V . 

al-Ghazzali and an Indian metapi 101 % 

200 . 

Goeje, de, La Fqndation, 229. 

Golapada, section of B]iata,(]T|:>ika, 
114. . ■ 

Gold Medal (Public Schools) 
Presentation, 903. 

Govindaoakya, a. , The IViiieanltras 
or Bhagavat-sastra, 935 61. 

Grseco-Baetrian copper coin iToin 
Seistan, 784. 

Greater Seal character, introduced 
in China, 1018 ; Busheli Bowl 
a fine example, 1025. 

Greek astronomy i’ecei\"ed in India 
ciixa a.d. 400 , 488. 

Griersok, G. a., a Case of Hindu 
Syncretism, 195. 

— — Note on Dr. Ivonow’s article 
on Bashgali, 195. 

Birth])luce of Bliakti, 800-1. 

Langnngo of the Kambojas, 

801-2. 

Tiikrl Alphabet, 802-3. 

GuhilfT dynasty, a luTherto un- 
known, 156. 

Gitidi, I., The Ethiopia Senkessur, 
739-58. 

G unaj >ary antastotra, f !-agme 11 1 i n 
Stein Collection, 1064 -7. 

Gupta scri[)t, tliri’tj species in 
Turkestan, 44<S. 

Gupta script of Central Asia, 760. 

H 

Hada’ik, 674. 

al-Hajjaj adjusts coinage, 639. 

Harasnath temple in Hlkar, 1 48, 

Harding Smith tablets frmn Teb 
loh, 1053-62. 

Hariri on Mazalim, 6fi3. 

aLHarith b, MaskTn, 663. 

Harsha-vardhana, date of dcatb, 

■Haydarabad MS. of Babar-nama, 
passage Judged spurious, 65-74. 
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Hero iuid Rao, 528; on coin of 
itiivislika., 52S. 

Ililf aRFuilul, 

1 1 iiH 1 1 ! astronomy, 479 -96 ; receives 
Hi'erik principles circa x\.D. 400 , 
4SS 

iliiuln syncretism, 195. 

1 h } : sc i H' M i a ), n . , ‘R ecent Theories on 
tise Origin of tlio Alphabet, 963. 

Hsn;i\v/a, ;u;ch{eolog‘icai finds at, 
154. 

lloMKNLK, A. F. Pv., Note on the 
Unknown Languages of Eastern 
Turkestan, 201 . 

14 le Unknown Languages of 

Eastern Ihirkestan, II, 447-77. 

Honan inscriljcd Ijones, 1025 seqq. ; 
relics of diviner's craft, 1027 ; 
writing on, 3029 seq. 

ilopKiNS, E. W., Epic Use of 
Lhagavat and Blialcti, 727-38. 

Hopkins, L. C., Chinese Writing 
in the Chon Dynasty, 1011-38. 

Ifso Hkaji'hpa, Mao chief, 921. 

Hsfiaii, Chou king, 301 S seq. 

ID'LTZScn, E., Sauchi Edict of 
As(.')ka, 16/. 

■ AsOku's Fourth Eocks^diet, 
785., 

Second Note on Bhabra Edict, 

1313. 

-- Fourth Note on Riipnath 
Edict, 1134-17. 

Muvishka, statue with inscription 
of reign, 150. 

— Hero on coin of, 528. 

I 

I bn al-'DaM. 672. 

Ilm ul-Zayyat, 658. 

Ihya of aidlhazzali, 203. 

l-mon hsiin, Ngaido king, 919. 

India, arcineological exploration, 
1009 10 , 127 58. 

Laiiaii anatomical drawings from 
Tibet, 207 . 

Imlian drama, not evolved in the 
Vedas, 1003 ; origin in popular 
religion, 1097 ; late appearance, 


1007 ; first mentioned in Maha- 
bhasya, 1008. 

Indian man, standard height, 20 S. 

Indian toponymy, Chinese riddles 
in, 437-45. 

Inscribed bones from Honan, 1025 
seqq. ; relics of diviners’ craft, 
1027 ; writing on, 1029 seqq. 

Inscriptions at Siddlialingama<lani 
re-copied, 157. 

Inscriptions, Vannic, at Armavir, 
49-60 ; funeraire de Ts‘ouan 
Pao-Tseu, 75-108 ; Brfihini and 
Kharoshtlii at Khalatse, 143 ; 
Mora slab, 151 ; at Sakrfil, 156; 
at Jin-mata, 156 ; Brlilnm, at 
Madura, 156 ; VTitteluttii, 356; 
Myazedi, 365-88 ; Lhasa Treaty 
Edict, 389-435 ; A^eliirpalaiyani 
copperplate grant, 521-4; Tri- 
plicane, 523; Early Chinese, 
1011-38. 

iRYiiS^E, W., T3ie Khatnr or Ivhattar 
Tribe, 217. 

Isila, Asoka’s address sent to, 
1108. 

Itihasa, name for dialogue hymns 
ill Veda, 979 seqq. 

j; ■ 

Jacob, Colonel G. A., Scraps from 
the Saddarsana, 509-13, 1127-32. 

Jahangir mentions Kator country, 
218. 

J ayanta Bhatta, 511. 

Jayavasuda, house of, at BliIUi, 
137 ; archieological finds in, K37 
seqq. 

Jin-mata (Jaipur) inscription of the 
Cbahamana Prithviraja I, 156 ; 
of Arndraja, 156. 

Jupiter, regent of naksatras, 794 
seqq., 1119. 

Jydtirvidabharana, 682. 

K 

Kadi and the Mazalim tribunal, 

*635-74. A 

Kabir, Caliph, and Mazalim, 657. 
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Kalakriyapadix, section of Bhata- 
dipika, 114. 

Kfileb, 744. 

Kali age, 676, 688; and its con- 
nexion with death of Krishna, 
688 . 

Kaliyuga era of b.c. 3102, 479-96, 
67*5-98; is Hindu Iron Age, 480; 
opinions as to starting-point, 676 
seqq. ; inscriptions dated in, 679, 
689; division into six eras, 681, 
694. 

Kambojas, language of, 801-2. 

Kanauri - English vocabulary, 
315-64. 

Kang, burial tub, 705 seqq. 

Kanthonzindaung Pagoda, 154. 

Ka-p’i-li River and Country identi- 
fied asKamla and, Ka|>ila country, 
203. 

Karunandadakkan inscriptional 
date in Kaliyuga era, 69 L 

KatapayMi system of expressing 

, numbers, 788-94. 

Kaw-mu, Lahu temple, 927- 

Kehari Singh of Bashahr signs 
treaty with Mughals, 146. 

Keith, A. B. , Irregular uses of we 
and te in Epic Sanskrit, 177-9, 

The Planet Brhaspati, 794- 

800. 

Vedic Akhyana and the 

Indian Drama, 979-1009. 

Keladi Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednur, 
188-93 ; further details of, 189. 

Khadalik, find-place of Stein Col- 
lection, 761. 

Khalatse, Brahini and Kharoshthi 
inscriptions at, 143. 

Khatur or Khattar tribe, 217 ; not 
to be identified with Kators of 
Chitral Valley, 218. 

Khawarizm Shah, coin of, 784. 

Khuastuanift from Tun-huang, 
277-314. 

Kien-t’o-wei = Old Gandak, 203. 

Kiratarjuniya, 187. 

Kihste, J., Hero and Rao, 528; 

Kitab al-Awa’il, 658. 


Koh-lo-feng, Hgaidao king, 919. 

Eonow, Stek, Notes on blie (Jiassi- 
fication of Bashgali, 1-47. 

ICri Srofi7de-5tsan, Tibetan king, 
390. 

Krishna, death of, 686. 

Krita age in Hindii astronomy, 
*495-6. 

Kulottuiiga I rebuilt Siddhalihga,- 
madam temple and re-copied old 
inscriptions, 157. 

Kumaravishnu, 521. 

Kuntaia Satakarni, 186. 

Kushana period, finds at Bhita, 
131.* 

Kyan-Sit Eu, 926. 

L 

Laddu, T. K., Genitive-Accusative 
in Marathi, 819-21. 

Rupnath Edict, 1117-19. 

Lahu race, 925 ; originally Buddl iist, 
925-9 ; ruled, 926 ; 

characteristics of, 929 ; known 
as Lolos, 930. 

Lalibala, 74e5, 750. 

Lamaists and disposal of the dead, 

■ 725.^'- 

Lainayuru, Bonpo temple at, 144. 

Le Coq, A. V., Dr. Stein's Turkish 
Khuastuanift from Tun-huang, 
; 277-314. . 

Lesny, V., Genitive- Accusative in 
Marathi, 179. 

Lef^r Seal character, 1025. 

Lhasa, temple of Jo-k^ah, 380. 

Lhasa, treaty edict inscriptions, 
389-435 ; bilingual form, 389 ; 
three known translations, 389 ; 
Tibetan version examined, 300 
seqq. 

Limes, exploration along the ancient 
Chinese, 159-66 ; document dis- 
covered in wall, 159-66, 497 ■ 
507. 

Lingual la in Northern Bnihmi 
script, 1081-9. 

Xissu, Bhan tribe, 932 ; no written 

' . character, 932. 
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Lo liiver, 411. 

Lo-lo, Slum ruce, 9110 seqq. ; written 
ulu'irar'.tor i*esoinl)les Indo-Pali, 
9:i2. 

LoHnuuuhfi, eouftidered as drama, 

997 . 

ImhF.KS, H., Ling’iial/ain Northern 
rh-ahiml Scri[)t, 1081--9. 

Lung Mountains, 409. 

M. 

MAnDON'Ajj), I). B., Lost MSS. of 
the Arahiiin Nights and projected 
('■ditioii of ^^alIand^s, 210. 
.McMahon, Sir A. H., collection of 
coins from Seistan, 779-84. 
Madhava II, Ganga king, 186 ; 

existence not proved, 186. 
Madura, Brahmi inscriptions, 156; 
Vatteluttu, 156. 

Maliriyanasutra, fragment in Stein 
Cohection, 1077-9. 

Mahendra, 522. 

•Muh i si n naiulal a, S( )9- 1 9. 

Ma'nuin and Ma/.rdim court, 657. 
Maiulalay, its names of Batana- 
pmina and Yadaiiabon, 1123-5. 
iSIanichjcan confession- prayer found 
at Tnn-lmang, 277-314. 

Mansilr, levied taxes in kind, 639. 
jSlao kingdom, 920 seqq. 

Mao Shan kingdom, 919. 

Marathi, genitive-accusative in, 
170* 819-22. 

'Mari Tontadurya, Virasaiva!^>oet, 
193 , 

Marshall, J. H., Archaeological 
Exq deration in India, 1909-10, 

127-58, 

.:Maruts, liymn to, and Akhyana 
theory, 994 seqq. 

Mathura H<*hool, sculptures, 149-53; 

Ntlga and Yaksha cults, 150. 
.Mauryan finds at Bliita, 128. 
Miiwardi, his Alikam Sultaniyya, 

035 "“ 74 , 

Mamlim jurisdiction in the Ahkam 
Sultan iyya of Mawardi, 635-74. 

' Massomiub, B. 0., UdEnam, 197. 

MAS, 1911. 


ilfe and te in Epic Sanskrit, 169,177. 

Meng Then introduces Chinese 
ink, 1022. 

MfCHELSON, T.,' Irregular Uses of 
me and te in Epie Sanskrit, 169. 

Mirpur ®ias, archteological finds 
at, 146-8. 

Mitaiii gods, 42-7. ' 

Moiig Hka, fu.-fang at, 927. 

Mora, slab inscription, 151 ; temple 
at, 151 ; images found at, probably 
of the Pandava brothers, 151-2. 

Mosos, Shan tribe, 930. 

Mu-Tsung treaty, 390 ; Mongolian 
account of, 405 ; ceremony at 
rMe-ru, 407. 

]\Iuhtadi, Caliph, and Mazalim 
jurisdiction, 638, 657. 

Muktadir and MazMim court, 657. 

Mula-veda, 936. 

Myazedi inscriptions, fourth text, 
365-88 ; script Indian, 366 ; 
language one of Burma, 380 ; 
locality possibly Prome, 381. 

N -, . ■ . . 

Na‘akueto La^ab, saint, 750. 

Naga-worship in ancient Mathura, 
150, 

N^adeva, house of, at Bhita, 132 
seqq, ; archteological finds in, 
132 seqq. 

Nagaropamasutra, fragments in 
Stein Collection, 772-7. 

Naksatras, borrowed by Indians, 
796 ; Jupiter as regent of, 794 
seqq., 1119. 

Nan-ebao king, first historical 
home of Shans, 918. 

Nandivarman I and II, 522. 

Nandivarman III, copperplates of, 
at Vslurpalaiyam, 521-4. 

Nan-ni-hwa-lo, 437-45 ; identified 
as Nabrwala in Gujarat, 438. : 

Narada-Pancaratra, 941. ’ , , 

Nabasimhachab, R. , Dattaka-sutra, 
183 . %h[ , 

Keladi Rajas of Ikkgri 'aud 

Bednut> 1§8* : ■ y : - j y 'by •; ' 
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Narasmiliavarman I and II, 522. 

Nawra^ta, king of Burma, 919. 

Ngai-lao, king, 9,18 seqq. 

Nilambaravrafca, 511. 

Nimruz, coins of kings of, 783. 

Notices of Books — 

Aiyangar, K. V. R., Hisfcoiy of 

■ India, pt. i, 251. 

Armbruster, C. H., Initia Am- 
harioa, 1163. 

ak^Asqalani, Tahdib at-TaMib, 
853.' 

Aung, S. Z., & Mrs. Rliys Davids, 
Compendium of Philosophy, 
1154. 

Badarayana, The Search after 
God, 236. 

Bell, G. L. , Amurath to Aimirath, 
873. 

Bender, H., The Suffixes mciut 
and rmit in Sanskrit and 
Avestan, 254. 

Brandstetter, R. , Sprachver- 
gieichenden Charakterbild eines 
Indonesischen Idiomes, 862. 

Brown, R. Grant, Half the Battle 
in Burmese, 543. 

Carpenter, J. E., Digha-Nikaya, 
vol. iii, 556. 

Chailley, J. , Administrative 
Problems of British India, 231. 

Coedes, G., Textes d’Auteurs 
Grecs et Latins, 536. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, 839. 

Cros, G., Mission franr^aise de 

> Chaldee, 1182. 

Dautremer, J. , Grande Artere de 
la Chine, 1176. 

Davids, T. W. & C. A. E., 
Dialogues of the Buddha, 
pt. ii, 1145. 

Derenbourg, H., Oum5ra du 
Yemen, 244. 

D’Ollone, H. , Les Derniers 
Barbaras, 1168. 

Dussaud, R., Civilisations pr6- 
helleniques dans le Bassin de 
la mer Egee, 1187. 


Eitel, E. J. & I. Goniihr, 
Chinese-English Dictionary in 
the Cantonese Dialect, 1 172. 

Puller, Sir B. , Indian Life and 
Sentiment, 253. 

Geyer, R. , .Beitrage zum, Diwiin 
des Ru’bah, 237. 

Hannah, Ian 0., Eastern Asia, 

868 . 

Herrmann, A., Die Alten Seiden- 
strassen zwisclien China iind 
Syrien, 1166. 

Hodson, Lieut. V. C. P. , Hisr 
torical Record s of 1 1 le G o ver n or < 
Generals Bod}^ Guard, 248. 

Hooker, Mary, Behind the Scenes 
in Peking, 246. 

Hiirgronje, C. Snouck, Michael 
Jan De Goeje, 843. 

India, Arehtcological Survey, 
vol. XXXV, Akbar’s Tomb, 
850. 

Jaimean, Ch. G., Une Dynastie 
Chaldeenne; Roi.sdHr, 1186. 

Johnston, R. F., Lion and 
I)ragon in Northern Ohinji, 
531. 

Kane, P. V., Sjlhityadarpana of 
Vii^vanatha Kaviraja, 848. 

Ketkar, S. V., History of Caste 
in India, vol. i, 1158. 

Konig, E., Hebnlisches und 
Aramaisches Worterl>neh zum 
Alton Testament, 1160. 

Kiftusz, J., Gottcruamen in den 
Baby loriischen Sicgelcyli iKler- 
Legenden, 1184. 

Lai, Behari, The Vedas and their 
Angas and Upangas, vol. i, 
1157. 

Lloyd, Rev. A., Shinran and iiis 
Work, 242. 

Lorenzo, G, de, India e Bmld- 
hismo Antico, 865. 

Margolis, Max L., Manual of 
Aramaic Languagvi of tlie 
Babylonian Talmud, 563. 

Milne, Mrs. L., Shans at Home, 
546 .' 
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3iluin-ii(i- l)in, M., History of the 
l.Vij a {id tlie Buildings in its 
Xdcinit}', 

Mylirinan, , 1 ). W,, Sumerian 

Ad mi nisi, rati VC Documents, 

r>7i. 

Xi.'dcrlandscli-lndic, Eapporten 
vjui do (Auumissio voor Ond- 
hcidkniidig Ondcrzoek op Java 
e-n Hadoora, Sd'l. 

I *ar 1 ninuuii Suddhammawati, 

H'awa.mpati, Rfijadhirat, d54. 

Poo bo], A., Bahy Ionian Legal and 
.Business Documents, 573. 

I'ladau, H., Sumerian Hymns and 
I^^ruyors to Hie God Nin-ib, 576, 

Ross, E. D., Alphalietical List of 
Titles of Works in the Chinese 
'Buddhist Tripitika, 560. 

Beliinifeid, K., Das Silntisataka, 
mit .Einleitung, kritischem 
Apparat, Ubersetziing, und 
Anmcrkungen, 257. 

Schroedci-, L. von, Wurzeln der 
Sage vom heiligen Oral, 201. 

Seidenstiieker, K., Pali Biidd- 
hismus in Uebersetzungen, 867. 

Stenz, G. .M., Beitrilge zur 
Volksku nde Sud- Schantungs, 
55. 

Svkes, Major P. AL, The Glory 
^of the Shia World, 239. 

Thureaii-Dangin, Fr., Inventaire 
des TaVilettes de Tello, 568. 

V alentine, W. H. , Modern C’^pper 
Coins of the Muhammadan 
States, 856. 

Wall, Abtlul, Quatrains of Abu 
SaAkl s. Abu .Khair, 827. 

Wcigcr, Ij., Bouddhisrne Chinois, 
tome i, 562. 

Whitehead, R. B., Catalogue of 
Coins in the Dehli Museum of 
Ar(dinH>]og3% 1190. 

Wiclenga, D. K., Schets van een 
Somnijaueesebo Spraakkunst, 
541. 

Wilson, C.E. , M asnaviof JalMu’d- 
Din Kiinu, book ii, 858. 


Zeki Bey, Ahmad, Memoire sur 
les moyens propres a determiner 
en Egypte une renaissance des 
lettres Arabes, 241. 

Numbers, Aryabhata’s system of 
expressing, 109-26; origin un- 
known, 125. 

Numbers, Kataiia^alda system of 
expressing, 78S-94. 

Nur al-Din Mahmild b. Zangi, 661. 
NyayavartikatatparyaHka, 511. 

" 0 ,, 

Obituae-y Notices — 

Feiguson, D. W., 269. 

Hervey, D. F. A., 909. 

Rogers, A., 270. 

‘Omar b. ‘Abdal-‘Aziz, Caliph, 636. 


Padma-tantra, 940. 

Paez, history of, 744. 

Pancaratras or Bhagavat Wastra, 
935-61 ; is Yedic, 939 ; meaning 
of term, 940 ; antiquity of, 950. 

Pandava war, 686. 

Pantalewon, saint, 744-50. 

Parakesarivarman - Uttama - Chola, 
inscriptional date in Kalijmga 
era, 692. 

Par amadLs vara, author of com- 
mentary on Ar\^abhatiya, 113. 

Paramesvaravarman II, 522. 

Parantaka, Pandya king, inscrip- 
tional date in Kaliyuga era, 690. 

Parantaka I, ChOja king, inscrip- 
tional date in Kcaliyiiga era, 091. 

Pargiter, F. E., Rigveda, X, 86, 
803-9. 

Parkbam statue, 149. 

Pinches, T. G., Tablets from 
Tel-loh in Private Collections, 
1039-62. 

Planet Brhaspati, 794-800, 1119-25. 

Planets mentioned in V edas, 514-18. 

P’o-lon Shan, mountain range, 410. 

Poussin, L. be la Y., Documents 
Sanscrits de la Seconde Collection 
M. A. Stein, 759-77, 1063-79. 
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Praesepe and Brliaspati, 798, 1120. 

Priest-kiiigsliip, origin in Til^et., 

Pnthvmija I (Ohriluimfina), date 
of, 150. 

Pulake.siii II, inscriptioiial date in 
Kaliynga era, 689. 

Pmluias and the Kaliyuga era, 678. 

Pururavas and Akhyana theory, 
990 seqq. 

Pushkar epigraph, gives name and 
date of Durgarftja, 156. 

Pyu, funeral urns of, found near 
Hmawza, 155. 

■ B 

Raja, K. B. V., Dravlda Praiia- 
yama, 1126. 

Rahpa-chan, Tibetan king, ;190. 

Bamatirtham, Buddhist monastery 
excavated at, 153. 

Bao on coin of Huvishka, 528. 

Batanapuiina : Yadanabon ; Man- 
dalay, 1123-5. 

Battava, Guhila queen, 156. 

Recorder Chou, 1025. 

Bice, L., Maliishamaudala, 809-16. 

Bigveda, x, 86, 803-9. 

Rigveda, viii, lOO, and Akbyana 
theory, 992 seqq. 

Rosary, late in Buddhism, 703. 

Rupnath edict and 250 nights, 
1091-1112 ; a late edict of AsOka, 
1101 ; fourth note on, 1114-19. 

S 

Sa(Man4ana, scraps from, 509-13, 
1127-32. 

Saddharmapuudarika MS. in Stein 
Collection, 1067-77. V 

Sahribahlol, archseologicat 
143-3. 

Saiyad Salar Mas^fid- as curer of 
leprosy and blindness, 195. 

Sakrai, inscription at, dated Satnvat 
879, 156. 

Saiam, addition to the Senkessar, 
751. 

Samuel of Waldebba, 750. 


Saxnvada, name , for dialogue hymns 
in .Veda,- 979.' 

■ Sahchi edict of Asdka, 167.; ' ■ 

Banclxlya, 048. 

Sanskrit docixmetits in Stein 
lection, 759-77, 106;i~79. 

Scxrduris, Vaixnic ruler, 5L 

Satapaixcasatkastotra, fragment s in 
Stein Collection, 7ti2 6)9, 

Sathxikopa, 949. 

Saixndarananda Kfivya, viii, 35, 
1125-6. 

Sayge, Rev. Professor A. H., 
Ounelforni Inscription of Tan, 
pt. viii, 49-63. 

ScHKABER, P. 0., The term Ehaga- 
vat, 194. 

Scott, Sir J. G., Buddhism in the 
Shan States, 917-34. 

Seal of Dxilai Lama, 204-7, 528-30, 
822. 

Sedgwiok, L. J. , Genitive- Accusa- 
tive. in ?)Iaratlii, S21-2. 

Seistan, Sir A. dl. M<fMahon's 
coins from, 779-84. 

Senkessar, the Kthiopie, 739-58 ; 
MSS.^ of, 741 seqcp ; trunslate<l 
from Arabic story of, 742, 756, 

Shiulakshari, Sanskrit aiitlior, 1.90 
seqq. 

Shahs of Peivsiu, coins of, 784. 

Shan StiitOR, Buddhism in, 937-34. 

Shan-lien — the River Bag'mali,2(t3. 

Shang-Chieh-tsan , Ti betai i mi nister 
in 783 A. IX, 429. 

Shaiis, original honug 918. 

Shuo Wen, fm-ms of Chinese 
writing in, 3019 seep], 

Siddlmlingaiua<Jam tfunplc, 157 ; 
inBcriptions of, !t>7t)dil8: re- 
copied at, 357. 

Sijistan, coixL^i of govmwtvH of, 

781 seqq. 

Si3hh|iFai?3^mi, 522. 

Biittimvishiiu, 522. 

Bingyidaing Pagoda, 154. 

Chahamana prince, 156. 

Bkandaiishya, 521. 

foLiPralna-Samhita, 941. , “ 
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I StantIurd of an Indian man, 

I; Sifis! < inn, Sajisknt docu- 

na'iits, TdtJ 77, MKkUTO. 

; Stt.'in MSS. iVnin East urn Tiirke- 

i Sian, 11-7 77. 

L Stniii ( (loninnents, lalangiie 

* rt r<'-nrinu'o tnnuunnns, 159-'G0, 

j -197 nH7, 

1 S{ lifH* druiiiN, inscriptions of, 1019. 

Sodas hymn in Ugveda, ]()00. 

I Sidaimati h. Whihb, vizier to 

|i Mnhtadi, ddS. 

; Sunahscpa icgt-nd, 98.S seqq. 

' Sunga. pcritni, hnds at Bluta, 130. 

S u pa read 1 jya y a < ;< n isidered drama, 
iuui-.h 

' ^ Snvainyigi rl, A^uka passed- 250 

. liig’Ids at, ilOH. 

Svanciian vo<‘uhuhn’y, 589-034. 
Syiiuxariti of (.Vfptic -Alexandrine 
I (.'Inn’tdi, 739 ; translated into 

719: in existence in 
fonrlcenitii ccnlnry, 740. 

. 

I 'r«i‘iimet'a. Mfirynin, 751. ^ 

Tablets frtJiu Teldoh in private 
!' culled ion, 1039-02, 

i Tfd»iri«ls, coinage of, 730. 

Tai, their litcratnre, 917 ; breaking 
u I > of, 9 19; Buddhist religion 
among, 919 ; alphabet, 923. 
1’akla flaynmnofc., 744, 750. 

Takii alpiuibct, 802-3. ^ 

Taii-fii branch of Tais, 919. 

Taiitnlkhyayika, 511, 

Taw Skin Ko, Buddhist Era in 
Burma, 212. 

’'ruxaiion under the Caliphs, 638. 
1 \d 4 oh taldets in private col- 
lections, lO39*"02r’| 

Tc'Tsnng, ompororj 389 seqq. 
trimt>%^390 seqq. 5 ^ c©?»onf; at 
Ch’iiiigrthtii, 391 . " ''A 

TfioHAS, f, W.,- Sfttmdarananda 
Kilx'-ya, viii, 35 , 1126-6. 

Thnmalf stewardess of Mnktadir, 


Tibet, ancient Indian anatomical 
drawings, 207. 

Tibet, arelneological finds in 
Western, 143-6 ; pre- Buddhistic 
finds, 144 ; V/'oed- carvings from, 
145. 

Tibet, disposal of dead, 725. 

Tibetan invasion of India, 747 a.d., 

' 203. ^ 

Tibetan versio]i of Lhasa Treaty 
Edict, 399 seqq. ; language of 
classical period, 394. 

Tirukkattuppalli, village, 522. 

Tishya, 514-18. 

Tishya and Byhaspati, 795 seqq., 
1119-22. 

Tohi-ley, C., Newly Discovered 
Arabic Text of Ali Baba, 221. 

Toiieii-houang, Grotto of Thousand 
Buddhas, 761. 

Tifiplicane inscription, 523. 

T,s‘ouan Pao-Tsen, inscription 
fiineraire, 75-108. 

Tun-huang, Turkish Khuastuanift 
found at, 277-314. 

T’u-po-ho-lo, 203. 

Turkestan (Eastern), unknown 
languages, 447-77 ; another un- 
kno'wn language, 159-66,497-507. 

Turkish Khuastuanift, 277-314. 

Two hundred and fifty-six nights 
of Asoka, 1091-1112; no con- 
nexion with calendar, 1097 ; 
coincide with 256 years after 
Buddha’s death, 1110. 


‘Ubaid Allah b. Sulaiman, vizier, 

659. 

UdliHam, 197. 

Uda^varga, in Stein Central Asia 
Oolleotion, 759. 

Universal Paces Congress, 229. 
Unknown languages of Eastern 
TurkestS^n, 159-66, 201, 447-77. 

V ; y„ 

Vacaspatimiira, 611. ’ A, : 
Yairocaha, Cap of, 702^ yi c 
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Van, Caneiform inscriptions, 49-63. 

Varadaraja, 512. 

V ar'fca- nada, 945. 

Viltsyayana, 184. 

Vedanfca-kalpaUirii of Ainalananda, 
509-13. 

Vedas, planets in, 514. 

Vedic Akliyana and the Indian 
drama, 079-1009. 

Vedic astronom}', 794-800, J 119-22. 

V ed le drama, 1 00 L . 

Veil of the Five Buddhas, 702. 

Velurpfdaiyain plates of JMaudi- 
varman III, 521-4 ; Tamil in 
Grantha characters, 521. 

Venkayya, V., Velurpalaiyam 
Plates of Nandivannan III, 
521-4, 

Vikramaditya I, copper - plate 
charter of, obtained from Gad\’al, 
156. 

Virakurcha, 521. 

Vishnugopa, 522. 


W 

Waddell, L. A., Tibetan Invasion 
of India, 747 a.d., 203. 

— — Seal of Dalai Lama, 204, 822. 

Ancient Indian Anatomical 

Drawings from Tibet, 207. 

Ancient Historical Edicts at 

Lhasa, 389-435. 


Walatta Petros, saint, 751. 

Walayat-ahMazaliin, 9)35 T'l. 

Walsu, E. H., Stmi of the Dalai 
Lama, 20(). 

WAKinior, O., English Svam.lian 
Vocabulary, 589- 031. 

War "long, Lahu New ^’’e^r frast, 
931. 

Western Tibet, a.i'cb;cologi<*al liiids 
in, 143-6; wood -carvings from, 
145. 

Wu Chuaii Ting, <]aU! of, 101 S. 


■ ■ T. , ■ ■ 

Yadanabon, name for Ala.ndalu}', 
1123-5. 

Yajfiesvara, tem},)le of siva, .VJ'i. 

Vajiu’veda, originally a, prose text, 
987. 

Yakshaworsliif) in ancient Matlmni, 
150. 

Yathemyo, excavations at, 154. 

Ykt'I'S, W. P., i)isposal of Binldhist 
Dead in CJliina, 699 -725. 

Yudhishthira twi(a) asticiuled the 
throne, 684. 

Yunnan, insciaptiou of, 75 lOS. 



